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TO  MY  WIFE 


PREFACE    . 

A  NEW  commentary  upon  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  seems  to  call  for  a  few  words  in  justification, 
of  its  appearance,  and  for  an  indication  of  the  special 
features  which  it  aims  at  offering.  The  Book  of  Judges 
is  not  a  book  which  has  suffered  from  neglect  on  the  part 
of  scholars  in  the  past  :  indeed,  the  last  thirty  years  have 
witnessed  the  accession  of  much  valuable  work  devoted 
to  its  elucidation.  The  Commentary  by  Professor  Moore 
(1895) — to  cite  but  a  single  example — is,  by  general 
consent,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  volumes 
even  of  so  eminent  a  series  as  the  International  Critical 
Commentary.  Biblical  science,  however,  does  not  stand 
still.  We  are — or  should  be — daily  widening  the  basis 
of  our  research.  Fresh  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  the  peoples  who  were  kindred 
tO'  Israel,  by  race  or  by  environment,  is  constantly  being 
brought  within  reach ;  and  the  Old  Testament  scholar 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  possibilities  of  Biblical 
interpretation  must  spread  his  nets  wide  if  he  is  to  gather 
in  the  available  material  for  his  studies. 

For  myself,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  such  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  language 
and  literature  as  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  during  the 
past  fourteen  years  or  so,  has  revolutionized  my  outlook 
upon  Old  Testament  studies.  The  possibilities  for  fresh 
investigation  offered  within  this  sphere,  together  with  an 
instinctive  preference  for  study  of  the  Biblical  sources 
themselves,  prior  to  consultation  of  that  which  has  been 
written  about  them  by  other  scholars,  have,  I  hope,  im- 
parted some  measure  of  originality  to  my  work  ;  though 
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originality,  as  an  end  in  itself,  was  not  what  I  was 
striving  after.  I  have,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same 
field  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  regularly  discharged  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  scholar  by  making  due 
acknowledgment  to  them  whenever  I  have  cited  their 
opinion.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
found  in  the  introductory  discussions  on  the  composition, 
and  sources  of  the  various  narratives  contained  in  the 
book  ;  but  here  I  have  always  worked  out  my  own  con- 
clusions and  argued  them  in  detail,  and  anything  like 
a  regular  citation  of  my  agreement  with,  or  divergency 
from,  other  scholars  must  have  led  to  undue  prolixity, 
and  would  only  have  tended  to  confuse  the  reader. 

I  trust  that  the  somewhat  lengthy  §  6  of  my  Intro- 
duction, on  '  External  information  bearing  on  the  period 
of  Judges,'  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commentary.  The  Book  of  Judges  occupies 
a  position  on  the  borderland  between  history  and  legend. 
In  order  to  place  our  feet  on  firm  ground,  and  gain  as 
much  as  may  be  for  veritable  history,  it  is  most  important 
to  examine  the  external  sources,  so  far  as  they  are  acces- 
sible, which  bear  upon  the  condition  of  Cana'an  and  its 
inhabitants  at  and  before  the  period  covered  by  the  book. 
It  is  important  also — in  view  of  the  frequent  reference 
made  in  the  commentary  to  Babylonian  influence  and 
analogy — to  understand  how  it  was  that  such  influence 
had  permeated  Cana'an  to  so  large  an  extent  at  this  early 
period.  Throughout  my  work  I  have  had  in  view,  not 
merely  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Judges,  but  as 
thorough  an  investigation  as  I  could  make  of  the  early 
period  of  Israel's  residence  in  Cana'an  for  which  Judges 
forms  our  principal  text-book.  My  volume,  therefore, 
may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  collection  of  material  for 
this  early  history  rather  than  as  a  commentary  pure  and 
simple  ;  and  if  this  view  is  taken  of  it  I  shall  be  content. 

Since  the  basis  of  correct  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  consists  in  a  sound  philological  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  such  knowledge  is  mainly  advanced  through 
comparative  study  of  the  cognate  Semitic  languages,  con- 
siderable attention  is  devoted  in  the  notes  to  questions  of 
comparative  philology.  In  discussions  which  fall  under 
this  head  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  transliterating  both 
the  Hebrew  words  and  those  from  cognate  languages 
which  are  brought  into  comparison  with  them,  in  order 
that  the  Hebrew  student  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
cognate  languages  may  be  able,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  appreciate  the  argument.  A  table  explaining  the 
method  of  transliteration  is  given  on  pp.  xxxi  f.,  and  an 
index  of  the  transliterated  forms  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  use  of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
types  has  been  minimized  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  the  commentary  may  prove  useful,  not  merely  to 
Hebrew  scholars,  but  to  the  larger  class  of  Biblical 
students  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language.  Whenever  a 
quotation  is  made  in  the  original  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
translation. 

Among  the  notes  on  the  text  there  will  be  found  some 
which  are  of  very  considerable  length,  e.^.  those  on  the 
Ashera  (p.  195),  the  Ephod  (p.  236),  the  representation 
of  Samson  as  a  Nazirite  (p.  342),  the  line  of  the  Midian- 
ites'  flight,  and  the  site  of  Abel-meholah  (p.  219),  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  geographical  notes,  and  many 
of  the  textual  notes  upon  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Notes 
such  as  these  have  been  expanded  without  compunc- 
tion, because  I  believed  that  I  had  new  light  to  throw 
upon  very  difficult  problems  ;  and  readers  who  are  really 
desirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  such  problems  will 
not,  I  think,  quarrel  with  me  upon  this  score. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  i\dditional  Notes — that 
on  the  use  of  writing  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  Alphabetic  Script  (p.  253) — may  be 
thought  to  hang  upon  rather  a  slight  peg  in  the  reference 
to  writing  in  ck.  8^\  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
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mentary  are  concerned  ;  but  the  many-sided  interest  of  the 
subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  entered  into  recent 
discussions  (some  of  them  not  untinged  with  controversial 
bias)  seemed  to  call  for  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  of  such  deductions  from  them  as  appear  to  be 
justified.  The  notes  on  '  Yahweh  or  Yahu  originally  an 
Amorite  Deity'  (p.  243),  and  'Early  identification  of 
Yahweh  with  the  Moon-god  '  (p.  249),  form  integral  parts 
of  my  theory  as  to  the  Ashera  ;  and  I  am  unaware  of 
any  source  of  information  which  brings  together  the  facts 
which  I  was  desirous  of  marshalling. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  owe  thanks  for  assistance 
rendered  in  the  preparation  of  this  commentary,  there 
are  two  whose  help  has  been  of  a  very  special  character. 
Dr.  Driver  read  through  the  whole  of  my  new  transla- 
tion of  the  text  of  Judges  (which  I  completed  before 
beginning  to  write  the  notes  upon  it),  and  made  many 
suggestions  which  materially  improved  it.  He  also  saw, 
in  one  form  or  another,  all  or  most  of  what  I  have  written! 
on  chs.  1-8  ;  and  since  he  was  without  stint  accessible 
to  all  who  desired  to  consult  him,  I  was  accustomed 
constantly  to  discuss  points  of  difficulty  with  him,  and 
npiany  of  my  conclusions  and  theories  embodied  in  the 
commentary  have,  needless  to  say,  much  profited  through 
his  advice  and  revision.  Dr.  C.  J.  Ball  has  undertaken 
the  heavy  task  of  reading  the  whole  of  my  proof-sheets- 
and  discussing  them  personally  with  me.  All  that  my 
book  owes  to  him  it  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to 
estimate ;  a  small  part  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  number 
of  fresh  suggestions  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  include 
in  my  notes.* 

When  all  has  been  said,  however,  my  debt  to  these 
two  scholars  for  actual  co-operation  in  the  work  put  into 
my  book  is  but  a  tithe  of  what  I  and  the  book  owe 
to  them  in  a  wider  sense.  Enjoying  as  I  did  the  close 
friendship  of  Dr.  Driver  from  the  year  that  I  came  up 
*  Cf.  pp.  114,  119,  122,  129,  14-1,  148,  250,  325,  421,  476  f. 
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to  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate  until  the  year  of  his 
death,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  most  of  what  I  have  learned 
in  njiethod  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship  is  due  to 
his  teaching  and  example.  Under  Dr.  Ball  I  began  as; 
a  schoolboy  tO'  study  the  elements  of  Hebrew  ;  under 
him  some  twenty  years  later  I  began  to  grapple  with 
Assyriology,  and  the  marvellous  gifts  which  he  possesses 
as  a  teacher  caused  the  early  stages  of  a  study  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  tedious  and  repellent  ta 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  easy  and  fascinating  pastime. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  Professor 
L.  W.  King  for  much  advice  upon  matters  connected 
with  Babylonian  studies.  He  has  read,  in  particular, 
§  6  of  my  Introduction  and  all  my  Additional  Notes 
which  deal  with  the  influence  of  Babylonian  civilization 
upon  Cana'an ;  and  my  confidence  in  the  lines  which 
I  have  taken  in  dealing  with  this  side  of  my  subject  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  approval  and  support. 
Professor  R.  W.  Rogers  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  whose  regular  visits  for  research 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  have  made  him  as  much  a  son 
of  Oxford  as  of  the  United  States,  was  in  residence  here 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  years  191 3- 14.  During 
our  long  friendship  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  discuss 
the  Biblical  questions  in  which  our  common  interests  lie  ; 
and  I  owe  much  to  his  judicial  mind  and  expert  know- 
ledge of  Assyriology. 

With  my  wife  I  have  talked  over  many  of  the  points, 
both  small  and  great,  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
my  researches  ;  and  the  book  owes  not  a  little  to  her 
quick  apprehension,  sound  common  sense,  and  unerring 
feeling  for  style  and  lucidity. 

Finally,  I  must  thank  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  seal-cylinder 
impressions  figured  in  Plate  III.,  and  the  two  reliefs 
from  the  Report  on  excavations  at  Carchemish,  edited 
by    Dr.    D.    G.    Hogarth,    which    appear    in    Plate    V. ; 
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M.  Leroux,  the  publisher  of  Delaporte's  Catalogue  des 
Cylindres  orientaux  .  .  .  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  for 
a  similar  permission  in  the  case  of  the  seal-cylinder 
impressions  given  in  Plate  II.  ;  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  kindly  allowing  me  to 
make  the  sketch-map  of  the  district  round  Gibe'ah 
(opposite  p.  465)  upon  the  basis  of  their  large  survey- 
map  ;  and  the  British  Academy  for  permission  to  make 
use  of  the  map  of  Western  Asia  which  has  been  prepared 
for  my  Schweich  Lectures. 

C.  F.  B. 

Oxford, 
Easier  19 18. 


NOTE  TO    SECOND    EDITION 

I  WISH  to  call  attention  to  the  new  Addenda  (pp. 
cxxix  ff.),  in  which  I  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  bring  Hittite  questions  up  to  date  by  inser- 
tion of  references  to  new  discussions  which  were  not 
available  when  the  First  Edition  was  published. 

C.  F.  B. 

Christmas  191Q. 
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ADDENDA 

p.  17.  Ch.  i".  Against  the  identification  of  Sephath  with  Sebaita 
(Esbeita),  cf.  Lawrence  in  PEF.  Annual^  iii.  (1914-15),  p.  91,  who 
points  out  that  the  site  Esbeita  cannot  have  existed  before  the 
Christian  era. 

p.  29.  Footnote*.    The  disappearance  of  the /^  in  3"'J3K'Akzib  =  ez- 

Zib  is  highly  remarkable.  Kampffmeyer  {ZDPV.  xv.  p.  31)  suggests 
that,  as  a  first  stage,  k  may  have  been  weakened  into  h  (as  in 
Mikmash  =  modern  Muhmas)  and  then  into  N,  the  first  syllable  being 
eventually  treated  as  though  it  were  the  Ar.  Article  (cf.  ed-Damiyyeh 
for  'Adam,  er-Restan  for  Arethusa,  etc.). 

p.  62.  Note  on  'the  Hittites  .  .  .  mount  Lebanon.'  Meyer,  IN. 
pp.  332  ff.,  defends  the  |§  text  in  Judg  3  ^,  Josh.  1 1  ^,  which  places 
the  Hivvites  in  the  Lebanon  district,  and  proposes  to  substitute 
i-lh  '  Horites,'  on  the  authority  of  ffi  in  Gen.  34^,  Josh.  9^,  passages 
which,  as  they  stand  in  ?^,  place  the  Hivvites  in  central  Cana'an 
(Shechem  and  Gibe' on).  The  introduction  of  the  Horites  into  these 
latter  passages  is  opposed  by  Kit,  GVI.^  i.  p.  37,  «\  upon  good 
grounds. 

p.  69.  Footnote  on  IDN.  The  common  biliteral  element  DAR, 
TAR,  etc.,  underlying  a  series  of  triliteral  roots  has  been  noted  and 
further  illustrated  by  Ball,  Semitic  and  Siunerian  {Hilj)recht  Aiini- 
versary  Volume.,  pp.  41  f.). 

p.  88.  Ch.  4".  The  root-meaning  of  Heb.  ndJial  is  stated  by  BDB. 
to  be  unknown.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  root  ?n3  must  be  allied 
to  ?7T\  in  the  sense  'to  pierce,'  and  that  ?tdhal  therefore  properly 
denotes  a  cutting  or  boring:  cf  especially  Job  28*,  \i nahal  is  there 
rightly  understood  as  meaning  a  mine-shaft.  Other  instances  of 
allied  y'D  and  V  doubled  verbs  {i.e.  of  the  same  biliteral  differently 
triliteralized)  are  ^03   'to  drip,'  and    New   Heb.  ^1213  whence  nsp 

'drop';  TD3  'to  weave'  and  l^D  'to  intertwine';  J^'DJ  and  J^ilD  'to 
'break  in  pieces';  nSJ  and  nnV 'to  shine,  be  brilliant';  3pJ  and  33p 
'to  curse.'  Similarly,  J"2  and  1"J?,  nSJ  and  ms  'to  breathe';  f*DJ 
'to  break  in  pieces,'  and  pS  'to  be  dispersed'  (by  breaking);  )^VJ 
and  pv  'to  shine,  blossom' ;  "IpJ  and  lip  'to  bore,  dig.' 
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p.  95.  Add  to  the  list  of  authorities,  P.  Haupt,  Die  ScJilacht  von 
Taanach,  pp.  193-225  ol  Studien  zur  semit.  Philol.  u.  Religionsgesch, 
Julius  Wellhausen  .  .  .  geividmet^  I9I4'  (He  treats  the  text  of  Judg.  5 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  subjecting  it  to  a  drastic  rearrangement.) 

p.  96.  On  the  analogy  to  Hebrew  poetry  offered  by  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  and  by  Piers  Ploughman^  cf.  Gray,  Forms  of  Hebrew 
Poetry  (191 5),  pp.  128  ff. 

p.  158.  The  extreme  variation  in  the  number  of  unstressed  syllables 
which  may  accompany  a  stressed  syllable  in  Hebrew  poetry,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  from  Piers 
Ploughinan  quoted  by  Gray,  Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry^  p.  130  : — 

'  On  Good  Friday  I  fynde  |  a  felon  was  y-saved, 
That  had  lyved  al  his  life  |  with  lesynges  and  with  thefte ; 
And  for  he  beknede  to  the  cros,  ]  and  to  Christ  shrof  him, 
He  was  sonner  y-saved  |  than  seint  Johan  the  Baptist ; 
And  or  Adam  or  Ysaye  |  or  any  of  the  prophetes. 
That  hadde  y-leyen  with  Lucifer  |  many  longe  yeres, 
A  robbere  was  y-raunsoned  |  rather  than  thei  alle, 
Withouten  any  penaunce  of  purgatorie  |  to  perpetual  blisse.' 

Here  we  find  not  merely  ':^^^±^  ('and  for  he  beknede,'  'that 
hadde  y-leyen'),  but  even  i:ii:ii:ii^i^  —  ^  ('withouten  any  penaunce'). 
The  resemblance  is  rather  striking  between  the  line 

'  Withouten  any  penaunce  of  purgatorie  |  to  perpetual  blisse ' 

and  v.^'^  of  the  Song  of  Deborah, 

hanimithnaddabhim  bddm  \  barrakhic  Yahwdh. 

p.  210.  Ch.  7^-^  Mez,  ZATW.  xxi.  (1901),  pp.  198-200,  notes  the 
fact  that  Ar.  kard a,  which  is  formally  identical  with  Heb.  kdrd  'bend 
down'  (used  in  our  passage  in  the  description  of  one  form  of  drink- 
ing), has  the  meaning  'drink  with  the  muzzle  in  the  water,'  i.e.  by 
sucking  the  water  in,  as  is  done  by  ruminants,  and  animals  such  as 
the  horse  and  ass,  in  contrast  to  Ar.  walaga  'lap  with  the  tongue' 
(equivalent  in  meaning  to  Heb.  Idkak),  the  method  of  drinking  prac- 
tised by  the  dog,  as  well  as  by  the  wolf  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
His  conclusion  is  that  'those  that  bent  down  (iy"l2)  upon  their  knees 
to  drink  water'  put  their  m.ouths  into  the  water  like  cattle  ;  whereas 
the  lappers  (D''pp?Dn)  were  those  who  flung  the  water  into  their 
mouths  with  their  hands— this  being  (in  his  opinion)  the  nearest 
approach  to  lapping,  the  actual  practice  of  which  is  impossible  for 
a  human  being.  These  latter,  he  thinks,  were  chosen  on  account  of 
this  dog-like  or  wolf-like  characteristic  as  betokening  their  fitness  for 
the  enterprise  ;  and  he  seeks  to  fortify  this  inference  by  quotation  of 
two  Ar.  proverbs  which  compare  a  razzia  with  the  licking  of  a  wolf, 
i.e.  in  respect   of  its    lightning-rapidity,   as  appears  from   another 
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proverb,  *more  swiftly  than  a  dog  licks  its  nose.'  Mez's  arguments 
are  reproduced,  with  additional  remarks,  by  M'^Ph.er-Bon,  /A  OS.  xxii. 
(1901),  pp.  70-75;  and  the  two  articles  are  cited  as  authoritative  in 
Gesenius-Buhl,  Handiuorterbuch'^^  (1915)  .r.z/.  y"l3.  BDB.,  s.%).  ^13, 
compares  the  An  verb,  and  offers  (with  a  query)  the  suggestion  that 
it  may  bear  a  derivative  sense,  the  ground-meaning  being  'kneel  to 
drink.' 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  identification  of  Heb.  kdrd  in  our 
passage  with  An  karda  on  several  grounds. 

1.  The  phrase  mriK'^  V2-in  ^JJ?  yiD^  "It^'N  '  who  bendeth  down  upon 
his  knees  to  drink '  is  very  different  from  the  An  usage  of  karda,  in 

which  the  verb  is  always  followed  by  the  prep.     ^  'in' — 'drink  with 

the  muzzle  in  the  water,  or,  in  a  vessel'  (cf.  the  Dictionaries  of 
Freytag,  Lane,  Kazimirski).  M'=Pherson,  who  perceives  this  difficulty, 
thinks  that  V3"I2  ?V  may  be  a  later  scribal  expansion,  V13^  "IB^N 
D''D  nintJ'?  meaning  'who  drinks  putting  his  mouth  to  the  water.' 
Such  an  English  rendering  would  seem  to  require  an  original 
y"l3  nri;^'''  ^^'^{    the  Heb.  sentence  as  given  by  M'^Pherson  meaning 

rather  '  who  puts  his  mouth  in  the  water  as  regards  drinking.'  But, 
if  y"13  really  has  the  meaning  of  the  Ar.  verb,  DIDtJ'?  is  obviously 
redundant ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  D''D3,  which 

is  demanded  on  the  analogy  of  the  Ar.  '■{aW  ^,  appears  to  be  fatal 
to  the  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  expression  VD13  bV  VIS"* 
is  original,  and  has  the  meaning  which  it  possesses  elsewhere 
(i  Kgs.  8^^  2  Kgs.  i^\  Ezn  9^). 

2.  The  philological  analogue  of  Heb.  kdrd  appears  to  be  the  An 
rakda  (as  rightly  recognized  by  Ges.,  Thes.,  Ges.-Buhl,  though  not 
by  BDB.),  with  transposition  of  radicals  (cf.,  probably,  the  converse 
transposition  in  Ar.  karda,  which  is  surely  to  be  compared  with 
Heb.  rdkd ,  and  not  with  kdrd  as  in  BDB.).  If,  however,  karda 
bears  a  derived  sense  'kneel  to  drink,'  we  are  faced  by  the  pheno- 
menon that  the  root  with  more  primitive  meaning  has  undergone 
transposition,  whereas  the  presumably  later  derived  form  has  not. 
Again,  if  the  point  of  connexion  between  Heb.  kdrd  and  Ar.  karda 
is  that  the  latter  properly  means  'kneel  to  drink'  (BDB.),  such  a 
posture  is  true  of  the  camel  only,  but  not  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
horse,  ass,  or  of  the  wild  ruminants.  We  must  suppose,  therefore, 
that  karda  got  its  specialized  sense  through  observation  of  the 
camel  only ;  but  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  in  Ar.  Such  a 
sense  as  'bow  the  head  or  neck'  (true  for  the  other  animals 
mentioned)  would  be  expressed  by  another  verb. 

3.  Mez's  theory,  in  postulating  that  Heb.  kdrd  denotes  the  putting 
the  mouth  into  the  water,  is  obliged  to  assume  that  the  lappers,  in 
contrast,   put    their    hands    to   their   mouths    (retaining,    therefore, 
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DiT'D  N  mu  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  P|X  But  no 
amount  of  special  pleading  can  make  it  appear  that  the  scooping  of 
water  into  the  mouth  with  the  hand  has  any  resemblance  to  lapping 
'as  the  dog  lappeth.' 

If  these  arguments  are  sound,  the  resemblance  between  Heb.  Mra 
and  At.  kara'a  is  probably  merely  fortuitous;  and  the  comparison 
with  karda  should  be  expunged  from  Heb.  Lexicons,  or  at  any  rate 
marked  as  highly  precarious. 

p.  214.  Note  on  ch.  7 '■'.  In  explaining  Heb.  sibhrd,  'its  elucida- 
tion,' by  comparison  of  Bab.  sabrii^  sabraiu,  it  is  of  course  not  in- 
•  tended  to  affirm  that  sebher  is  actually  the  formal  equivalent  of 
Jabrn,  i.e.  a  Shaph'el  from  a  so-called  trihteral  form  (^"12),  since  such 
a  fgrm  would  naturally  exhibit  a  n'v  nominal  termination.  What  is 
affirmed  is  that  there  are  in  Heb.  originally-biliteral  forms  which 
have  been  triliteralized  by  prefixed  ^  in  the  sense  '  make,'  which  is 
the  preformative  employed  in  this  sense  in  the  Shaph'el.  This  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Ball  in  his  article  Setnitic  and  Sumerian 
'\xv\}a.t  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume.,  pp.  54  f.  n3"B^  *■  to  make  \}s\& 
action  of  seeing^  is  precisely  on  the  analogy  of  33'tJ^  ''to  make  the 
action  oi reclining.,'  from  root  KAB  =  QD  in  5)33  'to  bend,  bow  down' 
(cf.  also  333,  ^S2)  ;  ?P'^  'to  weigh,'  properly  '■to  make  lighV  (cf.  P/'p), 
i.e.  'to  heave,  lift.'  We  may  add  the  ordinary  Heb.  ■I3"ti'  (not 
included  in  Ball's  list)  '  to  make  the  action  of  breaking'  (cf.  Ar.  ba7-a 
'  to  fashion  by  cutting^  Heb.  "112,  Bab.  pardru  '  to  break  or  shatter'). 
The  distinction  between  "13tJ',  properly  ' make  +  see'  or  'make-l- 
bright'  (cf.  "I"  13  'to  make  bright,'  Bab.  bardru  'to  be  bright'; 
1S"ti'  'to  make  bright,'  or,  internally,  'to  show  brightness'),*  and  the 
ordinary  Heb.  13^',  properly  ' make -t- break,'  is  the  same  as  e.xists 
between  Bab.  ka-pdru  'to  be  bright  or  brighten,'  Pi'el  kuppuru., 
iHeb.  "123  properly  'to  make  bright,   purge,'  so  'to  atone'  (cf.  the 

evidence  adduced  by  the  present  writer  in  ET.  xxii.  pp.  325  ff.),  and 
Bab.  ka-pdru  '  to  cut.'  The  identity  in  form  combined  with  diversity 
in  meaning  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Sumerian  BAR, 
PAR  with  the  idea  of  'brightness'  (standing  in  syllabaries  for  barii 
'to  see,'  bardru  'to  shine,'  namdrti  'to  be  bright,'  mlru  'light,'  etc.), 
and  another  Sumerian  BAR,  PAR  which  is  distinct  (at  least  as  known 
'to  us)  in  meaning,  and  carries  the  idea  of 'breaking,  splitting,' etc. 
(standing  in  syllabaries  as  the  equivalent  of  pardru  'to  break,' 
kapdru  'to  cut,'  paldku  'to  divide,'  hasdsu  'to  cogitate — anitnam 
di7>idere^ pardsu  'to  decide,'  etc.). 

*  For  the  connexion  between  seeing  and  brightness,  cf.  Heb.  "11K  '  to  be  bright' . 
=  Bab.  amdru  'to  see'  (a  relation  in  form  like  that  between  Heb.  "11J  Bab. 
namdrn,  both  'to  shine').  When  a  man  st'es  clearly  3Lga\n  after  faintness,  his 
eyes  are  said  to  become  bright:  cf.  i  Sam.  14'-'''^^,  Ps.  13-'  (?.;  *). 
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p.  221.  Discussion  of  i  Kgs.  4  ''^.  The  writer,  having  independently 
suggested  that  the  words  'which  is  in  proximity  to  Sarethan'  have 
been  accidentally  transposed  and  should  properly  refer  to  'Abel- 
meholah,'  now  notices  that  the  same  conjecture  has  been  put  forward 
with  a  query  by  Prof.  Moore  mJBL.  xiii.  (1894),  p.  79,  «". 

pp.  253 fif.  Since  the  printing  of  Addit.  note  on  'The  use  of  writing, 
etc'  there  has  appeared  a  valuable  article  by  J.  H.  Brq^sted  entitled 
The  Physical  Processes  of  Writing  in  the  Early  Orient  and  their 
Relation  to  the  Origin  of  the  Alphabet^  in  AfSL.  xxxii.  (July  191 6), 
pp.  230-249.  Breasted  deals,  on  pp.  241  fif.,  with  Assyrian  Reliefs 
depicting  scribes  writing  cuneiform  on  a  clay  tablet  (cf.  our  Addit. 
note.,  p.  255),  and  he  regards  the  second  scribe,  who  is  occasionally 
present,  using  pen,  ink,  and  scroll,  as  an  Aramaean  (cf.  our  Addit. 
note.,  p.  2^6^  footnote  ;  Description  of  the  Plates.,  p.  495). 

p.  255.  Footnote'''.  The  form  of  the  stylus  used  for  writing  cunei- 
form, and  the  method  of  using  it,  have  been  discussed  by  P.  Zehnpfund, 
Ueber  babylonisch-assyrische  Tafelschreibiing.,  in  Actes  dti  S''  Congres 
International  des  Orientalistcs  tenu  en  1889  a.  Stockholm  et  a  Chris- 
tiania  {iZ()2>\  PP-  265-272  ;  J.  de  Morgan,  Note  stir  Proce'des  techniques 
en  Usage  chez  les  Scribes  babyloniens  in  Recueil  de  Travaux.,  xxvii. 
(1905),  pp.  240  f  ;  A.  T.  Clay,  Documents  from  the  Temple  Archives 
of  Nippur  (1906),  pp.  17-20;  L.  Messerschmidt,  Zur  Technik  des 
Tontafelschreibens  in  OLZ.  (1906),  cols.  185-196,  304-312,  372-380. 
The  fact  that  the  wedges  were  made  by  impression  merely,  without 
drawing,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  present  writer,  is  confirmed  by 
Clay  :  'To  produce  long  horizontal  wedges  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
out  lines,  as  was  frequently  done,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  stylus 
over  the  soft  clay.  By  simply  lowering  the  handle  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  wedge  as  long  as  the  stylus'  (p.  20). 

p.  332.  Addendum  to  Additional  Note  on  the  IVomen's  Testij  al  of 
fudg.  1 1  ■*°.  The  conclusion  that  the  myth  of  Demeter  and  Kore  is 
to  be  connected,  in  its  origin,  with  the  myth  of  Istar  and  Tammuz 
may  be  substantiated  by  the  following  facts  : — 

(i)  The  brilliant  discovery  of  Ball  {PSBA.  xvi.,  1894,  pp.  195  ff.) 
that  the  Sumerian  name  of  Tammuz,  DUMU.ZI*  (Bab.  Du'iizUy 
Duzul)  is  identical  with  the  Turkish  domftz  'pig,'  and  that  there  is 
thus  an  '  original  identity  of  the  god  with  the  wild  boar  that  slays  him 
in  the  developed  legend,'  is  confirmed,  quite  independently  and  along 

*  Usually  explained  to  mean  'Son  of  life,'  or  as  an  abbreviation  of  DUMU.- 
ZI.ABZU,  'True  son  of  the  deep  water.'  It  is  possible  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  meanings  may  have  been  read  into  the  name  after  its  original  sigriificatiori 
had  been  forgotten. 

X  On  the  evolution  of  the  name-forms  in  Sumerian  and  Semitic,  cf.  Zimmern, 
Der  Bab.  Gott  Tamus,  pp.  703  f. 
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totally  different  lines,  by  Robertson  Smith's  scarcely  less  brilliant 
conjecture  that  the  pig  was  originally  regarded  as  the  theriomorphic 
representative  of  the  deity.  '  My  own  belief,'  says  this  latter  writer, 
'  is  that  the  piacular  sacrifice  of  swine  at  Cyprus  on  April  2  repre- 
sents the  death  of  the  god  himself,  not  an  act  of  vengeance  for  his 
death.  .  .  .  Adonis,  in  short,  is  the  Swine-god,  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  sacred  victim  has  been  changed  by  false  inter- 
pretation into  the  enemy  of  the  god'  {^Religion  of  the  Semites,'^  p.  392, 
n  * ;  id.  ^  p.  41 1,  «*).  Among  the  Greeks  '  the  pig  is  the  victim  speci- 
ally consecrated  to  the  powers  of  the  lower  world'  (Farnell,  T/ie  Cults 
of  the  Greek  States^  iii.  p.  32).  The  ceremonial  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  by  women  in  the  cult  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  this  connexion.  Lucian's  scholiast  states 
that  'At  the  Thesmophoria  it  is  the  fashion  to  throw  living  pigs  into 
the  underground  sanctuaries  .  .  .  and  certain  women  called  avTKr]T p[ai 
descend  and  bring  up  the  decaying  remnants  and  place  them  on  the 
altars  :  and  people  believe  that  the  man  who  takes  (part  of  them)  and 
mixes  them  up  with  his  grain  for  sowing  will  have  an  abundant  harvest. 
And  they  say  that  there  are  serpents  down  below  about  the  vaults, 
which  eat  the  greater  part  of  the  food  thrown  down'  (quoted  from 
Farnell,  op.  cit.  p.  89  ;  cf.  also  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion^  ch.  iv.).  Here  it  is  questioned  whether  the 
swine  were  regarded  merely  as  gifts  to  the  earth-goddess,  or  as  incar- 
nations of  the  divinities  themselves.  The  former  view  is  taken  by 
Frazer  {Spirits  of  the  Corn,  ii.  pp.  16  ff.) ;  while  Farnell  regards  the 
evidence  as  insufficient  to  establish  it,  and  supposes  that  'as  these 
goddesses  may  be  supposed  to  have  partaken  of  the  swine's  flesh  that 
was  thrown  down  to  them,  the  remnant  would  be  regarded  as  charged 
with  part  of  their  divinity,  and  would  be  valuable  objects  to  show 
(?  strew)  over  the  fields.  But  no  Greek  legend  or  ritual  reveals  any 
sense  of  the  identity  between  Demeter  and  the  pig'  {op.  cit.  pp.  90  f). 
We  may  remark,  however,  that,  at  any  rate  from  the  Semitic  side, 
the  method  of  sacrifice — the  throwing  down  of  the  living  animal — is 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  theriomorphic  conception.  The  slaying  of  the 
victim  by  a  method  which  avoided  bloodshed,  or  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  self-immolation,  suggests  that  it  was  a  totem- 
animal  too  sacred  to  be  slaughtered  by  any  individual  worshipper 
(cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,"^  pp.  418  ff.).*  The 
term  fxeyapov,  or  fiuyapov,  which  is  used  to  describe  the  underground 
caves  {to.  fi(ynpa)  into  which  the  pigs  were  thrown,  and  also  the 
adytum  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  where  the  oracular  responses  were 

*  The  refeiencu  in  Isa.  65*,  66 1"  to  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  by  the  renegade 
Palestinian  Jews  or  Samaritans,  probably  in  early  post-exilic  times,  reiirobates 
the  practice  not  simply  'x-causc  the  animal  was  regarded  as  unclean  vipon  arbi- 
trary or  sanitary  grounds,  but  as  a  definite  act  of  idolatry ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  ceremonial  partaking'  of  the  flesh  of  the  totem- 
animal  in  rammuz-ritual.     Cf.  Cheyne,  Frophecia  of  Isaiah,  ad  loc. 
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received,  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  Homeric  term  fieyapov,  which 
denotes  a  large  chamber,  hall,  or  palace,  and  has  been  supposed  with 
considerable  probability  to  be  the  Phoen.  and  Heb.  in^'drd,  Ar. 
inugdra,  'cave,'  with  y  for  rough  y  in  transliteration,  as  in  ra{'a  =  nTy, 
etc.* ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  the  Semitic  connexions  of  the  rites  of  which 
we  are  speaking  receive  further  substantiation. 

(2)  One  of  the  titles  most  frequently  applied  to  Tammuz  in 
Sumerian  dirges  is  AMA.USUMGAL.ANNA.  This  means  lit. 
'Mother,  great  serpent,  heaven,'  i.e.  'the  divine  Mother  who  is  the 
great  serpent.':}:  Tammuz  is  also  occasionally  equated  with  the 
goddess  KA.DI.  Now  KA.DI  (^as  has  been  noted  by  Jensen,  ^5, 
vi.  I,  p.  565)  is  stated  in  iv.'-'  R.  30,  No.  2,  Obv.  18  and  Rev.  6  to  be  a 
deity  of  the  Underworld;  according  to  v.  R.  31,  30  she  is  identical 
with  the  divine  Serpent  {ilu  siru) ;  from  a  text  published  by  Scheil 
{Textes  ElnTH.-Sanit,  i^  sdrie,  p.  91,  1.  23)  we  gather  that  the  Serpent 
is  the  'child'  {)iiiru\  or,  it  maybe,  the  'messenger'  {sipru)  of  KA.DI ; 
while,  according  to  v.  R.  46,  29,  the  constellation  of  the  Serpent  repre- 
sents the  goddess  Ereskigal,  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  Persephone 
as  mistress  of  the  Underworld.  For  the  Greeks  also,  however,  the 
serpent  is  the  incarnation  of  the  earth-goddess  Ge,  the  prototype  of 
Demeter  (cf.  Farnell,  op.  cit.  pp.  9  f )  ;  and,  as  is  clear  from  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Thesmophoria  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
'this  animal  that  was  once  the  incarnation  of  the  earth-spirit  remains 
the  familiar  representative  of  the  chthonian  goddesses  of  the  Olympian 
period'  (Farnell,  op.  cit.  p.  91).     Further  comment  is  needless. 

p.  340.  Note  on  Sor'ah.  The  city  Sa-ar-ha,  mentioned  in  the  T.A. 
Letters,  together  with  A-ia-lu-na,  i.e.  Aijalon  (Kn.  273),  can  hardly  be 
other  than  the  Biblical  Sor'ah.  It  may  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  vocalization  of  Sa-af-ha  with  the  modern  .Sar'ah, 
whether  the  Biblical  form  ought  not  likewise  to  be  vocalized  not 
nyi^*  but  nyiV  Sar  ah.     Cf.  ffi  2apaa. 

p.  351.  Note  on  c/i.  14^.  To  the  parallels  adduced  for  the  method 
employed  by  Samson  in  rending  the  lion,  add  the  duplicated  figure 
rending  a  lion  on  the  seal-cylinder  impression  figured  in  Revue 
d'Assyriologie,  xxx,  (1916),  Plate  I,  fig.  6. 

p.  359.  Since  the  footnote  dealing  with  the  /Souyoi/ia-myth  was 
written,  there  has  appeared  an  article  on  the  subject  by  A.  E.  Shipley 
\n  Journal  of  Phitology,  xxxiv.  (1915),  pp.  97-105. 

p.  408.  J.  Halevy,  REJ.  xxL  (1890),  pp.  207-217,  treats  the  narrative 

*  Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites^  y>.  200;  Lagarde,  Symmicta, 
ii.  p.  91  ;  Muss-Arnolt,  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Trans,  of  the 
American  Philol.  Assoc,  xxiii.  (1892),  p.  73;  Boisacq,  Diet.  Iitym.  de  la  Langue 
Grecque,  p.  617. 

X  Cf.  Zimmern,  Der  Bab.  Gott  Tamuz.  p.  7,  n"^;  Langdon,  Tammuz  and 
Ishtar,  pp.  114  ff. 
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of  Judg.  17,  18  as  a  single  document,  and  regards  it  as  probably  the 
work  of  a  Judaean  patriot  and  convinced  partisan  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  who  aimed  at  defaming  the  rival  Israelite  sanctuaries  of 
Bethel  (Micah's  temple)  and  Dan  by  imputing  to  them  a  discreditable 
origin — both  of  them  owed  their  origin  to  a  theft  ;  whereas  the  site 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  honestly  purchased  by  David  at  a 
high  price  (2  Sam.  24  ^'X  Halevy's  arguments  are  ingenious  but  not 
convincing. 

J.  A.  Bewer  {T/ie  Composition  of  Judges^  Chaps.  17,  18,  in  AJSL. 
xxix.  (1913-14),  pp.  261-283)  attacks  the  critical  theories  of  compila- 
tion or  of  interpolation  in  this  narrative,  maintaining  that  '  the  story 
is  a  unity  throughout  with  very  few  redactional  touches  (17",  18  ^^•*'^, 
and  possibly  18 -"'■'^■'').  His  arguments  do  not  lead  the  present  editor 
to  modify  his  conclusions,  as  expressed  in  pp.  442  fif.,  in  any  respect. 

The  credit  must,  however,  be  given  to  Bewer  of  recognizing  the 
Levite's  name  in  Dk^'  "i!l  SIHI  of  17',  which  he  emends  DC'")3"|3  N-ini 
'and  he  was  a  son  of  Gershom' — thus  anticipating  the  suggestion 
made  independently  by  the  present  writer  in  his  note  ad  loc.  Bewer 
also  favours  the  emendation  ['nxn  for  }'nxn  which  has  been  adopted 
in  18^9. 

p.  430.  Footnote  \  on  Nephtoah  =  Lifta.  Another  instance  of  the 
change  of  «  to  /  in  a  modern  Ar.  nam.e  as  compared  with  its  ancient 
equivalent  is  seen  in  Shunem  =  Snlem.  On  the  loss  of  the  final  h 
after  a  long  vowel  cf.  Kampffmeyer,  ZDPV.  xv.  p.  26,  who  cites  the 
similar  disappearance  of  the  V  in  nbflti'N  (Josh.  13^*)  by  the  side  of 
the  normal  ybritJ'X. 

p.  442.  Chs.  19 '-21-'.  To  the  authorities  named  add  J.  A.  Bewer, 
The  Composition  of  Judges.,  Chap.  19,  in  AJSL.  xxx.  (1914-15),  pp.  81- 
93  ;  The  Composition  of  fudges  20,  21,  id.  pp.  149-165.  The  narrative 
is  regarded  as  'derived  from  one  old,  in  the  main  reliable,  source, 
which  was  worked  over  by  a  late  theocratic  editor.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  still  later  annotator,  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
editor,  inserted  a  few  characteristic  interpolations.' 

p.  462.  Ch.  19^  note  on  'the  day  hath  waned,  etc'  The  connexion 
of  Heb.  na"l  with  Bab.  rabii  or  rapu  'to  sink'  (of  the  sun  setting) 
has  been  affirmed  (since  the  printing  of  our  note)  by  Haupt  in  AfSL. 
xxxiii.  (Oct.  191 6),  p.  48.  Haupt  also  connects  f^pha'im  with  rapu 
as  meaning  'those  who  have  "sunk"  into  their  unseen  abode'  (as 
is  done  by  the  present  writer  in  note  on  'Teraphim,'  p.  421,  after  the 
suggestion  of  Ball),  though  he  denies  connexion  between  r^phd'itn 
and  Teraphim.  Since  Haupt  makes  no  reference  to  Ball's  remarks 
in  Proc.  Brit.  Acad.  vii.  p.  16  (a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Academy  on  June  3,  191 5,  and  published  shortly  afterwards),  we  must 
assume  that  the  two  scholars  have  independently  reached  similar 
conclusions. 
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p.  486.  Ch.  10^°.  Note  on  'the  crag  of  Rimmon.'  The  ordinary 
identification  with  Rammon,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Bethel,  is 
opposed  by  W.  F.  Birch  [PEF.  Qy.  St.,  1879,  PP-  127-129),  who  makes 
a  strong  point  of  the  use  of  sdd  '  crag '  or  '  cliff'  as  denoting  '  a  rock 
more  or  less  perpendicular'  (cf  2  Chr.  25  '^,  Jer.  51  ^^^  Ps.  141  ^).  He 
states  that  there  is  no  such  cliff  at  Rammon,  which  Stanley  {Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  214)  describes  as  'a  white  chalky  height,'  and  Rob. 
{BR?  i.  p.  440)  as  '  a  conical  chalky  hill ' ;  and  maintains  that  this 
want  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  identification  of  this  site  with  '  the  crag 
of  Rimmon.'  All  that  is  left,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  identification 
is  the  identity  of  name  :  but  modern  place-names  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  pomegranate  tree  {Ru?>midneh)  or  group  of  such  trees 
{Rummdn),  happen  to  be  extremely  common  in  Palestine  (the  pre- 
sent writer  has  counted  eighteen  such  in  SWP.  Great  Map);  thus 
by  itself  identity  of  name  argues  nothing. 

The  claims  of  Rammon  to  be  the  site  mentioned  in  our  narrative 
were  investigated  by  Finn  {Byeways  in  Palestine,  1868,  pp.  205  ff.), 
who  visited  the  spot  in  order  to  inquire  for  a  cavern  which  might  be 
capable  of  containing  six  hundred  men  for  four  months.  He  saw 
four  (not  large)  caverns,  and  was  told  of  two  others ;  and  his  con- 
clusion was  that  'all  the  refugees  might  sleep  in  these  places  if 
there  was  no  village  at  the  time,  which  seems  probable.'  On  Finn's 
return  from  Rammon,  the  guide  told  him  of  a  vast  cavern  in  the 
Wady  Suwenit  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  men,  near  which 
there  is  a  watercourse  half-way  down  the  precipice  (cf  p.  208).  This 
cave,  which  is  known  as  Mugaret  el-6a'y>  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  described  by  H.  B.  Rawnsley  {PEF.  Qy.  St.,  1879,  PP- 
1 1 8- 1 26).  It  occupies  a  precipitous  position  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  Wady  Suwenit,  and  is  near  a  spring  which  affords  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  There  is  a  current  tradition  in  Geba'  that  the  cave 
will  hold  six  hundred  men,  and  the  main  entrance-cave  is  said  to 
afford  shelter  for  sixteen  flocks  of  one  hundred  sheep  each.  Rawnsley 
thought  that  six  hundred  men  might  hide  there  in  case  of  emergency ; 
while  three  hundred  could  find  ample  lodging. 

This  is  the  site  which  Birch  (in  the  article  above  mentioned) 
advocates  as  the  real  '  crag  of  Rimmon.'  If  he  is  correct,  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  question  raised  hy  c/t.  20  *3,  why  the  pursuit 
of  the  Benjaminites  ceased  when  they  had  reached  a  point  to  the 
east  of  Geba',  viz.  the  fact  that  at  this  point  they  would  disappear 
over  the  side  of  the  Wady  Suwenit,  and  reach  their  refuge.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  improbable  that,  when  the  fugitives  could  reach  such  a 
stronghold  as  this  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  (four  or  five 
miles)  from  Gibe'ah,  and  were  at  any  rate  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood when  they  came  '  east  of  Geba','  they  should  have  travelled 
double  the  distance  in  order  to  reach  Rammon,  which  can  in  no  way 
be  compared  as  a  defensive  position. 
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I.  Texts  and  Versions 

1ft  .  .  The  Hebrew  consonantal  text,  as  represented  by  all 
MSS.  and  printed  editions. 

JIfi  .  .  The  same  as  supplied  with  vowels  and  accents  by 
the  Massoretes.  Ordinarily,  |ij  represents  the 
Massoretic  text,  unless  the  reading  in  question 
depends  upon  vowels  or  accents,  when  ilH  is 
employed. 
Variation  in  reading  between  |^  and  iH  is  represented 
in  the  usual  way,  viz.  by 

Kt.    .         .     K'fhibh,  the  '  written,'  i.e.  consonantal,  text. 

K'rd  .        .     The  '  read '  text,  i.e.  the  emendation  of  the  Massoretes. 

ffi  .  .  The  Greek  (Septuagint)  version  (ed.  Swete,  1887). 
Different  MSS.  are  represented  by  ffi^  (Alex- 
andrinus,  edd.  Brooke  and  M'^Lean,  1897)  ;  ffi" 
(Vaticanus),  etc.  ffi'"  =  the  recension  of  Lucian  as 
edited  by  Lagarde  (cf.  p.  cxxvi.). 

*A.      .         .     The  Greek  version  of  Aquila  ; 

2.       .        .  ,,  „  Symmachus ; 

0.       .        .  „  „  Theodotion ; 

cited    from     Field,     Origenis    Hexaplorum    quae 
supersunt  (1875). 

IL  .  .  The  Old  Latin  (pre-Hieronymian)  version,  fragments  of 
which  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Sabatier 
{Bil>lio7um  .  .  .  Latinae  Versiones,  vol.  i.  175 1), 
and  Vercellone  ( F«/-/a^  Leciiones  Vult^.  I.at.  Bibl.., 
vol.  ii.  1864).  31"'  =  Codex  Lugduncnsis  (ed.  Ul. 
Robert,  1 881 -1900),  as  cited  by  Kit.  BH. 

SH^  .  .  The  Syro-hexaplar  version  (ed.  Lagarde,  Bibliothccae 
Syriacae.,  1892). 

&•"      .         .     The  Syriac  (PeshittA)  version. 

ST       .        .      The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets  (ed.  Lagarde, 

Prophetae  Chaldaice,\^y2  ;  Praetorius,  Das  Targum 

ziini    Buck   dcr  Richtcr,    1900).     This   Targum   is 

sometimes  cited  as  ST-'.    ST"  =  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 

on  the  Pentateuch, 
xxii 
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H       .  .  The  Latin  version  of  Jerome  (Vulgate). 

Ar.     .  .  The  Arabic  version  (based  on  S*"). 

Copt .  .  The  Coptic  version. 

A.V.  .  .  The  Authorized  version. 

R.V.  .  .  The  Revised  version. 

O.T.  .  .  Old  Testament. 

2.  Sources. 

D       .        .     The  Deuteronomist. 

D-      .         .A  later  hand  influenced  by  the  former. 

E  .  .  The  Elohistic  narrative  in  the  Hexateuch,  Judg.,  and 
I  Sam. 

E^  .  ,  Later  work  by  a  member  {or  members)  of  the  Elohistic 
school. 

H       .         .     The  Law  of  Holiness  in  Leviticus. 

J  ,  .  The  Jehovistic  {or  Yahwistic)  narrative  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch, Judg.  and  i  Sam. 

JE  .  .  The  combined  narrative  of  J  and  E — a  symbol  used 
when  it  is  not  possible,  or  not  necessary,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sources. 

R°  .  .  The  Deuteronomic  redactors  of  Kgs.  and  of  JE  in 
Josh. 

R"^^  .  .  Redactor  of  the  school  of  E^,  the  principal  editor  of 
Judg.  (cf.  pp.  xli  ff.). 

RJ^  .  .  Redactor  of  J  and  E  in  the  Hexateuch,  judg.,  and 
I  Sam. 

R*"  .  .  Redactors  of  the  Priestly  school  (influenced  by  the 
Hexateuchal  document  P)  of  Judg.  and  Kgs. 

P        .         .     The  Priestly  document  in  the  Hexateuch. 

X       .        .     An  unknown  source  in  Judg.  20,  21  (cf.  p.  457  f.). 

3.  Authorities. 

[See  also  the  literature  cited  at  the  head  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Com- 
mentary. The  works  there  mentioned  are  cited,  within  (he  section  to  which 
they  refer,  by  the  authors'  names  only.] 

AJSL. — The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures (vols  i.-xi.,  entitled  Heb>aica,  1884-95). 

AJTh. — American  Journal  of  Theology  (1897  ff.). 

Bach. — J.  Bachmann,  Das  Buck  der  Richter  (1868). 
Vol.  i.  on  chs.  1-5  is  all  that  ever  appeared. 

Baethgen,  Beitnige. — F.  Baethgen,  Beitriige  ztir  Seniitischen  Reli- 
gions geschichte  (1888). 

BDB.— F.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  and  C.  A.  Briggs,  A  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  ( 1 89 1  - 1 906). 

Ber.— E.  Bertheau,  Das  BucJi  der  Richter  u?ui  Ruth  (2nd  ed., 
1883)  :  Kurzgef  Exeget.  Handhuch  zum  A.T. 
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Black— J.  S.  Black,  The  Book  of  Judges  (1892);  The  Smaller 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  Containing  suggestions  by  W. 
Robertson  Smith  (RSm). 

Bochart,  Hierozoicon. — S.  BOCHARTUS,  Hierozoicon ;  sive  Bipertitum 
Opus  de  Animalibus  Sacrae  Scripturae,  cum  notis  E.  F.  C.  Rosen- 
miiller  (1793-6). 

Bohl,  KH. — F.  BOHL,  Kanaaniier  ujid  Hebriier :  Untcrsuchicngen 
zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Volkstiims  und  der  Religion  Israels  auf 
dem  Boden  Kanaans  (1911). 

Br.— R.  E.  Brunnow,  A  Classified  List  of  all  Simple  and  Compound 

Cuneiforfn  Ideogra7ns  (1887-9). 
Breasted,  AR. — J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  (5  vols., 

1906-7). 
Hist.  Eg. — A  History  of  Egypt  (1906). 

Bu.,  \(i:omm\ — K.  Budde,  Das  Buch  der  Richter  (1897).-  Kurzer 
Hand-Cofn?nentar  zum  A.T.  herausg.  von  K.  Marti. 

RS. — Die  Backer  Richter  und  Samuel,  ihre  Ouellen  und  ihr 

Auf  bail  (1890). 

Buhl,  Geogr. — F.  Buhl,  Geographie  des  Alien  Paldsiina  (1896). 

Burch. — M.  Burchardt,  Die  Altkanaandischen  Fremdworte  und 
Eigennamen  in  Aegyptischen  (1909-10). 

Camb.  Bib. — The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  atid  Colleges. 

CH. — J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  The 
Hexateuch  according  to  the  Revised  Version  .  .  .  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  etc.  (1900). 

CH.-',  CH.*^,  etc.,  refer  to  the  lists  of  Words  and  Phrases 
characteristic  of  J,  E,  etc.,  as  contained  in  vol.  i.  pp.  185  ff.  In 
such  references  the  number  following  is  the  number  in  the  list. 

CIS. — Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  (1881  ff.). 

Le  Clerc — J.  Clericus,  Vcteris  Testamenti  Libri  Historici  {170Z). 

Cooke — G.  A.  Cooke,  The  Book  of  Judges  (191 3)  .•  Cambridge  Bible. 

Often  cited  as  Cooke,  Comm.  in  the  notes  on  chs.  4  and  5,  when 

supplementary  to,  or  divergent  from,  the  monograph  noticed  on 

p.  78. 

NSI. — A  Text-book  of  North- Setni tic  Inscriptions  (1903). 

Cor.  -C.  CORNILL,  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 

Testafnent,  trans,  by  G.  H.  Box  (1907). 
COT. — E.    SCHRADER,    The    Cuneifortn    Inscriptions  and   the   Old 

Testament,  2nd  ed.,  trans,  by  O.  C.  Whitehouse  (1885-88). 
CT. — Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the  British 

Museum  (1896  ff.). 
Davidson,  Syntax. — A.  B.  Davidson,  Hebrew  Syntax  (1894). 
DB. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  by  J.  Hastings  (1898- 1902). 
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Delitzsch,  Paradies. — FRIED.    Delitzsch,    Wo  lag  das  Parodies  ? 

Eine  Biblisch-Assyriologische  Siudic  (1881). 
Prolego»iena.— Prolegomena  eines  Neuen  Hebr.-Arain.  Jl  lir/er- 

buchs^zinn  AT.{\%Zb\ 

HWB. — Assyrisches  Handivortejbuch  (1896). 

Doom.— A,    VAN    DOORNINCK,    Bijdrage   tot  de    Tekstkritiek  van 

Richieren,  i.-xvi.  (1879). 
Dozy — R.  Dozy,  Supplement  aux  Diciionnaires  Arabes  {\%Z\). 
Driver,  Tenses? — S.  R.  Driver,  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew 

Tenses  (3rd  ed.,  1892). 
LOT? — An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

(9th  ed.,  19 14). 
NHTS? — Notes  on  the  Hebreiu  Text  and  the  Topography  of  the 

Books  of  Samuel  (2nd  ed.,  19 13). 
Schweich  Lectures. — Modern  Research  as  illustrating  the  Bible 

{Schweich  Lectures,  1908). 
EB. — Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  ed.  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland 

Black  (1899- 1903). 
Ehr.— A.  B.  Ehrlich,  Randglossen  zur  Hebrdischen  Bibel  (voL  3, 

1910). 
ET. — Expository  Times  (1889  ff.). 
Evv.,  HL — H.  EwALD,   The  History  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans,  of  vols. 

i.-v.,  1869-74). 

DAB. — Die  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes  (2nd  ed.,  1854-67). 

Field,  Hex. — F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt  (1875). 
Frankenberg — W.  Frankenberg,  Die  Composition  des  Deuteronom. 

Richterbuches  {Richter  ii.  6 — xvi.)  nebst  eincr  Kritik  von  Richter 

xvii.-xxi.  (1895). 
Garstang,  Hittites. — J.  Garstang,  The  Land  of  the  Hittites  (19 10). 
Ges.,  Thes. — W.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criticus  Ling. 

Hebr.  et  Chald.  Veteris  Testamenti  (1826-^^). 
G.-K. — Gesenius'  Hebrew  G?-ammar  as  edited  and  enlarged  by  the  late 

E.  Kautzsch,  2nd  English  ed.  revised  in  accordance  with  the 

28th  German  ed.  (1909)  by  A.  E.  Cowley  (1910). 
Gra. — H.    Gr.\TZ,  Emendationes   in   Plerosque   Sacrae   Scriptures 

Veteris  Testa?nenti  Libros,  ed.  G.  Bacher :  (fasc.  terL  1894). 
Gress. — H.  Gressmann,  Die  Anfdnge  Israels  (1912-14),  Part  i.  2  of 

Die  Schriften  des  Alten  Testa/nents,  edited  by  various  scholars. 
Hall,  NE.—B..  R.  Hall,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East  ( 1 9 1 3). 
Holzinger — H.    HoLZiNGER,   Richter  2*^-16^'    untersucht,  as  quoted 

from  the  manuscript  by  Budde  in  his  Commentary. 
Hommel,  AHT. — F.  Hommel,  The  Ancient  Hcbf-ew  Tradition  as 

illustrated  by   the  Monuments,   trans,    by   E.   M'^Clure  and  L. 

trossle  (1897). 
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Hommel,  Grtindriss. — Grundriss  der  GeograpMe  und  Geschichte  des 

A I  ten  Orients  (1904). 
Houb. — C.   F.    HOUBIGANTIUS,  Notoe  Criticae  in  Universes  Veteris 

Testamenti  Libras  (1777). 
HP. — R.  Holmes  and  J.  Parsons,    Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum 

cum  Variis  Lectionibus  (1798- 1827). 
ICC. — The  International  Critical  Commentary. 
JAOS.— ^Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1851  flf.)- 
Jastrow,  RBA.  —  M.   Jastrow,  jr.,   Die  Religion   Babylotiiens  und 

Assyriens  (1905-12). 
-^—  RBBA. — Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia 

and  Assyria  ( 1 9 1 1 ). 
JBL. — Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  (1890  ff.). 
Jensen,  Kosmologie. — P.  Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier 

(1890). 
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4,  Other  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 


Ar.,   . 

.     Arabic. 

Aram., 

.     Aramaic. 

Assyn,      . 

.     Assyrian. 

Bab., 

.     Babylonian. 

Eg.,  .        . 

.     Egyptian. 

Heb., 

.     Hebrew. 

New  Heb., 

.     New  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Mishna,  etc. 

Syr.,  . 

.     Syriac. 

al,     .         . 

.     et  aliter  or  et  alii. 

'V\      . 

.     ")»ij1  'and  the  rest' ;  used  when  a  Heb.  quota 

tion  is  incomplete. 
'         .        .         .     Sign  of  abbreviation  in  Heb.  words. 

The  sign  +  after  a  series  of  Biblical  references  means  that  all 
occurrences  in  the  O.T.  of  the  word  or  phrase  in  question  have  been 
cited. 

Biblical  references  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  numeration  of 
chapter  and  verse  in  the  English  versions.  When  this  varies  in  the 
Hebrev/,  the  variation  is  usually  noted  :  thus,  Hos.  14  ^  |l?^ 

The  first  and  second  halves  of  a  verse  are  specified  as,  e.g.,  ?'.'% 
v.^\  the  guide  to  such  division  being  the  Heb.  accent  Athnah,  which 
halves  the  verse.  When  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  quarter-verses, 
these  are  specified  as,  e.g.  T/.^^a,  t/.'^^,  ?/."'«,  7/.^^'^,  the  dividing  factor 
being  usually  the  accent  Zdkcph,  which  commonly  halves  the  Athnah- 
and  6V//«^-clauses. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  the  following  signs  are 
employed  as  indications  of  correction  : — 

Etnendatiojts  are  placed  between  ^  1. 
Additions  are  placed  between  <^  ^. 
Excisions  are  indicated  by  [  ]. 

Italics  are  used  in  the  ordinary  way  to  mark  cmp/iasis ;  and  not, 
as  in  A. v.,  R.V.,  as  an  indication  that  the  words  so  marked  are  not 
represented  in  the  original. 

A  small  superlinear  figure  attached  to  the  title  of  a  work  {e.g. 
Driver,  Tenses  ^)  denotes  the  edition  to  which  reference  is  made. 
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Consonants. 
Arabic.  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

b  J    k 

^  CJ    k 

\  J     I 

m 


TT    9 

h  I 


h  ^ 


^  d 

J  d 

J  ^ 

w  ? 

t 

1  ^ 


n 
i     h 


^     u,  w 

^  ^  y 


N 

3     &, 

3 

bh 

5     ^, 

J 

gh 

•1     d, 

T 

dk 

n   /i. 

1      tt»,  V 

Babylonian. 

r    0 

Non-gutturais 

n   /fc 

as  in  Hebrew 

D    ^^ 

> 

*    2/ 

b 

3     k, 

3 

kh 

h     I 

0   m 

3      U 

D    i 

y  ' 

a  p, 

3 

ph 

V     S 

P   ^ 

T    r 

ir   8 

^   S 

n   <, 

n 

fh 
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Vowels. 

Long.  Short.  Half-vowels, 

XlGDrGW  "^ 

W.  Aramaic/'^'  "'  ^'  ^''  *'  ^'  ^'  ^  ^'  '^'  ^'  ^'  ^        '^'  ^'  '^^  °^"  ""*'" 

Syriac    .     .  a,  i,  H  a,  e 

Arabic    .     .  d,  i,  H  a,  ?,  %,  and  modifications  to 

e  and  o  where  usual. 

Babylonian    d,  ^,  i,  H  a,  e,  i,  u 

In  Hebrew  place-  and  personal  names  the  familiar  forms  of 
A.V.  and  R.V.  are  usually  retained  ;  except  that  !f  is  always  repre- 
sented by  s  and  not  z,  certain  letters  are  marked  by  diacritic  points 
(thus  n  =  h,  t3  =  t,  D  =  s,  P  =  k),  and  y  is  regularly  marked  by  ',  except 
where  it  already  stands  as  g  {i.e.  g=  c)  through  the  influence  of  ffi,  as 
in  nty  =  ^(^Co,  Gaza).  K  is  occasionally  represented  by '.  The  divine 
name  niiT'  is  regularly  represented  by  Yahweh. 


INTRODUCTION 

§  1.  Title,  Scope,  and  Place  in  the  Canon. 

The  title  of  the  Book  is  in  ^  d>DS'^,  .^ophHim,  whence  comes 
our  English  title  'Judges.'  The  principal  versions  render 
ffiKPITAI;  V  Liber  Judicum,  Hehrdice  Sophetim;  S"-  )i_.,  .^rr, 
U^^  Zl.]-^  ]-^I^,  .  ^],rcu]  .  .1^?  'The  book' of  the 
Judges  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Avhich  is  called  in  Hebrew 
oOph^tim.'' 

The  title  SophHim  is  doubtless  derived  from  ch.  2i6ff.   which  is 
due  to  the  main  editor  (R"^^ ;  of.  .^  4),  who  employs  the  term' '  Judc.es  ' 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  it  in  Eno-lish  of 
officials  who  decide  legal  cases  and  act  as  arbitrators  between  man 
and  man,  but  with  the  meaning  '  Vindicators;  ot  ' Deliverers' horn 
the  power  of  foreign  oppressor..*     There  exist,  however,  passa-es 
in  the  Book,  not  due  to  this  editor,  in  which  the  term  is  used^in 
the  more  general  sense  of  'Arbitrators 'or  '  .Magistrates' (cf  further 
on  this  distinction  in  usage,  p.  1,  footnote).     In^this  latter  sense,  the 
Oarthaginian   title   sx^fes   (sufes),    plur.    sufetes    [i.e.  DSitr    D^psilJ^) 
as  cited  by  Livy  and  other  Latin  writers,  has  been  aptly  compared 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  term  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  cf.  Cooke," 
iVM.  pp.  115f.+  ' 

The  Book  of  Judges  deals  with  the  period  during  which  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  still  struggling  to  maintain  their  footing  in 
Oanaan,  before  they  had  attained  such  an  amount  of  cohesion  amonc. 
themselves  as  entitled  them  to  rank  as  a  nation  rather  than  as  a 
collection  of  separate  units,  and  enabled  them  to  establish  their 
mdependence  against  the  foreign  races  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. During  this  period  u-e  repeatedly  find  one  or  more  of 
the  tribes  falling  under  the  foreign  yoke  for  a  time,  until  the  upris- 
ing of  some  one  of  sufficient  personality  to  revive  and  unite  the 

.•M  ^ff°^%P^,«fgesHeb.ilf^J,-a'  ■  Saviour 'i.s  used  by  the  editor  as  an  alt.rualive 
title  (cf.  ch  39.i«);  and  we  also  find  the  verb  hdlla'  'to  save'  similarly  used  as  a 
synonym  of  to  j  udge. ' 

t  Jensen  (ZA.  iv.,  1889,  pp.  278  fF.)  quotes  evidence  in  proof  that  in  Assyr.  sdpitu 
was  used  to  denote  the  commander  of  a  host.     Cf,  KAT.'^  pp.  647  650.  ' 
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scattered  energy  of  the  clans,  and  thus  to  enable  ther.i  to  shake 
themselves  free.  Such  leaders  (the  bdphftlm,  ■  Judges '),  after  the 
success  of  their  efforts,  seem  generally  to  have  continued  to  hold  a 
position  of  authority  which,  though  doubtless  merely  local  and 
uninvested  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  kingship  of  later  times,  yet 
represents  a  stage  of  development  preparatory  to  the  monarchy  ; 
just  as  their  partial  success  in  uniting  the  tribes  to  take  common 
action  against  the  foe  is  a  stage  towards  the  later  unity  which  made 
possible  the  ideal  of  a  nation  organically  combined  under  the  rule  of 
one  king. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Canon — -the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  KHhuhhim,  '  Writings '  (Hagiographa) — the  Book 
of  Judges  finds  its  place  among  the  Prophets.  This  second  divi- 
sion is  sub-divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  reckoned  as 
containing  four  books — '  the  Former  Prophets,'  consisting  of  Joshua', 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  '  the  Latter  Prophets,'  comprising 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  '  the  Twelve.' 

The  justification  of  this  inclusion  of  Judges  among  the  Prophets 
is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  books  assigned  to  '  the  Former 
Prophets,'  in  the  fact  that  the  mere  compilation  of  an  historical 
record  was  not  the  purpose  witli  which  the  book  was  put  into 
slijipe,  but  rather  the  inculcation  of  the  religious  truths  which  were 
to  be  deduced  from  Israel's  past  history.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  ancient  narratives  (for  the  most  part)  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  history,  and  also — and  especially — the  editorial  framework 
into  which  these  older  narratives  have  been  fitted,  are  the  work  of 
the  Prophetical  schools  or  guilds  of  Israel  which,  in  pre-exilic  times, 
were  the  chief  literary  conservators  of  the  records  of  national 
history.  The  lines  along  which  the  religious  bearing  of  Israel's 
past  history  is  worked  out  in  Judges  are  indicated  in  the  sections 
which  follow. 


§  2.  Structure. 

The  Book  of  Judges  opens  with  a  section  extending  from  ch.  1^ 
to  2^,  which  describes  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
promised  land,  and  pictures  this  settlement  as  very  gradual  and 
partial,  and  as  effected,  in  the  main,  through  the  independent 
efforts  of  individual  tribes.  The  facts  which  are  thus  narrated  are 
stated  in  «.^  to  have  taken  place  'after  the  death  of  Joshua'';  bxit 
it  is  clear  that  the  standpoint  of  v}  is  not  the  standpoint  of  the 
main  part  of  the  narrative,  which  pictures  the  tribes  as  starting 
their  movements  from  'the  City  of  Palms,'  i.e.  Jericho  {v}*^),  or  from 
Gilgal  in  the  near  neighbourhood  (2^);  i.e.  from  the  position  in 
which  they  wore  stationed  after  their  first  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
and  which  formed  their  headquarters  during  their  invasion  of  the 
hill-country,  as   narrated  in  Josh.  41^  P,^9  6,  lOe-^-a^^  JE,  10*3, 
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14:'''  R".  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  narrative  of  ch.  1  cannot 
be  coirelaterl  with  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua',  as  this  now  stands  in  the  Book  of  .Tosh. ;  since  this  latter 
pictures  the  conquest  as  the  work  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  a  whole, 
and  as  much  more  complete  and  far-reaching  than  is  pictured  in 
Judg.  1.  Clearly,  therefore,  Judg.  1  ^  to  2  ^  cannot  oi'iginally  have 
stood  as  the  proper  sequel  of  the  closing  chapter  of  Josh.,  which 
pictures  the  death  of  Joshua'  as  taking  place  subsequently  to  the 
dispersion  and  settlement  of  the  tribes  throughout  the  land  of 
Cana'an ;  but  is  out  of  place  in  its  present  connexion,  and  really 
offers  another  account  of  the  original  settlement  in  the  land,  in 
many  respects  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  Josh,  as  that 
Book  now  stands. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  next  section  of  the  Book,  which  runs 
from  ch.  2  "^  to  3  ^,  we  seem  at  once  to  discern  the  true  sequel  to 
Josh.  24  ;  this  section  opening,  in  vv.^'^,  with  an  actual  repetition  of 
the  words  of  Josh.  24  -s-^\  with  one  slight  variation  in  order.  That 
these  vv.^-^  are  not  a  later  insertion  from  Josh.,  but  stand  in  proper 
connexion  with  the  narrative  which  immediately  follows  them  in 
Judg.  2,  requires  no  proof.  While  v.^  reiterates  the  mention  of 
Joshua"s  dismissal  of  the  people  to  their  homes  after  hie  final 
exhortation  to  them  at  Shechem,  as  narrated  in  Josh.  24 1^^-,  vJ 
states  that  they  remained  faithful  to  his  injunctions  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  lives  of  the  elders  who  survived  him,  and  vv.^-^ 
give  a  summary  account  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  narrative  is 
immediately  taken  up  by  v.^'^,  which  states  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  surviving  elders  mentioned  in  v.'^,  there  arose  a  new  genera- 
tion that  did  not  know  Yahweh  nor  the  work  which  He  had  done 
for  Israel,  and  thus  were  guilty  of  defection  from  His  service,  as 
related  in  rv.^''-^^- 

In  these  latter  verses  the  narrator  propounds  his  philosophy  of 
Israel's  history  in  general  terms.  We  are  told  that  defection  from 
Yahweh  and  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Cana'an  (the  Ba'als  and 
'Ashtarts)  led  to  divine  punishment  which  took  the  form  of 
deliverance  into  the  hand  of  foreign  oppressors ;  punishment  was 
followed  by  repentance  and  appeal  to  Yahweh  for  deliverance ; 
Yahweh  thereupon  raised  up  a  'Judge,'  i.e.  a  saviour  or  vindicator 
(cf.  §1),  who  effected  deliverance  by  the  help  of  Yahweh;  but, 
when  the  Judge  died,  defection  from  Yahweh  again  ensued,  and 
the  same  cycle  of  punishment,  repentance,  and  deliverance  was 
re-enacted. 

If  we  examine  the  narratives  which  follow  after  this  introductory 
section,  forming  the  main  body  of  the  Book,  we  find  that  this 
'pragmatic'  scheme  of  history  (as  it  has  been  styled),*  which  has 
been  stated  in  general  terms  in  the  introduction  2  ^^  ^^-j  is  applied 

*  The  term  'pragmatic'  is  used  as  defined  in  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  Current  English;  'treating  facts  of  history  with  reference  to  their  practical 
lessons.' 
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to  partieular  cases  as  they  occur,  the  striking  phraseology  of  the 
general  introduction  being,  for  the  most  part,  repeated  practically 
verhatiiii  in  the  introductions  to  particular  narratives  (cf.  pp.  54:  ff. 
of  the  notes).  Of  such  a  character  are  the  introductions  to  the 
narratives  of  'Othniel,  3  '  ff-,  Ehud,  3  12  ff-,  Deborah  and  Barak,  4  '  «•, 
Gide'on,  6^^-,  Jephthah,  10  *'*''"■  (perhaps  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  judgeship  of  Samuel ;  cf.  note  ad  lor..),  and 
Samson,  13  ^  Corresponding  to  these  introductions  to  the  narra- 
tives, we  find  that  more  or  less  stereotyped  formulae  are  employed 
at  their  close,  referring  to  the  subjugation  of  the  foreign  oppressor, 
and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  '  the  land  had  rest ' : 
so,  after  the  victories  of  'Othniel,  3 1\  Ehud,  3^^,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  4  -^,  5  3^^,  Gide'on,  8  -^.  Elsewhere,  as  a  variation,  the 
length  is  given  of  the  period  during  which  the  Judge  '  judged 
Israel':  so  of  Jephthah,  12"%  Samson,  15 -'^,  repeated  in  16  ^i'', 
the  so-called  '  minor '  Judges,  10  2^3,  12  sn-i* ;  cf.,  in  1  Sam.,  'Eli  4  ^^ 
Samuel  7  ^^ 

It  will  readily  be  noticed  that  the  religious  pragmatism  of  the 
main  introduction  and  the  special  headings  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  histories  as  a  whole.  In  these  the  religious  motive,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  put  forward,  is  of  a  much  more  ingenuous  and  primitive 
character.  Yahweh  commissions  men  to  act  as  deliverers,  and  His 
Spirit  incites  them  to  deeds  of  valour ;  but,  if  we  except  certain 
special  sections,  such  as  6 '''■i''  and  lO'^'^^  (this  latter  a  much 
expanded  form  of  the  ordinary  introduction  to  a  narrative),  we 
find  that  the  conceptions  of  sin,  punishment,  and  repentance,  so 
far  from  being  prominently  brought  forward,  are  altogether  ignored 
and  unmentioned.  In  the  history  of  Samson,  in  particular,  the 
conception  of  the  hero  as  a  divinely  appointed  deliverer  of  his 
people  seems  little  suited  to  the  narrative ;  since  his  actions,  so 
far  as  his  personal  volition  is  concerned,  are  wholly  dictated  by 
his  own  wayward  inclinations,  and  he  does  not  in  any  way  effect 
deliverance  or  even  respite  from  the  foreign  yoke. 

We  observe  also  that,  whereas  the  stereotyped  introduction  to 
the  various  narratives  speaks  as  though  the  apostasy  of  Israel  from 
time  to  time,  and  their  ensuing  punishment,  were  national  and 
general,  the  actual  illustrations  adduced  in  the  narratives  them- 
selves are,  at  any  rate  in  most  cases,  merely  local,  some  particular 
ti'ibe  or  group  of  tribes  falling  temporarily  under  the  dominion  of 
a  foreign  oppressor,  but  Israel  as  a  whole  {i.e.  the  entity  of  twelve 
tribes,  which  is  clearly  intended  by  '  the  children  of  Israel '  of  the 
introtluctory  formula)  being  unaflected. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  main  narratives  of  the  Judges 
and  their  exploits  cannot  emanate  from  the  author  who  was 
responsible  for  the  framework  in  which  they  are  set,  which  enforces 
the  lesson  already  sketched  in  a  preliminary  M'ay  in  (7/5.  2*^-3'^,  con- 
taining (as  we  have  noticed  above)  tlie  original  introduction  to  the 
Book.    Clearly,  the  main  narratives  represent  older  material,  which 
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has  been  utilized  by  a  later  editor  for  the  working  out  of  the 
religious  philosophy  which  he  reads  into  Israel's  past  history. 

The  work  of  the  editor  who  was  responsible  for  the  pragmatic 
introduction,  2  "^-S  ",  and  the  framework  of  the  narratives  follow- 
ing, extends  no  further  than  the  history  of  Samson,  the  last  of  the 
Judges.  The  final  narratives  of  the  Book,  viz.  the  story  of  Micah 
and  the  Danites,  chs.  17,  18,  and  the  story  of  the  outrage  at  Gibe'ah 
with  its  consequences,  chs.  19-21,  though  in  the  main  of  the  same 
literary  character  as  the  other  old  narratives,  do  not  serve  to 
illustrate  this  editor's  scheme  as  laid  down  in  his  general  intro- 
duction, and  altogether  lack  traces  of  his  hand  as  seen  in  the 
stereotyped  introductions  and  conclusions  to  the  stories  of  the 
Judges.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  two  stories, 
though  derived  ultimately  from  the  same  history-book  (or  books) 
as  the  other  old  narratives,  were  not  embraced  within  the  main 
editor's  Book  of  Judges.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
editor  also  omitted,  as  alien  to  his  purpose,  the  story  of  Abimelech, 
ch.  9  (substituting  in  its  place  the  brief  summary  which  is  found 
in  ch.  8  ^^"^5 ;  cf.  p.  266),  and  such  exploits  of  Samson  as  are  now 
related  in  ch.  16  (cf.  p.  338).  These  stories  must  have  been 
re-inserted  into  Judg.  at  a  later  period — very  possibly  by  the 
editor  who  added  the  later  Introduction  to  the  ]3ook  which  we  now 
find  in  chs.  1^-2^.  This  later  editor  appears  also  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  brief  notices  of  the  'minor'  Judges  contained 
in  10^"^,  12  ^■^•''  (the  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  'minor'  Judges 
did  not  belong  to  the  main  editor's  scheme  are  given  on  pp.  289  f.). 
The  notice  of  Shamgar,  ch.  3^'^,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  at  a 
still  later  period  (cf.  p.  76). 

§  3.  The  Old  Narratives. 
From  examination  of  the  old  narratives  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  history  of  Judg.  the  fact  at  once  emerges  that  the  main 
editor  is  dependent,  not  upon  a  single  source,  but  upon  two  main 
sources,  sections  from  which  have  been  pieced  together  without  any 
thoroughgoing  attempt  to  harmonize  existing  inconsistencies  in 
detail ;  much  as  different  documents  have  been  combined  into  a 
single  history  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh.,  and  in  1  Sam.  The 
proof  of  this  fact  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the  special  Intro- 
ductions to  the  varioiis  sections  of  the  Book  which  follow  in  the 
Notes.  The  most  noteworthy  illustration  is  the  history  of  Gide'on, 
chs.  6^-8-S;  but  a  similar  combination  of  two  difierent  narratives 
mav  also  be  traced  in  the  stories  of  Ehud,  ch.  3  '""'',  Abimelech,  ch. 
9,  Jephthah,  chs.  10i"-12~,  and  (in  the  Appendix  to  Judges)  in  the 
narratives  of  chs.  17,  18,  and  19-21.* 

*  The  prose-history  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  ch.  4,  likewise  exhibits  combination 
with  elements  derived  from  another  narrative,  relating  probably  to  different  events. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  this  combination  was  effected  when  the  story  was 
still  in  the  oral  stage  :  cf.  pp.  81  ff. 
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II  is  generally  recognized  that  the  main  characteristics  of  the  old 
narratives  thus  combined  in  Judges  are  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
'  Prophetical '  narrative  which  runs  through  the  Pentateuch  and 
Josh,  (the  Hexateuch) ;  and  which  is  formed,  likewise,  by  combina- 
tion of  two  main  documents,  one  of  which  must  be  supposed  to 
have  emanated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  probably  took 
shape  as  a  written  document  dr.  B.C.  850  (the  reign  of  King 
Jehoshaphat) ;  while  the  other  is  doubtless  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phetic schools  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  should  probably  be 
dated,  in  the  main,  somewhat  later,  i.e.  dr.  B.C.  750  (the  reign  of 
king  Jerobo  am  II.  and  the  period  of  the  wi-iting  prophets,  'Amos 
and  Hosea').  The  former  of  these  two  narratives,  owing  to  its 
predilection  for  the  divine  name  Jehovah  or  Yahweh,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Jehovistic  or  Yahwistic  narrative,  and  cited  under 
the  symbol  J ;  while  the  latter,  which  exhibits  a  preference  for  the 
divine  title  Elohim  ('God'),  is  termed  the  Elohistic  narrative,  and 
is  cited  as  E.* 

Since  J  and  E  carry  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  death  of  Joshua',  and  were  certainly  not  put  into 
writing  until  some  centuries  after  the  latter  event,  there  is  no  a 
priori  reason  why  they  should  be  supposed  each  to  have  terminated 
with  the  narrative  of  Joshua"s  death  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
we  find  in  Judg.  and  1  Sam.  a  similar  combination  of  two  old 
narratives  possessing  much  the  same  characteristics  as  J  and  E,  the 
question  is  at  once  raised  whether  these  narratives  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  continuation  of  J  and  E  in  Josh, ;  J  and  E 
thus  representing,  in  their  original  forms,  continuous  prophetic 
histories  of  the  nation  of  Israel  down  to  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  if  not  further. |  Observing,  moreover,  that  the  closing 
verses  of  Josh.,  ch.  24  -^"^^  E,  are  repeated  practically  verbatim  in 
Judg.  2  ^"^,  the  point  at  which  the  main  editor  opens  his  history, 
and  that  these  verses  point  both  backwards  and  forwards — ^Israel 
served  Yahweh  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  Joshua's 
speech,  which  is  detailed  at  length  in  Josh.  24  ^  ff.  E,  during  the 
lifetimes  of  Joshua'  and  the  elders  Avho  survived  him;  but  the 
setting  of  a  period  to  this  service  immediately  raises  the  question 

*  For  the  evidence  upon  which  these  approximate  dates  are  assigned  to  J  and  E, 
of.  CH.  i.  pp.  107  f.,  117  if. 

X  The  purpose  of  the  present  argument  being  merely  to  suggest  Ihat  the  old  narra- 
tives of  Judg.  are  essentially  of  a  piece  with  J  and  E  in  the  He.'cateuch,  we  are  not 
here  concerned  to  inquire  whether  these  same  two  narratives  continue  later  than 
1  Sam.  12,  which  forms  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  racmarchy  in  Israel.  1  Sam.  1-12  stands  in  essential  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Judg.,  and  examination  of  the  old  narrative  of  Judg.  cannot  be 
carried  out  apart  from  some  consideration  of  these  earlier  chapters  of  1  Sam.  With 
regard  to  1  Sam.  13  If.  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  a  similar  combination 
of  two  narratives  runs  on  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  whereas  2  Sam.,  on  the  contrary, 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  single  very  early  source  narrating  the  court-historj-  of 
David. 
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V.  hat  happened  after  the  elders  were  dead,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  book  of  Judg.  as  a  whole  (cf.  the  direct  transition  from 
Judg.  2  ^'^  to  v}'^,  on  which  see  p.  52) — we  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  fact  that  the  document  E  of  the  Hexateuch  continues  beyond 
the  end  of  Josh.,  and  provides  material  for  the  history  of  Judg., 
seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  range  of  controversy. 

A  similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  com- 
panion-document J.  The  fact  is  generally  admitted  that  the  old 
document  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  later  introduction  to  Judg. 
chs.  1 1-2^,  is  derived  from  J  (cf.  pp.  If.,  47  ft".),  and  that  the  con 
eluding  portion  of  this  old  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  in  Cana  an  has  been  utilized  by  the  main  editor  in  his  own 
introduction,  ch.  2-^'"^,  3  ^^■^^•*^  (cf.  pp.  52,  55).  These  concluding 
verses,  however,  tell  us  that,  as  the  result  of  the  survival  of  some 
of  the  races  of  Canaan,  '  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
the  Cana'anites ;  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  themselves  for 
wives,  and  their  own  daughters  they  gave  to  their  sons  ;  and  they 
served  their  gods  ';  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  some  account  of 
Israel's  defection  from  Yahweh,  and  the  consequences  thereby 
entailed,  must  have  followed  in  J.  Since,  therefore,  the  main  editor 
knew  and  employed  the  J  document  thus  far,  the  inference  is  thnt 
he  also  made  use  of  its  material  for  his  subsequent  history. 

The  fact  that  tbc  main  editor  thus  appears  to  have  utilized  both 
J  and  E  in  his  introduction  to  Judg.  does  not,  however,  amount  to 
a  demonstration  that  the  old  narratives  which  follow  must  neces- 
sarily be  derived  from  the  same  documents.  Such  a  conclusion  can 
only  be  based  upon  detailed  examination  of  each  separate  story, 
and  this  has  been  attempted  in  the  Introductions  prefixed  to  each 
section  of  the  book  in  the  Notes.  It  may  be  freely  acknowledged 
that  the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  it  is  not  of 
equal  cogency  throughout.  Close  connexion  with  J  is  undeniable 
in  611-2*  (p.  177),  13  2-25  (pp.  336  f.),  the  main  narrative  in 
19  (pp.  443  fF.),  and  parts  of  20  (pp.  455  tf.);  and  the  same  is  true  of 
E  in  the  main  thread  of  2  6-3  6  (pp.  52  ff.),  6 -lo  (p.  177),  8  22-23.2Ta^b 
(pp.  183  f.),  lOe-i-^  in  the  main  (p.  294),  11 12-28  (pp.  303,  310-317). 
In  other  parts  of  the  composite  narrative  the  criteria  are  frequently 
very  slight :  while  occasionally  they  are  practically  non-existent, 
and  the  only  ground  which  we  have  for  assigning  a  narrative  to  J 
is  the  fact  that  the  parallel  narrative  seems  to  emanate  from  E,  or 
vice-versa.  This,  however,  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  we  find  also  in 
the  Hexateuch,  where  it  frequently  happens  that,  while  the  fact  is 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  narrative  composed  of  elements 
derived  from  the  two  Prophetical  sources,  yet  criteria  for  accurate 
distinction  of  these  sources  are  hardly  to  be  discovered.* 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  JE  narrative  contained  in  .Josh.  1-12. 
Cf.  CH.  ii.  pp.  305  ff.  ;  Driver,  LOT.^  pp.  104  ff.  (who  with  characteristic  caution  does 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  two  sources). 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  we  refer 
to  J  and  E  we  must  think,  in  each  case,  rather  of  a  school  of 
historians  thaii  of  a  single  historian.  Clearly,  neither  J  nor  E  in 
the  Hexateuch  is  homogeneous  throughout ;  both  of  them  must 
have  made  use  of  pre-existing  material,  written  as  well  as  oral,  the 
product  of  very  various  ages,  and  embodying  divergent  and  some- 
times conflicting  traditions.* 

Illustrations  from  Judg.  of  the  use  of  earlier  material  in  J  are 
seen  in  the  Samson-stories,  chs.  14-16,  which  have  been  edited  and 
fitted  with  a  strongly  characteristic  introduction,  ch.  13  (pp.  337  f.), 
and  in  one  of  the  narratives  in  chs.  19-21,  which  appears  to  be  con- 
structed throughout  upon  a  basis  of  earlier  J  narratives  (p.  456). 
Similarly,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  ch.  5,  is  obviously  much  older 
than  the  accompanying  prose-narrative,  ch.  4,  though  both  appear 
to  belong  to  E  (p.  83) ;  and  the  inference  that  the  former  was 
excerpted  from  an  ancient  written  source  (probably  a  collection  of 
poems  such  as  '  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh  '  mentioned  in 
Num.  21  "),  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  prefixed  statement  as 
to  the  occasion  on  which  the  song  was  composed,  seems  to  have 
been  excerpted  with  it  from  the  old  source  (cf.  note  on  v.^).  Again, 
the  E^  element  which  is  so  clearly  marked  both  in  Judg.  and  in 
1  Sam.  1-12  (originally  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Judges;  cf.  p.  294), 
can  never  have  formed  an  independent  document,  but  presupposes 
the  earlier  history  of  E,  to  which  it  forms  a  religious  expansion 
and  interpretation.  This  incorporation  of  earlier  material  and  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  hand  in  J  and  E  ai-e  sufficient  to 
explain  the  unequal  distribution  of  characteristic  phraseology,  and 
also  the  occurrence  in  certain  sections  of  striking  words  and  phrases 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  histories.! 

While,  however,  J  and  E  undoubtedly  embody  the  work  of  two 
.schools  of  prophetic  historians,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
work  of  these  schools  has  survived  through  being  gathered  together 
into  two  continuous  prophetic  histories ;  and  that  it  was  these  two 

*  Cf.  CH.  i.  pp.  108 ff.,  119  ff.  Skinner  (Genesis  (ICC),  pp.  181  f.)  points  out  that 
J  seems  to  embody  a  tradition  whicli  knew  nothing  of  the  Flood,  and  al.so  (cf.  pp. 
418,  450,  570)  one  which  ignored  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  tlie  Exodus.  Tlie  discus- 
sion in  Addit.  note,  pp.  44  ff.  leads  us  to  the  conclusiou  that  J  has  embodied  an 
ancient  Calibbite  tradition  narrating  the  conquest  of  the  Negeb  by  a  northward 
movement  from  Kadesh-Barnoa',  and  that  this  has  been  modified  in  J  as  we  know  it 
by  later  influences.     Such  examples  of  composite  authorship  might  be  multiplied. 

X  Such  are  not  frequent ;  but  we  may  notice  that  the  Divine  title  '  Yahweh 
S^bha'oth,'  which  occurs  in  1  Sam.  1  3.n,  44^  152,  17 «,  as  also  in  2  Sam.,  is  not 
found  at  all  in  the  Hexateuch  and  Judg.  ;  and  'Belial,'  which  occurs  in  Judg.  1922, 
20 1»;  1  Sam.  l",  2 12,  1027^  25i''-25,  30 22,  is  only  found  in  the  Hexateuch  in 
Deut.  ISi-i,  159.  The  instances  from  Judg.  of  words  not  found  in  JE  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch which  are  cited  by  Kit.,  Stmlien  und  Kritiken,  1892,  pp.  67,  61 ;  Kiinig  in 
DB.  ii.  pp.  811b-812b,  wouM  not  lie  significant  enough  to  tell  against  our  theory 
even  if  that  theory  involved  the  supposition  that  J  and  E  were  respectively  the  com- 
position of  a  single  hand  throughout. 
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documents,  and  not  two  collections  of  disconnected  narnitives,  which 
were  wrought  into  one  by  the  redactor  IV^.  There  is  thus  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  speak  of  '  the  J  writer '  and 
'  the  E  writer,'  i.e.  the  actual  individuals  who  were  responsible  for 
the  composition  of  the  continuous  history -books  ;  and  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  evidence  points  to  an  original  uninterrupted  sequence 
between  the  Hexateuch  narratives  of  J  and  E,  and  the  narratives  of 
J  and  E  in  Judg.,  we  mny  without  excessive  boldness  maintain 
that,  when  we  use  the  symbols  J  and  E  in  Judg.,  they  have  for 
us  no  less  definite  meaning  than  they  possess  for  us  as  titles  of 
documents  in  the  Hexateuch."^" 


§  4.  The  Editors. 

The  portions  of  Judg.  which  we  assign  to  the  main  editor,  who, 
as  we  have  seen  {§  2),  is  responsible  for  the  pragmatic  setting  of  the 
book,  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

Introduction  :    Ch.  2  "b  (m  part).lla.l4aba.l6.]7_ 

Framework:  chs.  3 '''^\  3  i2-i5a  (working  up  extracts  from  the 
old  narrative),  3  -*^,  4  ^'^  (working  up  old  extracts),  4  -^■-■*, 
5  3ib^  Qi-a  (working  up  old  extracts),  8  2«-33-s5^  10 «'■'«+,  11  "3^ 

Modern  critical  scholars  unanimously  regard  this  editor  as  a 
member  of  the  Deuteronomic  School,  i.e.  as  influenced  by  the  stand- 
point and  phraseology  of  Deuteronomy  :  thus  the  signature  which 
is  generally  adopted  for  him  is  R°  (Deuteronomic  Redactor).  The 
present  writer  has,  however,  convinced  himself  that  this  view  is 
not  correct.     Deuteronomy  was  (in  his  opinion)  unknown  to  our 

*  That  we  liave  in  Judg.  the  continuation  of  the  documents  contained  in  the 
Hexateuch  was  maintained  by  J.  J.  StJihelin,  Specielle  Einleitung  in  die  kanon. 
Backer  des  A.T.  (1862),  pp.  66  ff.,  and  by  E.  Schrader  in  de  Wette's  Einleitung  in 
die  Bihel,  A.  u.  N.  T.  (1869),  pp.  337  ff.  The  subject  was  first  systematically  worked 
out  for  different  parts  of  Judg.  by  Ed.  Meyer,  Stade,  and  Bohme  in  articles  in 
ZATW.  (cf.  references  in  the  present  Commentary,  pp.  1,  176,  2S3,  335).  The  merit 
of  attempting  to  distinguish  J  and  E  throughout  the  book  belongs,  however,  to 
Budde  in  his  Richter  und  Samuel  (1890)  ;  and  Budde's  view  has  been  accepted  in  the 
main  by  Cornill,  Moore,  Nowack,  and  Lagrange.  Kue.  {Ond.  §19^3)  speaks  witli 
some  scepticism  of  the  theory,  and  it  is  opposed  by  Kittel  in  Theol.  Stiidien  tmd 
Kritiken,  1892,  pp.  44  ff.  ;  HH.  ii.  pp.  14  ff.  ;  GVP.  ii.  pp.  15  ff.,  and  by  Kiinig, 
Einleif.itng  in  das  A.T.,  pp.  252  ff.  ;  DB.  ii.  pp.  811b-812b.  The  arguments 
advanced  by  these  two  latter  scholars,  however,  would  for  the  most  part  only  be 
valid  if  J  and  E  were  to  be  regarded  as  each  the  work  of  a  single  individual — a  view 
which  is  maintained  by  no  one.  Cf.  e.g.  Kittel's  argument  that  the  history  of 
Abimelech  cannot  be  from  E,  because  in  it  Shechem  is  a  Caua'anite  city,  whereas  in 
Josh.  24  E2  it  is  Israelite  ;  or,  again,  that  in  view  of  Gen.  22  E,  the  story  of 
Jephthah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  can  hardly  belong  to  the  same  source. 

X  It  is  impossible  in  lO^is  to  be  sure  how  much  is  due  to  the  main  editor  and  how 
much  to  his  source,  E^:  cf.  p.  294.  Most  scholars  assign  a  larger  portion  of  the 
section  to  the  editor. 
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eilitor.  The  influence  which  really  moulded  his  thought  and 
diction  was  the  influence  of  the  later  Ephraimitic  school  of  pro- 
phetic teachers,  whose  work  is  generally  marked  as  E^.  Thus  the 
signature  which  is  adopted  in  the  present  commentary  to  mark  the 
work  of  the  main  editor  is  IV-  (Redactor  of  the  late  Ephraimitic 
School).  The  grounds  upon  which  this  view  is  based  have  now  to 
1)6  stated. 

The  passages  in  Judg.,  1  Sam.   1-12,  which  are  characteristically 
the  work  of  E-  are  as  follows :— Judg.   2 '5(iapart).Mo.  13.20.21  _   g  7-10^ 

g22.23.27a^b       J Q  6-16  (in  the  main)      I     Sam.     7^^"^^      8  ^'-^      lO^''"^''^      121"-^.* 

These  passages  are  united  together  by  a  common  phraseology  and 
theological  outlook,  the  characteristics  of  which,  so  far  as  they 
distinguish  the  passages  in  Judg.,  are  noticed  on  pp.  55,  177,  183  f., 
294;  cf.  further  Bu.,  IIS.  pp.  ]80ff"..  Driver,  LOT^.  p.  177.  Their 
connexion  with  Joshua"s  last  address,  as  related  in  Josh.  24 
(generally  assigned,  except  for  a  few  minor  details,  to  the  later 
stratum  of  E,  i.e.  W)  is  very  close ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  1  Sam.  12,  which  relates  Samuel's  last  address  before  his 
retirement  from  the  office  of  judge  after  the  election  of  Saul  as 
king.  The  following  comparison  illustrates  the  closeness  of  con- 
nexion between  the  two  chapters  : — 

Josh.     24  ^  And  they  took  their  stand  before  Yaliweh. 
1  Sam.  12  ''  And  now  take  your  stand,  that  I  may  plead  with  you 
before  God. 

Josh.^     And  I  sent  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Sam.s      And  Yahweh  sent  Moses  and  Aaron.     (Cf.^^  And  Yah  web 
sent  Jerubba'al,  etc.). 

Josh.^      And  I  brought  forth  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt. 
Sam.^      And  they  brought  fortli  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt. 

Josh.'''     And  they  cried  unto  Yahweh. 
Sam.^°     And  they  cried  unto  Yahweh. 

Josh.^  And  they  fought  w^ith  you.  *'  And  he  fought  with  Israel. 
Sam.^*^    And  they  fought  with  them. 

Josh.^^"^  And  I  delivered  you  from  his  hand. 

Sam.^^*^   And  he  delivered  you  from  the  hand  of  your  enemies. 

Josh.^'*    And  now  fear  Yahweh,  and  serve  him  in  integrity  and  in 

truth. 
Sam. 24*   Only  fear  Yahweh,  and  servo  him  in  truth  with  all  your 

heart.     ^^.  If  ye  will  fear  Yahweh  and  will  serve  him. 

Josh.i*'    Far  be  it  from  us  to  forsake  Yahweh. 
Sam.^-^     Far  be  it  from  us  to  sin  against  Yahweh. 

*  (Emitting,  in  Judg.,  Q^s-'n^  .ssb^  7 -" ,  passages  wliioh,  though  assigned  to  E-  upon 
adequate  grounds,  liave  not  the  same  special  characteristics  as  the  passajjes  uljove 
cited. 
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Josh.i^  For  Yahweh  our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  up  us  and  our 
fathers  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of 
bondmen. 

Sam.'^  Yahweh  .  .  .  that  brought  up  your  fathers 
from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Josh.^''    And  who  did  these  great  signs  before  our  eyes. 

Sam.^^     Behold  the  great  thing  which  Yahweh  is  about  to  do  before 

your  eyes. 
Josh. 2-.    And  Joshua'  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  against 

yourselves.     And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses. 
Sam.^.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Yahweh  is  a  witness  against  you, 

and  his  anointed  is  a  witness   .     .     .  And  ^they^  said, 

He  is  a  witness. 
This  correspondence  between  the  phraseology  of  the  two  addresses 
— which  is  so  close  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  they  must  both 
have  assumed  their  present  form  at  the  hands  of  the  same  author, 
or  else  that  1  Sam.  12  must  have  been  modelled  upon  Josh.  24 — 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  proof  that  1  Sam.  12,  and  the  sections 
in  Judg.  and  1  Sam.  which  are  similar  to  it,  are  rightly  to  be 
regarded  as  pre-Deuteronomic*  The  fact  is  familiar  that  JE  in 
Josh,  has  been  edited  by  a  redactor  of  the  Deuteronomic  School 
(R"),  and  the  portions  of  Josh,  which  are  the  work  of  this  redactor 
bear  unmistakably  the  impress  of  the  thought  and  phraseology  of 
D.  Now  though  there  already  existed  in  his  source  the  farewell- 
address  of  Joshua'  which  belongs  to  E^  (ch.  24),  R°  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  this  as  an  adequate  expression  of  the  Deuteronomic 
ideal  that  he  inserted  side  by  side  with  it  {ch.  23)  another  address 
of  his  own  composition  in  which  he  enforces  that  ideal  in  language 
which  repeats  and  echoes  the  language  of  D  almost  sentence  by 
sentence.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  a  full  summary  of  the  D  phrases 
in  this  address  in  order  to  exhibit  what  is  properly  to  be  understood 
as  the  influence  of  D  upon  the  members  of  its  '  school ' : — 

Josh.  23  3.  '  Ye  have  seen  all  that  Yahweh  your  God  did.'  Cf. 
Deut.  29  2  (f^i),  321,  43;  'That  which  Yahweh  thy  God  did,' 
Deut.  71s,  249,  cf.  114-5. 

v.^.  'For  Yahweh  your  God,  He  it  is  that  fighteth  for  you.'  So 
v.^^,  Deut.  3  22  f. 

v.^.  '  As  Yahweh  vour  God  spake  unto  you.'  So  v.^''.  Cf.  Deut. 
1  21,  2  1,  6  3-19,  9  3,  16  9,  11 25,  12  20,  15  6,  18  2,  26  18-19,  27  3,  29  13  (p^i2), 
313;  Josh.  1314-33,  1412,  22  4,  all  K" ;  Judg.  2i5D2,  1  Kgs.  5  5-i2 
(^i''-26),  8  20;  2  Kgs.  2413,  all  R^  + 

*  That  the  presentation  of  Samuel  as  we  have  it  in  this  narrative  in  1  Sam.  was 
familiar  to  Jeremiah  and  his  hearers  is  clear  from  Jer.  15 1,  where  Samuel  is  coupled 
with  Moses  as  a  typical  intercessor  on  behalf  of  Israel ;  for  he  only  appears  in  this 
light  in  1  Sam.  7  ^  "■,  12  i^-^s,  and  not  in  the  older  narrative  with  which  this  is  com- 
bined.    Cf.  Cornill  as  cited  by  Bu.,  RS.  p.  178  ;  Driver,  LOT.^  p.  178. 

J  In  several  of  these  passages  R.V.  renders  'promised'  for  'spake' ;  but  the  verb 
is  in  every  case  the  same  in  the  Hebrew. 
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v/'  'All  that  is  written  in  the  I'.ook  of  the  Law  of  Moses '  (a 
direct  reference  to  the  Deuteronomic  Code).    Of.  Josh.  1  '•■^,  8  ^^■^•*  IV ; 

1  Kgs.  2^;  2  Kgs    14''R^ 

v.^.  'So  as  not  to  turn  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.'      Cf.  Deut.  IT^O;    also  5^2  (f^'^v^),  17 1\  28'^^;    Josh.  l-R"^; 

2  Kgs.  22  2R°. 

v.^.  'Cleave  to'  (3  P^^,  of  adherence  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh). 
Cf.  Deut.  4^  10  20,  1122^  134  (^^0)^  30  20.  j^^^^  22  ^K";  2  Kgs. 
18^E,°.  Of  adherence  to  idolatry',  or  to  the  representatives  of  it, 
t;.i2;  1  Kgs.  112;  2  Kgs.  3 3 K'^. 

v.^.  '  And  Yahweh  hath  dispossessed  from  before  vou  nations  irreat 
and  mighty.'     Cf.  Deut.  A^%  9\  11 23.* 

v.^^  'And  ye  shall  take  great  heed  to  yourselves.'     Cf.  Deut. 

2n. 

v.^\  'To  love  Yahweh  your  God.'  Cf.  Deut.  10^2,  H  13.22^  199^ 
30  6.16.20.  Josh.  22  ■^R". 

V.13.  '  Until  ye  peri.sh.'     Cf.  Deut.  28  20.22. 

v.^^.  'Which  Yahweh  your  God  hath  given  you.'  Cf.  w.^^-^^; 
Josh.  18  3  K,"  ;  with  '  about  to  give  you  '  {or  '  thee,' '  us,' '  them '),  con- 
stantly in  Deut. 

t'.^l  '  With  all  vour  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.'  Cf.  Deut.  11  ^^, 
13^^');  Josh.  22  m°;  '  with  all  thy  heart,  etc.,'  Deut.  4  29,  6  •^ 
10 12,  26  16,  30  2-0-10 ;  '  with  all  his  heart,  etc.,'  2  Kgs.  23  2^  K"  ;  '  with 
all  their  heart,  etc.,'  1  Kgs.  2*,  8^^  (^2  Chr.  G^s)  R'^ ;  2  Chr.  15^^-, 
'with  all  the  heart,  etc., '''2  Kgs.  23 ^  (  =  2  Chr.  34^1)  R°. 

v.i*.  '  There  hath  not  fallen  one  word  out  of  all  the  good  words, 
etc'     Cf.  Josh.  21 «  (5i|'3)  R°  ■  1  Kgs.  8  '^^R". 

V.15.  'Until  He  destroy  you.'  Cf.  Deut.  28 ^S;  'to  destroy  vou' 
(Yahweh  as  subj.),  Deut.  9S-i9-25,  28<^3_ 

v.^^.   '  Shall  20   and  serve  other  gods,   and  worship  them.'      So 

I  Kgs.  96  (  =  2"Chr.  7  i^)  R"  ;  cf.  Deut.  11  i^  17  ^ :  'serve  other  gods,' 
Josh.  24  2-16  E;  Judg.  1013E2;  1  Sam.  8  8.  26 19;  Deut.  7\  13  ^-is 
(!^7-i^),  28  36-64.  Jer.  16  i^,  443.  'other  gods,'  Avith  'serve'  closely 
following  with  suffix  of  reference,  Deut.  8^9,  13 2  (^s),  281*,  30 1^ 
3120;  Judg.  219  D2;  1  Kgs.  9^  =  2  Chr.  722)  R° ;  2  Kgs.  1735  R°; 
Jer.  11 10,  1310,  1611,  22  9,  250,  35  i^ ;  'other  gods,'  without  'serve,' 
Ex.  20 3 E,  23  13E;  2  Kgs.  5i7  (Ephraimit^  ;  Hos.  3I;  Judi^. 
2i7R'^2.    Deut.  57,  614,  1128^  1320^  311s.    j^^g.  212  D2;    1  Kgs. 

II  4-10,  14  9;  2  Kgs.  17  7-37.38^  22 17  (  =  2  Chr.  34  "~^>)  all  R"  f. 

v.i^.  'And  the  anger  of  Yahweh  be  kindled  against  vou.'  Cf. 
Deut.  7  *.  11 17.  ^ 

f  16.  'And  ve  perish  quicklv  from  off  the  good  land  whicli  He 
hath  given  you.'     Cf.  Deut.  if  i^.     '  The  good 'land,'  Deut.  1  •^^  3  25, 

4  21-22,   618,   gW     9  6. 

The  close  and  constant  echo  of  the  phraseology  of  D  as  seen 
in  this  address — which  is  equally  characteristic  of  other  portions  of 

*  Heb.  Mr'iH,  translated  'hath  di.spo.ssessed,'  is  rendered  by  K.V.,  sometimes 
'possess.'  sometimes  '  drive  out.'    Cf.  note  on  1  '8, 
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Josh,  belonging  to  this  redactor,  and  also  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
Deuteronomic  redactor  of  Kgs.* — sufficiently  illustrates  what  is 
properly  to  be  taken  as  the  work  of  '  the  Deuteronomic  School.'  It 
is  evident  at  a  glance  that  it  is  to  the  pre-Deuteronomic  address 
Josh.  24  E-,  and  not  to  Josh.  23  E/",  that  the  address  in  1  Sam.  12 
and  the  kindred  sections  in  Judg.  and  1  Sam.  exhibit  a  close 
affinity ;  and  that  therefore  we  have  not  erred  in  marking  them  as 
E-,  and  in  regarding  them  as  dating  from  a  period  prior  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  true  that  the  religious  ideas  of  E- 
and  D  are  in  many  points  closeh'  kindred,  and  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  phrases  which  are  common  to  them  (such  e.g.  as  '  Yahweh 
your  God,' 'other  gods,'  'forget  Yahweh,'  etc.);  but  the  explana- 
tion of  this  surely  is  that  the  thought  and  phraseology  of  E-  have 
exercised  a  well-marked  influence  upon  D.  Had  the  opposite  been 
the  case — i.e.  had  our  so-called  E-  been  modelled  under  the  influence 
of  D,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  only  a  limited  number  of 
characteristic  D  phrases  were  employed,  whereas  the  most  striking 
ones  (as  seen  in  R'^  in  Josh,  and  Kgs.)  are  wholly  absent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  ideas  and  phrases  which  char- 
acterize E"  are  already  to  be  found  in  Hosea'  X  ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
10  the  influence  of  Hosea'  and  his  school  that  we  owe  the  presenta- 

*  Cf.  the  long  list  of  phrases  characteristic  of  R^  in  Kgs.  which  is  given  by  the 
present  writer  in  his  article  'Kings  I.  and  II.'  in  DB.  ii.  pp.  859  ff. 

X  The  following  is  a  rough  list  of  phrases  and  thoughts  contained  in  Hosea"  which 
have  influenced  E^,  as  well  as  somewhat  later  thought  (D  and  Jeremiah) :  — 

Defection  from  Yahweh  characterized  as  whoredom,  12,  22-5  l^^-i),  412.15.18^  53.4^ 
610,  91. 

'  The  Ba'als,'  2  i^.n  (|§  15.19)^  n  2  ;  <  the  Ba-al,'  13 1. 

'eio   alter,'  of  adherence   to   false  worship,   2  5-13  (S  ^.isi ;    of  following  Yahweh, 

1110. 

Verb  'love'  (3nx)  applied  to  Yahweh's  feeling  for  Israel,  3i,  9  is,  11 1,  14^(1§5); 
cf.  subs.  '  love,'  11  4. 

'Yahweh,  their  God,' 3  5,  7  10;  '  Yah«eh,  thy  God,' ll^?  lE!  i"),  13^,  14i(|92). 

'Forget,' of  defection  from  Yahweh,'  2i3(?iii3,  'Me  she  forgat'),  4^  ('Thou  hast 
forgotten  the  tora,  of  thy  God'),  8  i-*  ('Israel  forgat  his  maker'),  IS^  ('they  have 
forgotten  Me '). 

'Practices'  (D''^^j;)0)  with  evil  connotation,  4  9,  5'»,  7'-',  91^,  12  2(5:!  3);  cf.  Judg. 
219E2;  Deut.  2320  ;  eighteen  occurrences  in  Jer. 

'  They  have  forsaken  to  observe  Yahweh,'  4  'o. 

'  Return  unto  Yahweh,'  of  repentance,  61,  71",  141-2  {W'^)  ;  'unto  God,'  5*. 

'  I  desire  mercy  (IDH)  and  not  sacrifice  ; 
And  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings,'  6« ;  cf.  1  Sam.  1522E^. 

Verb  'cry,'  of  -siipplication  to  Yahweh,  71*,  §2. 

'  Transgress  covenant,'  C,  81. 

'  Provoke  '  (D''yDn)  obj.  '  Yahweh  '  understood)  12 1* ;  characteristic  of  D. 

Reference  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  2  is  (|§i7),  11 1,  12**  (l§  lO),  13-«. 

Depreciatory  reference  to  the  paraphernalia  of  cidtus,  3'',  IOI-2. 

Depreciatory  reference  to  the  existing  form  of  kingship  as  opposed  to  the  Theo- 
cratic ideal,  s'-iio  (as  emended;  cf.  p.  184),  10  s,  l3io-n  (ef.  Judg.  8  22-23  E2;  1  Sam. 
86.7^  1019,  12i'-i9  b;2). 

Antipathy  to  bull- worship  of  Northern  Kingdom,  8^-^,  10 s,  13 2  (cf.  11^  in  Kgs.). 
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tion  of  Israel's  early  history  as  it  appears  in  E^,  and  (it  may  well 
be)  ultinmtely  the  Deuteronomic  revival  itself.* 

Now,  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  phraseology  of  the  main 
editor  of  Judg.  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  modelled  upon  the  E^ 
sections  which  we  have  been  discussing.  The  address  of  1  8am  12 
especially,  which  properly  rounds  off  the  history  of  the  Juij.-es 
with  the  final  address  of  Samuel,  the  last  of  their  number,  after  t'he 
election  of  the  first  king,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  our  editor  as 
the  type  to  which  he  sought  to  conform  his  pragmatic  settincr  o) 
Judg.  Examination  of  his  phraseology  in  detail  yields  the  following 
results : —  '  ° 

1.  'Did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh  '  Judo-  2" 
3  7-12,  4 1,  6  1,  10  6,  13  \  all  R^2.  Elsewhere,  Num.  32  i3  JE  ^  f  Sam' 
W^^Wj  2  Sam.  12^;  Deut.  4^5,  91s,  172,  31^9;  twenty-two  occur: 
rences  in  R  s  framework  to  Kgs.,  and  parallel  passages  in  2  Chr  • 
Jer.  32  ^o,  52  2 ;  Isa.  65  12,  66  ^  fPs.  51  ^(^  %  "" 

2  '  And  they  forsook  Yahweh,  and  served  the  Ba  als  and  the 
Ashtarts,  Judg.  2'^^E^  (worked  in  by  R^2)_  Cf.  1  Sam.  I210E2 
'We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  forsaken  Yahweh,  and  have 
served  the  Ba  als  and  the  'Ashtarts ' ;  so  very  similarly  (exc  om 
'and  the  'Ashtarts'),  Judg.  10ioE2;  with  inverted  order,  'and 
they  served  the  Ba  als  and  the  'Ashtarts  ...  and  forsook  Yahweh,' 

*  The  present  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  prophetic  school,  not  of  the  Southern,  hut  of  the  Northern  Kin<^.lom 
and  that  we  liave  a  gradually  developing  stream  of  thought  represented  by  E,  Hosea-' 
E-',  and  finally  D.     If  this  view  is  correct,  the  composition  of  D  must  have  taken 
place  some  time  subsequen/I;/  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  end  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.     Sargon  only  claims  to  have  carried  captive  27,290  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  and  definitely  states  that  he  allowed  the  remainder  to  retain  their  posses- 
sions (?  twM,sMWM,  of  doubtful  meaning),  set  his  ofiicers  as  prefects  over  them,  and  laid 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  kings  (cf.  Winckler,  Sarr/on,  p.  101  ;  Rogers,  CP 
p.  331).     Doubtless  (as  was  the  case  with  Nebuchadnessar's  fir.st  deportation  from 
Jerusalem;  2  Kgs.  24^2-14)  those  whom  he  removed  were  the  politicallv  influential 
and  the  skilled  artificers;   and  he  would  have  no  reason  for  interferin-  with  the 
members  of  the  prophetic  order,  who  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  clustered  in  an<l  about  the  capital  city.     During  the  period  after  B  c  790 
Samaria  remained  the  centre  of  an  Assyrian  province,  with  a  population  to  some 
extent  leavened  by  foreign  settlers  (cf.  Winckler,  Sargon,  pp.  5   21  •  Rockers    OP 
p.  326).     The  mainly  late  narrative  of  2  Kgs.  172"i,  which  reads'  almost  as  though 
the  foreign  element  were  in  sole  possession  and  the  religion  of  Yahweh  had  die<l 
out,  is  without  doubt  coloured  by  bitter  antipathy  to  the  Samaritans  of  later  times. 
But,  in  fact,   a  not  inconsiderable  body  of  Israelites  had  survived  the  conquest- 
amongst  whom  the  prophets  of  the  north  may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  their 
literary  labours  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  setting  their  hopes  upon  a  future  when 
the  whole  of  Israel  (both  of  the  north  and  of  the  south)  should  be  united  in  faithful 
worship  of  Yahweh  at  one  common  centre.     The  grounds  upon  which  this  theory  is 
based  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  writer,  but  he  hopes  to  produce  them  in 
the  near  future  in  a  work  entitled  The  Prophetic  School  of  Northern  Israel  and  the 
jVosaic  Tradition. 
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Judg.  10 ''E-;  'served  tiic  Baals  and  the  'Ash tart s '  coupled  with 
'  forgat  Yahweh '  (cf.  No.  3),  Judg.  3  "  R'"-. 

(a)  'Forsook  Yahweh'  occurs  elsewhere  in  Judg.  2  ^^  D^  (based 
onE2  r'.is)^  Josh.  24^6^2:  Isa.  1*;  1  Kgs.  9^;  2  Kgs.  21^2,  both 
K" ;  Jer.  2i'-J«;  2  Chr.  7-2,  21  lo,  2420-24^  28 «;  cf.  'forsakers  of 
Yahweh,'  Isa.  1  '-^  65  "  ;  '  forsook  Him  '  (Yahweh  as  obj.),  2  Chr.  13  i", 
24  '-^5 ;  '  shall  forsake  Him,'  1  Chr.  28  ^  ;  2  Chr.  15  2;  <  His  forsakers,' 
Ezr.  8-2;  'Thy  forsakers,'  Jer.  17'^  (both  referring  to  Yahweh); 
'ye  (they)  have  forsaken  Me'  (Yahweh  as  speaker),  Judg.  10 ^^£2; 

1  Kgs.   1133;   2  Kgs.  221"  both  R"  ;  Jer.  1 16,  5'i^  16^"'«^  19  *; 

2  Chr.  12  5,   3425.  <iiast  forsaken  Me,'  Deut.  28  20;  'shall  forsake 
Me,'  Deut.  31  ^^^  (source  1). 

Similar  phrases  are  'forsook  to  observe  Yahweh,'  Hos.  4^°. 
'forsook  the  covenant  of  Yahweh,'  Deut.  29  25  (^24).  jer.  22 9; 
'forsook  the  commandments  of  Yahweh,'  1  Kgs.  IS^^R";  'forsook 
my  tura;  Jer.  9  ^^  {^^^). 

(b)  'The  Baals  and  the  'Ashtarts,'  1  Sam.  7*E2  (obj.  of  'put 
away '). 

'And  the  'Ashtarts,'  coupled  with  'put  away  the  foreign  gods 
from  your  midst,'  1  Sam.  7  ^E2. 

'  The  Ba'als  '  alone,  Judg.  8  ^^  R'^-  (obj.  of  '  went  a  whoring  after '), 
Hos.  213-1'  (1^15.19)^  112  (obj_  of  'sacrificed  to'),  1  K^^.  iS'S;  Jer. 
2  23,  9  14,  ^13  (jn  each  case  obj.  of  '  went  after  ') ;  2  Chr.  1 7  3,  24  ', 
28  2,  333,  .34  4_ 

3.  'And  they  forgat  Yahweh  their  God,'  Judg.  3"R'^2^  based  on 
1  Sam.  12«El 

'Forget  Yahweh'  occurs  elsewhere,  Deut.  6  12,  g^i-i^-i^;  Jer.  321 ; 
Isa.  5113;  'forgat  (or  forgattest)  Me'  (Yahweh  as  speaker),  Hos. 
213(1^15),  136.  Jer.  2  32,  1^32.5^  igiS;  Ezek.  22  12,  23  35;  'forgotten 
Thee '  (Yahweh  as  obj.),  Ps.  44 1'  C^}^). 

4.  '  And  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  kindled  against  Israel,'  Judg. 
214,  38^  10  ni''2^  ""based  on  220E2.  Elsewhere,"  Num.  25  ^E  or  J, 
3213  JE1;  2  Kgs.  13  3  R^ 

'  The  anger  of  Yahweh  was  kindled '  occurs  again  in  Num. 
11 10  J  ?,  12  9E,  32  10  JE  ^ ;  Deut.  29  2^  (11^26) .  josh.  7  1  R'' ;  2  Sam.  6  ' 
=  1  Chr.  13 10;  2  Chr  25 1^;  Ps.  106 ^O;  cf.  'and  Yahweh  heard, 
and  His  anger  was  kindled,' Num.  11  lE;  'and  the  anger  of  God 
was  kindled,'  Num.  22^2  J  revised  ;  'and  the  anger  of  Yahweh  (or 
my  anger)  shall  be  kindled,'  Deut.  7*,  11 1",  31 1";  Josh.  23  i^  R". 

5.  '  And  He  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  and  they  spoiled 
them,'  Judg.  2 1^  R^2  *  Cf,  2  Kgs.  17  20R'^,  'and  He  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  spoilers.' 

'  Give  into  the  hand '  (of  delivering  up  enemies ;  Yahweh  as 
subj.)  is  found  again  in  R''-'^  Judg.  6I  \oi  Midian),  13  1  (of  Philis- 
tines), and  is  frequent  elsewhere  both  in  pre-  and  post-Deut. 
literature. 

*  It  is  doubtful  wliHther  this  phrase  belongs  to  R^.     It  may  be  later  :  cf.  p.  55. 
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6.  'He  sold  them  into  the  hand  of,'  Judj^.  2^%  3%  4  2R^2^  based 
on  Judg.  lO^E^,  1  Sam.  12 ''E^;  cf.  Judg.  i^E.  'Sold  them' 
{sc.  '  to  their  enemies  ' ;  subj.  '  their  Rock,'= '  Yahweh '),  Deut.32  s". 

7.  'Their  enemies  round  about,'  Judg.  2  !•*,  S^^R'^^^  based  on 
1  Sam.  12  11  E2 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  7  ^ ;  Deut.  12  i»,  25  i9;  Josh.  23  ^  R°. 

8.  'And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,'  Judg.  (2  ^'^)* 
3  9-15,  43+^  eni""-',  based  on  Judg.  10 10 £2;  'and  your  fathers 
cried  unto  Yahweh,'  1  Sam.  12  ^E^;  'and  they  cried  unto  Yahweh,' 
1  Sam.  1210E2;  Josh.  24  '  t  E,  Ex.  14  i«  E  (source  of  preceding). 
Elsewhere,  with  Israel  as  subj.,  Ps.  107  ^  + -is-io-^s  +  .  ^f.  2  Chr. 
13i't  +  ;  Hos.  82;  Mic.  3^. 

9.  'Yahweh  raised  up  judges,'  Judg.  2i^R'^-,  21^  D-  (based  on 
v.i^) ;  'Yahweh  raised  up  a  saviour,'  Judg.  3^-^^H^'^.  No  close 
parallel.  W^P^  is  used,  with  Yahweh  as  subj.,  of  raising  up  men  to 
fill  particular  positions  in  Deut.  IS  i^i^  (a  prophet),  Josh.  5  "R''  (the 
sons  of  those  who  died  in  the  wilderness),  §  1  Sam.  2^^  (a  faithful 
priest),  2  Sam.  71^=1  Chr.  17  "  (thy  seed  as  king),  1  Kgs.  Ip^-^s 
(an  adversary).  1  Kgs.  Mi-*  (a  king).  Am.  2  n  (prophets  and 
Nazirites),  Jer.  6  i"  (watchmen),  23  *  (shepherds),  23  ^  (a  righteous 
sprout),  291s  (prophets),  30  ^  (a  king),"  Ezek.  34^3  (a  shepherd), 
Zech.  n^^{id.). 

10.  'Went  a  whoring  after'  (of  intercourse  with  deities  other 
than  Yahweh),  Judg.  21',  8^3 p^E.,^  g^^E-,  Ex.  34i5-i6J,  Deut.  31 1^ 
(source?),  Lev.  17  7,  20  s^*'^'  (both  H),  Ezek.  6  9,  20  so,  l  Chr.  5  •-^11 

11.  'They  turned  aside  quickly  from  the  way,'  Judg.  2i"R'^2_ 
Cf.  Ex.  32  s  E  ?,  source  of  Deut.  9'i2-i6.t 

12(a)  'Was  (were)  subdued,'  Judg.  3  30(Moab),  8 -s  (Midian), 
1133  (the  children  of  'Ammon),  all  R'^2^  based  on  1  Sam.  7  i^  E-= 
'and  the  Philistines  were  subdued.'  The  verb  (y33J  Niph'al)  is 
used  elsewhere  in  a  passive  sense  in  1  Chr.  20^,  2  Chr.  13  1^,  Ps. 
106 ■*2.  In  other  occurrences  the  sense  is  reflexive  ('humble  one- 
self). 

(b)  'God  subdued'  (V^^an  Hiph'il)  Judg.  4  23R'^2  (Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan).  Cf.  Deut.  9%  1  Chr.  17  10,  2  Chr.  28 19,  Ps.  81 1-^  (|if i'^) ; 
with  David  as  subj.,  2  Sam.  8i=l  Chr.  I8I. 

13.  'And  the  land  had  rest'  (pKH  t^pL^m),  Judg.  3  n-'^^,  5  si, 
8  2sir2_  Cf.  Josh.  1123,  U15RD  (nr:n!300  njopc'  pNni),  Isa.  14  7, 
Zech.  1 11,  1  Chr.  4*0,  2  Chr.  14i-6  {^  13  23,  14  s). 

As  the  result  of  these  statistics,  it  appears  that  phrases  Nos.  2,  3, 
6,  8,  10,  12  appear  definitely  to  be  modelled  upon  1  Sam.  12  or 
other  sections  of  E2,  or  at  least  to  be  drawn  from  a  similar  source 

*  Restored  here  iijion  the  analogy  of  parallel  passages. 

X  With  the  variant  spelling  "|py>;'>"|  for  ipypv 

§  Here,  however,  the  context  seems  to  (letnaiiil   □'"CDH   'that  arose,'  in  place  oi 

D^pn- 

1i  Cf,  the  characteristics  of  Ilosea'  given  in  Footnote  +,  p.  xlv. 
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of  inspiration  ;  and  Nos.  4,  7,  9,  11,  13,  while  too  general  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  inference,  at  the  same  time  fully  tit  in  with  the 
theory  of  E^  in'tluence.  There  remain  Nos.  1  and  5,  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  may  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  D  influence.  We 
observe,  however,  that  No.  1,  while  frequent  in  Deut.  and  E,°  in 
Kgs.,  is  by  no  means  the  creation  of  the  I)  school,  as  the  occurrences 
in  1  Sam.  and  2  Sam.  show  ;  while  No.  5,  which  is  doubtfully 
assigned  to  B,^^,  is  paralleled  merely  by  the  single  occurrence  from 
R"  in  Kgs.,  and  no  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  connexion. 
Evidence  thus  surely  indicates  that  the  main  editor  of  Judg.  did 
his  work  under  the  influence  of  E-  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  D ; 
such  connexion  with  D  as  he  exhibits  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
contributes  to  the  stream  of  prophetic  thought  which  resulted 
ultimateh'  in  the  latter  work.  Some  traces  of  the  Avork  of  a  genuine 
Deuteronomic  hand  are  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  section  to 
Judg.  (cf.  2  I2.iib3.i5.i8.i9^  3  ia.3^  marked  as  D2) ;  but  these  are  clearly 
distinct  from,  and  later  than,  the  work  of  R^^  (cf.  p.  55). 

It  is  clear  that  R"-,  though  the  principal  editor  of  Judg.  as  we 
know  the  book,  was  not  the  first  editor  who  biought  together  the  old 
narratives  of  J  and  E  and  combined  them  into  a  continuous  whole. 
The  story  of  Abimelech,  ch.  9  ''■'^",  which  was  known  to  R'^^  and 
omitted  by  him  from  his  work  as  alien  to  his  purpose,  was  already 
a  composite  narrative,  containing  elements  from  the  two  ancient 
sources  (cf.  pp.  267  f.);  and  the  same  is  true  at  any  rate  of  the 
story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  chs.  17-18,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  original  history  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  though 
it  was  not  utilized  by  R^2_  w^g  niust  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  composite  history  of  the  Judges  prior  to  the  work  of  R'^^ ; 
and  since  we  have  found  reason  to  'selieve  that  the  double  strand  of 
ancient  narrative  in  Judg.  is  of  a  piece  with  JE  in  the  Hexateuch 
(cf.  §  3),  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  J  and  E  in  Judg.  were  first 
brought  together  as  part  of  a  contiruious  history  of  the  origins  of 
Israel  by  the  redactor  of  the  same  sources  in  the  Hexateuch,  R^^. 
The  handiwork  of  this  redactor  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  strands  in  1  Sam.  1-12,  which  doubtless  originally 
formed  the  concluding  part  of  the  history  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges. 

Traces  of  R^^,  as  we  find  them  in  Judg.,  are  for  the  most  part 
harmonistic  merely,*  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dominated 
b}'  any  definite  pragmatic  purpose  akin  to  that  of  R^-.  Whether 
he  set  the  narratives  of  individual  Judges  in  a  stereotyped  frame- 
work is  doubtful.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  closing 
formula  in  the  narratives  of  Jephthah  (12"''')  and  Samson  (16  2^''), 
'And  he  judged  Israel  x  years,' occurs  in  the  same  form  at  the  close 
of  the  judgeship  of  'Eli,  1  Sam.  4  '^''  (cf.  also  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  7  ^■'), 
and  is  therefore  presumably  prior  to  R'^^  (whose  regular  concluding 
formula  is  'and  the  land  had  rest  x  years');  while,  on  the  other 

*  Cf.  references  in  Index  to  RJE  under  '  Redactors  of  Judges.' 
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hand,  the  fact  that  the  statement  generalizes  the  scope  of  the 
Judges'  influence  (over  hrael,  and  not  merely  over  one  or  more 
tribes)  is  an  indication  that  it  is  later  than  the  old  narratives  them- 
selves, and  therefore  in  all  probability  redactional.* 

The  date  of  the  redaction  of  Judg.  can  only  be  approximately 
determined.  E-^,  which  exhibits  strongly  the  influence  of  Hosea', 
must  be  subsequent  to  that  prophet,  who  flourished  cir.  B.C.  750-735, 
but  not  necessarily  very  long  subsequent.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  W^  may  have  done  his  work  of  combining  J  and  E 
(including  E'-)  cir.  B.C.  700  or  a  little  later.  E.'^^  may  then  be 
placed  cir.  B.C.  650.  The  book  took  its  final  form  at  the  hands  of 
the  editor  (or  school  of  editors)  imbued  with  the  priestly  concep- 
tions of  post-exilic  times,  for  whose  work  we  use  the  symbol  E,''. 
The  extent  of  R'^'s  work  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  §  2.  Cf.  also  references  in  the  Index  under  '  Redactors 
of  Judges.' 


§  5.  Chronology. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  period  covered  hy 
the  Book  of  Judg.  we  turn  naturally  to  examine  the  chronological 
data  supplied  by  the  editors,  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  afford 
us  an  exact  basis  for  our  calculations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

In  1  Kgs.  6  ^  we  find  a  statement  from  the  hand  of  the  priestly 
reviser  of  the  book  %  that  the  period  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
building  of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was  480 
years.  Addition  of  the  data  which  we  possess  for  this  period  gives 
the  following  result : — 

Wanderings  in  the  wilderness,        ...  40  years. 

Conquest  under  Joshua ,         ....  Not  stated. 
Oppression  of  Cushan-rish'athaim  (3 '^),  .          .  8  years. 

Interval  after  deliverance  by  'Othniel  (3  i^),   .  40       ,, 

Oppression  of 'Eglon  (3 1'*),     .         .'        .         .  18      ,, 

*  A  difference  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  \ise  of  SdiJhat  'to  judge,'  sophet  'judge'  by 
RE2  and  W^.  For  RE2  a  'judge'  is  so  termed  as  &  vindicator  or  deliverer  (cf.  ch. 
216.17.18^  3 10) ;  but  in  the  passages  above  noticed  which  we  assign  to  W^  'to  ju<lge' 
means  simply  to  exercise  the  judicial  functions  of  a  magistrate  or  ruler.  Tliis  latter 
usage  is  also  found  in  the  mention  of  the  periods  covered  by  the  minor  Judges 
[ch.  lO--^,  riS-ii-i-*),  where  Rp  seems  to  have  copied  the  fornnila  of  W^,  since  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  brief  notices  of  these  Judges,  the  whole  conception  of  which 
belongs  to  the  post-exilic  school  of  thought,  should  have  existed  in  RJE's  Book  of 
Judges  (cf.  pp.  2S9  f.).  We  assign  to  RE2  the  notice  of  ch.  15 -O,  which  states  that 
Samson 'judged  Israel  .  .  .  twenty  years ' ;  but  this  simply  means  that  R"^-',  when  he 
deliberately  rejected  the  Samson-stories  which  now  stand  in  ch.  It!,  concluded  lii.s 
narrative  with  W^'s  formula  which  we  find  in  ch.  IG^ib. 

%  Evidence  is  coudnsive  that  the  verse  in  question  belongs  to  the  latest  additions 
to  Kings.     Cf.  NUTK.  pp.  5Sf. 
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Interval  after  deliverance  by  Ehud  (3  ^'^), 

Oppression  of  Jabin  (4  ^),        . 

Interval  after  deliverance  by  Deborah  (5  ^^), 

Oppression  of  Midian  (6  ^),     . 

Interval  after  deliverance  by  Gideon  (8-*^), 

Eeign  of  Abimelcch  (9-^), 

Tola's  judgeship  (10"'), . 

Ja'ir's  judgeship  (10  ^), . 

Oppression  of  'Ammon  (10^), 

Jephthah's  judgeship  (12  "),    . 

Ibsan's  judgeship  (12^), 

Elon's  judgeship  (12^^), 

'Abdon's  judgeship  (12  ^'*), 

Oppression  of  the  Philistines  (13  ^), 

Samson's  judgeship  (15  20,  16^^),     . 

'Eli's  judgeship  (1  Sam.  4^^), 

Samuel's  judgeship, 

Reign  of  Saul,        .... 

Reign  of  David  (1  Kgs.  2  n), 

Portion  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kgs.  6  ^), 


80  years. 

20  „ 

40  „ 

7  „ 

40  „ 

3  ., 

23  ., 
22 

18  '.! 


10  „ 
8  „ 
40  „ 
20  „ 
40  „ 
Not  stated. 

40  years. 


Here  we  have  a  total  of  534  years,  exclusive  of  three  periods  of 
unstated  length,  representing  the  domination  of  Joshua',  Samuel, 
and  Saul. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  indefinite  periods — we  find  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  wilderness-wanderings,  Joshua'  first  appears 
in  the  old  narrative  of  E,  Ex.  17^^*^-,  as  the  leader  of  Israel  in  the 
battle  with  the  'Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  and  subsequently,  in 
the  same  E  narrative,  as  Moses'  attendant  (cf.  Ex.  24  i^,  39  ^',  33  ^i), 
being  described  in  33  ^^  by  the  Hebrew  term  na'ar  which  can 
hardly  denote  more  than  a  youth  approaching  man's  estate.  If  we 
are  justified  in  combining  these  two  representations — a  wairior, 
and  yet  a  very  young  man — -we  may  picture  him  as  about  20  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ;  and  adding  to  this  the  40  yea,rs  of 
the  wanderings,  we  get  an  approximate  60  years ;  which,  sub- 
tracted from  his  age  at  his  death,  110  years  (Josh.  24--^  =  Judg.  2^E), 
gives  50  years  as  the  period  of  his  leadership  in  the  conquest  of 
Cana'an.  According  to  ch.  2  ^•^•^,  however,  a  further  period  of 
indefinite  length  has  to  be  assumed  between  the  death  of  Joshua' 
and  the  oppression  of  Cushan-i'ish'athaim ;  since  we  are  here 
informed  that  Israel  remained  faithful  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua',  and  apostasy  only  began  after  the  death  of 
the  latter. 

The  length  of  Samuel's  judgeship  must  have  been  consideraVile. 
According  to  1  Sam.  7  ^^,  '  he  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life ' ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  an  old  man  that  he  appointed  his  sons 
in  his  place,  and  their  mismanagement  of  afiairs  led  to  the  demand 
for  a  Icing  (1  Sam.  8i^*"-,  probably  E-).     We  have  no  data,  however, 
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for  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  duration  of  this  judge- 
ship ;  and,  similarly,  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  the  length  of  Saul's 
reign  by  any  refei-ence,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  0.  T.  Such  a 
note  of  time  was  desiderated  by  the  scribe  who  added  the  gloss 
which  stands  in  1  Sam.  13 1,  framed  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
recurring  formula  in  Kgs.  : — '  Saul  was  x  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  y  years  over  Israel.'* 

If  we  add  50  years  for  Joshua"s  judgeship  to  the  534  years,  the 
result  is  584  years,  without  reckoning  the  two  (or,  if  we  take 
account  of  ch.  2"-i<^,  three)  periods  of  undetermined  length,  which, 
upon  the  lowest  computation,  can  scarcely  have  amounted  together 
to  much  less  than  50  or  60  years.:]:  This  is  far  too  long  to  have 
formed  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  480  years  for  the  period 
given  in  1  Kgs.  6  ^  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  this  late 
addition  to  Kgs.  had  precisely  the  same  data  as  we  now  possess. 

Thus  Noldeke  ( Untersuchumjen .zur  Kritik  des  A.  T.,  1869,  pp.  1 73  fF. ) 
supposes  that  the  calculator  followed  the  oriental  practice  of  ignor- 
ing periods  of  oppression  and  usuri)ation,  and  so  cut  out  of  his 
reckoning  the  periods  during  Avhich  Israel  is  said  to  have  served 
Cushan-rish'athaim,  'Eglon,  Jabin,  Midian,  'Amnion,  the  Philistines, 
and  the  reign  of  Abimelech — in  all  a  total  of  114  years.  ,^  Sub- 
tracting this  from  the  534,  and  allowing  40  years  (evenly  or 
unevenly  divided)  for  Joshua'  and  Saul,  and  20  for  Samuel,  Noldeke 
reaches  the  total  of  480  years. 

Moore  {Coram,  xli.  f.)  agrees  with  Noldeke  in  his  omissions  ;  but 
differs  in  thinking  that,  for  the  Judaean  author  of  the  chronology, 
the  rule  of  Saul,  like  that  of  Abimelech,  was  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate and  so  not  reckoned  ;  and  that  for  'Eli's  judgeship  we  should 
follow  ffi  rather  than  f^,  and  read  20  years  and  not  40  years. 
Then,  upon  the  supposition  that  Joshua's  life  fell  into  three  periods 

*  The  formula  as  it  stands  in  fS  is  simply  a  skeleton,  both  of  the  requisite  numbers 
being  omitted,  as  in  the  rendering  given  above.  The  word  TlB'l  is  probably  corrupt 
dittography  of  the  following  D''JCJ*  '  years ' ;  and  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  render- 
ing *x  and  two  years,' since  this  would  require  njty  D'^nd  .  .  . 

%  The  history  of  'Eli's  family  during  the  periods  of  Samuel  and  Saul  requires  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time.  The  death  of 'Eli  synchronizes  with  the  death  of  his  son 
Phinehas  in  the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  Sam.  4).  Since  Phinehas  was  still  an  able-bodied 
man,  his  son  Ahitub  must  have  been  a  young  man  at  most  at  this  date.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  1  Sam.  14  3,  jt  is  Ahitub's  son  Ahijah  (apjiareiitly  =  Ahimelech  oi ch.  22^1)  who 
is  priest  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  Saul's  reign  ;  and  at  the  slaughter  of  the  priests 
of  Nob,  Aliiathar,  the  son  of  Abimelech  and  ijrandson  of  Ahitub,  escapes  to  David 
carrying  the  i'lpliod  with  him,  and  is  old  enough  to  exercise  the  priestly  ollice  on 
David's  behalf  by  manipulation  of  the  sacred  lot. 

§  VVcUh.  {Prolegomena,  p.  230)  has  noted  the  striking  fact  that,  after  making  th© 
necessary  assumption  that  llie  40  years  of  Philistine  domination  coincide  with  the 
judgeship  of  'Eli,  and  include  that  of  Samson,  the  total  of  the  remaining  foreign 
dominations,  viz.,  71  years,  nearly  coincides  with  the  total  assigned  to  the  minor 
Judges,  viz.,  70  years  ;  and  he  infers  tliat  the  latter  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  in  the  scheme  of  reckoning. 
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of  30  +  404-40  years,  he  assigns  40  years  for  the  conquest  of  Cana'an 
under  Joshua' ;  and  gives  40  years  for  Samuel's  judgeship  on  the 
ground  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  when  he  died,  and  is  said  to  have 
'judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.'  This  produces  the  required 
total  of  480  years. 

These  and  similar  calculations  can  only,  however,  possess  a 
relative  importance ;  since  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
statement  in  1  Kgs.  6  ^  must  have  been  employing  an  artificial 
method  of  reckoning.  We  know  that  the  Exodus  probably  took 
place  under  Mineptah,  the  successor  of  Ra'messe  ii.  (cf.  p.  civ) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able,  by  aid  of  Assyrian 
chronology,  to  determine  approximately  the  date  of  Solomon's 
accession.*  These  data  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
period  which  we  are  considering  cannot  really  have  occupied  much 
more  than  250  years;  or  possibly,  if  the  Exodus  took  place  not 
under  Mineptah,  but  subsequently  to  his  death,  an  even  shorter 
space  of  time. 

Evidence  also  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  instances  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Israelites  by  various  foreign  races,  and  of  deliverance  and 
respite  efl'ected  by  the  Judges,  were  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases, 
local  rather  than  general.  Thas,  supposing  that  the  terms  of  years 
mentioned  are  based  upon  accurate  information,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  not  infrequently  coincide  with  or  overlap  one  another. 
Thus,  e.g.,  the  south  Palestinian  tribes  may  have  been  suffering 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  while  the  east  Jordan  tribes 
were  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  'Ammonites.    The  period 

*  Mineptah's  reign  is  dated  by  Petrie  B.C.  1234-1214,  and  hy  Breasted  B.C.  1225- 
1215.  Solomon's  accession  must  be  placed  cir.  B.C.  970.  This  latter  date  is  obtained 
by  back-reckoning  from  the  earliest  O.T.  date  fixed  by  Assyrian  chronology,  viz. 
B.C.  8fJ4,  the  date  of  Ahab's  presence  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  alliance  with  Bir-idri 
of  Damascus,  the  Biblical  Ben-Hadad  ii.  Ahab  is  most  likely  to  have  been  allied 
with  Ben-Hailad  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  1  Kgs.  22^, 
after  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  kings  as  related  in  1  Kgs.  2023-34^  'there 
continued  three  years  without  war  between  Aram  and  Israel.'  It  may  be  plausibly 
assumed  that  this  period  of  three  years  was  really  less.  1  Kgs.  22  -  states  that  '  in  the 
third  year'  Ahab  determined  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  from  Ben-Hadad  the  city  of 
Ramah  of  Gile'ad  which  he  had  failed  to  cede  in  accordance  with  his  compact.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  first  of  the  three  years  as  reckoned  was  really  the  remnant  of 
the  year  which  elapsed  after  the  treaty  of  20  33 f.^  go  that  there  remains  only  one  full 
year  for  the  working  of  the  alliance  in  the  form  of  a  combined  resistance  to  Assyria. 
Now  Ahab  reigned  22  years  according  to  the  liiblical  reckoning  ;  therefore  854  must 
have  been  his  21st  year.  853  according  to  the  predating  method  {i.e.  the  reckoning  of 
the  still  unexpired  portion  of  the  year  in  which  a  king  came  to  the  throne  as  his  first 
reigning  year)  being  his  22nd  year  and  also  the  1st  year  of  Ahaziah.  Back-reckoning 
from  B.C.  854  according  to  the  chronology  of  1  Kgs.,  with  reduction  of  the  lencth  of 
each  reign  by  one  year  to  allow  for  predating  (v>hich  comparison  of  the  synchroni.sms 
of  the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  proves  to  have  been  the  historian's  method  of 
reckoning)  gives  B.C.  931  for  the  accession  of  Jerobo'am  and  Rehobo'ani,  and  B.C.  970 
for  the  accession  of  Solomon  whose  reign  is  given  as  lasting  40  years. 
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of  the  Philistine  oppression  extended  not  merely  over  the  judgeship 
of  Samson,  but  also  over  that  of  'Eli ;  and,  at  any  rate  partially, 
into  the  periods  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  Possibly  Samson  and  'Eli 
may  have  been  contemporaries.  This  is  a  consideration  which  by 
itself  suggests  to  us  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  construct  a 
chronology  of  the  period  upon  the  evidence  which  we  possess. 

But  are  the  data  given  in  the  Biblical  sources  to  be  relied  upon 
as  defining  with  accuracy  the  various  periods  to  which  the}^  are 
referred  1  The  fact  can  scarcely  escape  notice  that  the  number  40 
or  its  multiple  occurs  with  singular  frequency.  Thus,  40  years 
represents  the  length  of  the  wilderness-wanderings,  of  the  peace 
enjoyed  after  the  victories  of  'Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Gide'on,  of  the 
Philistine  oppression,  of  'Eli's  judgeship,  and  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Ehud's  judgeship  occupies  twice  40  years,  and  that 
of  Samson  half  40.  This  fact  suggests  to  us  that  40  years  may  be 
employed  as  a  round  number,  representing  approximately  the 
length  of  a  generation.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  notice  that  the 
480  years  of  1  Kgs.  6  ^  is  also  a  multiple  of  40,  viz.  40x12,  i.e. 
twelve  generations.  That  twelve  generations  were  supposed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  cover  the  period  in  question  appears  from  the 
genealogy  of  Aaron  and  his  successors  in  1  Chr.  6  ^■^*'  (|^  5  -"•'■se)^ 
where  twelve  names  are  given  between  Ele'azar  the  son  of  Aaron 
and  'Azariah,  who  is  specified  as  '  he  that  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  House  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem.'  These  twelve 
generations  might  naturally  be  reckoned  as  follows:  (1)  Moses, 
(2)  Joshua,  (3) ''Othniel,  (4)  Ehud,  (5)  Barak,  (6)  Gide'on,  (7)  Jeph- 
thah,  (8)  Samson,  (9)  'Eli,  (10)  Samuel,  (11)  Saul,  (12)  David,  these 
being  the  twelve  national  leaders  who  were  specifically  divinely- 
appointed  ;  and  that  this  scheme — or  something  like  it — was  in  the 
mind  of  the  chronologist  is  suggested  by  the  facts  that  six  of  these 
generations  (viz.  1,  3,  5,  6,  9,  12)  are  actually  reckoned  as  40  years, 
and  a  seventh,  viz.  Joshua',  may  also  have  been  so  reckoned  if  we 
suppose  that  his  110  years  fell  into  periods  of  30 -f  40  +  40  years. 
Such  a  scheme,  however,  if  it  was  ever  fully  worked  out,  may  have 
been  subsequently  vitiated  by  various  influences,  e.g.  the  desire  to 
exclude  Saul  as  illegitimate,  and  the  raising  of  the  number  of 
Judges  within  the  Book  of  Judges  to  twelve  by  the  addition  of  the 
minor  Judges  in  an  attempt  to  find  representatives  for  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

This  discussion  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  hopelessness  of  any 
attempt  to  construct  a  chronology  of  our  period  from  the  Biblical 
sources  available.  We  can  only,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
conjecture  that  the  total  length  of  the  period  from  the  E.xodus  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was  approximately  250  years ;  but  for 
the  formation  of  a  chronological  scheme  within  this  period,  or  even 
for  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  poi'tion  of  it  which 
is  covered  by  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  are  absolutely  without  data. 
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§  6.  External  information  bearing  on  the  period  of  Judges. 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canaan  at  this  period,  as 
derived  from  extra-Biblical  sources,  is  for  the  most  part  such  as 
can  be  drawn  by  inference  from  evidence  which  properly  concerns 
an  earlier  period. 

We  possess  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Semitic  peoples  in  Canaan.  The  earliest  Semites  of  whom  we  have 
authentic  knowledge  in  Babylonia  were  settled  in  Akkad  in  the 
north.  The  recently  published  dynastic  lists  from  Nippur  prove 
the  existence  of  an  early  tradition  relating  to  a  succession  of 
dynasties  in  Babylonia  from  post-diluvial  times,  which  had  their 
seats  at  Kis,  Erech,  Ur,  Awan,  and  other  cities.*  There  is  obvi- 
ously a  large  element  of  myth  in  the  tradition ;  J  bvit,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  royal  names  that  are  preserved,  it  would  seem  that 
the  earliest  rulers  of  Kis,  Erech,  and  Ur  were  non-Semitic.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  lists  are  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  estimate  of 
the  date  at  which  Semites  made  their  appearance  in  Babylonia. 
We  first  find  them  enjoying  full  political  power  in  the  north,  under 
the  famous  Semitic  dynasty  of  Akkad,  which  was  founded  by 
Sarru-kin  or  Sargon  i.,§  around  whose  name  a  number  of  traditions 
clustered  in  later  times.  It  is  related  that  'he  subdued  the  country 
of  the  West  (sun-setting)  in  its  full  extent,' I|  i.e.  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board  including  Cana'an ;  and  this  tradition  has  now  been 
proved  to  have  an  authentic  basis.  U     Other  famous  rulers  of  the 

*  Cf.  Poehel.  Historical  Texts  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Mus.  Publ.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  1, 
1914),  pp.  73  ff. 

X  In  addition  to  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  gods  and  demigods  among  the  early 
rulers,  the  chronological  calculations  of  the  early  scribes  of  Nisin,  who  compiled  the 
lists  in  the  twenty-second  century  B.C. ,  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  chrono- 
logical system  of  Berossus  with  its  mythical  and  semi-mythical  dynasties :  cf.  King, 
Bab.  p.  114,  wi ;  pp.  116  f.,  ««. 

§  Tlie  name  Sargon  is  the  Biblical  form  (used  in  Isa.  20 1  of  the  Assyrian  king  of 
the  8th  century  B.C.)  of  the  Babylonian  name  Sarru-ukin  or  Sarru-kin.  A  not  quite 
complete  list  of  the  early  Semitic  rulers  of  Akkad  (and  of  other  Babylonian  dynasties) 
was  published  by  Scheil,  Comj^tes  rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptioris  et  Belles-Lettres, 
1911  (Oct.),  pp.  606  ff.,  and  Revue  d'Assyr.,  ix.  p.  69.  This  document  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  tradition  that  Sarru-kin,  or  Sargon,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Dynasty  of  Akkad.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  he  and  two  other 
early  Semitic  rulers  were  kings  of  Ki§,  on  the  strength  of  the  title  Sar  KIS  which 
they  bear  in  their  inscriptions ;  but  it  is  now  clear  that  this  should  always  be  read 
Sar  JciMati,  'king  of  the  world,'  a  title  to  which  they  laid  claim  in  virtue  of  their 
power  as  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad  (cf.  King,  Britannica  Year-Book,  1913,  pp. 
256  ff.).  The  powerful  king  Sar-Ganigarri  (or  Sar-Gali-gani),  with  whom  Sargon  i. 
used  to  be  identified,  was  not  the  founder,  but  a  later  ruler,  of  the  Dynasty  of  Akkad. 

II  For  the  inscription,  cf.  King,  Chron.  ii.  pp.  3  S.  ;  Rogers,  CF.  pp.  203  tl". ;  TB.  1. 
pp.  10.5  ff. 

*|[  Cf.  the  highly  important  series  of  inscriptions  of  kings  of  Agade  (Akkad)  recently 
published  by  Poebel  (op.  cit.  ch.  vi.).  In  one  of  these  Sargon,  in  ascribing  his  con- 
quests to  the  god  Enlil,  say.s,  'and  he  gave  him  the  up]  er  land,  Marl,  Yarmuti,  and 
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same  dynasty  were  Naram-Sin,*  and  Sar-Gani-^arri,  who  was  pro- 
bably his  grandson.  We  have  contemporary  evidence  of  the  activity 
of  the  latter  in  Amurru  or  the  West-land.  J 

While  Akkad  in  the  north  of  Babylonia  was  thus  dominated  by 
Semites,  Suraer  in  the  south  was  still  occupied  by  the  people  who 
are  known  to  us,  from  their  habitat,  as  Sumerians ;  a  non-Semitic 
race  possessing  an  advanced  civilization,  to  which  the  Semites  who 
succeeded  them  owed  an  incalculable  debt.  The  date  at  which  the 
Semites  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Akkad  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  may  have  been  at  some  time  in  the  fourth  millennium  B.C. ;  and 
was  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  earlier  decades  of  the  third 
millennium.  § 

The  early  common  home  of  the  Semites,  prior  to  their  dispersion 
throughout  western  Asia,  was  probably  central  Arabia  ;||  and  the 
fact  that  the  first  Semites  who  are  known  to  us  as  occupying  Baby- 
lonia are  found  to  be  settled  in  the  north  and  not  in  the  south, 
lends  colour  to  the  theoiy  that  they  may  represent  a  Avave  of 
Semitic  immigration  into  Babylonia  which  first  entered  the  country 
not  from  the  south  but  from  the  north-west. U  If  this  was  so,  these 
Semites,  after  quitting  their  early  home,  may  have  first  traversed 
Cana'an  and  northern  Syria,  leaving  in  all  probability  settlements 

Ibla,  as  far  as  the  cedar-forest  and  the  silver  mountains.  Unto  Sarru-kin,  the  king, 
Enlil  did  not  give  an  adversary'  (pp.  177  ff.).  Here  'the  upper  land'  is  the  West- 
land,  so-called,  apparently,  as  reached  by  going  up  the  Euphrates.  Poebel  adduces 
reasons  for  taking  'the  cedar-forest'  to  be  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  'the 
silver  mountains '  the  Taurus  (cf .  pp.  22'J.  ff. ). 

*  According  to  the  Neo-Babylonian  tradition,  Narara-Sin  was  the  son  of  Sargou. 
This  is  possible  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  two  other  members  of  the  house  probably 
occupied  the  throne  between  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  ;  and  if  so,  eighty  or  ninety  years 
separated  Naram-Sin's  accession  from  that  of  his  father. 

X  A  tablet  of  accounts  from  Tello  is  dated  'in  the  year  in  which  Sar  Oani-garri 
conquered  Amurru  in  Basar.'    Cf.  King,  Sum.  and  Akk.  p.  225. 

§  The  date  which  was  formerly  accepted  by  scholars  is  that  Avhich  is  given  by 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (B.C.  550),  who  states  that,  when  digging  in  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Sippar,  he  discovered  the  foundation- 
memorial  which  had  been  laid  by  Naram-Sin  3200  years  previously  (for  the  inscrip- 
tion, cf.  KB.  iii.  2,  pp.  102  flF.).  This  would  place  Naram-Sin's  date  B.C.  3750. 
Modern  investigation,  however,  has  tended  to  discredit  Nabonidus'  statement ;  and 
though  the  reduction  of  a  thousand  years  or  more  which  at  one  time  was  suggested 
is  doubtless  too  drastic  (of.  the  discussion  in  Rogers,  HBA.^  i.  pp.  494  ff. ),  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Nabonidus'  calculation  is  a  good  deal  too  high  (resulting,  it  may  be,  in 
part  from  the  reckoning  of  early  contemporaneous  dynasties  as  though  they  were 
consecutive).  Indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  recently-discovered  dynastic  lists  has  Ijeen 
interpreted  by  King  as  supporting  the  view  which  would  place  Sargon's  accession  not 
so  very  much  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  But,  in  the  present  very 
partial  state  of  excavation  in  Babylonia,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  still  be  totally 
uninformed  with  regard  to  a  period  of  considerable  length  in  these  early  times. 

II  For  a  summary  of  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  on  this  subject,  aim 
the  authorities  who  support  them,  cf.  Barton,  Semitic  Orioivs,  pp.  1  S.  ;  Rogers, 
HBA.<^\.  pp.  452  f. 

IT  Cf.  King,  Sum.  and  Akk.  p.  55. 
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in  these  districts  in  their  wake ;  or  they  may  have  come  up  from 
Arabia  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  in  later 
times  we  find  settlements  'of  Aramaeans,  and  may  have  left  the 
further  west,  including  Canaan,  wholly  untouched.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  point  to  a  period,  within  the  range 
of  our  historical  knowledge,  when  Canaan  was  unoccupied  by  a 
Semitic  population.  Excavation  of  ancient  sites  in  Palestine  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  neolithic  cave- 
dwellers  who  burned  their  dead,  and  who  were  therefore  probably 
non-Semitic ;  :|:  but  how  long  this  race  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  >5 

We  stand  on  surer  ground  in  speaking  of  a  later  wave  of  Semitic 
migration  northwards  and  westwards  from  Arabia,  which  founded 

*  Evidence  is  lacking  in  justification  of  any  definite  theory  as  to  the  approximate 
date  of  the  earliest  migrations  of  the  Semites  northward  and  westward.  The  use  of 
the  Semitic  Babylonian  language  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  rulers  of  Akkad 
implies  tlie  lapse  of  a  period  of  indefinite  length  (probably  many  centuries)  since  the 
first  departure  of  their  ancestors  from  Arabia,  to  allow  for  the  development  of  this 
language.  We  may  contrast,  in  this  respect,  the  later  immigration  into  Babylonia  of 
the  '  Amorites  '  who  founded  the  First  Dy  aasty  of  Babylon  (cf.  pp.  Iviii  ff.);  the  West 
Semitic  language  spoken  by  these  immigrants  (as  evidenced  by  their  proper  names), 
with  its  Arabian  affinities,  implying  a  much  less  remote  separation  from  the  parent- 
stock.  An  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the  earliest  settlement  of  Semites  in 
Babylonia,  is  the  fact  that  the  closely  shaven  Sumerians  always  represent  their 
deities  as  bearded,  and  therefore,  apparently,  as  Semites  (cf.  figures  in  King,  Sum. 
and  Akk.  pp.  47  f.  ;  Hall,  NE.  plate  xiv.  p.  204).  The  significance  of  this  fact  is 
as  yet  unelucidated  ;  but  the  theory  (put  forward  by  Ed.  Meyer,  Semiten  und 
Sumerier  ;  Abhandl.  d.  k.  p.  Akad.,  1906)  is  somewhat  plausible  that  these  Sumerian 
deities  may  have  been  Semitic  in  origin,  and  that  there  may  therefore  have  been  a 
Semitic  population  in  Babylonia  even  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Sumerians.  This 
theory  is  criticized  by  King,  Sum.  and  Akk.  pp.  47  fi".  ;  and  favoured  by  Jastrow, 
Heb.  and  Bah.  Traditions,  pp.  8  f .  A  further  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt  is  the 
ultimate  linguistic  connexion  between  Sumerian  and  many  of  the  primitive  biliterals 
which  can  be  proved  to  underlie  Semitic  triliteral  roots  (cf.  Ball,  Semitic  and  Sumerian 
in  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume;  Shumer  and  Shem  m  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  1915).  This  must  carry  back  the  connexion  between  Sumerians  and 
Semites  to  a  hoary  antiquity;  but  the  study  of  the  subject  is  not  at  present  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  admit  of  any  theory  in  explanation. 

X  Cf.  Vincent,  Canaan,  pp.  73  ff.,  208  AT. 

§  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  hill-country  of  Se'ir,  to  the  south  of  Cana'an, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  'Esau,  are  called  HMm  in  Deut.  212.22 
(cf.  Gen.  146,  2620-30)  ;  and  the  view  has  frenuently  been  advocated  that  this  name  is 
connected  with  Heb.  Mr  'hole,'  and  denotes  'Troglodytes  '  or  '  cave-dwellers'  ;  but 
this  is  highly  precarious.  More  probably  Borim  is  to  be  connected  with  the  name 
Haru,  which  was  a  designation  applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  a  portion  of  southern 
Palestine.  Cf.  Mliller,  AE.  pp.  137,  148  ff.,  240  ;  Jensen,  ZA.  x.  pp.  332  f.,  346  f.; 
Hommel,  AHT.  p.  264,  w^.  Paton,  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  37;  Meyer,  IN.  pp, 
330  f. ;  GA.-^l.  2,  p.  600  ;  Kit.,  GVI."-  i.  p.  36  ;  Lehmaun-Haupt,  Israel,  p.  37,  al. 
Connexion  of  Ilorhn  and  Haru  with  §arrz  =  Aryans,  proposed  by  Winckler,  MDOG. 
XXXV.  pp.  49  fl. ,  and  adopted  by  Gemoll,  Grundsteine  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  \<.  17,  is 
very  improbable.  Cf.  Meyer,  GA.'^  I.  2,  p.  601  ;  Kit.,  GVI^  1.  pp.  37  f.  The  Horite 
genealogies  in  Gen.  3620-30  consist  of  Semitic  names. 
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a  dynasty  at  Babylon,  and  was  also  responsible  for  peopling  the 
region  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  including  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board,  with  a  race  who  were  doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the 
Amorites  of  Biblical  times.* 

The  First  Babylonian  Djmasty,  which  probably  lasted  from  cir. 
B.C.  2225  to  1926.+  consisted  of  eleven  kin-s.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
of  these  kings  bear  good  Semitic  Babylonian  names,  A})il-Sin  ('son 
of  Sin,'  the  moon-god)  and  Siu-muballit  ('Sin  gives  life');  but  the 
remaining  names  are  foreign,  and  present  close  analogies  to  Arabic 
and  Hebrew.  Thus  three  of  them,  Hammurabi  or  Ammurabi, 
Ammiditana,  and  Ammizaduga,  contain  the  element  Aimnu  or  A  mini 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 
Cases  of  its  occurrence  in  Hebrew  proper  names  are  'Ammi'el, 
'Ammihud,  'Ammizabad,  'Amminadab,  'Ammishaddai,  and  perhaps 
'Amram.  The  meaning  of  this  'amm  in  Arabic  is  '  paternal  uncle ' ; 
in  Hebrew  perhaps  more  generally  'kinsman'  (on  the  father's 
side),  since  the  term  is  used  in  the  plural  in  the  expression 
V^y'7N  ^Oii*)  '  and  he  was  gathered  to  his  kinsmen,'  Gen.  25  ^,  al.^ 

If  proof  were  needed  that  these  A'mvii-r\3ime&  were  foreign  to  the 
Babylonians,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  list  exists  in 
which  a  Babylonian  scribe  has  explained  the  names  Hammurabi  and 
Ammizaduiza  by  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  their  Babylonian  equi- 
valents ;  the  former  by  Kimta  rapastum,  '  a  widely-extended  kindred,' 

*  We  say  'Amorites'  because  they  are  thus  described  ('men  of  the  land  of 
Amurru ')  by  the  Babylonians  (cf.  p.  lix) ;  but  the  use  of  this  term  does  not  imply 
the  holding  of  any  theory  as  to  a  racial  distinction  between  '  Amorites '  and 
'  Cana'anites  '  (such  e.g.  as  that  the  Cana'anites  were  in  origin  the  earliest  Semitic 
settlers  in  Syria-Palestine,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Amorites).  Since  the  name 
Amurru  applied  to  Syria-Palestine  is  certainly  older  than  tbe  flowing  into  this  region 
of  the  Semitic  wave  of  which  we  are  speaking  (cf.  Bohl,  A'jy.  p.  33),  the  name 
'Amorite'  would  be  equally  suitable  to  the  (assumed)  earlier  Semitic  population 
inhabiting  it.  We  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original  racial  distinction  (if  such 
existed)  between  Caua'anite  and  Amorite  ;  and  speculations  on  the  subject  are  of  the 
nature  of  guess-work  pure  and  simple.  On  the  geographical  and  literai'y  distinctions 
in  the  usage  of  the  two  terms,  cf.  p.  3  (O.T. ),  p.  41  (extra-Biblical). 

X  This  reckoning  results  from  King's  discoverv  that  the  so-called  'Second'  Baby- 
lonian Dynasty  (of  'the  Country  of  the  Sea,'  i.e.  liOwer  Babylonia),  which  lasted  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  was  partly  contem.porary  with  the  First  Dynasty  and 
partly  with  the  Third  (KaMte)  Dynasty :  cf.  Chron.  i.  pp.  93-113.  Previously,  the 
three  dynasties  had  been  assumed  to  have  been  successive,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Dynasty  was  placed  cir.  u.c.  2440.  In  view  of  this  new  evidence,  King  assumed, 
as  the  most" probable  conclusion,  that  the  Third  Dynasty  immediately  succeeded  the 
First  (cf.  op.  cit.  pp.  136  f.  ;  followed  by  Meyer,  GA.-  I.  ii.  pji.  341  If.  ;  Hall,  SE. 
pp.  28,  192  ff.),  and  so  dated  the  First  Dynasty  B.C.  2060  to  1761.  Now,  however, 
in  the  light  of  further  evidence,  he  concludes  (as  already  conjectured  by  Ungnad, 
ZDMO.  l.xi.  pp.  714  ff.,  and  Thureau-Dangin,  ZA.  xxi.  pp.  176  ff. )  that  the  Second 
Dynasty,  though  partly  contemporary  with  the  First  and  the  Third,  yet  dominated 
Babylonia  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Cf.  the  full  chrono- 
logical discussion  in  Bah.  ch.  iii. 

§  On'.47n»ii-nanies  in  Semitic,  cf.  Gray,  EB.  138  flf. 
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and  the  latter  by  Kimtum  kettum  'a  just  kindred.'*  More  pro- 
bably tJie  names  really  contain  a  predicative  statement: — Hammur- 
abi, 'the  (divine)  kinsman  is  great,'  Ammizaduga,  'the  (divine) 
kinsman  is  just.'  Both  names,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned, 
miiiht  have  occurred  in  Hebrew,  the  former  as  'Ammirab  or  "^Amrab, 
the  later  as  Ammisadok.  :|: 

Space  forbids  our  examining  in  detail  the  remaining  names  of 
this  dynasty ;  but  we  may  notice  in  passing  that  Abi-eshu'  (the 
name  of  the  eighth  king)  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
Abishua',  and  that  in  the  seventh  name  Samsu-iluna,  'Samsu  is  our 
god,'  we  have  the  Arabic  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  1st  plural  in 
iluna,  the  Babylonian  form  being  iluni.  The  second  name  Sumu- 
la-ilu,  is  only  satisfactorily  to  be  explained  from  Arabic,  the  la,  as 
in  Arabic,  giving  emphasis  to  the  predicative  statement — '  The 
Name  (/car'  ^^ox^jv)  indeed  is  god.' 

In  iiddition  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  king-names,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  proper  names  contained  in  the 
documents  belonging  to  this  dynastic  period,  which  proves  the 
influx  into  Babylonia  of  a  very  large  foreign  element.  §  Many  of 
these  display  the  same  characteristics  as  we  have  found  in  the  kingr 
names — a  close  resemblance  to  Hebrew,  and  more  particularly  to 
Arabic ;  especially  to  the  forms  of  southern  Arabic  which  are 
known  to  us  from  inscriptions  (Minaean  and  Sabaean).  || 

The  question  which  we  now  have  to  ask  is,  Who  were  these 
foreign  immigrants,  and  from  v/hat  region  did  they  enter  Babj^lonia  ? 
There  exists  a  tablet  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Zabum  (the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty)  which  deals  with  a  dispute  between  two  con- 
tending parties  about  a  certain  piece  of  property.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  names  are  of  the  chai-acteristically  foreign  type  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  and  they  are  described  as  'men  as  well  as 
women,  children  of  Anuiri-u '  {ii.tu  zikarim  adi  sinnistum  mare  A-mur- 
ru-um).^  The  Babylonian  name  Amurru  (  =  Sumerian  MAR.TU, 
'AVest-land')  was  applied  by  the  Babylonians  to  the  whole  region 
west  of  the  Euphrates  including  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  (cf.  Addit.  note,  p.  41).  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty  was  founded  by 
foreign  conquerors  from  Amurru,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  who  entered  Babylonia  probably  from  the  north-west, 
just  as  the  earlier  wave  of  Semitic  immigration  appears  to  have 

*  Cf.  V.  R.  44,  col.  1,  11.  21,  22. 

J  pTVDi?  is  known  as  a  South  Arabian  name:  cf.  Ranke,  Early  Bab.  Personal 
Names,  p.  27.  According  to  Weber,  the  name  2*101?  occurs  in  a  South  Arabian 
inscription :  cf.  OLZ.  x.  (1907),  146  ff. ;  MVAG.,  1907,  2,  pp.  95  fF. 

§  Cf.  Ranke,  E'lrb/  Bab.  Personal  Names  ;  Tliureau-Dangin,  Lettres  et  Contrats  de 
I'Ejwque  de  la  Premiere  Dynasiie  Babylonienne. 

II  Cf.  Homniel,  AlIT.  ch.  iii ;  Grundriss,  pp.  129  ff.  ;  Ranke,  Early  Bab.  Personal 
Navies,  pp.  27  ff. 

1[  Cf.  Ranke,  Early  Bab.  Personal  Names,  p.  3Ci, 
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done.  The  presence  of  two  Babylonian  names  among  the  foreign 
names  of  the  other  kings  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
immigrant  settlers  gradually  tended  to  assimilate  their  language 
and  civilization  to  the  superior  civilization  into  the  midst  of  which 
thev  entered. * 

The  lano;uage  spoken  by  these  immigrants,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  illustTated  by  their  proper  names,  has  been  variously  described 

*  It  is  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to  the  later  prevalence  and  persistency  of 
the  Semitic  Babylonian  language  as  proof  of  the  deep-seated  influence  of  the  first 
Semitic  settlement;  just  as  we  have  already  (p.  \\u,  footnote*)  called  attention  to  the 
development  of  this  language  as  we  first  know  it  (in  the  inscriptions  of  the  early 
rulers  of  Akkad),  as  proof  of  the  long-prior  antiqsity  of  the  separation  of  this  branch 
of  Semites  from  the  parent-stock.     Neither  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  thought,  has 
received  sufficient  attention  ;  and  they  are  most  strikingly  overlooked  by  Myres  m 
The  Dawn  of  History— vl  little  book  which,  for  all  its  imaginative  power  and  grace  of 
style,  is  somewhat  superficial  and  unreliable  when  dealing  with /ac!!s  as  they  concern 
Sumerians  and  Semites  {chaps.  4  and  5).    It  is  not  '  possible  to  discover  with  certainty 
the  period  of  emigration '   from   Arabia  (p.  106)  of  the  first  Semitic  wave  which 
entered   Babylonia ;  such  records  as  we  possess  of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad  do  not 
suggest  a  recent  occupation  of  the  country,    nor  does   it  appear  that  Sargon  of 
Akkad  was  leader  of  a  horde  of   '  Mesopotamian  nomads'  (p.  111).      The  remarks 
(p.  106)  as  to  the  modifications  which  produced  the  different  Semitic  languages  are 
somewhat  obscure,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  suggest  that  these  modifications  took 
place  in  the  course  of  ages  at  the  fountainhcad,  i.e.  ex  hypothesi  in  central  Arabia  (it 
is  difficult  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  the  statements  that  '  the  intervals  between' 
the  successive  Semitic  migrations  from  Arabia  '  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  that 
the  characteristics  of  "Semitic"  speech,   which  is   common  to  all  emigrants  from 
Arabia,  should  have  had  time  to  alter  slightly,'  and  that  'these  successive  groups  of 
dialects  retained  their   peculiarities-and  if  anything  added  to   them— after  their 
separation  from  the  parent  language'),  while  each  offshoot  from  the  parent-stock  as  it 
were  registered  and  retained  the  particular  stage  of  linguistic  development  which 
had  been  reached  at  the  date  of  its  breaking  ofl',  with  such  later  modifications  as 
are  implied  by  the  parenthesis,  '  and,  if  anything,  added  to  them.'    If  vhis  statement 
were  at  all  true  to  fact,  then  Arabic  (whether  we  call  it  the  latest  jflshoot  or  the 
residuary  representative  of  the  parent-language)  ought  to  exhibit  the  most  advanced 
condition  of  phonetic  decay-whereas  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the  reverse  is  true, 
and  that  in  many  respects  this  language  exhibits  the  most  primitive  formations. 
Clearly  the  truth  is  that  the  parent-stock,  owing  to  its  comparative  immumty  from 
outside  intiuences  ensured  by  the  monotony  of  the  desert,  remained  in  a  relatively 
unmodified  condition  through  incalculable  ages  ;  whereas  the  ofishoots,  so  soon  as 
through  migration  they  became  subject  to  such  influences,  underwent  a  more  or  h^ss 
rapid  modiii<::ition.     Tliis  is  tlie  reason  why  (as  already  noted,  p.  Ivii,  footnote  *)  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Semitic  Babylonian  of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  Semitic  Babylonian  of  later  times,   indicates  that  the  users  of  the 
language,  when  we  first  meet  witli  them,  had  long  been  separated  from  the  parent- 
stock  ;  whereas  the  language  of  the  Western  Semites  who  founded  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Babylon  (as   evidenced  by  their  proper  names;  cf.  pp.  Iviii  f.),   which  exhibits 
striking  resemblances  to  South  Arabian,  as  known  to  us  some  1 500  years  and  more 
later  indicates  that  this  branch  of  Semites,  when  they  come  into  the  light  of  history, 
must  have  left  tlie  common  home  comparatively  recently.     The  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  a  Semitic  language  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  Aramaic,  which  fr.ni. 
the  accident  of  its  position  h;.s  experienced  tbe  most  rapid  development  (or  decay), 
and  has  been  most  receptive  of  external  influences.     Lastly,  Myres'  statement  that 
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as  South  Arabian,  Cana'anite,  Amorite,  or  West  Semitic.  Of  these 
titles,  the  two  latter  are  no  doubt  the  most  suitable.* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Amorite  or  West  Semitic  tongue 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrew  language  of  later  times,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  was  not  the  speech  of  the  Israelites  only,  nor  shared 
by  them  only  with  other  '  Hebrew '  races,  which  are  represented  in 
Genesis  as  closely  related  to  them— e.^.  the  Moabites,  whom  we 
know  from  Me3ha"s  inscription  (cir.  B.C.  850),  to  have  spoken  a 
language  which  only  differed  dialectically  from  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  as  is  apparent  from  the  '  Cana'anite  glosses ' 
of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer, 
and  from  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  of  much  later  times,  was  but 
one  form  of  the  common  language  of  at  least  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board.  |  This  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
recognized  in  Isa.  19^^,  Avhere  the  Hebrew  language  is  designated 
as  'the  language  (lit.  "lip")  of  Canaan.' 

There  is  evidence  which  suggests  — if  it  does  not  certainly  prove 
— that  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi  onwards  the  First  Babylonian 
Dynasty  ruled  not  only  over  Babylonia,  but  also  over  Aniurru.^ 
The  whole  of  Sin-muballit's  reign  and  a  great  part  of  that  of 
Hammurabi  were  occupied  with  a  long  struggle  with  the  Elamites 
for  the  possession  of  southern  Babylonia.||  Kudur-Mabuk,  king  of 
western  Elam  (Emutbal),  having  conquered  the  city  of  Larsa, 
installed  his  sons,  Warad-Sin  and  Rim-Sin,  successively  as  its  rulers; 
and  the  power  of  Elam  was  gradually  extended  over  the  neighbour- 
ing city-states  until  it  embraced  eventuallj^  the  whole  of  southern 
and  central  iJaby Ionia.  It  was  not  until  Hammurabi's  thirtieth 
year  that  he  was  able  to  effect  a  turn  in  the  tide ;  but  his  success 
was  then  so  decisive  that  he  not  only  captured  Larsa  but  even 
invaded  the  land  of  Emutbal  and  defeated  the  Elamites  upon  their 
own  ground.  Now  we  know  that  the  Elamite  Kudur-Malnik  styled 
himself  ADDA  of  Amurru,  ^  just  as  he  styled  himself  ADDA  of 
Emutbal.  Precisely  hoAv  much  the  claim  to  this  title  implied  we 
are  unable  to  affirm  ;  but,  however  much  or  little  of  an  historical 
element  we  may  find  in   the  much-debated  ch.  14  of  Gen.,  it  can 

'  the  secouil  wave  of  emigration  .  .  .  overflowed  and  washed  out,  as  it  were,  what- 
ever was  left  of  the  first'  (p.  11-3)  is  seen  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  language  of  the  first  wave  (Semitic  Babylonian)  became  the  dominant 
language  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  as  long  as  these  kingdoms  lasted. 

*  '  Amorite  '  (or  more  correctly  '  Amnrrite '  :  cf.  p.  168)  is  a  proper  designation  of 
the  language  of  Amurru,  as  also  of  its  people. 

X  That  Aramaic,  which,  as  known  to  us  from  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
and  onwards,  was  the  speech  of  the  Semitic  races  inhabiting  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  (north  and  north-east  of  the  Lebanous)  was 
also  at  an  earlier  period  merely  a  dialectical  form  of  the  language  of  Amurru,  is 
suggested  in  the  discussion  of  Addit.  Xote,  pp.  173  ff. 

§  Cf.,  on  this  question,  Winckler,  AF.  i.  pp.  143-152. 

li  Cf.  the  detailed  account  given  by  King,  Bab.  pp.  150  tf. 

K  Cf.  i.  R.  2,  No.  3  ;  CT.  xxi.  33 ;  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  247  f. 
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hardly  be  denied  that  it  ati'ords  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Amurru,  even  as  far  south  as  south-eastern  Canaan,  was  at  one 
time  under  the  suzerainty  of  Elam  and  suliject  to  a  3'early  tribute.* 
After  lianimurabi's  successes  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  we 
find  him  claiming  a  like  suzerainty  over  Amurru.  The  Diarbekir- 
stele,  which  liears  a  portrait  of  him,  describes  him  as  '  King  of 
Amurru '  without  any  further  title.  Ammiditana,  a  subsequent 
king  of  the  same  dynasty,  is  likewise  termed  '  King  of  the  land  of 
Amurru.'  |  Hammurabi  was  not  merely  a  conqueror,  but  in  the 
best  sense  an  organizer  and  ruler ;  and  it  is  probable  that  any  region 
over  which  he  claimed  the  title  of  '  king '  was  not  a  mere  sphere 
for  occasional  razzias  aimed  at  the  collection  of  booty  and  tribute,  § 
but  would  experience,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  benefits  of  his 
good  government  and  civilizing  influence.  || 

*  The  name  of  Cliedorla'omar  (Kudur-Lagamar),  who  is  represented  as  leader  of 
the  confederation,  is  genuinely  Elaiiiite  in  formation,  though  the  bearer  of  it  is  other- 
wise iiuknown  (on  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  name,  of.  King,  Hammurabi,  i. 
pp.  livf. ).  The  name  of  the  goddess  Lagamal  occurs  fairly  frequently  in  proper 
names  on  contract-tablets  of  the  First  Dynasty  period  (so  several  times  on  tablets  in 
the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  cf.  also  Ungnad,  £abi/!onische  Brif.fe, 
No.  219  ;  Beitrdge  zur  Assyr.  vi.  5,  p.  95).  '  Aniraphel,  King  of  Shin'ar '  is  generally 
accepted  as  Hammurabi.  'Arioch,  King  of  Ellasar'  may  be  Warad-Sin  of  Larsa, 
since  Warad-Sin  might  be  represented  in  Sunierian  form  by  ERI.  AGU  (cf.,  however, 
King,  Hammnrahi,  i.  pp.  .xli.x  ff. ).  'Tid'al,  king  of  peoples'  (Heb.  gOyim),  may 
have  been  a  Hittite  chieftain.  His  name  has  been  plausibly  connected  with  Dud- 
Jialia,  a  name  which  is  borne  in  later  times  by  one  of  the  last  rulers  of  the  Hittite 
empire  (cf.  Sayce's  note  in  Garstang,  llittites,  p.  324,  n-*).  The  term  i/'q/tm  may 
represent  the  Bab.  iimman  Manila,  i.e.  semi-barbarian  hordes  from  the  north.  On 
the  historical  probability  of  such  an  alliance  as  is  pictured,  cf.  King,  Bab.  p.  159  ; 
Rogers,  HBA.^  ii.  pp.  8of.  :  Skinner,  Genesis  [ICC),  pp.  257 ff.  The  Larsa 
Dynastic  list  recently  published  by  Clay  (Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  in  the  Yale 
Jiahj/loninn  Collection,  1915,  pp.  30 ff.),  seems  to  prove  that  Warad-Sin  was  con- 
siderably anterior  to  |lamniurabi. 

:J:  Cf.  Winckler,  A  F.  i.  pp.  144-146  ;  King,  Hammurabi,  pp.  195  f.,  207  f.  ;  Jeremias, 
OTLAE.  i.  p.  322  ;  Biihl,  KH.  p.  35. 

§  Again.st  the  view  of  Hogarth,  The  Ancient  East,  pp.  24 f. 

II  The  list  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  j)ro]ogue  to  yanunurabi's  Code  enables  us  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  e.xtent  of  his  em]ure  during  the  latter  years  of  liis  reign.  It 
includes  the  principal  religious  centres  not  only  of  Akkad  and  of  Sunier  as  far  south 
as  Eridu,  but  stretches  northward  to  Awsiir  and  Nineveli  and  westward  to  Aleppo  — 
if,  as  is  generally  supposed,  this  city  is  to  be  understood  by  gallabim  (KI).  Both 
Aleppo  and  also,  probably,  'the  settlements  on  the  Euphrates,'  which  he  claims  to 
have  subdued,  would  be  reckoned  as  ])art  of  Amurru.  The  fact  that  no  more 
southerly  cities  of  Amurru  are  enumerated  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  point  which 
may  be  advanced  against  the  view  which  is  advocated  above.  May  we,  however, 
ex))lain  the  omission  by  the  fact  that  in  Amu.TU,  wOiich,  as  contrasted  with  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  was  a  comparatively  new  and  uncivilized  country,  there  existed  no 
.ineieut  and  celebrated  centres  of  culture,  the  deities  of  which  IJammurabi  was 
concerned  to  propitiate?  At  any  rate  h«  specially  distinguishes  the  west  Semitic 
deity  Dagan  as  'his  creator'  (banisu). 

A  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  Babylonian  language  upon  thr 
language  of  Cana'an  (Hebrew),  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  any  other  period  than 
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We  have,  then  (it  may  be  assumed),  in  tlie  First  Dynasty  of 
Babylon  a  dynasty  of  '  Amoiite  '  origin,  bearing  sway  both  over 
Babylonia  and  (from  the  time  of  IJammurabi)  over  Amurru  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  sea-board.  This  dynasty,  as  facts 
abundantly  prove,  must;  have  fallen  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
Babylonian  civilization.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  regard,  to 
allude  to  the  legal  Code  of  Qammurabi,  in  which  the  far-reaching 
and  highly-detailed  character  of  the  legislation  proves  (as  indeed 
we  know  from  extraneous  evidence)  that  the  great  king  was  not 
the  initiator  of  the  whole  system,  but  embodied  earlier  elements, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  which  were  doubtless  due  to  Sumerian 
civilization.*     These  facts  help  us  to  understand  two  phenomena 

that  of  the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty,  is  seen  in  the  uses  of  the  Bab.  Permansive  (in 
form  identical  with  the  Heb.  Perfeot)  and  Praeterile  (in  form  identical  with  the  Heb. 
Imperfect),  as  compared  respectively  with  the  uses  of  the  Heb.  Perfect  and  Imper- 
fect with  tomc  cowsecw^ive.  The  Bab.  Permansive,  like  the  Heb.  Perfect,  essentially 
regards  an  action  as  existing  apart  from  any  idea  of  time-relations  ;  whereas  the  Bab. 
Praslerite,  like  the  Heb.  Imperfect  with  waw  consecutive,  comes  into  use  as  soon  as 
an  action  can  be  brought  into  a  time-relationj  i.e.  can  be  regarded  as  springing  out 
of  a  defined  point  in  time.  A  good  illustration  of  the  two  usages  in  Bab.  may  be 
seen  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Creation-epic,  where  Permansives  describe  the  con- 
dition of  things  prior  to  creation  (la  nab-H,  la  zakrai,  la  kM.mra,  la  Xe',  la  Siip{i,  etc.), 
but  Praeterites  are  employed  so  soon  as  the  actions  of  creation  begin  to  lake  their 
start  out  of  conditions  as  defined  by  the  Permansives  (so  ihilfO^ma,  ibbanH-ma,  etc.). 
Since  the  mode  of  thought  thus  defined  in  language  is  peculiar  to  Babylonian  and  to 
Hebrew  (with  which  we  may  group  the  inscriptions  of  Mesha"  and  of  Zakir  :  cf. 
p.  174),  and  is  otherwise  unknown  in  Semitic,  it  is  reasonable  to  explain  the  con- 
nexion as  due  to  the  iniluence  of  the  older  civilization  upon  the  younger  at  a  specially 
formative  period  in  the  history  of  the  latter. 

*  Cf.  e.ij.  what  is  known  as  to  the  reforms  of  Urukagina,  Sumerian  joatesi  of  Lagag, 
cir.  B.C.  2800:  King,  Sum.  and  Akk.  pp.  178  flf.  The  fragment  of  a  Sumerian  code 
of  laws  (published  by  Clay,  Miscellaneous  InscrijAions  in  the  Yale  Bab.  Coll.,  1915, 
pp.  18  ft'.)  also  contains  in.structive  evidence  upon  this  point.  The  fragment  pi-eserves 
nine  laws.  Two  of  these,  which  fix  compensation  for  injury  resulting  in  miscarriage, 
are  condensed  in  Hammurabi's  Code ;  the  latter  also  adds  other  laws  on  the  subject 
to  suit  tlie  peculiar  conditions  of  Babylonian  society  under  the  First  Dynasty. 
Another  law,  dealing  with  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  hired  boat,  is  amplified  to 
form  four  laws  in  the  Code.  Two  of  the  newly-recovered  Sumerian  laws,  relating 
to  the  loss  of  a  hired  ox,  are  practically  reproduced  in  the  Code  ;  while  others  on 
unfilial  conduct,  elopement,  and  seduction  find  Semitic  Babylonian  parallels  in 
certain  features,  but  no  precise  equivalents.  One  law,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  portion  to  a  son  who  renounces  his  sonship,  and  which  enacts  his  suIj- 
sequent  legal  separation  from  his  parents,  is  not  paralleled  in  the  Code,  but,  as  Clay 
points  out,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  Luke  l.'Jii. 
The  Sumerian  Code  bears  the  title  'the  law  of  Nisaba  and  TJani.'  Nisaba  was 
patroness  of  writing,  and  IJani  in  later  periods  is  described  as  'lord  of  the  seal'  and 
'  god  of  the  scribes' :  they  may  well  have  been  patrons  of  law  under  the  Sunierians. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Nisal)a  is  here  mentioned  before  her  consort,  a  fact  which 
suggests  that  he  was  a  deity  of  less  consideration.  The  divine  name  IJani  occurs 
in  i)roppr  names  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur  and  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon  ;  and  we 
know  of  a  West  Semitic  kingdom  of  H.aTia  (later  Hani)  on  the  middle  Euphrates  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hibiir  (cf.  King,  Bab.  pp.  129  if.).     If  the  Sumerian  god 
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which,  in  later  times,  are  very  striking:  (i)  the  inHucnce  of  Babylonian 
civilization  upon  Canaan,  and,  eventually,  upon  Israel,  both  in  regard 
to  legislation  and  also  to  legends  and  early  traditions  :  *  and  (ii)  the 
use  of  the  Babylonian  language  and  the  cuneiform  script  in  Syria 
and  Cana'an  as  a  medium  of  communication  in  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  (as  witnessed  by  the  T.A.  Letters),  and  probably  also 
in  later  times.:]: 

The  empire  of  Hammurabi  was  maintained,  on  the  whole,  un- 
impaired under  his  son  and  successor  Samsu-iluna.  This  king, 
however,  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  the  south,  both  from 
the  Elamites  and  also  from  the  people  of  the  Sea-country  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  a  ruler  named  Iluma-ilu  appears 
as  the  founder  of  an  independent  dynasty.  After  Samsu-iluna 
the  power  of  the  First  Dynasty  gradually  declined.  Its  fall  was 
hastened,  if  not  actually  brought  about,  by  a  raid  of  the  Hittites,  § 
an  Anatolian  people  from  beyond  the  Taurus,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  appear  upon  the  arena  of  western  Asia.  ||  The  reins  of 
government  in  Babylon  seem  then  to  have  been  seized  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sea-country  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
(reckoned  as  the  Second  Babylonian  Dynasty  in  the  Kings'  list ; 
cf.  Footnote  j,  p.  Iviii).  This  (.lynasty  may  be  inferred  to  have  been, 
in  the  main.  Sumerian,  perhaps  with  a  certain  Semitic  admixture.  H 

After  a  lapse  of  some  IGO  years  the  Sea-country  rulers  were 

:gani  was  ultimately  of  West  Semitic  origin — a  possibility  which  these  facts  seem  to 
suggest,  we  have  recovered  a  very  noteworthy  result  of  Sumerian  contact  with  the 
west  prior  to  the  age  of  ^^^i^ii^irabi-  I*  should  be  added  that,  though  the  Sumerian 
Code  is  undated,  both  sciipt  and  contents  suggest  a  rather  earlier  date  than  that  of 
the  First  Pyn.-isty. 

*  It  tloes  not  of  coui-se  follow  that  the  '  Amorites'  wt-ve  in  all  respects  debtors  to 
the  earlier  Babylonian  civilization,  and  contributed  nothing  of  their  own.  Certain 
eleiueuts,  both  in  their  civilization  and  in  their  traditions,  may  be,  so  far  as  we  know, 
distinctively  Amorite  in  origin.  If  it  were  j'ossible  to  analyse  the  sources  of  the 
traditions  which  are  unmistakeably  common  in  origin  to  the  Bibyloniar.s  on  the  one 
hand  .iiid  to  the  Caua'anites  and  Hebrews  on  the  other,  we  should,  in  all  probability, 
distinguish  three  successive  sources  from  which,  in  turn,  niateri.-il  has  been  drawn  : — 
(i)  Sumerian,  (ii)  Semitic  Babylonian,  (iii)  Amorite.  Clay,  in  his  book  Amurru,  the 
Some  of  the  yiyrtfiem  Seniifes  (1909),  seeks  to  prove  that  Amurru  was  the  cultural 
centre  of  the  Northern  Semites,  .and  that  '  the  influence  of  Babyloui.in  culture  upon 
the  peoples  of  Canaan  was  almost  nil '  (p.  91) ;  but  this  is  a  paradox. 

t  Cf.  Hommel,  AHT.  pp.  45  f. 

§  A  chronicle  published  by  King  states  that  '  against  Siimsu-ditana  the  men  of  the 
land  of  llatti  <marched>,  against  the  land  of  Akkad.'  King  connects  this  state- 
ment with  the  fact  that  in  later  years  the  K.iisite  king  Agum-Kakrime  brought 
back  the  im.iges  of  the  god  Marduk  and  his  consort  Sarpanitum  from  the  llittite 
state  of  Qaui  in  northern  Syria,  and  installed  them  again  in  the  temple  of  Esagila  at 
Babylon.     Cf.  Chron.  i.  pp.  148  f. ;  ii.  p.  2-2. 

II  For  possibly  older  references  to  the  Hittites  (time  of  Hammurabi)  cf.  Footnote  • 
on  Gen.  14,  p.  Ixii,  and  Garstang,  Hittites,  p.  ^^J3. 

IT  The  names  of  the  first  three  kings  and  of  the  last  king  are  Semitic,  while  the 
remaining  seven  are  Sumerian. 
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dvixou  out  of  lv\bvlou  by  Kn^Mto  invadoi's  from  tbo  oast  who 
fouiuiod  a  lunv  dynasty  (tho  Third  Dynasty"!  which  lastoil  for  tho 
hniix  period  of  570  years,  and  is  to  bo  dated  dr.  n.c.  iTOO-lK^rv 
The  latter  piirt  of  this  period  is  therefore  coincident  with  part  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  .hidg. :  and  it  is  possibU^  (hat 
in  Judg.  3  ""^^  we  may  have  tho  echo  of  a  KaJ^sito  raid  upon  tho 
west  in  which  the  name  of  tlto  raiding  chieftaii\  has  been  per 
verted  by  hvte  Jewish  inijennity  (of.  p.  lU).  The  fact  seen\s  to  Uo 
establishoil  that  the  Kassitos  wore,  in  oriuin,  lndo-(.iern>anie  ;  * 
but  they  speedily  adapted  themselves  to  tlie  Semitic.  IxibyKniian 
civilization,  though  their  UiTiii-names  remain,  with  few  exceptii>ns, 
IvasMte  throughout  the  dynastic  period.  The  Ka^J^ite  success  in 
conquering  Babylon  was  probably  due  in  large  nioasuro  to  tiieir 
possession  of  horses  and  chariots  ;  and  the  foundation  of  their 
dynasty  marks  the  introiluctiou  of  the  horse  into  nabyliMiia.  ;iiid 
thence  very  speedily  into  Syria  and  Kgypt.  J 

The  domination  of  Kg.^P^  ^"  ^'i^'  llyksos.  ami  their  subsc<puM»t 
expulsion,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Canaan 
at  the  period  of  Babylonian  history  with  which  we  have  boon 
dealing.  That  the  Hyksos  ■were  Asiatic  Semites  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  ;  but  that  they  were  uncivilized  nomads  pouring  into 
Egypt  directly  from  Arabia  is  unlikely.  If  Manctln^'s  explanation 
of  the  name  Hyksos  as  'shepherd-king'  (from  7/vA-='king'  and 
5(1,''=' shepherd ')  |:5  be  approximately  correct,  ||  it  was  prt>bably 
applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  invaders  in  contempt  and  derision. 
The  fact  that,  according  to  Manotho.  the  first  Hyksos  king.  S.ilitis, 
rebuilt  and  fortilicd  the  city  of  Avaris  iti  the  Pelta  (probably  the 
modern  Toll  el-Yahudiyycli  in    the  W'.idy  TAmilit  10  bcauso   he 

•  Cf.  Hall,  .VA\  p.  -201. 

:):  Hall.  si.<il  'horse,' is  regularly  written  ideograph ioally  .\NSli.Kl'KH.\  :  :»ii<l  the 
ftO('i>pted  couolusiou  is  that  this  Suniorian  oquivalont  moans  '  ass  of  tho  iiunintain,' 
and  proservos  reoord  of  tho  faot  that  tlio  horso  was  introduoed  into  Ualn iouia  fi<nn 
the  hi£;h-lying  stoppos  of  oontral  Asia,  across  tho  oastorn  mountains,  'riuuigh  it  is, 
of  course,  an  elemontavy  f.act  that  ANSI'  nu'ans  'ass.'  and  that  Kl'KKA  may  mo:\n 
'mountaiu,'  the  anaUigy  of  parallel  cases  in  which  .\NSt'  is  pvolixed  as  a  detcr- 
niinativft  before  the  names  of  other  lioasts  of  Inirdon  (tho  n\ulo  and  camel)  serves  to 
oast  doubt  upon  this  explanation,  and  to  suggest  that  ANSlM\tnvK.\  is  ju'opovly  to 
be  understood  as  'ass-liko  animal  (I'.f.  beast  of  burdenU'alh  d  Kt' KHA.'  Kt'ltH.V 
is  then,  iii  all  probability,  a  foreign  name  for  the  hor.so,  introduced  into  Haltylonia 
together  with  the  animal  which  bore  it.  It  is  tempting  to  associate  the  name  with 
Persian  ghour,  Hindi  tjhor-l'hur,  Raluohi  ;;hur  or  fffiin-fin,  Kirghi  koitloii  names 
which  are  applied  to  tho  onager.  The  transference  of  a  name  from  oiu'  animal  to 
another  of  kindred  (or  even  of  diverse)  species  is  not  without  analogy. 

§  Cf.  Jos.,  a  Ap.  r.  l-l. 

II  On  this  interpretation  so,*  is  probably  the  Kgyptian  .ittsii.  a  term  ajiplicd  to  tho 
A.siatic  Bodawiu.  Breastoil  (IJist.  I'lj.  p.  '217)  objoots  to  this  explanation,  .and 
suggests  that  tho  real  meaning  of  Hyksos  is  'ruler  of  countries '—a  title  which  Uyan, 
one  of  the  llyk.sos  kings,  often  gives  him.sclf  on  his  monnment.<:.  Tf.  (Urillilh  in 
PSBA.  xix-.  (ISHT),  pp.  *20n  f.  ;  W.  M,  Miillcr  in  MVA{,\,  ISOS,  3,  pp.   1  (V 

II  Cf.  Petrie,  Hyksos  atui  Linuli/e  Citicn,  pp.  9  f. 

e 
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feared  the  incursion  of  '  the  Assyrians '  (a  term  loosely  used  to 
denote  the  dominant  power  in  Babylonia  at  the  time)  *  seems 
to  be  an  indication  that  the  Hyksos  had  connexions  beyond  the 
borders  of  Egypt  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  i.e.  throughout 
Canaan  and  northern  Syria ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  find  them,  after 
the  reduction  of  Avaris  by  Ahmosi  I.,  next  making  a  stand  in 
Sharuhen  {i.e.  no  doubt  the  city  of  that  name  mentioned  in 
Josh.  19^  as  assigned  to  Sime'on  in  southern  Judah)  where  they 
are  besieged  for  three  years,  and  finally  defeated  by  Ahmosi  in 
northern  Syria,  |  we  have  good  ground  for  concluding  that  they 
were,  in  origin,  the  more  or  less  civilized  people  of  Amurru,  and 
that  their  line  of  retreat  lay,  as  was  natural,  into  the  land  occupied 
by  their  kindred.  §  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
(accepted  by  Egyptologists)  that  it  was  they  who  introduced  horses 
and  chariots  into  Egypt,  and  that  Ahmosi  succeeded  in  expelling 
them  by  turning  this  powerful  engine  of  warfare  against  them.  As 
we  have  already  noticed,  it  was  the  Kassites  who  introduced  the 
horse  into  western  Asia,  and  the  peoples  of  Amurru  must  speedily 
have  obtained  it  through  their  Mesopotamian  connexion.  The  name 
of  the  most  important  Hyksos  king  known  to  us,  Hyan,  is  certainly 
Semitic,  ||  and  among  the  scarab-names  of  kings  or  autonomous 
chieftains  collected  by  Petrie  H  there  occurs  Ypk-hr  or  Y  kb-hr  which 
may  represent  a  Semitic  Ja'cob-el — a  name  which  raises  speculation 
on  account  of  its  Israelite  connexions.  Another  name,  'nt-hr,  seems 
to  represent 'Anath-el.** 

The  length  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Hy  Kt>us  invasion  and 
domination  of  Egypt  is  most  uncertain.  Petrie  |J  accepts  and 
defends  Manetho's  statement  that  five  hundred  and  eleven  years 
elapsed  from  their  first  invasion  to  their  ultimate  expulsion  ;  but 

*  Cf.  Hall,  NU.  p.  215,  n  K 

J  Cf.  the  autobiographies  of  the  two  Egyptian  officers  named  Ahmosi,  who  took 
part  in  this  war:  Breasted,  AR.  ii.  §§  1  S. 

§  The  cause  originally  conducing  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Western  Semites 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Hall  may  be  correct  in  supposing  that  the  almost  con- 
temporary incursion  of  the  Kaggites  from  Irin  and  the  Hittites  from  Asia  Minor  into 
Mesopotamia  and  northern  Syria  'must  have  caused  at  first  a  considerable  displace- 
ment of  the  Semitic  population,  which  was  pressed  south-westwards  into  southern 
Syria  and  Palestine,'  with  the  result  that  it  '  burst  the  ancient  barrier  of  Egypt ' : 
NK  p.  212.     Cf.  also  Luckenbill,  AJTh.  xviii.  (1914),  p.  32. 

II  The  name  is  borne  by  an  Aramaean  king  of  Ya'di  in  northern  Syria  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  and  is  written  5^a-ia-ni  in  the  annals  of  Shalmaneser  in.  (cf.  KB.  i. 
p.  170),  and  N^H  in  the  inscription  of  Kalumu,  the  succeeding  king  of  Ya'di 
(on  which  cf.  p.  174). 

H  Cf.  Petrie,  Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  pp.  08  f.  and  PI.  IJ.  ;  Hall,  XE.  p.  217. 

**  Cf.  Spiegelberg  in  OLZ.  vii.  (1904),  131  ;  Hall,  A'/ti.  p.  217.  There  seems  to  be 
no  justification  for  Spiegelberg's  proposal  to  interpret  the  Hyksos  name  Smkn  as 
Sime'on  {loc.  cit.;  Aegypt.  RandgJossen  zum  A.T.  ]).  12),  since  the  equivalent  /-=JJ 
appears  to  be  unproven  (on  the  equivalents  of  Eg.  k,  cf.  Burcli.  §§  113  f.). 

JJ  Cf.  Hist.  Eg.  pp.  204,  228 ;  Historical  Studies,  p.  14. 
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Ed.  Meyer  and  his  followers'*  allow  conjecturally  no  more  than  a 
hunched  years.  Hall  J  seems  to  have  good  sense  on  his  side  in 
arguing  for  a  figure  between  these  two  extremes — perhaps  about 
two  hundred  years.  The  accession  of  Ahmosi  I.,  who  expelled  them 
from  Egypt,  is  dated  cir.  B.C.  1580.  § 

Invasion  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  thus  begun  by  Ahmosi  i.,  was 
carried  further  by  subsequent  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Egyptian 
Dynasty.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Amenhotp  I.  {dr.  B.C.  15,59), 
the  successor  of  Ahmosi,  undertook  a  Syrian  campaign ;  but  his 
successor,  Thutmosi  I.  [cir.  B.C.  1539),  advanced  victoriously 
through  Syria  as  far  as  Naharin,  i.e.  the  district  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Euphrates  (cf.  note  on  '  Aram-naharaim,'  ch.  3''), 
and  set  up  a  boundary-tablet  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  mark 
the  northern  limit  of  his  kingdom.  ||  Such  incursions  of  Egyptian 
kings  into  Syria,  though  productive  of  booty,  failed  to  bring  the 
Western  Semites  permanently  under  the  Egyptian  yoke  or  to  ensure 
payment  of  a  regular  tribute. 

It  was  Thutmosi  iii.  {dr.  B.C.  1501),  the  most  famous  king  Egypt 
ever  had,  who,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction  enforced  upon  him  by 
the  powerful  Queen  Hatsepsut,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as 
ruler,  began  on  her  death  a  series  of  seventeen  campaigns  in  Syria 
{dr.  B.C.  1479-1459),  resulting  in  its  thorough  conquest  and  con- 
solidation as  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  Empire. H  In  the  first  of  these 
he  met  a  confederation  of  north  Palestinian  kinglets,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prince  of  Kadesh — possibly  an  immigrant  Hittite 
from  the  north  ;  a  combination  which  reminds  us  of  the  league  of 
the  kings  of  northern  Cana'an  imder  Sisera,  as  recorded  in  Judg. 
A  battle  at  Megiddo,  graphically  described,  resulted  in  his  complete 
success,  and  Megiddo  was  invested  and  soon  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  list  (on  the  Avails  of  the  Temple  of  Amon,  at  Karnak)  of  '  the 
people  of  Upper  Retenu  [southern  Syria,  including  Palestine]  whom 
his  majesty  shut  up  in  wretched  Megiddo '  contains  a  hundred 
and  nineteen  names,  and  is  of  great  geographical  interest.  ** 
Among   the    names    occur    Y-'-h-l-d-ra   and    Y-s-p-'d-rq.   (Nos.    102 

*  Cf.  Meyer,  GA.-^  I.  ii.  p.  293 ;  Breasted,  Hist.  Eg.  p.  221. 

+  Cf.  Hall,  XE.  pp.  23 if.,  216 f.,  218. 

§  The  accession-dates  given  for  Egyptian  kings  aretho.'^e  of  Breasted,  whose  chrono- 
logical table  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1908  (an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  History  of  Egypt,  1906)  may  n.sefully  be  consulted.  The  only  deviation 
is  in  the  dates  given  for  Amenhotp  i.  and  Thutmosi  i.,  where  a  complicated  question 
of  succession  arises,  involving  the  reign  of  Thutmosi  ii.  (who  for  our  purpose  i.s  a 
nonentity)  in  relation  to  that  of  Thutmosi  HI.  Cf.  Hall,  NE.  pp.  286  If. ,  whose 
conclusions  are  assumed,  and  whose  dates,  as  given  in  the  Table,  p.  228,  have  been 
adopted. 

II  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  ii.  §§  79,  81,  85. 

U  Ibid.  ii.  §§  391  ff. 

•*  Cf.  Miiller,  AE.  pp.  157  ff.  ;  Die  Palastinaliste  Thutmosis  III.,  MVAG.,  1907, 
1.  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  ii.  pp.  320  ff':,  attempts  to  find  a  systematic  arrangement  in  the 
list,  and  oifers  identifications,  many  of  which  must  be  deemed  highly  precarious. 
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and  78),  which  have  been  read  respectively  as  Jacob  cl  and 
Joseph-el.*  The  remainder  of  this  campaign  was  occupied  with 
the  reduction  of  three  cities  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  campaigns  seem  to  have  been  full}'' 
spent  in  consolidating  the  conquests  of  the  first.  During  the 
course  of  the  second  campaign  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tliut- 
mosi  received  a  present  (which  he  describes  as  '  tribute ')  from  the 
far-ofT  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  at  this  period  was  begirniing  to 
rise  into  prominence.  Northern  Syria,  however,  with  Kadesh  on 
the  Orontes  as  a  centre  of  disaftection,  still  remained  untouched ; 
but  the  fifth  campaign  made  substantial  progress  towards  this  objec- 
tive through  the  reduction  of  the  coast-cities  of  Phoenicia.  The 
sixth  campaign  is  highly  important  as  marking  the  first  transport 
of  the  Egyptian  army  by  sea  to  Syria.  The  establishment  of  a 
base  in  the  Phoenician  harbours  meant  that  thenceforward  Thut- 
mosi  could  get  within  striking  distance  of  northern  Syria  after  a 
few  days'  sail ;  and  the  hold  of  Egypt  upon  the  coast-land  of 
western  Asia  was  thus  materially  strengthened.  In  the  sixth 
campaign  Kadesh  was  captured  after  a  long  siege.  The  account  of 
this  campaign  is  interesting  as  preserving  record  of  Tliutmosi's 
policy  for  securing  the  future  allegiance  of  Syria.  The  sons  of  the 
conquered  chieftains  were  carried  back  to  Egypt  to  be  educated,  in 
order  that,  imbued,  as  it  was  hoped,  with  Egyptian  ideals  and 
sympathies,  they  might  in  time  succeed  their  fathers  as  faithful 
vassals  of  their  suzerain. 

After  a  seventh  campaign  directed  against  Arvad  and  Simyra, 
Thutmosi  reached,  in  his  eighth  campaign,  the  climax  of  his  suc- 
cesses. Advancing  into  Naharin,  he  met  and  defeated  '  that  foe  of 
wretched  Naharin,'  i.e.,  probably,  the  king  of  Mitanni,:j:  captured 
Carchemish,  and  crossing  the  Euphrates,  set  up  his  boundary-tablet 
upon  its  eastern  bank  beside  that  of  Thutmosi  i.  '  Heta  the  Great,' 
i.e.  the  Hittites  of  Cappadocia,  now  sent  him  presents ;  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  he  may  have  received  them  from  Baby  Ion. § 
Thutmosi's  remaining  campaigns  in  Syria  were  occupied  in  quelling 
revolts  and  generally  consolidating  the  broad  territory  which  he 
had  won. 

Egypt's  Asiatic  Empire  was  maintained  unimpaired  under  the 

*  The  latter  equivalence  is  very  doulitful,  since  the  sibilants  do  not  correspond. 
Nos.  35  and  18,  wliich  have  been  read  S-m-'-n  and  understood  as  Sinie'on,  appear  to 
lack  the  '  (y).  W.  JI.  Miiller(Z)fe  Palastinaliste  Thutmosis  III.)  transcnhes  both 
as  §a-ma-na.     Cf.  his  remarks  on  p.  15. 

+  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  §§  476,  479  ;  Hall,  NE.  p.  241.  W.  M.  Miiller  regards  the 
view  that  the  king  of  Mitanni  was  overlord  of  the  whole  of  Naharin  as  questionable  : 
cf.  AE.  p.  251. 

§  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  we  should  find  allusion  to  '  tribute  of  the  chief 
of  Shin'ar,'  or  whether  the  reference  is  to  Singaca,  i.e.  the  modern  (rebel  Singar. 
north-wesi  of  Nineveh.     Ct.  Breasted,  AR.  ii.  §  484  [footnote]  ;  Hall,  NE.  p.  242. 
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next  two  Pharaohs,  Amenhotp  ii.  (cir.  B.C.  1448)  and  Thutmosi  iv. 
(cir.  B.C.  ]  420),  though  both  these  monarchs  had  to  quell  rebellions 
which  broke  out  in  northern  Sjaia  and  Naharin  at  or  shortly  after 
their  accessions.*  The  authority  of  Egypt  was,  however,  effectively 
maintained  by  official  representatives  and  garrisons  in  the  larger 
towns;  and  the  system  of  allowing  the  Syrian  cities  a  large  measure 
of  autonomy  under  their  petty  chieftains  proved,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  justified.  The  marriage  of  Thutmosi  iv.  with  the  daughter  of 
Artatama,  king  of  Mitanni  in  northern  Mesopotamia,  X  was  a 
judicious  measure  which  gained  for  Egypt  an  ally  upon  the  north- 
eastern limit  of  her  Asiatic  kingdom ;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  that  Amenhotp  III.,  the  son  of  Thutmosi  by  his  Mitannian 
queen,  succeeded  to  the  empire  without  having  to  meet  any  in- 
surrection on  the  part  of  the  turbulent  elements  in  Naharin. 

For  the  reigns  of  Amenhotp  in.  (cir.  B.C.  1411)  and  his  successor 
Amenhotp  iv.  (cir.  B.C.  1375),  we  possess  the  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence discovered  at  Tell  el-Amarna  in  Egypt  in  1 887, §  which  is 
of  unique  importance  for  the  history  of  Syria  and  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  of  western  Asia  in  their  relation  with  Egypt.  At 
this  period  (as  the  T.A.  Letters  first  proved  to  us  ||)  the  language, 
of  diplomacy  and  commerce  in  western  Asia  was  Babylonian,  and 
correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the  cuneiform  script,  written 
upon  clay  tablets.  Many  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  by  the  independent  rulers  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
of  western  Asia — Babylonia  or  Kardunias  (to  give  the  kingdom  its 
Kassite  name),  Assyria,  Mitanni,  etc. — who  were  naturally  con- 
cerned to  preserve  good  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt.     These, 

*  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  §§  7S0  flF.  ;  816  fF. 

+  Cf.  T.A.  Letters,  Knudtzon,  No.  29,  11.  16  fF. 

§  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  T.A.  Letters  is  that  of  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Die  el- 
Amarna  Tafeln  (1908-15),  which  takes  the  place  of  H.  Winckler's  edition  {KB.  v, 
1896)  as  the  standard  edition  for  scholars.  The  cuneiform  text  of  the  Berlin  collec- 
tion of  tablets  has  been  published  by  Abel  and  Winckler,  Der  Thontafelfund  von 
El-Amarna  (1889),  and  that  of  the  British  Museum  collection  of  tablets  by  Bezold  in 
Budge  and  Bezold,  Td  el-Amarna  Tablets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (1892).  All  the  original 
tablets  were  exhaustively  collated  by  Knudtzon  for  his  transliteration  and  translation  of 
the  texts.     Bohl,  Die  Sprache  der  Amarnabriefe  (1909)  is  important  for  philology. 

II  Since  the  discovery  of  the  T.A.  Letters  a  few  cuneiform  tablets  have  been  found 
at  various  Palestinian  sites  which  have  undergone  excavation  (cf.,  for  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  278  ff.).  The  most  important  evidence  for  the  wide- 
spread use  of  cuneiform  Babylonian  is  found  in  the  great  store  of  tablets  discovere 
by  Winckler  in  his  excavation  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hittite  capital  (Hatti 
at  Boghaz  Keui  east  of  the  river  Halys  in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  instalment  of 
autographs  of  these  documents  has  been  published  very  recently  (H.  H.  Figulla 
and  E.  F.  Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Boghazkoi,  parts  1  and  2,  Oct.  1916) ; 
but  prior  to  this  v/e  possessed  only  Winckler's  account  of  them  in  MDOG.  xxxv. 
(Dec.  1907),  containing  extracts  from  some  few  which  appeared  to  the  discoverer 
^o  be  among  the  more  important.  A  fairly  full  abstract  of  this  account  has  been 
translated  into  English  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Instittition,  1908 
(some  misprints  in  proper  names). 
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though  uf  tirst  importance  for  the  history  of  the  times,  do  not  here 
concern  us,  except  incidentally.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
notice  the  way  in  which  such  constant  correspondence  could  be 
conveyed  backwards  and  forwards  through  Syria,  together  with  the 
valuable  presents  with  which  the  letters  were  often  accompanied, 
apparently  without  great  risk  of  miscarriage.*  There  exists  a  pass- 
port-letter, addressed  by  an  unnamed  king— very  possibly  the 
king  of  Mitanni  :j: — 'to  the  kings  of  Cana'an,  the  servants  of  my 
brother'  (i.e.  the  king  of  Egypt),  exhorting  them  to  see  that  his 
messenger,  Akiya,  receives  no  hindrance,  but  is  safely  and  speedily 
forwarded  on  his  way  to  the  Egyptian  court  (cf.  Kn.  30). 

It  is  the  correspondence  of  the  subject-kinglets  which  brings  most 
vividly  before  us  the  condition  of  Syria  at  the  time,  and  the  causes 
which  were  leading  to  the  gradual  weakening  of  Egypt's  hold  upon 
her  Asiatic  possessions.  In  the  reign  of  Amenhotp  in.  the  Egyptian 
empire  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the 
kingdom  had  never  been  surpassed.  This,  however,  was  due  to 
the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Pharaoh's  warlike  ancestors :  he  seems 
himself  to  have  been  content  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  past  achieve- 
ment, and  not  to  have  been  greatly  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  tradition  of  empire-building.  Thus  alread}'  in  his  reign  we 
discern  the  beginning  of  movements  which  were  destined  ultimately 
to  bring  about  the  decline  of  Egypt's  suzerainty  over  Syria. 

It  was  under  Amenhotp  iv.,  however,  that  the  crisis  became 
acute.  This  king  is  remarkable  as  the  introducer  into  Egypt 
of  a  new  form  of  religion,  a  kind  of  philosophic  monotheism  which 
centred  in  the  worship  of  the  solar  disc  (called  in  Egyptian  Aton). 
Repudiating  his  own  name,  he  adopted  the  name  Ahnaton  ('Spirit 
of  Aton ') ;  and  having  removed  his  capital  from  Thebes,  where  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  old  religion  were  naturally  at  their 
strongest,  he  founded  a  new  capital,  some  three  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  Nile  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the 
Delta,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Ahetaton  ('Horizon  of  Aton'). 
This  is  the  modern  Tell  el-Amarna.  Wholly  absorbed  in  his  religious 
speculations  and  in  domestic  life,  the  king  cared  little  about  the  fate 
of  his  Asiatic  provinces ;  and  letters  from  the  native  princes  and 
governors  of  Syria  speak  again  and  again  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
disaffection  towards  Egjqjt,  or  beg  for  assistance  in  the  face  of 
open  revolt. 

*  There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  some  complaints  of  molestation  aiui  robbery. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  caravan  of  Salmu,  the  messenger  of  BurnaburiaS,  king  of 
Karduniag,  was  twice  plundered  on  the  way  to  Egypt  in  Ejryptian  territory  (Syria- 
Palestine),  and  compensation  is  demanded  of  the  Egyptian  king  (Kn.  7).  On  a  later 
occasion  (during  the  unsettled  period  of  the  north  Syrian  revolt)  the  merchants 
of  Burnaburias  were  robbed  and  murdered  (Kn.  8).  ASur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria, 
says  that  Egyptian  messengers  have  been  waylaid  by  the  Sutii,  a  nomad  people 
(Kn.  IG).  Some  of  the  Syrian  chieftains  express  their  willingness  to  provide  pro- 
visions and  safe  escort  for  caravans  (cf.  Kn.  226,  255). 

J  CI.  Weber's  discussion  in  Kuudtzon,  pp.  1072  flf. 
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ihe  trouble  uroric  principally  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Hittites  upon  northern  Syria.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  in 
alluding  to  an  incursion  of  this  people  into  Babylonia  some  five 
hundred  years  earlier  (cf.  p.  Ixiv),  the  Hittites  were  an  Anatolian 
race  whose  principal  centre  lay  west  of  the  Taurus,  in  the  region 
which  is  known  to  us  later  on  as  Cappadocia.  Our  knowledge  of 
them  has  been  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  recent  times  (1907) 
through  the  excavations  of  Winckler  at  an  ancient  site  near  the 
modern  village  of  Boghaz  Keui,  which  proved  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  Hatti,  and  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Hitiite  king- 
dom.* We  are  still,  however,  at  a  loss  as  to  the  racial  origin  of 
the  Hittites.  Their  physiognomy,  as  depicted  on  their  own  and 
on  Egyptian  monuments — a  prominent  nose,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin — is  closely  reproduced  at  the 
present  day  among  the  Armenians.  They  were  certainly  non- 
Semitic;  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  (as  has  been  variously 
suggested)  that  they  were  of  Iranian  or  Mongolian  origin.  The 
inscriptions  upon  rock  and  stone,  which  are  assumed  (with  practical 
certainty)  to  be  Hittite  work,  are  written  in  a  peculiar  picto- 
graphic  script,  a;id  are  still  undeciphered.  Attempts  at  decipher- 
ment have  been  made  by  several  scholars  upon  diflerent  lines  ;  J 
but  they  have  not  met  with  general  acceptance  or  yielded  results 
which  are  capable  of  utilization.  The  Hittite  language,  as  written 
in  cuneiform  on  tablets  found  at  Boghaz  Keui,  and  in  the  Arzawa 
letters  which  were  found  among  the  T.A.  correspondence,  cannot 
be  connected  with  any  known  language.§  Fortunately,  a  large 
number  of  the  documents  from  Boghaz  Keui  are  written  in 
Babylonian  ;  and  it  is  these  which  have  so  largely  extended  our 
knowledge.il 

*  Cf.  MDOG.  XXXV.  pp.  12  ff. 

X  Cf.  especially  the  articles  by  Sayce  in  PSBA.  xxv.-xxvii.  (1903-5). 

§  Knudtzon  has  argued  from  the  Arzawa  letters  that  the  language  is  Indo- 
Germanic  (Die  ztoei  Arzawa-Briefe,  die  dltesten  Urkv.nden  in  indogermanischer 
Sprache,  mit  Bemerkungen  von  S.  Bugge  und  A.  Torp,  1902);  but  the  theory  has 
failed  to  gain  acceptance  (cf.  e.g.  the  criticism  of  Bloomfield  in  American  Journal 
of  Philology,  xxv.  pp.  12  fif.),  and,  according  to  Weber  (Kn.  p.  1074),  the  author 
of  it  himself  had  some  misgivings  with  regard  to  it.  F.'  Hrozny  [MDOG.  Ivi., 
December  1915,  pp.  17-50)  maintains  the  same  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Hittite  documents  from  Boghaz  Keui.  which  he  is  engaged  in  transcribing  ;  but  until 
some  part  at  least  of  the  rich  material  from  Boghaz  Keui  has  become  the  common 
property  of  scholars,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  theory.  Hrozny 
has  been  criticized  by  Bork,  OLZ.,  Okt.  1916,  289fF.,  and  by  Cowley  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  December  1916,  which  is  as  yet  unpublished:  cf. 
brief  abstract  in  JRAS.  for  January  1917,  pp.  202  f.  The  important  Sumerian- 
Akkadian-Hittite  vocabularies  from  Boghaz  Keui,  published  in  transcription  by 
Delitzsch  for  the  Berlin  Academy  [Abhandl.  k.  p.  Akad.,  1914,  3),  thougli  of  the 
greatest  value  for  our  interpretation  of  Hittite  words,  have  not  thrown  auy  further 
light  upon  the  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Hittite  language. 

II  The  fullest  and  most  recent  book  on  Hittite  excavation  and  history  is  Garstaag, 
The  Land  of  the  Hittites  (1910).     See  also  King,  Bab.  pp.  225-41 ;  Hull,  NE.  ch. 
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Of  the  early  history  of  the  Hittites  we  know  nothing.  Probably 
they  formed  at  first  a  collection  of  semi-independent  tribes,  loosely 
united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  extraction,  and  only  temporarily 
acting  together  under  one  leader  on  such  occasions  as  the  raid  on 
northern  Syria  and  Babylonia  which  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty,  cir.  B.C.  1926  (cf.  p.  Ixiv).  IJattusili  i., 
who  was  king  of  the  city  of  Kussar*  {cir.  B.C.  1400),  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Subbiluliuma,  who  bound  the  Hittite  clans  into  a  strong 
confederation,  and  whose  reign  of  probably  some  forty  years  {cir. 
B.C.  1385-1345)  was  a  career  of  conquest  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  an  empire  which  lasted  under  one  dynasty  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Amenhotp  ill.  we  find  Subbiluliuma 
crossing  the  Taurus,  and  leading  his  forces  to  the  attack  of  northern 
Syria.  The  safe  retention  of  Naharin  as  an  Egyptian  province 
depended,  as  we  have  noticed  (p.  Ixix),  largely  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  king  of  Mitanni ;  and  the  alliance  which  had  been  conti'acted 
through  the  marriage  of  Thutmosi  IV.  with  a  Mitannian  princess 
liad  been  further  cemented  by  the  union  of  Amenhotp  iii.  with 
Gilu-Hipa,  sister  of  Tusratta,  the  reigning  king  of  Mitanni,  and 
subsequently  with  Tadu-Hipa,  Tusratta's  daughter,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Amenhotp  iii.,  became  a  wife  of  his  successor,  Ahnaton.J 
Tusratta,  however,  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  weakened  by 
internal  intrigues,  his  brother,  Artassumara,  who  reigned  before 
him,  having  been  assassinated.  He  was  strong  enough  to  repel  the 
Hittites  from  Mitanni  for  the  time  being,^  but  could  not  prevent 
Subbiluliuma  from  invading  Naharin,  where  the  projects  of  the 
Hittite  king  were  furthered  by  another  l)rother  of  Tusratta,  named 
(like  his  grandfather)  Artatama.  This  prince,  having  very  possibly 
been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Artassumara,^had  been  obliged  to 
fly  from  Mitanni  to  Naharin,  and,  with  his  son  Sutatarra,  and  grand- 
son Itakama,  of  whom  we  hear  later  on  as  prince  of  Kinza  or  KidSa 
(i.e.  the  district  of  which  the  principal  city  was  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes) 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  intriguing  with  the  Hittites  against 
Tusratta.     Further  south,   in  the  district  of  the  Lebanoiis,  Abd- 

viii.  ;  Hogarth,  article  'Hittites'  in  Encyc.  Britann.^'^  vol.  xiii.  ;  Weber  in  Kn., 
pp.  108  ff.  ;  Ed.  Meyer,  Reich  und  Kultur  der  Chetiter  (1914)  ;  Luckenbill,  AJTh. 
xviii.  (1914),  pp.  24  ff.  For  the  Boghaz  Keui  documents,  cf.  Winckler,  MDOG.  xxxv.  ; 
OLZ.  xiii.  (1910),  289  ff.  For  an  accoimt  of  the  excavations  at  Boghaz  Keui,  cf. 
Puchstein,  Jioghazkoi:  die  Bauwerke  (1912). 

*  The  site  of  this  city  is  unknown. 

J  Unlike  the  Mitannian  wife  of  Thutmosi  iv.,  who  was  the  mother  of  Amenhotp  ni., 
both  Gilu-Hipa  and  Tadu-gipa  occupied  the  position  of  inferior  wives  only.  The 
influential  Tii,  who  was  chief  wife  of  Amenhotp  iir.  and  mother  of  Ahnaton,  seems 
to  have  been  of  Semitic  origin  on  her  father's  side.  Nefertiti,  the  queen  of  Ahnaton, 
is  now  known  to  have  been  his  full  sister  (the  daughter  of  Tii) ;  and  Petrie's  view 
{II I  St.  Eg.  ii.  p.  207)  tliat  she  is  identical  with  Tadu-^iipa  is  thus  disproved  ;  cf. 
Hall,  NE.  pp.  255  f.,  258,  7i\ 

§  Cf.  Kn.  17. 
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Asirta,  who  was  chieftain  of  Amurru,*  perceived  that  his  own 
interests  would  best  be  served  by  making  common  cause  with  the 
Hittites,  and  attacking  the  rulers  of  the  Phoenician  coast-cities,  who 
were  loyal  to  Egypt.  For  a  time  this  Amorite  prince  and  his  son 
Aziru  managed  with  amazing  astuteness  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
faithful  vassals  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  representations  of 
Rib-Adda,  the  governor  of  Gebal,  who  displayed  the  utmost  energy 
in  the  Egyptian  cause.  Amenhotp  ill.  seems  at  length  to  have 
been  convinced  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  to  have  despatched 
an  army;  and  the  tension  was  temporarily  relieved. J  Under 
Ahnaton,  however,  no  such  help  was  forthcoming ;  and  the 
Phoenician  cities  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites.§ 

Meanwhile  in  the  south  affairs  were  little  better ;  local  dissensions 
were  rife  among  the  petty  Cana'anite  princes,  and  we  find  them 
engaged  in  active  intrigue  against  their  suzerain,  and  at  the  same 
time  sending  letters  to  the  Pharaoh  full  of  protestations  of  loyalty 
and  accusations  against  their  neighbours.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
ARAD-Hiba,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  stood  faithfully  for  the 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  king ;  but  he  seems  to  have  stood 
almost  alone.  His  letters  make  urgent  and  repeated  requests  for 
the  despatch  of  Egyptian  troops,  and  state  that  unless  they  can 
speedily  be  sent  the  whole  country  will  be  lost  to  Egypt.  The  part 
played  by  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  in  the  north  is  filled  in  the 
south  by  a  people  called  Habiru.|| 

The  Habiru  are  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  letters  of 
ARAD-Hiba  only.H  He  states  that  they  have  plundered  all  the 
king's  territory  and  occupied  his  cities ;  unless  the  king  can  send 
troops  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  his  terx'itory  will 
certainly  fall  away  to  them.  Certain  of  the  vassals,  notably  one 
]Milkili  and  the  sons  of  Labaya,  are  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Habiru  and  allowing  them  to  occupy  the  king's  territory ;  and  the 
district  of  Shechem  **  seems  to  be  specified  as  having  thus  passed 
into   their   hands.     The   cities   of   Gezer,    Ashkelon,  and   Lachish 

*  On  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Amurru  is  used  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  cf.  p.  41. 

+  Cf.  Kn.  117,  11.  21  ff. 

§  For  a  fully  detailed  account  of  the  movements  of  Subbiluliuma,  and  the  north 
Syrian  rebellion,  cf.  the  admirable  section  in  Hall,  NE.  pi>.  341  flf.,  whose  view  of 
the  relation  of  Artatama  and  his  descendants  to  the  reigning  king  of  Mitanni  is 
followed  above. 

11  Most  writers  refer  to  this  people  as  gabiri ;  but,  as  Knudtzon  points  out  (cf. 
p.  45,  ?!.),  out  of  the  seven  (or  eight)  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  the  form  is 
gabiru  in  the  two  cases  in  which  the  name  stands  as  a  Nominative,  gabiri  (with  the 
Genitive  termination)  being  in  all  occurrences  an  oblique  form.  So  Dhorme,  RB., 
1909,  p.  67,  «2. 

H  This  series  of  letters  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Ball,  Light  from  the 
East,  pp.  89-93,  and  by  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  268-278. 

**  {Aldtu)  Sa-ak-mi,  according  to  Knudtzon's  reading  (289,  1.  23).  Winckler  (185) 
I'.iils  to  make  satisfactory  sense  of  the  passage. 
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uppc;ir  to  have  been  implicated  in  assisting  them.*  Indeed, 
AKAD-Hiba  states  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  tax  the  king's  own 
high  commissioner  with  playing  into  their  hands,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  has  been  slandered  to  the  king.  In  this  last  reference 
(Kn.  286,  11.  16tf.)  the  question  addressed  to  the  commissioner — 
'  Wherefore  lovcst  thou  the  Habiru,  and  hatest  the  city-governors'?' 
— sets  them  in  contrast  to  the  latter, J  who  represented  the  dele- 
gated authority  of  Egypt. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Habiru  has  aroused  greater 
interest  and  keener  discussion  than  any  other  point  raised  by  the 
T.A.  Letters.  Were  they,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  identical  with 
the  Hebrews,  i.e.  with  the  clans  which  are  pictured  in  Gen.  as  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  the  Hebrew,  who  may  very  well  have  been 
pressing  into  Cana'an  at  about  this  period  ']  \Vcre  they  even  (as 
has  been  more  boldly  suggested  §)  the  tribes  of  Israel  engaged  under 
Joshua'  in  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  1  The 
acceptance  of  this  latter  view  involves  the  abandonment  of  the 
commonly  received  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
placing  of  this  event  at  least  some  two  hundred  years  earlier  (cf. 
pp.  cxvi  f.). 

The  philological  equivalence  of  (amelutu)  Ha-hi-ru  ||  with  nay 
""ibhrt,  '  Hebrew ' — or  rather,  since  the  form  is  not  a  gentilic,  with 
nay,  'Ebher,  ffi  EfSep  (Gen.  10  ^i,  11  i^,  al.)— is  perfect.  About  this 
there  can  be  doubt  at  all.H 

*  This  is  an  inference  only  ;  tlioiigh  a  fairly  certain  one.  In  the  letter  in  quesiiou 
(Kn.  287)  there  comes  a  break  of  about  eight  lines,  after  which  ARAD-Hiba  con- 
tinues, 'let  the  King  know  that  all  the  states  are  lea:;ue(l  in  hostility  against  me. 
Behold,  the  land  of  Gezer,  the  land  of  Ashkelon,  and  Laehish  gave  unto  them  food, 
oil,  and  everything  that  they  needed  ;  so  let  the  King  have  a  care  for  his  territory, 
and  despatch  bowmen  against  the  men  who  have  done  evil  against  the  King  my  lord.' 
Here  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  object  implied  in  'gave  unto  them'  is  the 
Habiru,  who  must  have  been  mentioned  in  the  missing  passage.  So  Weber  in  Kn. 
iT.  13P.7. 

J  The  term  hazan(n)u,  hazianu,  plur.  haztmutu,  is  doubtless  the  same  as  New 
Heb.  hazzdn,  which  means  insjpcclor  or  overseer.  Cf.  the  reference  to  Ja'cob  as  a 
'city-overseer'  {hazr.an  matha)  under  Laban,  quoted  by  Buxtorf,  Lexicon,  s.v.  from 
Baha  mesia.  The  ordinary  New  Heb.  usage  of  Imz-.an  to  denote  a  synagogue-overseer 
or  minister  is  technical  and  secondary.  Besides  the  title  hazanu,  the  ordinary  title  by 
which  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian  vassal-chieftains  describe  themselves  to  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  are  described  by  him  (cf.  Kn.  99),  is  amelu,  '  man  '  of  such  and  such  a  city. 
To  outsiders  they  are  .sarrdni  'kings'  (cf.  Kn.  30),  a  title  which  is  familiar  to  us  as 
applied  to  them  in  the  O.T.,  and  which  was  doubtless  always  claimed  by  tliem  when 
independent  of  tlie  suzerainty  of  Eu'ypt. 

§  So,  most  recently,  Hall,  NK  pp.  409  ff. 

II  AiiicliUii  'men,'  or  sing,  amelu,  'man,'  ar(!  used  as  Determinatives  before  the 
names  of  tribes  or  classes. 

^  Handcock  {The  Latest  Light  on  Bible-lands,  pp.  79-81)  is  mistaken  iu  supposing 
tli.T,t  'the  crucial  point'  in  the  identification  is  whether  the  Ileb.  y  can  be  equated 
with  the  Bab.  Jl,  and  in  concluding  that  such  an  ecjuation  'is  totally  at  variance' 
with  'the  ordinary  rules  of  philological  transmutation';  and  his  prououncemeut — 
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Discussion  of  the  identity  of  the  Habiru  with  the  Hebrews  is 
closely  bound  up  with  another  question  of  identification.  As  Ave 
have  observed,  the  [amelutu)  ^ahi-ru  (or  -ri)  are  only  mentioned  in 
this  form  {i.e.,  their  name  only  occurs  spelt  out  syllabically)  in  the 
letters  of  ARAD-Hiba.  Many  other  letters,  however,  mention  a 
people  Avhose  name  is  written  ideographically  (amelutu)  SA.GAZ, 
who  occupy  a  position  as  freebooters  and  aggressors  against  con- 
stituted authority  identical  with  that  occupied  by  the  Habiru. 
The  question  is  whether  SA.GAZ  is  merely  the  ideographic  method 
of  writing  Habiru,  and  the  reading  Hnhira  to  be  assumed  wherever 
the  ideogram  occurs.  The  importance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
widespread  character  of  the  aggressions  of  the  SA.GAZ.  If  the 
Habiru  are  identical  with  them,  they  must  have  permeated  not 
merely  southern  and  central  Cana'an,  but  also  Phoenicia  and 
northern  Syria  ;  for  the  SA.GAZ  are  mentioned,  g.^.,'with  especial 
frequency   in  the  letters  of  Rib-Adda  of   Gebal  as  employed  by 

coniiiig  as  it  does  in  a  popular  work — is  liable  to  mislead.  Granted  that  the  y  in 
''^3y  is  probably  soft  (as  may  be  assumed  from  the  ffl  form  '  E;8paios),  we  have,  in 

addition  to  A7rt«/i^i  — jyj3  (rightly  cited  by  Handcock)  the  following  examples  of 
Bab.  h—lleh.  soft  y  among  the  Cana'anite  'glosses'  in  the  T.A.  Letters: — hi-na-ia  = 
''TV.  \  !;a-pa-ru  (also  a-2>a-ru)=1^]}  •  ha-zi-ri—'^^'ii]}  (T'Vy)  •  3m-?-m-w^,  =  y'ni 
(cf.  lefereuces  in  Bdhl,  Die  Sprache  der  Amarnabriefe,  p.  15).  Cf.  also  ha-ah-lum= 
?y2l  in  the  proper  names  Pu-ba-ah-la  (Kn.  104,   1.  7),   and  Mu-ut-ba-ah-lum  (Kn. 

'255,  1.  3);  and  the  place  names  (lUu)  Sa-ar-ha  (Kn.  273,  1.  'il)=ny*1V  ffii  Sapaa ; 
[Mu)  Hi-ni-a-na-bi  (Kn.  256,  1,  2Q)  =  1lV  Pi?,  the  331?  of  Josh.  11 21,  1550;  (^j^^) 
Sa-aiH-Jiu-na  (Kn.  225,  1.  4)  perbaps  =  jiytDC',  Jos.  (Vita,  24)  Zt/awj/ids,  modern 
Seiiiiuiiyyeh,  five  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  perhaps. the  Biblical  jlip^J^  Josh.  Ill, 
1220j  1915.  which  appears  in  ffl"  as  Hvixowv  (cf.  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  215);  (Alu)  Ta-ah,- 
[nu-ka]  (Kn.  208,  1.  14)  =  Ta'anaUh  (Tell  Ta'anuuk).  Were  it  necessary  to  go  outside 
the  T.A.  Letters,  we  might  add  to  this  list  by  such  Amorite  proper  names  in  First 
Dynasty  tablets  as  Hammurabi,  where  the  first  element  in  the  West  Semitic  -"USy 
(cf.  Ha-mu-ni-ri  by  the  side  oi  Am-mu-ni-ram  the  T.A.  Letters);  A-bi-e-Su-uh  {hy 
thesideof^-6t-e-sw-')=:y.i::^''nX  ;  Ya-di-ih-el=h^V^y_  (cf.  1  Chr.  7«"',  11 4'',  I221, 
262);  'Ya-as-vm-a}i-{ilu)-Da-gan  =  ]y^V)pf^\^  etc. 

As  for  the  vowels— they  offer  no  difficulty.  Dhorme's  statement  (/?/}. ,  1909,  p.  72) 
that  {Jid/iru  is  a  participial  form  is  unwarranted  (we  never  find  it  written  lla-a-bi-ru, 
i.e.  Jfdbiru).  Habiru  is  of  course  not  a  gentilic  form  like  Heb.  sir.g.  'ihkri,  plur. 
'iV^/irtm(tlie  Bab.  gentilic  form  would  be  flabircl ;  cf.  p.  Ixxxi),  but  a  substantive  form 
like  ISy  'ebher  (the  eponym  of  'ibhri)  with  the  nominative  case-ending.  The  short  t 
vowel  in  Habiru  might  very  well  vary:  cf.  Annu,  Aramu,  Arimu,  Arumu—Keh. 
DIX  Mrdw.       A  good   analogy   for  IIabiru=']2V  may   be   seen  in   BU  Adini= 

Jiy"n''3,  Beth-  'Eden  (probably  Jli?  should  be  jny^  but  is  diflferentiated  by  fK 
from  the  \1V  of  Gen.  2:  cf.  Miiller,  AE.  p.  291,  « •»). 
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Abd-Aisirta  and  Aziru  in  the  reduction  of  the  Phoenician  cities.* 
The  view  that  SA.GAZ  is  to  be  read  as  Hahiru,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  with  favour  by  the  majority  of  scholars,  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  placed  beyond  question  by 
Winckler's  discovery  of  the  interchange  of  the  two  terms  in  docu- 
ments from  Boghaz  Keui.  This  scholar  states  %  that,  besides 
mention  of  the  SA.GAZ-people,  there  is  also  allusion  to  the 
SA.fxAZ-gods,  and  that  as  a  variant  of  this  latter  there  exists  the 
reading  Udni  Ha-bi-ri,  i.e.  '  Habiru-gods.'  This  discovery,  while 
certainly  proving  a  general  equivalence  of  the  Habiru  with  the 
SA.GAZ,  does  not,  however,  necessarily  involve  the  conclusion  that 
SA.GAZ  in  the  T.A.  correspondence  was  always  and  everywhere 
understood  and  pronounced  as  Habiru  :  indeed,  the  contrary  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  case. 

In  a  syllabary  given  in  ii.  R.  26,  13  g-h,  (amelu)  SA.GAZ  is 
explained  by  Jiah-b[a-tum],  'robber'  or  'plunderer.'  In  another 
taljlet  the  ideogram  is  glossed  by  kab-ba-a-te.  §  No  doubt  the 
common  Bab.  verb  sagdsu,  which  means  to  destroy,  slay,  and  the  like, 
is  a  Seraiticization  of  the  Sumerian  ideogram ;  and  the  element 
GAZ,  which  in  its  pictographic  form  clearly  represents  a  cutting  or 
striking  weapon,  has  by  itself  the  values  ddku,  '  to  kill,  fight,  strike,' 
mahd-su,  'to  smite,  wound'  (Heb.  Y^^),  etc.  ||  Possibly  the  root 
habdtu,  from  which  habbatum  is  derived,  though  it  regularly  means 
'  to  plunder,'  may  have  an  original  connexion  with  the  root  hbt 
which  runs  through  Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Ar.,  with  the  sense  'to  strike 
or  beat,'  in  which  case  the  root-sense  of  habbatujn  would  be  'cut- 
throat' rather  than  'thief  (the  two  actions  are  commonly  united 
among  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert).  That  {amelu) 
SA.GAZ  has  its  normal  value  in  the  T.A.  Letters  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  occurrence  in  a  letter  from  Yapahi  of  Gezer  (Kn. 
299,  1.  26)  of  the  form  (amelu)  SA.GAZ.MES(-/MWi).1I  Here  -tmi 
is  a  Phonetic  Complement,**  pointing  to  a  Bab.  equivalent  which 
ends  with  this  syllable,  a  fact  which  indicates  habbatum  and  excludes 
Habiru  (or  -ri).     In  view  of  this  we  may  infer  that  in  a  passage  in 

*  A  summary  of  all  allusions  to  the  SA.GAZ  is  given  by  Weber  in  Kn.  p.  1147. 

J  Cf.  MDOO.  XXXV.  p.  25,  n.  For  the  former,  cf.  Figulla  and  Weidiier,  Keilsrhrift- 
texte  1,  No.  1,  Rev.  1.  50 ;  No.  3,  Rev.  1.  5  ;  for  the  latter,  No.  4,  Rev.  col.  iv.  1.  29. 

§  Cf.  R.  C.  Thompson,  The  Reports  of  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  i.  No.  103,  Obv.  7. 

II  Cf.  Br.  4714  fl". 

H  MES,  which  means  '  mnltituile,'  is  u.sefl  as  the  sign  of  the  ])lnral. 

**  A  Phonetic  Complement  is  often  used  in  cuneiform  in  order  to  obviate  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  Bab.  word  or  form  denoted  by  an  ideogram.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  name 
Uta-napigtim,  which  is  commonly  written  ideographically  UD.ZI,  often  has  the 
syllable  -tim  added  to  indicate  that  7,1  has  the  value  napHiiim.  MU,  which  means 
'to  speak'  in  Sumerian,  and  so  can  l)e  used  for  tlie  Bab.  zaktlru  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, may  be  written  MU  (-ar),  MU  (ra)  to  indicate  the  precise  form  of  the  verb 
izakkar,  izakka.ra.  Thus  perfect  clearness  is  gained  without  the  labour  of  writing 
the  forms  syllabically  i-zah-htr,  izak-ka-ra. 
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a  letter  from  Dagan-takala  (Kn.  318)  in  wliich  he  begs  help  of  the 
King  of  Egypt — 'Deliver  me  from  the  mighty  foes,  from  the  hand 
of  the  (amelutu)  SA.GA.AZ.MES,  the  robher-people  {anuiutu 
ha-ba-ii),  the  Sutu  {amelutu  5u-ti-i) ' — we  have,  not  the  specification 
of  three  distinct  classes  of  foes,  but  of  two  only,  amebUu  hd-hn-ti 
being  simply  an  explanatory  gloss  on  (ameMtu)  SA.GA.AZ.MES* 

Vi'e  conclude,  then,  that  wherever  the  ideogram  SA.GAZ  stands 
in  the  T.A.  Letters,  the  equivalent  that  was  understood  and  read  was 
not  Habiru  but  hahhatum,  'the  robber-people'  or  'brigands.'  It  is  a 
diflferent  question  whether  the  Habiru  were  included  among  the 
people  who  could  be  classed  as  hahhatum.  That  this  is  to  be  affirmed 
appears  to  be  certain  from  the  equivalent  '  SA.GAZ-gods  '= '  Habiru- 
gods '  discovered  by  Winckler  in  the  documents  from  Boghaz  Keui 
(cf.  p.  Ixxvi).  When,  further,  while  AEAD-Hiba  refers  exclusively 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Habiru  and  does  not  mention  the 
SA.GAZ,  other  princes  in  the  south  refer  in  a  similar  connexion 
and  in  similar  terms  to  the  encroachments  of  the  SA.GAZ  and 
make  no  allusion  to  the  Habiru,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  the 
terms  Habiru  and  SA.GAZ  refer  in  these  letters  to  one  and  the 
same  people.; 

We  must  notice  next  that  SA.GAZ,  though  meaning  hahhatum, 
'robbers,'  is  not,  as  used  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  a  mere  class-term 
[i.e.  applicable  to  any  body  of  people,  of  whatever  race,  who  might 

*  It  is  true  that  amelMu  ha-ha-ti  is  not  preceded  by  the  diagonal  wedge  which  as  a 
rule  marks  a  gloss  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted  (cf.  Kn.  148,  1.  31 ;  2SS,  1.  34.  In 
288,  1.  52,  the  wedge  follows  the  gloss  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line).  The  fact 
that  Dagan-takala  (or  his  scribe)  did  not  know  the  ideogram  GAZ,  and  so  was  obliged 
to  write  GA.  AZ  (which  only  occurs  in  this  passage),  favours  the  view  that  he  may  have 
glossed  the  ideogram  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Dhorme  {RB.,  1909,  p.  69) 
compares  Kn.  195,  11.  24  ff. ,  where  Namyawaza  offers  to  place  his  SA.GAZ  and  his 
Sutfi  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pharaoh.  '  These  in  fact  are  the  two  designations  which 
describe  the  soldiers  of  the  irregular  and  rebel  army.  There  is  no  ground  for  regard- 
ing the  Ea-ha-ti  as  a  third  group.  Everything  thus  favours  reading  GAZ  or  SA.GAZ 
as  Habhatu.'  In  Kn.  207,  1.  21,  we  actually  find  [amelu]  GAZ.MES  followed  by  the 
diagonal  wedge  and  then  the  syllable  ha-,  after  which  the  talilet  is  broken  and 
illegible. 

X  Cf.  especially  ARAD-H^iba's  statement,  '  Behold,  this  deed  is  the  deed  of  Milkili 
and  the  sons  of  Labaya,  who  have  given  np  the  King's  territory  to  the  Habiru'  (Kn. 
287,  11.  29  ff.),  with  the  statement  of  Biridiya  of  Megiddo,  'Behold,  two  sons  of 
Labaya  have  gi[ven]  their  money  to  the  SA.GAZ'  (Kn.  246,  11.  5  ff.).  Cf.  also  the 
words  of  Labaya,  'I  do  not  know  whether  Dumuya  has  gone  with  the  SA.GAZ' 
(Kn.  254,  11.  32  ff.);  and  of  Milkili,  'Let  the  King  my  lord  know  that  hostility  is 
mighty  against  me  and  S\iwardata  ;  and  let  the  King  deliver  his  land  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  SA.GAZ'  (Kn.  271,  11.  9  ff.);  and  of  Belit-UR.MAH.MES  (Ba'alath-Leba'oth? 
Cf.  Josh,  lf.32,  196.  UR.MAg.MES  means  'lions'),  ^the  SA.GAZ  have  sent  to 
Aijalon  and  Sor'ah,  and  the  two  sons  of  Milkili  were  nearly  slain'  (Kn.  273, 11. 18  ff.). 
The  fact  that  Labaya  and  Milkili  should  themselves  represent  their  relations  with  the 
SA.GAZ  somewhat  differently  from  ARAD-Hiba  and  Biridiya  is  only  to  be  expected. 
The  statements  of  ARAD-Hiba — 'Let  the  King  hearken  unto  ARAD-Hiba  thy  ser- 
vant, and  send  bowmen,  and  bring  back  the  King's  territory  to  the  King.  But  if 
there  he  no  bowmen,  the  King's  territory  will  certainly  fall  away  to  the  Habirti' 
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adopt  a  bandit-life),  but  is  definitely  employed  of  a  tribe  or  tribes 
from  a  'particular  locality,  and  united  by  racial  affinity.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  ideogram  is  followed  in  two  of  its  occurrences 
by  the  affix  KI,  'country  or  place,'*'  which  is  used  both  with  the 
names  of  countries  and  districts  and  with  the  names  of  triljcs  eman- 
ating from  such  districts.  In  one  occurrence  of  Habiru  we  likewise 
find  KI  added,  %  marking-  the  term  similarlj^  as  racial  and  not  merely 
appellative.  We  may  assume,  then,  with  confidence  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Habiru  and  the  SA.GAZ  was  a  racial  one ; 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  the  SA.GAZ  were 
Habiru — since,  on  the  evidence  which  we  have  reviewed,  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  theory  that  the  |Iabiru  may  have  been  but  a 
single  clan  of  a  larger  body  of  people  called  SA.GAZ.§ 

Is  it  probable,  then,  that  the  Habiru  were  merely  the  southern 
branch  of  the  racial  movement  into  western  Syria  represented  by 
the  aggressions  of  the  SA.GAZ  1  That  they  had  gained  a  footing 
not  only  in  the  extreme  south  (the  district  round  Jerusalem)  but 
also  in  central  Cana'an  is  clear  from  the  facts  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  in  occupation  of  Shechem  (cf.  p.  Ixxiii),  and  that  the  prince 
of  Megiddo  expresses  anxiety  as  to  their  movements  (cf.  p.  Ixxvii, 
footnote).  But  there  is  another  reference  in  one  of  ARAD-Hiba's 
letters  which  seems  to  identify  them  with  the  SA.GAZ  still  further 
north.  'When  there  was  a  ship  {or  a  fleet?)  at  sea,'  he  writes, 
*  the  king's  strong  arm  held  the  land  of  Nalirima  and  the  land  of 
KapasiC?) ;  but  now  the  Habiru  hold  all  the  king's  cities'  (Kn.  288, 
11.  33  flf.).  II  Here  the  allusion  undoubtedly  is  to  the  Egj^ptian  fleet 
which,  since  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Thutmosi  in.,  had  possessed 
a  base  in  the  Phoenician  harbours  (cf.  p.  Ixviii),  and  enabled  the 
Pharaoh  to  reach  Naharin  (Nahrima)  with  little  delay  and  suppress 
any  inclination  to  rcA^olt  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  his  Asiatic 
empire.  Now,  however,  in  the  absence  of  this  fleet,  the  Habiru  are 
in  the  ascendant,  and  are  holding  either  the  cities  of  Nahrima  in  the 
north,  or  (more  probably)  the  Phoenician  cities  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Egypt  to  hold  in  order  to  maintain  her  footing  in  the  ports. 
Adopting  this  latter  hypothesis,  we  see  at  once  that  the  SA.GAZ 
to  whom  Rib-Adda  of  Gebal  so  constantly  alludes  as  employed  by 
the  Amorite  chieftains  Abd-Asirta  and  Aziru  for  the  reduction  of 

(Kn.  290,  11.  19  ff.)  ;  '  Should  there  be  no  bowmen  this  year,  the  King  my  lord's  terri- 
tories are  lost'  (Kn.  28S,  11.  51  ff.) — are  stril<ingly  sinular  to  the  statement  of 
Bayawa,  'Unles.s  Yanhamu  [the  Egyptian  plenipotentiary]  arrives  this  year,  the 
entire  territories  are  lost  to  the  SA.GAZ'  (Kn.  215,  11.  9  IV.);  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  reference  in  each  case  is  to  the  same  peril. 

*  Kn.  215,  1.  15  ;  298,  1.  27. 

+  Kn.  289,  1.  24. 

§  So  Dhorme,  RB.,  1909,  p.  69. 

II  The  rendering  here  adopte<l  is  that  which  is  geni'vally  accepted  (cf.  Winckler, 
Ball,  Rogers,  etc.),  from  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  depart.  It  is  difllcnlt  to 
believe  that  Knudtzon's  rendering  is  correct ;  still  less  that  of  Unguad  in  TJi.  i. 
p.  133. 
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the  Phoenician  cities  were  IJahiru,  as  well  as  the  southern  aggressors. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  tirst  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Habiru-qi;estion. 

The  close  connexion  of  the  SA.GAZ-Habiru  with  the  people 
called  Sutii  is  evident.  Both  peoples  are  in  the  service  of  Namya- 
waza  as  mercenaries  (Kn.  195,  11.  27  fF.) ;  both  commit  aggressions 
upon  Dagan-takala  (Kn.  318),  and,  apparently,  upon  Yapahi  of 
Gezer  (Kn.  297-99).  Eib-Adda  of  Gebal,  who  complains  repeatedly 
of  the  aggressions  of  the  SA.GAZ.  also  states  that  one  Pahura  has 
sent  Sutu  who  have  killed  his  .Serdanu  mercenaries  (Kn.  122,  11. 
31  ff).  Concerning  the  Sutu  we  happen  to  be  fairly  well  informed. 
We  learn  from  a  chronicle  that  the  Kassite  king  Kadasman-Harbe  I. 
{cir.  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.)  'eflPected  the  conquest  of  the 
marauding  Sutu  from  east  to  west,  and  destroyed  their  power,  built 
fortresses  in  Amurru,'  etc.*  Adad-Nirari  I.  of  Assyria  {cir.  B.C.  1325) 
states  that  his  father  Arik-den-ili '  conquered  the  whole  of  the  wide- 
spreading  Kutu,  the  Ahlamft,  and  Sutu.'  J  The  Ahlamu  are  known 
to  have  been  an  Aramaean  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  people.  The 
Hittite  king  Hattusili  ii.  makes  '  the  Ahlamti-peril '  his  excuse  for 
having  ceased  diplomatic  relations  with  the  king  of  KarduniaS 
(Kadasman  Enlil  II.  §).  Tiglath-Pileser  i.  {cir.  B.C.  1100)  tells  us 
that  he  defeated  '  the  Aramaean  Ahlamu  '  who  inhabited  the  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carchemish.  ||  It  is  clear  from  these 
references  that  the  Sutu  must  have  been  a  nomad  tribe  inhabiting 
the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  west  of  the  upper 
Euphrates  U ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Asur-uballit 
that  the  Sutu  have  detained  the  messengers  of  Ahnaton  (Kn.  16,  11. 
37  ff.),  since  the  Egyptian  envoys  would  have  to  cross  the  desert  on 
their  w^ay  to  Assyria. 

Now  the  Egyptian  term  for  the  Semitic  nomads  of  the  Asiatic 
desert  is  sasu,  a  word  which  seems  to  be  foreign  to  the  language, 
and  which  has  been  plausibly  connected  with  the  West  Semitic  root 
r\u3  iSdsd,  'to  plunder.'**     The  Sasu,  then,  are  simply  'the  plun- 

*  Cf.  Winckler,  AF.  i.  p.  115.  Winckler  makes  Kadagman-garbe  the  second  king 
of  that  name  {cir.  B.C.  1252) ;  but  cf.  King,  Bab.  p.  243,  wi. 

+  Cf.  Tablet,  11.  19  f.  in  KB.  i.  p.  4  ;  Budge  and  King,  Annals  of  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  p.  6;  and,  for  the  reading  Arik-den-ili  and  not  Pudi-iln,  King  and  Hall, 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  p.  396. 

§  MDOG.  XXXV.  p.  22.  Text  in  FiguUa  and  Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  1,  No.  10, 
Obv.  11.  36  f. 

II  Cf.  Annals,  v.  11.  44  ff.  in  KB.  i.  p.  32 ;  Budge  and  King,  op.  cit.  snpra,  p.  73. 

IT  It  is  generally  supposed  the  Shoa'  and  Koa'  of  Ezek.  23  ^3  are  the  Sutil  and  Kutii. 
On  the  Sutu  in  relation  to  the  Aramaeans,  cf.  Streck,  Ueber  die  alteste  Geschichte 
der  Aramder,  in  Kliu,  vi.  (1906).  pp.  209  fiF. 

•*  Cf.  Miiller,  AE.  p.  131 ;  Meyer,  IS.  p.  324.  The  Semitic  root  is  only  known 
to  occur  in  Heb.  where  it  is  fairly  frequent.  Meyer  (loc.  cit.,  n^)  notices  the 
interesting  fact  that  it  is  used  in  1  Sam.  \A*^,  which  relates  Saul's  conquest  of  the 
Amalekite  Bedawin  on  the  border  of  Egypt: — 'he  smote  'Amalek,  and  delivared 
Israel  from  the  hand  of  his  plunderer '  (-"inDC). 
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derers  or  brigands ' ;  and  the  agreement  of  this  designation  with  the 
Bab.  habhatum,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
ideogram  SA.GAZ,  can  hardly  be 'merely  accidental  (cf.  p.  Ixxxviii). 
While,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  SA.G-AZ  favours  the  conclusion 
that  the  appellation  belongs  to  a  nomad  people,  the  connexion  of 
the  SA.GAZ  with  the  Sutvl  suggests  that,  like  these  latter,  they 
belonged  to  the  north  Syrian  desert,  the  region  which  both  cimei- 
form  and  Biblical  records  associate  with  the  Aramaeans.  These 
facts  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  further  facts  that  the 
SA.GAZ  are  principally  mentioned  as  employed  by  Abd-Asii-ta 
and  his  sons,  and  that  the  land  of  Amurru,  over  which  these 
chieftains  held  sway,  extended  (as  Winckler  has  proved  from  the 
Boghaz  Keui  documents  *)  from  the  Lebanon  eastward  across  the 
Syrian  desert  to  the  Euphrates,  thus  embracing  precisely  the 
northern  part  of  the  desert  inhabited  by  Aramaean  nomads.  Thus 
the  conclusion  that  the  SA.GAZ — and  therefore  the  Habiru — were 
Aramaean  nomads  seems  to  be  raised  to  a  practical  certainty.  | 

Now  the  0.  T.  definitely  connects  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Aramaeans.  Abraham  is  not  himself  termed  an  Ara- 
maean, but  he  has  Aramaean  connexions.  Rebekah,  the  wife  of  his 
son  Isaac,  is  brought  from  Arara-naharaim,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Nahor,  his  brother  (Gen.  24  J.).  Bethucl  is 
termed  'the  Aramaean'  (Gen.  25 -^P,  28 ^P),  and  so  is  his  son 
Laban,  the  brother  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  31  ^^--^  E).  Ja'cob's  wives  are 
Aramaeans  (the  daughters  of  Laban),  and  he  himself  is  called  'a 
vagabond  Aramaean '  (ll'X  '•Ki^X,  Deut.  26  ^).  On  his  return  from 
Paddan-Aram  he  re-enters  Cana'an  bearing  the  new  name  Israel 
(Gen.  32 -s  J,  351*^  P)  together  with  his  many  sons  (or  clans),  and 
takes  up  his  abode  at  or  near  Shechem,  concerning  his  relations 
with  which  city  variant  traditions  are  extant.§  The  mere  fact, 
then,  that  the  situation  pictured  in  the  T.A.  Letters  is  that 
Aramaean  nomads  are  flocking  into   Syria-Palestine   and   taking 

*  MBOG.  XXXV.  pp.  24  f.     Cf.  also  King,  Bah.  pp.  237  f. 

+  That  Abd-Agirta  and  his  sons  were  aspiring  to  raise  Amurru  to  the  status  of  an 
independent  kingdom  lil<e  the  powerful  kingdoms  on  its  borders  was  the  opinion  of 
Rib-Adda,  as  ajipears  from  Knudtzon's  reading  of  three  jiassages  in  his  letters,  as 
interpreted  by  Weber  (cf.  Kn.  p.  1101  ;  so  Dhorme,  RB.,  1909,  p.  69).  In  Kn.  76, 
11.  11  IT. ,  Rib- Adda  says,  '  Who  is  Abd-Agirta,  the  dog,  that  he  should  seek  to  take  for 
himself  all  the  cities  of  the  King,  the  Sun  ?  Is  he  the  king  of  Mitauni,  or  the  king  of 
KagSu  [Karduniag]  that  he  should  seek  to  take  the  King's  land  for  himself? '  In  Kn. 
104, 11.  17  If.  ;  116, 11  67  ff.,  we  find  similar  rhetorical  questions  with  regard  to  the  sons 
of  Abd-ASirta,  the  last  passage  adding  comparison  with  'the  king  of  jHata,'  i.e.  the 
Hittites.  Comparison  of  these  three  passages  one  with  another  proves  that  this  in- 
terpretation is  correct,  rather  than  that  offered  by  Winckler,  which  suggests  that 
Abd-A5irta  and  his  sons  were  acting  in  the  interests  o/the  king  of  Mitanui,  etc.  The 
pas.sages,  then,  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  Abd-ASirta's  schemes,  and  also  .^iuggest  that 
he  and  his  sons  were  largely  responsible  for  organizing  the  flow  of  the  Aramaeau 
tribesmen  westward  into  Syria-Palestine. 

§  Cf.  note  on  '  Shechem,'  pp.  269  f. 
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forcible  possession  of  maii}^  of  its  cities  might  by  itself  lead  us 
plausibly  to  infer  that  the  southern  wing  of  this  immigration  pro- 
bably included  the  ancestors  of  Israel — more  especially  since  AEAD- 
Hib.i  states  that  they  (the  Habiru)  are  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Shechera  (cf.  p.  Ixxiii).  When,  moreover,  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  equivalence  between  the  names  '  Habiru '  and  '  Hebrew '  is  perfect 
(p.  Ixxiv  f.),  the  inference  is  surely  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability. 

The  only  fact  which  should  make  us  hesitate  in  assuming  the 
identity  of  the  Habiru  with  the  Hebrews  as  proved  beyond  the 
possibilit}^  of  a  doubt  is  the  occurrence  of  the  term  Ha-hir-a-a,  i.e. 
a  gentilic  form  '  Habiraean,'  in  two  Babylonian  documents  ;  in  each 
case  in  application  to  men  who  bear  Kassite  names — Harbisihu  * 
and  Kudurra.l  If,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  Ha-hir-a-a  is  the 
gentilic  of  Habiru,^  the  fact  that  the  only  two  names  of  Habiru- 
people  that  are  known  to  us  should  be  Kassite  is  certainly  re- 
markable ;  and  the  conclusion  that  the  Habiru  were  Kassites  has 
been  adopted  by  several  scholars.  ||  Recently,  Scheil  has  published 
a  tablet  bearing  a  brief  memorandum  which  mentions  the  gabiru 
(amelu  Ha-hi-ri  exactly  as  in  the  T.A.  Letters)  at  I^arsa  in  the  reign 
of  Rim-Sin,  six  centuries  earlier  than  the  T.A.  Letters. H  This 
scholar's  conclusion  (based  on  this  occurrence  and  on  the  Kassite 
names  above-mentioned)  is  as  follows  : — '  The  Habiru  were  in  origin 
an  Elamite,  Kassite,  or  Lower  Mesopotamian  people.  ...  In  any 
case  they  served  among  the  forces  of  the  Elamite  djaiasty  at  Larsa. 
Without  doubt  they  were  also  employed  in  the  far.  countries  to 
the  west,  where  the  supremacy  of  Kudur-Mabuk,  Hammurabi, 
Ammiditana,  etc.,  maintained  itself  with  more  or  less  authority, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  armed  troops.'  The  proof  that  Kassite 
troops  were  stationed  by  these  monarchs  in  Amurru  (Sj^ria- 
Palestine)  is,  however,  non-existent ;  and  still  less  (apart  from  the 

*  Cf.  iv.2  R.  34,  2;  and,  for  a  tran.sliteration  and  tran.slation'of  the  document, 
Winckler,  AF.  i.  pp.  389-396.  The  letter,  written  by  an  unnamed  Babylonian  king, 
mention.s  a  king  of  Assyria  named  Ninib-Tnkulti-ASur,  who  seems  to  have  reigned 
toward.'!  the  end  of  the  thirtepnth  century  B.C.  (cf.  Johns,  Ancient  Assyria, 
pp.  66  fF. ),  i.t.  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Kagisite  period  in  Babylon. 

X  Cf.  Scheil,  Recueil  de  Travaux,  xvi.  (1894),  pp.  32  f.  The  name  occurs  on  a 
boundary-stone  of  the  time  of  Marduk-ahi-erba  of  the  Fourth  Babylonian  Dynasty 
(B.C.  1073) 

§  Homiiiel,  liowever,  regards  the  similarity  between  Habiru  and  Habira  as  purely 
fortuitous,  taking  the  latter  to  mean  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  |lapir  or  Apir,  i.e. 
that  part  of  Elam  which  lay  over  against  eastern  Arabia.  Cf.  AHT.  p.  236; 
Grundriss,  p.  7. 

II  So  Halevy  in  Journal  Asiatique  (la.^i),  p.  547  ;  Scheil  in  Recueil  de  Travaux, 
loc.  cit.  ;  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca  (1894),  p.  33,  n.  ;  Reisner  in  JBL.  (1897),  pp.  143  flF.  ; 
Lagrange  in  RB.  (1899),  pp.  127  ff. 

IT  Revue  d' Assyriologie.  xii.  (1915),  pp.  114  f.  The  memorandum  runs  :  '  These  are 
4  {or  5  ?)  garments  for  the  officers  of  the  Habiru  which  Ibni-Adad  .  .  .  has  received. 
Levied  (?)  on  the  property  of  the  temple  of  Samag  by  Ili-ippalzam.  [Month  of] 
Nisan,  11th  day,  [year  of]  Rim-Sin,  King.' 

.<• 
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assumption  that  the  Habiru  were  Kassites)  can  the  presence  of  such 
troops  in  the  west  be  proved  for  six  centuries  later.* 

*  It  is  true  that  ARAD- !  I  iba  speaks  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Kagi  people, 
who  seem  on  one  occasion  nearly  to  have  killed  him  in  his  own  house  (Kn.  287, 
11.  32  f.,  71  ff,)  i  ^'■''^  Biridiya  of  Megiddo  apparently  couples  them  with  the 
S.\.GAZ  as  in  the  pay  of  the  sons  of  Labaya  (Kn.  246,  11.  5  ff.  :  the  reading  is 
uncertain,  as  the  tablet  is  broken  ;  but  traces  of  Ka-  can  be  seen  after  amelut  mdt). 
Since,  however,  Rib-Adda  of  Gebal  more  than  once  begs  the  Pharaoh  to  send  him 
Kagi  troops  to  protect  Egyptian  interests  in  Phoenicia  (Kn.  131,  1.  13  ;  133,  1.  17; 
conjecturally  restored  in  127,  1.  22),  and  in  one  of  these  passages  (133,  1.  17)  Ka-\J^i\ 
is  a  gloss  upon  [Afe-lu-'\ha,  i.e.  Ethiopia  (Heb.  ti'-IS  Kti,^),  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  people  of  identical  name  mentioued  by  ARAD-giba  and  Biridiya  were  like- 
wise Sudanese  mercenaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  liigh-commissiouer,  who 
may  well  have  proved  themselves  hostile  and  troublesome  to  the  governors  of 
Jerusalem  and  Megiddo.  It  must  be  recollected  that  ARAD-Hiba  actually  charged 
the  high-commissioner  with  favouring  the  Habiru  and  hating  the  city-governors 
(Kn.  286,  11.  16  ff.).  The  identity  of  the  KaSi  with  the  Sudanese  mercenaries  in  all 
these  passages  is  assumed  by  Weber  (Kn.  pp.  1100  f).  There  is  the  same  ambiguity 
in  regard  to  the  term  (Kushite  or  Kaggite)  in  cuneiform  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Heb.  tJ'-IS  (cf.  p.  64,  footnote). 

Sayce  (£T.  xv.,  1903,  pp.  282  f.)  bases  his  theory  that  the  Habiru  were  'Hittite 
condottieri '  upon  a  discovery  which  he  claims  as  the  result  of  his  attempted  decipher- 
ment of  the  Hittite  inscriptions,  viz.  that  the  name  Kas  was  used  throughout  the 
Hittite  region,  the  kings  of  Carchemish,  for  example,  calling  themselves  'kings  of 
the  country  of  Kas.'  He  takes  references  in  the  T.A.  Letters  to  the  land  of  Kaggu 
(KaSsi  in  oblique  forms)  to  refer  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  alleging  that  reference 
to  Babylonia  (ordinarily  assumed)  is  out  of  the  question,  since  this  is  called  Karduniag 
— in  answer  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  full  title  claimed  by  the 
kings  of  the  Third  Babylonian  Dynasty,  as  appears  from  a  short  inscription  of 
Kara-indag  i.  (cir.  B.C.  1425)  is  'King  of  Babylon,  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  King 
of  Kaggu  {Ka-a§-Su-u),  King  of  Karduniag'  (cf.  iv.s  R.  36  [38],  No.  3;  Delitzsch, 
Paradies,  p.  128).  Sayce  then  claims  that  the  Kagi  people  of  ARAD-giba's  letter 
are  identified  with  the  gabiru  in  the  passage  in  which  the  writer,  having  accased 
Milkili  and  the  sons  of  Labaya  of  giving  the  king's  land  to  the  IJabiru,  then  goes  on 
to  say,  '  Behold,  0  King  my  Lord,  I  am  righteous  as  regards  the  Kagi  people :  let  the 
King  ask  the  high-commissioner  whether  [or  no]  they  have  dealt  very  violently  and 
brought  serious  evil  to  pass'  (Kn.  287).  Most  readers,  however,  must  surely  infer 
that  the  passage,  on  the  contrary,  distinguishes  between  the  two  peoples.  Why 
phould  the  writer  a]iply  different  appellations  to  one  people  in  successive  sentences? 
Obviously  ARAD-Hiba,  having  made  his  own  accusation  against  his  enemies,  then 
proceeds  to  deal  with  an  accusation  which  they  have  made  against  him — probably 
resistance  to  the  Sudanese  troops  of  Egypt  involving  bloodshed,  as  we  may  infer  from 
his  later  statement  that  they  had  nearly  killed  him  in  his  own  house.  The  letters 
from  the  Cana'anite  princes  are  full  of  such  mutual  recriminations.  Equally  ground- 
less is  the  statement  that  the  sons  of  Arzawa^ — who  must  certainly  have  been  Tlittites 
(cf.  pp.  Ixxxiiif. ) — mentioned  in  one  letter  (Kn.  289  =  Wincklerl82-flS5)  take  the  place 
of  the  Habiru  in  other  letters.  The  passage  in  question  says,  '  Behold,  Milkili,  does 
he  not  revolt  with  the  sons  of  Labaya  and  the  sons  of  Arzawa  to  give  up  the  King's 
territory  to  them '  ?  Here,  if  the  sons  of  Arzawa  are  .Habiru,  we  should  surely  draw 
the  same  inference  witli  regard  to  the  sons  of  Labaya.  In  two  of  the  three  other 
passages  in  question,  however  (Kn.  287,  290,  2-i9,  11.  21  ff.  =  Winckler,  ISO,  183, 18.^)), 
the  sons  of  Labaya  are  distinguished  from  the  gabiru,  for  the  former  are  associated 
with  Milkili  in  giving  up  the  King's  territory  to  the  latter. 
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There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  m-c  can  say,  why  Elm-Sin  should  not 
have  employed  Aramaean  (Hebrew)  tribesmen  as  mercenaries  cir. 
B.C.  2100.  Abraham  'the  Hebrew,'  who  is  assigned  to  this  period 
"1  ^Cren.  U,  is  earliest  associated  with  the  city  of  Ur  (Gen. 
11 2S-31,  15  7)  on  rig^t  bank  of  the  Euphrates  and  borderini,-  on 
the  Syrian  desert,  with  which  Larsa  on  the  left  of  the  river  was 
closely  connected.*  There  were  SA.GAZ  in  Babylonia  in  Ham- 
murabi's reign,  and  their  overseer  bore  a  Semitic  Babylonian  lume, 
Anum-pi-Sin.+  If  such  tribesmen  came  later  on  into  the  regular 
employ  of  the  Ka.ssite  kings,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  some  of 
them  adopted  Kassite  names.  §  We  find,  then,  in  this  last  mentioned 
evidence,  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Habiru 
with  the  Hebrews  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.|! 

Another  fact  which  we  have  learned  from  the  T.A.  Letters,  and 
which  IS  of  high  interest  for  the  history  of  Cana  an  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  Israelite  settlement,  is  that  a  large  and  influential 
portion  of  the  population  of  Syria-Palestine  at  this  time  was  non- 
Seraitic.  That  part  of  this  foreign  element  was  Hittite  is  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  We  have  already  alluded  to  '  the  sons  of 
Arzawa '  and  '  the  sons  of  Labaya '  as  leagued  with  the  Habiru  in 
rebellion  against  the  constituted  authority  of  Egypt.  Th'ere  exists 
among  the  T.A.  correspondence  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Amenliotp  in.  to  Tarhundaraba,  king  of  Arzawa  (Kn.  31).  This 
letter  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  lancruage  which  we  must 
infer  to  be  the  language  of  the  addressee ;  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
Hittite  has  now  been  certainly  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  number 

Lastly,  Sayce's  statement  that  Sabiru  {-ri)  cannot  be  a  proper  name  because  it  is 
not  Jlabird  (a  gentilic  form)  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
Sunt  {-ti),  Ahlavi'H  {-ml)  which  are  certainly  tribal  names  and  yet  are  not  <-entiIics 
(on  these  people,  cf.  p.  Ixxix) ;  his  explanation  of  the  name  as  meaning  'confederates' 
(bke  Heb.  habher,  plur.  h'^bherlm,  the  ordinary  philological  equivalent  for  which  in 
Bab.  IS  ibru.  which  occurs  in  the  T.A.  Letters.  Kn.  126,  1.  16)  is  ruled  out  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  gentilic  Habinl  with  the  two  Kaggite  names  which  we  have 
already  noticed  (p.  Ixxxi),  since  such  a  gentilic  can  only  be  formed  from  a  proper  name, 
and  is  excluded  no  less  by  the  occurrence  once  of  (amilMu)  Ha-bi-ri  (KI)  which 
marks  the  name  as  racial  (a  tribe  from  a  particular  district :  cf.  p.  Ixxviii) ;  and  his 
finding  in  this  last-mentioned  method  of  writing  the  name  an  indication  of  the 
association  of  the  '  confederates '  with  the  city  of  Hebron  (assumed  to  mean  'con- 
iederate-city')  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  dissociate  Habiri  (KI) 
from  the  two  occurrences  of  SA.GAZ  (KI)  which  we  have  discussed  with  it. 
^  *  A  regular  part  of  the  title  claimed  by  Kim-Sin  is  'he  that  cared  for  Ur.'  Cf. 
Thureau-Dangin,  Die  Sumerischen  und  Akkadischen  Konigsinschriften,  pp.  216  ff. 
t  Cf.  King,  Hammurabi,  no.  35  ;  Ungnad,  Bahjlonische  Briefe,  no.  26  with  note^ 

c  ?  ^L^'''!:''^'''  ^''■^^•'  P-  ^^^'  ""'■  Knudtzon  (p.  47,  n^)  maintains  (against 
bcheil)  that  the  name  of  Kudurra's  father,  which  is  read  as  Ba-d-is,  seems  not  to  be 
Kassite. 

li  Discussions  of  the  Habiru  and  SA.GAZ  which  take  fullest  account  of  available 
evidence  are  Winckler,  01.  i.  (1895),  pp.  16-21  :  AF.  iii.  (1902),  pp.  90-94;  KAT.^ 
(1903),  pp.  196  f.  ;  Kuudtzon,  pp.  45-53;  Weber  in  Kiuultzon,  pp.  1146-1148  1336- 
Dliorme  in  Ri:..,  iQ09,  pp.  67-73  ;  Bohl,  KH.  (1911),  pp.  §3-96. 
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of  documents  in  the  same  language  among  the  Boghaz  Keui  docu- 
ments. The  precise  position  of  Arzawa  is  at  present  unascertained ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  subordinate  Hittite  kingdom  in  Asia 
Minor.*  'The  sons  of  Arzawa'  can  hardly  mean  anything  else 
than  'men  from  the  land  of  Arzawa.' J  Ijabaya,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  a  personal  name.  There  are  three  letters  from 
Labaya  (Kn.  252-254) ;  and  the  first  of  these,  though  mainly 
written,  like  the  others,  in  Babylonian,  is  so  much  coloured  by  a 
curious  foreign  jargon  that  in  places  it  is  incomprehensible.  An- 
other letter,  written  wholly  in  the  Arzawa  language  and  unde- 
ciphered  (Kn.  32),  mentions  the  name  of  Labaya  three  times  ;  and 
the  position  of  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  first 
line  leaves  little  doi;bt  that  the  writer  was  Labaya  himself. 

Other  non-Semitic  names  in  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian  letters — 
Suwardata,  Yaisdata,  Zirdamyasda,  Artamanya,  Rusmanya,  Manya, 
Biridaswa,  Biridiya,  Namyawaza,  Teuwatti,  Subandu,  Sutarna,  etc. 
— appear  to  be  Aryan ;  and  some  of  them  have  certainly  been 
identified  as  such.§  They  are  found  throughout  Cana'an  as  well  as 
to  the  north  of  the  Lebanons.  Suwardata,  who  was  in  antagonism 
to  ARAD-Hiba  of  Jerusalem,  was  chieftain  of  Kelti,  i.e.  in  all 
probability  the  Biblical  Ke'ilah  (1  Sam.  23^,  al.)  some  eight  miles 
north-west  of  Hebron.  Biridiya  and  his  brother  (1)  Yasdata  were 
princes  of  Megiddo.  Rusmanya  was  prince  of  the  city  of  Saruna, 
a  name  which  is  identical  with  the  Biblical  Sharon,  the  maritime 
plain  north  of  Joppa.  The  presence  of  this  Aryan  element  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
kingdom  of  Mitanni  was  at  this  period  dominated  by  an  aristocracy 
who  described  themselves  as  Rarri,  i.e.  Aryans,  bore  Aryan-sound- 
ing names,  and  venerated  the  Aryan  deities  Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra, 
and  the  Nasatya-twins.  ||  The  bulk  of  the  Mitannian  population 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  related  to  the  Hittites,  and  very 
possibly  owed  its  origin  to  the  Hittite  invasion  of  western  Asia  in 

*  Cf.  Winckler  in  OLZ.  ix.  p.  628  ;  MDOO.  xxxv.  p.  40  ;  and  especially  tlio 
detailed  discussion  of  Knudtzon,  Die  zwei  Arzawa- Brief e  (1902),  pp.  16  IT. 

X  Similarly  the  appellation  Arzniviya  applied  to  the  chieftain  of  Ru'j.izzi  (probably 
in  central  Syria)  seems  to  mean  'the  Arzawan '  (cf.  Kn.  53,  54,  al.). 

%B.a.\\  {PSBA.  xxxi.,  1909,  p.  234  ;  cf.  also  NE.  p.  410,  n^)  identifies  Suwardata 
or  Suyardata  with  the  Aryan  Surya-data,  i.e.  'Sun-given'  ('HXtoScDpos).  Bohl  [KH. 
p.  17,  n'^)  quotes  G.  J.  Thierry  as  comparing  Biridagwa  with  Sanskrit  Brhad-aSiva 
'(He  who  owns  a)  great  horse.'  Biridiya  appears  to  contain  the  same  first  element. 
The  element  Arta  in  Artamanya  is  seen  in  the  names  Artassumara  and  Artatama 
of  the  Aryan  dynasty  of  Mitanni:  cf.  the  Old  Persian  Artakhsatra  (Artaxerxes)  from 
arta  'great'  and  khSatrA  'kingdom.'  The  second  elomei'.t  appears  in  Manya  and 
Rusmanya.  Sutarna,  the  father  of  Namyawaza,  bears  a  name  which  is  also  borne  by 
a  member  of  the  Mitannian  dynasty.  Namyawaza  may  be  compared  with  Mattiuaza 
of  the  Mitannian  dynasty.  Cf.  Hommel,  Sitzunr/^herichte  der  k.  bUhm.  OescUsch.,  1898, 
vi.  ;  E.  Meyer,  Zeitschr.f.  vergl.  Sprachforschungen,  xlii(1909),  pp.  IS  ff.  ;  Weber  in 
Kn.  passim. 

II  Cf.  Winckler,  MDOG.  xxxv.  pp.  37  if.,  51  ;  OLZ.  xiii.  239  ff.  The  nsmes  occur 
in  FiguUa  and  Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  1,  No.  1,  Rev.  11.  55  f.  ;  No.  3,  Rev.  1.  24. 
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the  20th  century  B.C.,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  ixiv),  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty  ;*  or,  it  may  be,  to 
a  still  earlier  settlement  of  Hittites,  superimposed  upon  an  older 
population.  This  Hittite  population  was  governed,  but  not  ab- 
sorbed, by  its  Aryan  conquerors,  just  as  the  Semitic  population  of 
Babylonia  was  governed  by  the  Kassite  aristocracy  who  doubtless 
belonged  to  the  same  wave  of  Indo-European  invasion  that  founded 
the  Aryan  Dynasty  of  Mitanni.  The  language  of  Mitanni  appears 
to  be  neither  Hittite  nor  Indo-European,  but  is  said  to  have  con- 
nexion with  the  Vannic  or  Caucasian  type,  j 

Now  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  prior  to  the  conquests  of  Thut- 
mosi  I.  and  Tlmtmosi  ill.  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  extended  south- 
west of  the  Euphrates,  and  included  Naharin,  if  not  some  portion  of 
Syria  still  further  south.  We  have  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the 
campaigns  of  Thutmosi  HI.,  that  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  Naharin 
was  probably  the  king  of  Mitanni  (cf.  p.  Ixviii).  The  glosses  which 
occur  in  the  letter  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tunip  prove  that 
Mitannian  was  the  language  which  was  ordinarily  spoken  in  this 
Syrian  city.§  The  inference  is  plausible  that  the  cessation  of  the 
West  Semitic  Babylonian  predominance  in  Amurru,  which  is  marked 
by  the  fall  of  the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty  cir.  B.C.  1926,  laid  this 
region  open  to  Mitannian  (i.e.  Hittite-Aryan)  influence  and  occu- 
pation, the  permeation  of  this  strain  in  the  population  extending 
ultimately  up  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  The  campaigns  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  curtailed  and  eventually 
destroyed  Mitannian  claims  to  suzerainty  in  Amurru,  confining  the 
Mitannian  kingdom  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Hittite-Aryan  strain  still,  however,  formed  a  well-marked  element 
in  the  population  of  Syria  and  Cana'an  ;  and  there  should  be  on 
doubt  that  it  is  this  strain  which  is  denoted  in  the  O.T.  by  the 
term  'Hittites,'  when  this  term  is  used  in  enumeration  of  'the 
seven  races '  inhabiting  Cana  an  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  occu- 
pation (cf.  ch.  3  *  note).\\ 

*  The  Hittite  state  of  Hani  on  the  middle  Euphrates  was  apparently  the  outcome 
of  this  invasion.     Cf.  King,  £ab.,  p.  210,  n*. 

X  Cf.  Jensen,  ZA.  v.  (1890),  pp.  166-208  ;  vi.  pp.  34-72  ;  Briinnow,  ZA.  v.  pp.  209- 
259;  Sayee,  ZA.  v.  pp.  260-274;  PSBA.  xxii.  (1900),  pp.  171-225;  Messerschmidt, 
MVAG.,  1899,  4  ;  Bork,  MVAG.,  1909,  1  and  2. 

§  Cf.  Messerschmidt,  MVAG.,  1899,  4,  pp.  119  ff.  Tunip  has  been  placed  as  far 
south  a.s  Ba'albek  in  the  Lebanon-district,  and  as  far  north  as  Tinuab,  some  25  miles 
to  the  north  of  Aleppo.  The  largest  consensus  of  opinion  would  locate  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes.  Cf.  Weber's  discussion  in  Kn.  pp.  1123  flf. ; 
and.  for  Egyptian  evidence,  Mtiller,  AJS.  pp.  257  f. 

II  The  proved  existence  of  Hittites  in  southern  Cana'an  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  is 
not,  of  course,  a  proof  that  they  were  there  700  years  earlier  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(assuming  this  to  have  been  the  period  of  !Q^ammurabi),  as  is  pictured  in  Gen.  23  P 
where  they  appear  as  inhabitants  of  Hebron  ;  nor  can  this  be  regarded  as  proved  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  Gen.  23  to  be  based  on  con- 
te7npora,ry  ml'ormsXion,  or  until  external  contemporary  information  has  been  brought  to 
light.     For  if  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe)  Gen.  23  owes  its  composition  (or  even  its 
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The  existence  of  tnis  Tlittite-Mitannian  element  in  Canaan 
seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  another  people  enumerated 
among  'the  seven  races,'  viz.,  the  Jebusites  of  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
that  AKAD-Hiba  the  ecovernor  of  Jerusalem  hears  a  name  of  this 
class  seems  to  be  clear.  The  Sumerian  ideogram  ARAD  'servant,' 
which  forms  the  first  element  in  his  name,  proves  that  the  second 
element  Hiba  (also  written  Heba)  is  a  divine  name.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Hittite-Mitannian  goddess  Hipa  or 
Hepa,  who  figures  in  the  names  of  the  Mitannian  princesses  Gilu- 
Hipa  and  Tadu-Hipa  (of.  p.  Ixxii),  and  in  that  of  Pudu-Hipa,  the 
wife  of  the  Hittite  king  Hattusili  ii. ;  and  who  is  enumerated 
among  the  great  deities  in  the  Boghaz  Keui  documents.*  The  name 
of  the  Jebusite  of  David's  time,  7]:)"}^  Arawna  (2  Sam.  24  "0-""'-23-2'i) 
or  n^JIX  Aranya  (A7.,  2  Sam.  24  i^),  which  is  certainly  non-Semitic, 
is  Hittite  in  appearance :  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  Hittite 
king-names  Arandas  and  Arnuanta  for  the  first  element  in  the 
name.  I     On  the  other  hand,  Adoni-sedek  of  Josh.  10  (cf.  Judg.  1  ^•'') 

present  form  only)  to  an  age  much  later  than  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  the  possibility 
that  the  author  or  editor  may  have  assumed  the  conditions  of  a  later  age  for  the  more 
or  less  remote  period  of  which  he  is  writing  has  obviously  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Cf.  the  way  in  which  the  Philistines  are  represented  in  Gen.  26  (J  in  the  main)  as 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  plain  in  the  Patriarchal  period,  although  evidence  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  they  did  not  settle  in  Palestine  until  a  much  later  d.ate  (cf.  pp.  xciiff. ). 
While  making  this  criticism  of  Prof.  Sayce's  contention  that  the  historical  fact 
that  there  were  Hittites  at  Hebron  in  Abraham's  time  can  now  be  proved  (cf.  J£T. 
xviii.  pp.  418  ff. ;  HCM.  pp.  143  f. ;  and  elsewhere),  the  fact  should  be  noted  that, 
while  the  historical  existence  of  Hittites  in  southern  Palestine  at  any  period  hasboen 
called  in  question  by  many  scholars.  Prof.  Sayce  has  the  merit  of  having  all  along 
maintained  its  truth  upon  evidence  which  might  have  been  patent  to  all  at  least  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Boghaz  Keui  documents  (which  certified  the  fact  that  the  Arzawa 
language  was  a  Hittite  dialect),  if  not  since  that  of  the  T.A.  Letters.  There  is  no 
a  priori  reason  (so  far  as  we  know)  why  there  should  not  have  been  Hittite  clans  in 
southern  Cana'an  before  2000  B.C. ;  and  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  may  yet  come 
to  light.  Sayce's  evidence  [Biblical  World,  Feb.  1905,  pp.  130  fl'.  ;  cf.  Archaeology, 
p.  206)  in  proof  that  the  Hittites  were  already  settled  in  southern  Palestine  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Twelfth  Egyptian  Dynasty  [cir.  20G0-17SS  B.C.)  breaks  down  under  the 
criticism  of  Breasted,  AJSL.  xxi.  (1905),  pp.  153-158.  Cf.  also  W.  M.  Muller,  OLZ. 
xii.  (1909),  427  f. 

*  Cf.  MlJiXr.  XXXV.  p.  48.  The  reason  why  we  transcribe  the  first  element  of 
ARAD-Hiba's  name  according  to  its  value  as  a  Sumerian  ideogram  is  that  if,  as  the 
honorific  mention  of  Hipa  implies,  he  was  a  Hittite-Mitannian,  the  ideogram  pro- 
bably stands  for  the  Hittite  or  Mitannian  word  for  '  servant,' which  is  unknown  to 
us.  Honimel  [Sitzunysberichte  der  k.  bohm.  GescUsch.,  1898,  vi,  p.  10)  and  Dborme 
(RB.,  1909,  p.  72)  propose  the  form  Arta-IJepa  (cf.  Artassumara,  Artatama, 
Artanianya) ;  wlule  Gustavs  (OLZ.,  1911,  341  tf.)  offers  the  ibrm  Put-i-Hepa,  the 
Mitannian  root,  put  being  interpreted  by  Bork  {MVAG.,  1909,  1,  p.  126)  in  the  sense 
'to  serve.'  Cf.  Weber  in  Kn.  pp.  1333 f.  The  ordinarily-accepted  form  Abdi-Hiba 
is  based  upon  tlie  assumption  that  the  man  was  a  Semite,  which  is  very  improbable. 

X  It  is  likely  that  the  termination  in  Aran-ya  may  be  hypocoristiu,  the  name 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  fuller  form  such  as  Aran-daS  as  Aki-ya  docs  to  Aki- 
Tegub,  Aki-iz;;i,  Gili-ya  to  Gilu-Jlepa,  and  Biridi  ya  to  Birid-aSw 
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is  good  Semitic,  and  so  is  Malki-sedek  (Gen.  14  is),  if  this  can  be 
accepted  as  the  genuine  name  of  a  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Now  Ezekiel,  in  characterizing  figuratively  Jerusalem's  idolatrous 
career  from  the  earliest  times,  states  at  the  opening  of  his  descrip- 
tion, 'Thy  father  was  the  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite' 
(Ezek.  16^ ;  cf.  v.'^^).  This  statement  has  been  often  understood  to 
be  merely  metaphorical — morally  considered,  Jerusalem  may  be  said 
to  have  affinity  with  the  early  heathen  races  of  Cana'an.  In  the 
light,  however,  of  the  facts  which  we  have  just  noticed,  viz. :  the 
mixture  of  Hittite  and  Semitic  names  among  the  pre-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  known  to  us,  it  becomes  highly  probable 
that  Ezekit  I's  words  preserve  an  ethnographical  fact,  and  that  the 
Jebusites  of  Jerusalem  actually  derived  their  origin  from  the 
amalgamation  of  two  strains,  Amorite  and  Hittite.* 

By  the  end  of  Ahnaton's  reign  Egypt  had  practically  lost  her 
hold  upon  the  whole  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  North  of  the 
Lebanon s  Subbiluliuma  had  thoroughly  consolidated  the  Hittite 
domination.  Aziru's  duplicity  in  posing  as  the  supporter  both  of 
Egyptian  and  of  Hittite  interests  had  at  length  proved  disastrous 
to  him,  and  the  Hittite  king  had  attacked  and  defeated  him  and 
reduced  Amurru  to  vassalage.  J  The  murder  of  Tusratta  in  a 
court-conspiracy,  producing  anarchy  in  Mitanni,  gave  Subbiluliuma 
the  opportunity  of  intervening  in  the  aflairs  of  that  kingdom  ;  and 
having  placed  Mattiuaza,  an  exiled  son  of  the  late  king,  upon  the 
throne,  he  married  him  to  his  daughter  and  assumed  to  himself  the 
role  of  suzerain.  §  Subbiluliuma  seems  not  to  have  attempted  to 
extend  his  domination  to  Cana'an;  and  here  the  Habiru  and  other 
turbulent  elements  in  the  population  were  left  to  work  their  will 
unchecked  by  any  effective  control  by  Egypt.  The  death  of 
Ahnaton  was  speedily  followed  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the  new 
religion  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  Egypt,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  cultus.  The  reigns  of  'he  succeeding 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  Sakere,  Tut'an baton,  and  Ay, 
cover  in  all  a  period  of  not  more  than  eight  years  (dr.  B.C.  1358- 
1350),  during  which  the  power  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amon-priesthood  at  Thebes,  and  the  reigning  monarcbs  themselves 
were  little  more  than  figureheads.  Tut'anh.aton  (thp  change  of 
whose  name  to  Tut'anhamon  marks  the  re-establishment  of  Thebes 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  the  triumph  of  the  god  Amon),  may 
possibly  have  attempted  an  expedition  into  Cana'an  as  well  as  into 
Nubia ;  for  under  him  envoys  from  Syria  are  represented,  together 

*  Cf.  Sayce,  Archaeology,  p.  205  ;  Homniel,  Grundriss,  p.  55  ;  Jeremias,  OTLAE.  i. 
p.  340  ;  Bohl,  KH.  p.  26  ;  Luckenbill,  AJTh.  xviii.  pp   57  f. 

X  Cf. ,  for  tlie  circumstances,  MDOG.  xxxv.  p.  43;  Weber  in  Kn.  pp.  1134  f.  ; 
Hall,  NE.  p.  350  ;  Bohl  in  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1916,  pp.  206  ff.  Text  in  Figulla 
and  Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  1,  No.  8. 

§  Cf.  MDOG.  xxxv.  p.  36  ;  Bohl  in  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1916,  pp.  170  ff.  Text 
in  Figulla  and  Weidner,  Keilschriftf<-rfr  1.  Obv.  11.  48  fT. 
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\vitli  Ethiopians  from  the  south,  as  bringing  tribute,*  and  llaremheb 
is  described,  when  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  as 
'king's  follower  on  his  expeditions  to  the  south  and  north 
country.'  X 

It  is  doubtful,  again,  whether  Haremheb,  §  who  succeeded  Ay 
(dr.  1350),  attempted  to  wage  war  in  Syria.  The  name  of  Heta  (the 
Hittites)  appears  in  a  list  of  names  belonging  to  his  reign,  and  the 
captives  whom  he  is  represented  as  presenting  to  the  gods  of  Egypt 
may  include  some  Asiatics. ||  It  was  probably  Haremheb  who  con- 
cluded the  treaty  with  Subbiluliuma  (written  S'-p'-rw-riv  in  Egyptian) 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  treaty  of  Ra'messe  II.  with 
Hattusili  (of.  p.  xci). 

Ra'messe  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  must  have 
been  an  old  man  at  his  accession  (cir.  B.C.  1315),  and  his  reign  of 
two  years  or  less  was  uneventful.  His  son  and  successor,  Sety  I. 
(cir.  B.C.  1313),  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of 
Egypt's  Asiatic  dominions.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
received  a  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cana'an  : — '  The 
vanquished  Sasu,  they  plan  rebellion,  rising  against  the  Asiatics  of 
Haru.  They  haA^e  taken  to  cursing  and  quarrelling,  each  of  them 
slaying  his  neighbour,  and  they  disregard  the  laws  of  the  jjalace.'^ 
This  report,  which  summarizes  the  situation  in  Cana'an  as  we  have 
it  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  is  of  high  interest  as  indicating  that  the 
SA.GAZ-Habiru  of  the  latter  were  identical  with  the  people  whom 
the  Egyptians  called  Sasu,  i.e.  Asiatic  Bedawin.** 

Pushing  through  the  desert  without  delay,  Sety  easily  routed 
the  outposts  of  the  Sasu,  and  then  marched  through  the  whole 
length  of  Cana'an,  conquering  or  receiving  the  submission  of 
various  fortified  cities  on  hjs  route.  A  boundary-stone  discovered 
by  G.  A.  Smith,  at  Tell  es-Sihab,  22  miles  due  east  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  proves  that  he  must  have  extended  his 
arms  east  of  Jordan  to  the  Hauran.||  His  main  object,  however, 
Avas  to  regain  possession  of  the  Phoenician  coast-cities,  in  order  that, 

*  Cf.  Breasted,  A  R.  ii.  §§  ]027fiF.  The  fact  that  the  tribute  of  the  north  is  repre- 
sented as  presented  to  the  I'haraoh  by  the  two  viceroys  of  Nubia  creates  suspicion 
that  it  may  have  been  added,  in  imitation  of  earlier  representations,  as  the  conven- 
tional pendant  of  the  tribute  of  the  south. 

+  Cf.  Breasted,  AP^.  iii.  §  20. 

§  Haremheb,  who  first  rose  to  ])nsition  as  a  general  and  administrator  in  the 
reign  of  Ahnaton,  seems  to  have  been  the  real  wielder  of  power  during  the  reigns  of 
the  weaklings  who  succeeded  this  monarch.  On  the  death  of  Ay  he  succeeded  to  the 
kingship  as  the  nominee  of  the  priesthood  of  Amon  (to  whose  worship  he  seems 
all  along  to  have  adhered),  and  his  position  was  legitimized  by  marriage  with  a 
princess    of   tlio    royal  line.      Cf.  Breasted,  Hist.  Eg.  pp.  399fiF.  ;   Hall,  NE.  pp. 

310  fr. 

II  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  34.  IT  Of.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  101. 

**  Cf.  the  remarks  on  p.  l.xxix  as  to  the  identity  in  meaning  of  Sasu  witli  SA.  GAZ  = 
l\fi.bhatnm. 
XX  Cf.  PKF.Qy.SL,  1901,  pp.  31711.  ;  1904,  pp.  78  flf. 
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following  the  example  of  Tliutmosi  III,,  he  might  obtain  a  naval 
base  for  the  provision  of  reinforcements  in  a  future  campaign 
against  the  further  north.  This  successfully  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  Egypt  with  his  captives  and  spoil. 

Kesolved  in  a  second  (undated)  campaign  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  Hittites — whose  king,  Mursili  (Eg.  ilf-r'-.s'-r'),  the  son  of 
Subbiluliuma,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  brief  reign  of 
his  brother  Arandas — Sety  advanced  between  the  Lebanons,  and 
for  the  first  time  Egyptian  and  Hittite  forces  met  in  conflict.  Sety 
claims  to  have  reached  Naharin  ;  but  since  he  did  not  gain  any 
decisive  success  against  the  Hittites,  we  may  suspect  that  this  is  an 
exaggeration.  After  this  campaign  Sety  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mursili,*  the  terms  of  which  probably  left  Cana'an  and  Phoenicia 
to  Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  north  of  the  T.obanons  to  the 
Hittites.  During  the  remainder  of  Sety's  reign  (which  lasted  some 
21  years  in  all)  we  hear  of  no  further  campaign  in  Syria.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Sety  (like  Ka'messe  ii.)  mentions  a  district 
called  'A-sa-ru,  corresponding  to  the  hinterland  of  southern 
Phoenicia  % — precisely  the  position  assigned  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Israelite  tribe  of  Ashcr  (cf.  ch.  P^  note). 

His  successor,  Ea'messe  ii.  {dr.  B.C.  1292),  was  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  recovering  Egypt's  Asiatic  empire  as  it  had  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  great  conqueror  Thutmosi  ill.  This  was 
a  task  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  The  Hittite  king  Mursili, 
and  his  son  and  successor  Muwattalli  (Eg.  Mw-t-n-r'),  profiting  by 
the  long  period  of  peace,  had  occupied  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  as  a 
frontier-fortress,  and  rendered  it  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  by  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  northward  between  the 
Lebanons.  Of  Ra'messe's  earliest  moves  we  know  no  more  than 
the  fact  that  a  limestone  stele,  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  near  Berut,  bears  the  Pharaoh's  name,  and  is  dated 
the  fourth  j'ear  of  his  reign.  §  This  shows  that,  like  his  father  Sety, 
his  initial  move  was  to  follow  the  policy  of  Thutmosi  ill.  and  to 
make  sure  of  his  hold  upon  the  Phoenician  cities  ;  but  whether 
this  cost  him  any  fighting  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In 
any  case,  his  ulterior  object  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  forewarn 
the  Hittite  king;  and  when  next  year  he  advanced  against  northern 
Sj-^ria  in  order  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Hittites,  Muwattalli  ||  had 

*  Mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Ra'niesse  ii.  with  QattuSili.  Thi.s  speaks  of  a  treat j' 
with  Muwattalli ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  an  error  for  Mursili ; 
cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  377,  note  c. 

X  Cf.  Mliiler,  AE.  pp.  236  flF. 

§  Another  stele  in  the  same  place  has  been  thouglit  to  be  dated  'year  2'  (so  Petrie, 
Hist.  Eg.  iii.  p.  46),  but  the  date  should  more  probably  be  read  '  year  10.'  There  was 
but  one  campaign  before  that  ag:iiiist  Kade.sh  in  'year  5.'     Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  §  297. 

II  Hall  makes  MurSili  the  Hittite  king  whom  Ra'messe  met  at  Kadesh,  and 
supposes  that  he  died  shortly  after,  'crushed  by  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his 
armies'  {NE.  p.  361) ;  but  the  treaty  of  Hattugili  with  lta'me.s.se  certainly  speaks  as 
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mustered  an  army  of  some  20,000  incliuling  his  north  Syrian 
dependants  and  allies  from  Asia  Minor,  ansong  whom  we  recognize 
Dardanians  (I)ardeny),  Lycians  (Luka),  Mysians  (Mesa),  Kataonians 
(Katawaden),  and  Cilicians  (Kelekes).  The  bad  strategy  displayed 
by  Ra'messe  nearly  involved  him  in  defeat,  his  first  and  second 
divisions  (the  first  led  by  the  king  himself)  encountering  a  surprise- 
attack  from  behind  the  city  of  Kadesh,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions  were  still  straggling  some  miles  in  the  rear.  The  second 
division  appears  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  first  onset  of  the 
Hittites,  while  the  first  division  (already  in  camp)  was  largely  put 
to  flight ;  but  the  personal  bravery  of  Ra'messe  (rallying  no  doubt 
his  own  bodyguard  and  some  part  of  the  first  division)  succeeded 
in  holding  the  foe  at  bay  until  reinforcements  arrived,  when  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  and  the  Hittites  were  beaten  ofi"  with 
heavy  losses.  Next  day  both  armies  seem  to  have  been  too  ex- 
hausted to  renew  the  combat ;  and  Ea'messe  had  to  be  content  to 
return  to  Egypt  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Kadesh.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  campaign,  tliough  much  magnified  by 
Ra'messe  on  account  of  the  personal  part  which  he  played  in  re- 
trieving the  issue  of  the  battle,  must  have  been  somewhat  disastrous 
to  the  prestige  of  Egypt  in  Syria.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  within  the  next  year  or  so  the  whole  of  Cana'an,  stirred 
up  doubtless  by  Hittite  influence,  was  in  revolt ;  and  in  his  eighth 
year  Ra'messe  had  to  undertake  a  campaign  for  its  reconquest,  and 
was  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  and  reduce  even  a  city  so  far  south  as 
Ashkelon. 

Pushing  northward,  he  then  captured  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
district  of  Galilee,  among  which  we  recognize  the  name  of  Beth- 
'Anath  (cf.  ch.  P^  note),  and  seems  also  to  have  extended  his  arms 
into  the  Lebanon-district,  for  he  records  the  conquest  of  a  city 
named  Dapur  '  in  the  land  of  Amor '  (Amurru),  which  was  garrisoned 
by   Hittites. J     Possibly  the   stele   discovered   by   Schumacher  at 

though  peace  had  been  brokeu  in  the  time  of  Muwattalli  (Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  374), 
a,ii(l  this  is  the  view  which  is  taken  by  Breasted  {Hist.  Eg.  pp.  423  if.),  Garstaiig 
{Hiltites,  p.  343),  Luckenbill  (AJTh.  xviii.  p.  49),  and  King  [Bah.  p.  235). 

*  The  fullest  accounts  of  this  battle  (with  plans  and  Egyptian  reliefs)  will  be 
found  in  Breasted,  A  R.  iii.  §§  298  If.  ;  The  Battle  of  Kadesh  ( Decennial  Publications  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1904) ;  Hist.  Eg.  pp.  425  ft".  ;  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  iii.  pp.  47  ft'. 

X  The  view  commonly  held  (cf.  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  iii.  p.  61  ;  Breasted,  AR.  iii. 
§§  356  f.  ;  Hist.  Eg.  p.  436;  Hall,  NE.  p.  362)  that  D.npur  is  the  Biblical  Tabor  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraolon  is  not  very  probable.  Heb.  fl  is  not  usually  represented  by 
Eg.  d  (no  instances  cited  by  Burch.),  nor  3  by  Eg.  j)  (very  rare ;  cf.  Burch.  §50); 
and  the  fact  that  this  city  alone  is  distinguished  as  'in  the  land  of  Amor'  surely 
dissociates  it  from  the  group  in  vvhicli  it  occurs.  No  Hittite  remains  ha\e  been  dis- 
covered further  south  than  Restiln,  north  of  the  Lebanons.  Elsew'iere  Dapur  is 
associated  with  Kadesh:  cf.  Miiller,  AE.  p.  221.  Wo  lind  Tal)or  normally  spelt 
among  the  Asiatic  names  in  the  great  list  of  Ka'messe  in.  at  Medinet  Habu :  cf. 
VV.  M.  Muller,  Egypt.  Researches  [nQA)  PI.  65,  No   27;  Bur.:h.  No.  10S3. 
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§eh  Sad  in  the  Hauran,*  ahout  three  miles  north  of  Tell  'Astar4, 
may  have  been  set  np  during  this  campaign. 

The  records  for  the  following  years  are  scanty,  but  it  is  clear 
that  they  Avitnessed  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to  recover  northern 
Syria  from  the  Hittites.  lla'messe  must  have  advanced  into 
Naharin  as  far  as  Tunip,  conquered  this  city,  and  then  lost  it 
again ;  for  in  a  subsequent  campaign  we  find  him  once  more  cap- 
turing it,  togethei"  with  Katna  and  Arvad,  and  claiming  to  have 
subdued  the  whole  of  northern  Syria  and  Naharin.|  It  is  unlikely 
that  he  retained  possession  of  his  conquests  for  any  length  of  time. 
Muwattalli,  though  he  might  be  temporarily  worsted,  was  by  no 
means  beaten,  and  probably  wrested  back  most  if  not  all  of  the 
captured  territory  as  often  as  Ea'messe  returned  with  his  army  to 
Egypt.  At  length,  in  or  shortly  before  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Ra'messe's  reign,  Muwattalli  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Qattusili  II.  (Eg.  H-o-s'-r'),  who  immediately  proposed  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  the  Egyptian  king  was  not  loath  to  accept.  The 
Egyptian  text  of  this  treaty  is  engraved  on  the  walls  of  Karnak 
and  the  Eamesseum,  and  has  long  been  known  §;  and  parts  of  a 
copy  in  cuneiform  Babylonian  were  discovered  among  the  Hittite 
archives  at  Boghaz  Keui.|]  It  is  a  diplomatic  document  of  the 
highest  interest,  dealing  in  legally  phrased  clauses  with  obligations 
of  alliance  and  the  mutual  right  of  extradition  of  emigrants  and 
political  refugees.  Both  parties  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of  exact 
equality — a  fact  which  proves  that  neither  had  any  permanent 
advantage  to  claim  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  conflict.  There 
is  no  definition  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  our  inference  must  be  that  it  remained  as  defined  or  recognized 
in  the  earlier  treaties  of  Subbiluliuma  (cf.  p.  Ixxxviii)  and  Mursili  (cf. 
p.  Ixxxix),  to  which  the  present  treaty  refers.  Thirteen  years  later 
lia'messe  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hattusili,  and  the 
Hittite  king  actually  accompanied  his  daughter  to  Egypt  for  the 
ceremony.^ 

During  the  remainder  of  Ra'messe's  long  reign  of  sixty-seven 
years  he  was  never  again  obliged  to  take  the  field  in  Syria. "^^^  His 
son  Mineptah  was  an  elderly  man  when  he  succeeded  him  (cir.  B.C. 
1225),  and  his  accession  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a  revolt 
in  Cana'an,  which  he  quelled  in  his  third  year.    Mineptali's  reference 

*  Cf.  ZDPV.  xiv.  pp.  142  ff. 

t  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  ui.  §§  363  ff. 

§  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §§  367  fl'.  ;  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  iii.  pp.  63  ff. 

II  Cf.  MDOG.  XXXV.  pp.  12  f. 

IT  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §§  416  ff. 

■*"'*  To  the  reign  of  Ea'messe  ii.  is  assigned  the  composition  of  the  document  con- 
tained in  Pajpynis  Anastasi  i.,  which  gives  an  imaginative  and  satirical  description 
of  the  perils  and  ilifficiilties  attendant  upon  travel  in  Palestine.  This  document, 
■which  is  of  the  highest  interest  on  account  of  the  tj'pographical  and  descriptive  iu- 
Nirmation  which  it  offers,  has  been  most  recently  edited  by  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Egyptian 
Hieratic  Texts,  Series  I.  Part  I.  (K»ll). 
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to  this  campaign  is,  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  of  the  highest 
interest,  for  in  it  we  find  Israel  mentioned  among  Palestinian 
localities — Pe-kanan  (i.e.  '  the  Cana'an  '),  Ashkelon,  Gezer,  Yeno'am, 
Harn  (i.e.  southern  Palestine) — as  plundered  and  subdued.*  Minep- 
tah's  statement  is  '  Israel  {y-s-r--r)  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not,'  % 
and  the  name  Israel  is  marked  by  the  Determinative  which  means 
'men,'  showing  that  it  denotes  a  people  and  not  a  country. 

The  next  event  which  is  of  interest  for  Biblical  history  is  the 
settlement  of  the  Philistines  in  Cana'an.  Already  in  the  reign  of 
Mineptah  we  can  trace  the  beginning  of  a  migratory  movement 
among  the  peoples  of  the  north-eastern  Mediterranean.  Mineptah 
was  obliged,  in  his  fifth  year,  to  repel  an  extensive  invasion  into 
the  western  Delta  on  the  part  of  the  Libyans,  together  with  various 
peoples  who  came  by  sea  to  assist  in  the  raid,  those  who  are  named 
being  the  'Akay wasa,  Turusa,  Luka,  Sardina,  and  Sakalusa.§  After 
a  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  we  find  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  the  Libyans,  profiting  by  the  period  of  confusion  and  weakness 
which  ensued  in  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Mineptah  {dr.  B.C.  1215), 
again  invaded  the  western  Delta  in  force  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Ra'messe  iii.  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  {cir.  B.C.  1193),  assisted  by 
sea  rovers  called  Pvilasati  and  Takkara,||  some  of  whom  joined  the 
land  forces  of  the  Libyans,  whilst  others  entered  the  Nile-mouths 
in  their  ships.     Ea'messe  claims  a  decisive  victory  against  these 

*  The  inscription  in  which  this  reference  occurs  was  discovered  by  Petrie  in  1896, 
and  a  full  account  of  it  was  given  by  him  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  of  the 
t^ame  year.     Cf.  also  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  iii.  p.  114 ;  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §§  602  fiF. 

%  In  the  expression  '  his  seed  is  not,'  seed  seems  to  mean  posterity  ;  and  the  phrase 
does  not  mean  'their  crops  are  destroyed,'  as  explained  by  Petrie  and  many  scholars 
after  him.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  same  expression  is  used  five  times 
elsewhere  of  other  conquered  foes  (cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  604),  e.g.  of  the  sea- 
peoples  who  endeavoured  to  invade  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ra'messe  ill.,  of  whom  this 
king  says,  'Those  who  reached  my  border  are  desolated,  their  seed  is  not.'  Here 
reference  to  '  crops '  is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 

§  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §§  569  ff.  The  'AkaywaSa  are  probably  the  'Axo-i^Fol, 
Achivi,  or  proto-Greeks  ;  the  Turusa  may  be  the  Tvparjvoi  or  Tyrrhenians,  whose 
migration  from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy  probably  took  place  at  about  this  period ;  the 
Luka^  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  xc),  are  certainly  the  Lycians ;  the  Sardina 
were  perhaps  originally  from  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently  gave  their  name 
to  Sardinia  (some  of  them  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Egypt  as  mercenaries  since  the 
days  of  A^natou  :  they  appear  in  the  T.A.  Letters  as  amelu  Serdani;  cf.  Kn.  1"2'J. 
1.  35) ;  the  Sakaluga  were  probably  from  Sagalassos  in  Asia  Minor  (Sagalassian  mer- 
cenaries are  perhaps  intended  by  siiM  Alu  Sehlcdi.  'soldiers  of  the  city  of  Seljlal,' 
mentioned  by  Abd-Asirta  in  one  of  his  letters,  Kn.  62  ;  so  Hall  in  PS  HA.  xx.\i.  p. 
231,  «86).  Cf.  Midler,  AE.  pp.  357  f.,  372  ff.  ;  Hall,  NE.  pp.  68  ff.,  377.  On  the 
-Ha  and  -na  terminations  of  many  of  these  names  as  nominal  suffixes  in  Asia  Min^r 
(illustrated  by  the  Lycian  -azi,  -aza,  etc.),  cf.  Hall,  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece, 
pp.  178  f. 

II  Or  Zakkala,  if  Hommel  (PSBA.  xvii.,  1895,  p.  205;  Orimdriss,  pp.  '28,  32,  n-) 
is  right  in  connecting  with  the  city-name  Zakkalu,  mentioned  in  a  Babylonian 
inscription  of  the  KaSSitc  period  (the  same  that  has  already  been  cited  lor  the  name 
ijarbigihu  :  cf.  p.  Ixxxi). 
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combined  forces.*  But  a  greater  peril  awaited  him.  In  his  eighth 
year  he  had  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  sea-peoples,  which 
was  clearly  no  casual  raid,  but  a  migration  on  a  large  scale.  The 
invaders  came  both  by  land,  moving  down  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
also  by  sea,  the  land-contingent  bringing  their  families  and  posses- 
sions in  heavy  two-wheeled  ox-carts.  '  The  isles  were  disturbed,' 
Ka'messe  tells  us,  and  '  no  one  stood  before  their  hands,'  even  the 
Hittites  being  mentioned  as  wasted  before  their  advance.  '  They 
set  up  a  camp  in  one  place  in  the  land  of  Amor  [Amurru].  They 
desolated  his  people  and  his  land  like^  that  which  is  not.  Their 
main  support  was  Pulasati,  Takkara,  Sakalusa,  Danauna,  Wasasa. 
These  lands  were  united,  and  they  laid  their  hands  upon  the  land 
as  far  as  the  Circle  of  the  Earth.  Their  hearts  were  confident,  full 
of  their  plans.' I  Ea'^messe  equipped  a  fleet  to  meet  the  invaders, 
and  marched  into  Cana'^an  himself  at  the  head  of  his  land-army, 
which  was  composed  partly  of  Egyptians  and  partly  of  Sardina 
mercenaries.  Somewhere  upon  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Ra'messe  was  victorious ;  and  his  army,  having 
accounted  for  their  foes  by  land,  turned  their  arrows  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptian  ships  which  were  engaged  in  a  naval  battle 
inshore  in  one  of  the  harbours.  §  Ra^messe  thus  succeeded  for  the 
time  in  checking  the  southern  progress  of  the  tide  of  invasion  ;  but 
it  cannot  have  been  long  afterwards — whether  later  in  this  Pharaoh's 
reign  or  in  the  period  of  national  decay  which  supervened  at  his 
death — that  the  immigrant  tribes  pressed  on  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  maritime  plain  of  Cana'an  from  Carmel  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  extending  ultimately,  as  it  seems,  across  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  Beth-she'an  (cf.  p.  24). 

However  much  doubt  may  attach  to  the  identification  of  the 
other  invading  tribes,  \\  it  is  certain  that  the  Pulasati  (Avritten 
Fw-r'-s'-t  or  Pw-r'-s'-ty)  are  the  PHiMim  of  the  O.T.  The  Philistines 
were  recognized  by  the  Israelites  as  immigrant  settlers,  and  their 
earlier  home  is  said  to  have  been  n'lnas  Kaphtor  (Deut.  2-^,  Am.  9"), 

*  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iv.  §§  35  flF.  %  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iv.  §  64. 

§  Cf.  the  Egyptian  relief  as  figured  by  Eosellini,  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto,  i.  Pi. 
cxxxi.  ;  Maspero,  Melees,  p.  469  ;  Macalister.  Schweich  Lectures,  p.  119. 

il  The  name  Takkara  has  been  connected  by  Petrie  {Hist.  Eg.  iii.  p.  151)  with  the 
place-name  Zakro  in  eastern  Crete,  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  Hall  {NE.  p.  71). 
The  older  identification  with  the  TevKpoL  of  the  Troad,  adopted  by  Lauth,  f  liahns, 
Lenormant,  and  ultin)ately  by  Brugsch  (cf.  references  in  Maspero,  Melees,  p.  464,  n") 
may  also  connect  this  people  originally  with  Crete,  whence  the  Trojan  Teucer  is  said 
to  have  come  (Virgil,  Aen.  iii.  11.  102  fF.):  cf.  Hall,  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece, 
p.  176.  Maspero  {Revue  Critique,  1880,  p.  110)  and  Breasted  (Hist.  Eg.  p.  477)  think 
of  the  pre-Greek  Sikeli  or  Sicilians.  The  Danauna  may  have  been  the  Aayaoi,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  settlement  of  them  in  Cana'an 
some  two  hundred  years  before  this  date  (cf.  p.  xcv).  On  the  Sakalugaas  the  Sagalas- 
sians,  cf.  p.  xcii.  Most  difficult  of  all  to  identify  are  the  Wagaga,  who  Hall  thinks 
may  be  '  the  people  of  fnf  6s  (Waxos),  the  'Oa^os  of  Herodotus  and  'Afos  of  later  days, 
a  prominent  city  of  Crete'  (cf.  op.  cit.  p.  177). 
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which  is  defined  in  Jer.  47  *  by  the  term  ^X  %  always  applied  to  the 
islands  and  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  identity  of 
Kaphtor  with  the  Egyptian  Keftiu  *  and  of  l)oth  with  the  island  of 
Crete,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Philistines  had  at  one  time  or  another  connexion 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  with  Lycia  and  Caria 
(which  may,  indeed,  be  included  under  the  term  Keftin,  if,  as  Hall 
states,  it  is  derived  from  an  Egyptian  word  meaning  'behind,'  and 
so  denotes  somewhat  vaguely  'the  back  of  beyond').  |  The  term 
^n")3  K'^rethi,  which  is  often  applied  in  the  O.T.  to  a  section  of  the 
Philistines  (especially  David's  foreign  bodyguard),  bears  a   close 

*  The  absence  of  the  finalr  in  Keftiu  as  compared  with  Kaphtor  is  explained  by 
Spiegelberg  [OLZ.  xi.  426  f.)  as  due  to  elision  ;  and  this  seems  more  probable  than 
the  rival  explanation  offered  by  Wiedemann  (OLZ.  xiii.  53)  that  Kaphtor  is  the 
Egyptian  Kaft-hor  '  Upper  Kefti'  (like  Retenu-hor  '  Upper  Retenu'),  since  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Israelites  learned  the  name  directly  from  the  Philistines  themselves 
than  through  an  Egyptian  medium.  W.  M.  Miiller  {MVAG.,  1900,  p.  6)  cites  the 
Ptolemaic  form  Kpt'r  with  retention  of  r. 

X  The  men  of  Keftiu  figured  on  Egyptian  tombs  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  period 
bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  Minoans,  the  remains  of  whose  civilization  have 
been  excavated  at  Knossos  and  other  sites  in  Crete,  and  the  va.ses  which  they  carry 
are  identical  in  workmanship.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  regard  the  Philistines  as 
identical  with  these  Keftians.  The  ibrmer,  as  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs,  are 
quite  unlike  the  latter,  and  always  wear  a  high  feathered  headdress,  such  as,  accord 
iiig  to  Herodotus  (vii.  92)  was  worn  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  by  the  Lycians  (wepl  Se 
ryai  KerpaKrjcn  ttlXovs  irTepoicrt  TrepiecTecpavia/jLevovs),  whom  the  same  writer  believes  to 
have  come  originall)''  from  Crete  (i.  173).  Cf.  the  feathered  headdress  worn  by  the 
figures  depicted  on  an  Assyrian  relief  from  Kuyunjik  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  : 
Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  2nd  Series,  Plate  44.  Herodotus  also  btates  that  the 
Carians  came  to  the  mainland  from  the  islands,  and  were  originally  subjects  of  King 
Minos  (i.  171 ;  cf.  also  Strabo,  xiv.  2,  27),  and  he  ascribes  to  them,  among  other 
inventions  borrowed  by  the  Greeks,  the  fastening  of  crests  on  helmets — which,  how- 
ever, were  clearly  quite  different  from  the  feathered  skull-caps  of  the  Lycians  and 
Philistines.  A  head  with  feathered  headdress,  identical  with  that  of  the  Philistines, 
forms  one  of  the  pictographs  upon  the  clay  disk  discovered  by  Pernier  in  the  palace 
of  Phaestos  in  Crete.  The  human  figures  included  among  the  pictographs  on  this 
disk  are  non-Minoan  in  outline  and  costume,  and  the  signs  as  a  whole  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  Minoan  signary.  Whether  the  disk  should  '  be  regarded  as  a 
record  of  a  peaceful  connexion  between  the  Minoan  lords  of  Phaestos  and  some  neigh- 
bouring race  enjoying  a  parallel  form  of  civilization,'  or  as  '  the  record  of  an  invading 
swarm,  the  destroyers  perhaps  of  Phaestos  itself,'  is  a  question  which  cannot  at 
present  be  settled.     Cf.  Evans,  Scripta  Minoa,  i.  pp.  22-28,  with  Plates  xii.  and  xiii. 

The  Aegean  pottery  which  has  been  discovered  at  sites  in  Palestine  which  come 
within  the  Philistine  sphere  (Tell  es-Safiyyeh,  Gezer,  'Ain-sems)  is  of  the  inferior 
style  called  '  Late  Minoan  in.'  i.e.  belonging  to  the  period  sub.sequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Knossos  which  marks  the  end  of  'Late  Minoan  ii.'  cir.  B.C.  1400.  Late 
Minoan  iii.  style,  which  follows  immediately  on  Late  Minoan  li.,  was  very  possibly 
the  inferior  imitation  of  Minoan  art  already  developed  in  south-western  Asia  Minor 
by  the  invaders  of  Crete,  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Philistines. 

On  the  Keftian  and  Philistine  questions,  cf.  Hall  in  Annual  of  the  Brit.  School  at 
Athens,  viii.  (1001-2),  pp.  ]. '57-188  ;  NJi.  pp.  68-74  ;  Macali.ster,  The  Philistints:  their 
History  and  Civilization  [Schwelch  Lectures,  It'll,  published  1914),  chap.  i. 
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resemblance  to  'Cretan,'  and  is  so  rendered  by  (5  in  Ezek.  25^^, 
Zeph.  2  -^ ;  and  an  allied  tribe,  also  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the 
Judaean  kings,  bore  the  name  nii  Kari  (2  Sam.  20"^^  Kt.,  2  Kgs. 
in-^^),  i.e.  Carians. 

The  O.T.  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  other  sea-peoples  allied  with 
the  Philistines ;  but  we  gather  from  the  narrative  of  the  Egyptian 
Wenamon  (cf.  p.  xcvi),  that  there  was  a  Takkara  settlement  at  Dor 
a  little  south  of  Carmel  about  eighty  years  after  the  invasion.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Danauna  may  have  settled  on  the  sea-coast  to  the 
north  of  Phoenicia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Abimilki  of 
Tyre  to  Ahnaton,  there  was  a  settlement  of  them  some  200  years 
earlier.*  So  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century  B.C.  Kalumu 
king  of  Ya'di  in  northern  Syria  was  harassed  by  the  king  of  the 
Danonim  (D''j5t  li'O),  and  was  obliged  to  hire  the  assistance  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  X — a  fact  which  favours  the  inference  that  this 
people  is  to  be  looked  for  somewhere  upon  the  north  Syrian  littoral. 

After  having  successfully  repulsed  another  invasion  of  the  Libyans 
(this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Masawasa,  a  north  African  people 
dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Libyans),  which  took  place  in  his 
eleventh  year,  Ra'messe  ill.  undertook  (probably  M-ithin  the  next 
year  or  two)  a  second  campaign  in  Syria  concerning  which  our  very 
scanty  information  is  derived  solely  from  pictorial  reliefs.  §  He 
seems  to  have  stormed  and  captured  several  fortified  cities,  one  of 
which  is  described  as  'in  the  land  of  Amor,'  whilst  another,  which 
is  represented  as  surrounded  by  water,  is  probably  Kadesh.  Two 
others  are  pictured  as  defended  by  Hittite  troops,  and  one  of  these 
bears  the  name  Eret. 

After  the  death  of  Ra'messe  tit.  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  was  con- 
tinued by  a  series  of  nine  rulers,  all  of  whom  hove,  the  name 
Ra'messe  (iv-Xli).  The  total  period  covered  by  their  reign  was 
under  80  years  (B.C.  1167-1090) ;  and  since  in  the  whole  line  there 
was  not  one  monarch  possessing  the  slightest  vigour  or  initiative, 
the  power  of  the  empire  suffered  a  swift  and  irretrievable  decline. 
Early  in  Ra'messe  xii.'s  reign  we  find  that  a  Tanite  noble  named 
Nesubenebded  has  made  himself  ruler  of  the  whole  Delta-region, 

*  Cf.  Kn.  151,  11.  49  ff.  Abimilki's  words  are,  'Tho  King  my  lord  has  written  to 
me,  "What  news  hast  thou  of  Cana'an?  Send  me  word."  The  king  of  the  land  of 
Darnina  is  dead,  and  his  brother  has  become  king  in  succession,  and  the  land  is  at 
rest.'  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  O.T.  references  to  the  Pliilistines  as  occupying 
the  maritime  plain  of  southern  Cana'an  in  Patriarchal  times  (Gen.  21 '--2*  R,  26  J  ; 
cf.  also  Ex.  13  '6  E,  15 1*  J)  are  necessarily  anachronistic  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  were 
Danauna  in  Syria  some  two  hundred  years  before  the  days  of  Ea'messe  ill.  should 
give  us  pause  before  we  assert  this  categorically,  since  for  aught  we  know  there  viay 
have  been  an  earlier  Philistine  settlement  just  as  there  was  an  earlier  Danauna  settle- 
ment. The  existence  of  such  an  earlier  Philistine  settlement  has  been  argued  by 
Noiirdzij  [De  Filistijnen,  p.  59),  mainly  on  the  ground  that  by  the  time  of  Samson 
and  Saul  the  Pliilistines  were  already  largely  Semitized. 

J  Inscription  of  Kalumu,  11.  7  f.     Cf.  references  p.  17 i,  footnote  *. 

§  Cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iv.  §§  115-135. 
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while  at    Thtjbes  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priest  of  Anion,  Hrilior  by  name. 

A  document  dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign  {cir.  B.C.  1114)  is 
of  the  highest  interest  to  us  as  illustrating  Egypt's  total  loss  of 
power  and  prestige  in  Syria.*  This  is  the  report  of  a  certain 
Wenamon,  an  official  despatched  by  Hrihor  to  Phoenicia  in  order 
to  procure  timber  from  the  Lebanon  for  the  sacred  barge  of  Amon. 
The  report,  which  is  a  chapter  of  misfortunes,  is  undoubtedly 
authentic,  and  was  apparently  drawn  up  to  explain  the  emissary's 
waste  of  time  and  ill-success  in  accomplishing  his  errand. 

Starting  from  Thebes  in  charge  of  an  image  of  the  god  named 
'  Amon-of-the-Way,'  Wenamon  goes  to  Tanis,  and  on  exhibition  of 
his  credentials  Nesubenebded  and  his  wife  Tentamon  give  him  a 
passage  on  board  a  trading-vessel  commanded  by  a  Syrian  in  order 
that  he  may  reach  Gebal  and  obtain  the  timber  from  Zakar-ba'al 
(Eg.  T'-k'-r'-b--r),  the  Phoenician  prince  of  that  city.  In  the  course 
of  the  voyage  the  ship  touches  at  Dor,  which  belongs  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Takkara  under  a  prince  named  Badyra,  or,  it  may  be, 
Bod'el  (Eg.  B'-dy-f).  I  Whilst  the  ship  is  in  harbour  one  of  the 
crew  steals  Wenamon's  money,  amounting  to  5  deben  of  gold  and  31 
deben  of  silver,  §  and  decamps.  Wenamon  interviews  Badyra  and 
endeavours  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  robbery,  on  the  ground 
that  it  took  place  in  his  harbour;  but  the  Takkara  prince  not 
unnaturally  disclaims  all  obligation  to  make  good  the  money,  while 
politely  promising  to  search  for  the  thief.  After  waiting  in  harbour 
nine  days  without  result,  Wenamon  is  obliged  to  continue  his 
journey.  Unfortunately  at  this  point  there  comes  a  lacuna  in  the 
MS. ;  but  we  are  able  to  gather  from  what  remains  ||  that  the  ship 
put  in  at  Tyre,  and  that  either  here  or  at  some  other  port  Wenamon 
met  some  Takkara  travellers  bearing  a  bag  of  silver  amouiiting  to 
30  deben,  and  incontinently  seized  it  as  surety  for  his  own  money. 

Arrived  at  Gebal,  Zakar-ba'al  refuses  to  see  him,  and  sends  a 
message,  'Begone  from  my  harbour!'     Wenamon  waits  patiently 
for  nineteen  days,  in  spite  of  daily  orders  to  depart ;  then  one  oi 
the  youths  in  the  prince's  retinue  falls  into  a  prophetic  frenzy,  an; 
demands  that  the  god,  and  the  messenger  of  Anion  who  has  him  in 

*  The  Go] enischefT  papyrus,  discovered  in  1891  at  El-Qiheh  in  Upper  Egypt.  For 
translation  and  discussion,  cf.W.  M.  Miiller  in  M  VA  G.,  1900,  1,  pp.  14-29  ;  Erman  in 
Zeitschr.fixr  aer/upt.  Sprache,  xxxviii  (1900),  pp.  1-K  ;  Breasted,  AP>.  iv.  %%bfu  S.  ; 
Maspero,  Contes  populaires  de  V Eijypte  (4«  cd.  1911),  pp.  214-"230  ;  Popular  Stories 
of  Ancitnit  Egypt  (trans,  of  preceding  by  Mrs.  Joiius,  revised  by  Maspero,  1915), 
pp.  202-216. 

X  III  favour  of  taking  the  name  ns  Semitic  ?Nn3  we  may  coiniiare  the  Phoenician 
names  mnB'y*T3  Bod-'Agtart,  mpi?m2  Bod-Melkart,  njm3  Bod-Tanith.  *73 
is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  l^y  '  servant  of  :  cf.  Cooke,  NSl.  p.  41. 

§  That  is  (according  to  Petrie,  Hist.  My.  iii.  p.  197)  about  £60  in  gold  and  £12  in 
silver. 

II  Maspero  {op.  cit.)  offers  a  conjectural  lestoration  of  the  missing  .■'ccliou. 
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his  care,  shall  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  Zakar-ba'al.  Thus 
Wenamon,  who,  having  abandoned  hope  of  accomplishing  his 
mission,  is  loading  his  belongings  on  to  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt,  is 
stopped  by  the  harbour-master  and  ordered  to  remain  until  the 
morning.  He  is  then  granted  an  interview  with  Zakar-ba'al,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  prophecy,  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  receive  him 
with  open  arras,  but  demands  his  credentials  which  he  has  foolishly 
left  in  the  hands  of  Nesubenebded  and  Tentamon,  and  asks  why  he 
and  his  god  have  been  sent,  not  in  a  special  ship,  but  in  a  mere 
merchant-vessel,  in  which  he  might  easily  have  been  wrecked  and 
have  lost  the  image  of  the  god.*  On  Zakar-ba'al's  inquiring  his 
business,  he  replies,  '  I  hare  come  after  the  timber  for  the  great  and 
august  barge  of  Amon-Re,  king  of  gods.  Thy  father  did  it,  thy 
grandfather  did  it,  and  thou  wilt  also  do  it.'  Zakar-ba'al  admits 
that  this  is  true,  and  professes  himself  quite  willing  to  do  business 
at  a  price ;  then  sending  for  the  journal  of  his  fathers  he  proves 
from  it  that  they  were  paid  in  full  for  all  the  timber  which  they 
supplied,  and  were  under  no  obligation  to  supply  anything  freely  to 
Egypt  as  overlord.  J  This  documentary  evidence  is  clinched  by  an 
argument  which  is  very  noteworthy  as  proving  hoAV  utterly  the 
Phoenician  cities  had  shaken  off  the  Egyptian  suzerainty.  '  If,' 
says  Zakar-ba'al,  '  the  ruler  of  Egypt  were  the  owner  of  my 
property,  and  I  were  also  his  servant,  he  would  not  send  silver  and 
gold,  saying,  "Do  the  command  of  Amon."  It  was  not  the  pay- 
ment of  ""tribute^  which  they  exacted  of  my  father.  As  for  me,  I 
am  myself  neither  thy  servant  nor  am  I  the  servant  of  him  that 
sent  thee.  If  I  cry  out  to  the  Lebanon,  the  heavens  open,  and  the 
logs  lie  here  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.'  § 

Wenamon  blusters  in  vain  ;  even  the  production  of  the  image  of 
Amon,  and  the  solemn  assurance  that  the  life  and  health  which  the 
god  is  able  to  bestow  is  of  far  greater  value  than  a  mere  money- 
payment,  are  without  effect.  He  agrees,  therefore,  to  send  his 
scribe  back  to  Egypt  with  a  request  to  Nesubenebded  and  Tentamon 
to  despatch  various  goods  in  payment  for  the  timber ;  and,  as  an 
earnest  that  he  is  ready  to  perform  his  side  of  the  bargain,  Zakar- 
ba'al  embarks  a  small  part  of  the  timber  on  the  ship  by  which  the 
messenger  sails.  The  goods  arrive  from  Egypt  in  due  course,  and 
Zakar-ba'al  immediately  gives  orders  that  the  timber  shall  be  felled 
and  dragged  down  to  the  shore.     When  all  is  ready  for  embarka- 

*  The  precise  meaning  of  Zakar-ba'al's  remarks  about  the  ship  seems  to  be  open  to 
doubt.     The  interpretation  adopted  above  is  based  on  the  rendering  »f  Breasted. 

X  The  keeping  of  this  journal  by  Zakar-ba'al  and  his  ancestors,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  among  the  goods  supplied  him  from  Egypt  in  payment  for  the  timber  are 
500  rolls  of  papyrus,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
use  in  Cana'an  of  an  alphabetic  script  written  upon  papyrus  or  leather,  alongside  of 
the  use  of  cuneiform  Babylonian  written  upon  clay  tablets.  Cf.  Addit.  Noie  on 
'The  use  of  writing  in  Cana'an  at  the  time  of  the  Judges,'  p.  258. 

§  The  actual  quotations  here  given  nre  derived  from  Breasted's  translation. 

Q 
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tion  he  sends  foi*  Weuamon,  and  points  out  that  he  himself  has 
done  as  his  fathers  did,  whereas  the  Egyptian  can  scarcely  make 
the  same  claim.  Then  somewhat  sarcastically  he  congratulates 
Wenamon  on  being  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors — certain 
messengers  of  Hamwese  (probably  Ra'messe  ix.)  who  were  detained 
in  the  land  seventeen  years  until  their  deaths  :  and  he  suggests  that 
Wenamon  should  go  and  see  their  tomb  ! 

Wenamon,  however,  having  secured  his  timber,  is  only  bent  on 
embarking  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  setting  sail ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  before  he  can  accomplish  this,  eleven  ships  of  the  T.ikkara 
appear  outside  the  harbour  with  the  object  of  stopping  his  departure 
and  arresting  him — doubtless  on  account  of  his  seizure  of  the  silver 
belonging  to  the  Takkara  travellers.*  Wenamon  is  in  despair ;  but 
Zakar-ba'al  manages  to  enable  him  to  embark  and  slip  through 
their  fingers.  His  ship  is  then  driven  by  a  contrary  wind  to  the 
land  of  Alasa  (probably  Cyprus) ;  and  here  he  is  (or  fancies  that  he 
is)  in  imminent  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  islanders,  and 
only  escapes  through  finding  some  one  who  understands  Egyptian, 
and  who  interprets  his  words  to  the  queen  of  the  country.  At 
this  point,  unfortunately,  the  MS.  breaks  off";  and  we  do  not  know 
what  further  adventures  Wenamon  encountered  before  he  managed 
to  reach  Egypt. 

This  narrative  of  Wenamon — lengthy  as  it  is  even  when  reduced 
to  a  mere  summary — has  seemed  worthy  of  incfiision  both  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  interest  as  exemplifying  Egypt's  loss  of  even 
the  shadow  of  authority  in  her  former  Asiatic  dominion,  and  also 
because,  illustrating  as  it  does  most  vividly  the  condition  of 
civilization  in  Cana'an,  it  falls  into  the  middle  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  happens  to  be  the  solitary  piece  of 
extra-Biblical  evidence  known  to  us  which  belongs  to  that  period. 
The  reason  why — whilst  earlier  centuries  have  proved  comparatively 
rich  in  extra-Biblical  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  Syria  and 
Palestine — the  period  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  is  thus  so  barren  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  have  arrived  at  an  age  in  which  no  external 
great  power  was  strong  enough  or  free  enough  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Cana'an.  This  period  extends  from  the  early  middle  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  (end  of  the  reign  of  Ra'messe  in.)  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  when  the  co-operation  of 
Ahab  of  Israel  in  the  league  against  Shalmaneser  in.  of  Assyria 
(B.C.  854)  foreshadows  the  speedy  interfei-ence  of  this  great  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  small  kingdoms  of  Cana'an.| 

*  The  narrative  here  suggests  that  a  previous  attempt  to  arrest  Wenamon  Lad  been 
made  by  the  Takkara,  and  that  the  account  of  this  has  disappeared  in  tlie  lacuna  in 
the  middle  of  the  MS. 

J  The  incursion  into  southern  Cana'an  of  the  Pharaoh  of  whom  it  i.s  recorded  in 
1  Kgs.  91*5  that  he  captured  Gezer  and  presented  it  .as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage  with  Solomon  (early  middle  part  ol  ilie  tenth  century  B.C.),  and  the 
inva.siou  of  Judah  and  Israel  by  bliisliak  (Slie.shouk  1.)  in  the  reiga  of  llehobo'am  of 
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The  decline  of  Egyptian  power  Ave  have  outlined.  The  Hittite 
empire,  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  irresistible  movement  of  the 
sea-peoples  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (cf.  p.  xciii),  appears  to 
have  been  wiped  ont,  perhaps  some  two  decades  later  (cir.  B.C.  1170) 
through  the  invasion  of  a  people  whom  the  Assyrians  called 
Muskaya,*  the  Meshech  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  10-,  al),  and 
the  Moo-xot  of  Herodotus  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  78),  who  were  probably  akin 
to  the  Phrygians  of  later  times.  Thenceforward  Carchemish  be- 
came the  chief  centre  of  Hittite  civilization  ;  but  there  were  other 
independent  or  semi-independent  principalities  throughout  northern 
Syria,  extending  apparently  as  far  south  as  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
the  former  frontier-city  of  the  great  Hittite  empire.  J     The  rulers 

Jutlah  (latter  half  of  the  same  century),  as  recorded  in  1  Kgs.  14  "^  and  upon  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak,  are  isolated  incidents  merely,  and  do  not 
mark  a  recrudescence  of  Egyptian  power  in  Palestine. 

*  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  tells  us  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  {cir.  B.C.  1120)  he 
attacked  and  defeated  20,000  MuSkaya  and  their  five  kings  who  fifty  years  previously 
had  held  the  lands  of  Alzi  and  Purukuzzi,  and  after  a  course  of  unbroken  victory  had 
'come  down'  and  seized  the  land  of  Kummujj  (Conimagene,  south  of  the  Taiirus 
and  north  of  Mesopotamia) :  cf.  Budge  and  King,  Anjials  of  the  Kings  of  Asajiria, 
pp.  35  f.  ;  KB.  i.  p.  18.  In  later  times  their  land,  to  the  north-west  of  Kunimuh  on 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  is  known  as  Musku  or  Musku  :  cf.  for  collected  references 
Delitzsch,  Paradies,  pp.  250  f.  It  is  on  Tiglath-Pileser's  information  as  to  this 
Mugkaya-movement-Vcoupled  with  the  facts  that  Arnuanta,  who  must  have  reigned 
cir.  B.C.  1200  or  a  little  earlier,  is  the  last  Hittite  king  whose  archives  have  been  found 
at  Boghaz  Keui,  and  that  both  Boghaz  Keui  and  Carchemi.sh  exhibit  signs  of  destruction 
and  subsequent  reconstruction  at  a  period  not  much  later  than  Arnuanta — that  the 
conclusion  is  based  that  the  MuSkaya  were  the  destroyers  of  the  Hittite  empire. 
Cf.  Hogarth,  The  Ancient  East,  p.  38 ;  Garstang,  Hittites,  p.  53 ;  King,  Bab, 
p.  241. 

X  This  conclusion  depends  on  the  emendation  of  2  Sam.  24^,  according  to  which 
the  northern  limit  of  David's  kingdom  extended  'to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  unto 
Kadesh'  (reading  il^Tp  Cnnn  }*"IX  after  (Ei'  in  place  of  the  unintelligible 
^ETin  n"'rinri  pNI  'land  of  Tahtlm  Hodshi'  of  ffl).  There  is  no  reason  fcr 
doubting  the  restoration  'unto  Kadesh' — with  Driver  {JVHTS.^  ad  lac.)  and  others — 
on  the  ground  that  David's  kingdom  could  not  have  extended  so  far  north,  the 
ordinary  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being  Dan  (probably  Tell  el-Kady, 
south  of  Hermon  ;  cf.  notes  on  'Laish,'  ch.  18'^,  and  on  'from  Dan,  etc.,"  ch.  20i), 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Kade.sh,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  latter  city  is  to 
be  located  on  the  Orontes  at  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  lake  of  Homs(cf.  Maspero, 
Melies,  pp.  140  f.).  The  ideal  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom,  which  Avas  realized  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  and  again  in  that  of  Jerobo'am  ii.,  was  'the  entry 
of  Haraath'  (cf.  ch.  3^  note),  which  is  clearly  proved  by  ch.  3  3,  Josh.  13  ^  to  have 
been  the  northern  and  not  the  southern  end  of  the  pass  (el-Buka')  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges.  The  attempt  to  identify  'the  entry  of  Hamath' 
with  Merg  'Ayyun,  the  southern  mouth  of  el-Buka'  (so  e.g.  van  Kasteren,  RB.  1895, 
pp.  23-36  ;  cf.  Buhl,  Oeogr.  p.  66),  produces  the  ridiculous  result  that  the  terminus 
aquo'va.  these  two  passages  ('mount  Ba'al-Hermon,' cA.  33='Ba'al-Gad,' Josh.  136) 
and  the  terminus  ad  quern,  are  in  the  same  locality,  or  at  most  separated  by  five 
or  six  miles  only  ;  and  how  '  all  Lebanon '  can  be  said  to  lie  between  these  two  points, 
or,  so  situated,  to  be  '  eastward '  of  '  the  land  of  the  Gebalites,'  passes  comprehension. 
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of  these  principalities  are  'the  kings  of  the  Hittites,'  mentioned  in 
1  Kgs.  10  29,  2  Kgs.  7  6. 

Lastly,  Babylon  and  Assyria  were,  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  as  also  two  centuries  earlier,  so  much  engaged  in  mutual 
suspicions  or  open  hostilities,  that  they  had  no  scope  for  raids  of 
conquest  in  the  west.  The  Synchronistic  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria*  is  a  record  of  boundary-treaties  and  their  violation,  of 
invasions  and  counter-invasions,  sufficiently  preoccupying  to  absorb 
the  main  output  of  each  kingdom's  energy  so  long  as  their  power 
remained,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  evenly  balanced.  Taking  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  four  centuries  from  B.C.  1400  to  B.C. 
1000,1  we  observe  that  the  tendency  of  Babylon  is  towards  decline 
of  power,  whereas  the  tendency  of  Assyria  is  towards  the  gathering 
of  strength  and  energy,  which  gives  promise  of  the  predominant 
position  which  she  was  to  attain  in  western  Asia  from  the  ninth 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  This  may  be 
largely  explained  by  diflference  of  temperament,  the  strong  infusion 
of  Suraerian  and  Kassite  strains  in  the  Semitic  blood  of  the 
Babylonians  apparently  tending  towards  a  peace-loving  and  mercan- 
tile disposition ;  whereas  such  infusion  as  entered  into  the  more 
purely  Semitic  blood  of  the  Assyrians  seems  to  have  been  furnished, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  national  history,  by  an  Anatolian  strain, 
which  has  been  plausibly  supposed  to  account  for  the  lust  of  war 
and  ruthlessness  which  distinguished  them  so  markedly  in  compari- 
son with  their  southern  kinsmen. § 

With  the  rejection  of  the  southern  end  of  el-Buka'  as  'the  entry  of  Hamath,'and 
acceptance  of  the  northern  end,  van  Kasteren's  attempt  to  trace  a  line  south  of  the 
Lebanons  for  the  ideal  description  of  Israel's  northern  boundary  in  Num.  34 '^ff-  P, 
Ezek.  47^5"-  breaks  down  entirely.  Furrer's  attempt  {ZDPV.  viii.,  1885,  pp.  27-29) 
to  find  the  line  north  of  the  Lebanon-region  and  including  it  is  probably  approxi- 
mately correct,  except  that  he  goes  too  far  north  in  placing  'the  entry  of  Hamath' 
at  er-Restan  (Arethusa),  nearly  fourteen  miles  north  of  Homs  (which  would  bring 
Kadesh — if  it  is  to  be  sought  at  the  site  above  indicated — nearly  thirty  miles  within 
the  border),  and  in  identifying  Ziphron  of  Num.  34  ^  with  Safraneh,  by  the  expedient 
of  placing  it  before  and  not  after  Sedad  of  v.'^,  i.e.  the  modern  Sadad.  Probably 
the  boundary  crossed  the  Orontes  near  Riblah  (modern  Rible.h)  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Homs  (of.  Ezek,  6",  reading  nn^QT  ^3T?3D),  ran  east-south-east  to 
Sadad,  and  then  to  the  modern  Zifran,  described  by  Wetzstein  (Reisebcricht  ilber 
Haurdn  und  Trachnnen,  p.  88)  as  an  extensive  ruined  site  fourteen  hours  north-east 
of  Damascus.  That  such  a  northern  extension  of  territory  could  be  and  was  claimed 
by  David  as  the  result  of  his  successful  wars  with  the  Aramaeans  and  his  treaty  with 
To"i,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  8,  10)  is  extremely  probable— more  especially  if  the 
territory  of  Aram-Sobah  is  to  be  placed  approximately  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Homs  (cf.  Noldeke  in  Eli.  280). 

*  This  chronicle  has  beeTi  edited  by  Peiser  and  Winckler  in  KB.  i.  pp.  194  ff. 

J  Cf.,  ou  this  period  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  Budge  and  King,  Annals 
of  the  Kinc/s  of  Assyria,  pp.  xxiv-lvi ;  King,  Records  of  the  reign  of  Tvkulti-Ninih  I.\ 
Bah.,  chaps,  vii.,  viii.;  Rogers,  HBA.^  pp.  109-132,  144-179;  Johns,  Ancient 
Babylonia,  pp.  94-106;  Ancient  Assyria,  pp.  50  78;  Hall,  NK.  pp.  3(i8-370,  384- 
869,  398  f.  §  Cf.  King,  Bab.  pp.  13911. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  the  rise  of  Assyrian 
power  was  remarkably  rapid,  culminating  in  the  reign  of  Tukulti- 
Ninib  i.  (cir.  B.C.  1275),  who  actually  conquered  Babylon  and  held 
it  for  seven  years.  This  monarch's  reign,  however,  terminated  in 
rebellion  and  civil  war  which  brought  about  a  period  of  retrogres- 
sion, during  which  Assyria  had  to  suffer  at  least  one  serious 
invasion  by  the  Babylonians.*  In  the  reign  of  A§ur-dan  i.  (cir. 
B.C.  1167)  the  power  of  Assyria  began  to  revive,  f  and  reached  a 
height  never  before  attained  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (cir. 
B.C.  1120),  the  first  really  great  empire-builder  of  this  kingdom. 
Tiglath-Pileser's  conquests,  however,  extensive  as  they  were  (includ- 
ing Babylon,  and  great  tracts  of  country  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Assyria,  even  as  far  as  the  land  of  Kumanl  in  the  Taurus 
region),  did  not  reach  so  far  south-west  as  the  land  of  Cana'an, 
where  at  this  period  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  slowly  gaining  their 
footing  under  the  Judges ;  though  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Aramaean  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carchemish  and  drove 
them  westward  across  the  Euphrates,  and  the  fact  that  he  claims  to 
have  set  sail  on  the  Mediterranean  in  ships  of  Arvad,  and  to  have 
slain  a  great  dolphin  or  whale,  §  indicates  some  extent  of  penetra- 
tion into  northern  Syria.  After  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  we  possess 
practically  no  knowledge  of  the  course  of  Assyrian  history  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Synchronistic 
History  as  to  Assyrian  victories  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  king- 
dom must  have  undergone  a  long  period  of  decline.  || 

Failing  thus  the  interference  of  any  great  power  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  for  a  period  of  some  three  centuries,  a  unique  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  smaller  peoples  of  the  country  to  settle  down 
and  consolidate  their  power.  In  the  north  the  Aramaeans,  whose 
gathering  force  and  westward  migratory  movements  came  into 
evidence  in  the  period  of  the  T.A.  Letters,  now  spread  both  east- 
ward across  the  Euphrates  into  the  district  of  Harran  and  south- 
westward  into  Syria,  north  and  east  of  the  Lebanons,  founding  in 
northern  and  central  Syria  a  number  of  small  principalities  inter- 
spersed among  the  principalities  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the 
survivals  of  the  great  Hittite  Empire. U     South  of  the  Lebanons 

*  According  to  the  iSyiichronistic  History,  Adad-Sum-nasir  of  Babylon  slew  Enlil- 
kudur-usur  of  Assyria  in  battle,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Aggur  (cir.  B.C.  1213).  It 
is  probable  that  this  reassertion  of  Babylonian  power  was  continued  under  his 
immediate  successors:  cf.  King,  Bab.  p.  244;  Rogers,  HBA.^  p.  125;   Hall,   NE. 

p.  3sr,. 

:j:  He  attacked  Babylonia  and  captured  several  cities  from  Zamama-sum-iddin,  the 
last  king  of  the  KaSsite  Dynasty.  This  defeat  of  Babj'lon  was  doubtless  contribu- 
tory to  the  fall  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  which  took  place  shortly  after  at  the  hands  of 
the  Elamites. 

§  Cf.  'Broken  Obelisk,'  col.  iv.  11.  2f.     (Budge  and  King.  op.  cit,  p.  ISS.) 

II  Cf.  Budge  and  King,  op.  cit.  p.  Ivi. 

H  Our  knowledge  of  north  Syrian  history  is  far  too  scanty  to  enable  us  even  to 
draw  inferences  as  to  the  relative   strength  and  persistency  of  the  Hittite  and 
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opportunity  favoured  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ai'amaean  stock 
which  is  known  as  the  Hebrews,  among  whom  the  tribes  of  Israel 
formed  an  important  element.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Book  of  Judges,  in  recording  the  experiences  of  Israel  in  their 
struggle  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Cana'an,  makes  no  sort  of  allusion  to 
any  collision  with,  or  aggression  at  the  hands  of,  a  great  power  such 
as  Egypt  or  Assyria — as  might  well  have  happened  had  the  infor- 
mation embodied  in  the  book  been  merely  vague  and  anachronistic. 
The  absence  of  such  allusion — which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  strict 
accord  with  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  period — should  con- 
siderably strengthen  our  confidence  that  the  course  of  history  as 
described  is  in  the  main  based  upon  a  trustworthy  tradition.  The 
historical  value  of  this  tradition  is  discussed  in  the  special  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  sections  of  the  book.* 

Aramaean  elements.  Even  the  evidence  of  proper  names  s  fallacious,  since  it  is 
likely  that,  where  Aramaean  influence  was  strong,  the  Hittites  may  eventually  have 
undergone  Seniiticization  and  have  adopted  Semitic  names,  just  as  we  know  that  the 
Philistines  did.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  fair  conjecture  that  it  was  in  the  far  north 
(neighbourhood  of  Carcheniish)  that  the  Hittites  longest  retained  their  individuality, 
while  further  south  Aramaean  intiuence  more  speedily  prevailed,  as  much  by  peaceful 
penetration  as  by  conquest.  Hamath,  which — until  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Ilittite 
inscription  at  er-Restan  (cf.  Garstaug,  Hittites,  p.  85,  rfi) — was  the  niosl,  southerly 
site  at  which  Hittite  remains  were  known,  is  a  state  concerning  which  it  is  possible 
to  bring  together  a  few  facts  bearing  on  this  question.  Originally  an  important 
Hittite  centre  (on  the  Hittite  remains,  cf.  Garstang,  Hittites,  pp.  93  ff.),  it  was  pro- 
bably still  purely  Hittite  in  David's  time  (B.C.  1000),  since  its  king  To'i  or  To'u  was 
anxious  to  secure  David's  support  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Aramaeans 
(2  Sam.  89^=1  Chr.  18  9*).  The  name  To'i  may  well  be  identical  with  the  name  which 
appears  in  the  T.  A.  Letters  as  Tuhi,  and  is  borne  by  the  regent  of  Mitanni  during  the 
minority  of  Tugratta  (Kn.  17,  1.  12)  ;  cf.  Luckenbill,  AJTh.  xviii.  p.  57.  The  next 
king  known  to  us  is  Irhuleni,  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  in.  as  allied  against  him  with 
Bir-idri  (Ben-Hadad  ii.),  Ahab,  etc.,  at  the  battle  of  Karkar(B.c.  854).  His  name 
is  not  convincingly  Semitic,  though  we  cannot  afiBrm  it  to  be  Hittite.  Zakir,  King  of 
Hamath  (a  little  before  B.C.  800),  whose  inscription  we  possess  (cf.  p.  173),  bears  a 
Semitic  name  and  writes  in  Aramaic,  though  some  at  any  rate  of  the  seven  kings 
with  whom  he  is  at  war  are  also  Aramaeans  ('Bar-Hadad  the  son  of  Hazaer  =  Ben- 
Hadad  in.  of  2  Kgs.  13'-^;  K'jn!l  =  ' Bar-Gus,  probably  =  ' Arami  the  son  of  Gus' 
mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  in.,  KB.  i.  p.  170 — a  fact  not  hitherto  noticed  ;  and 
'  the  King  of  Sam'al ').  Later  Kings  of  Hamath  are  Eniel  (who  paid  tribute  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  iv.,  B.C.  738),  and  llu-bi'di  or  Ya'u-bi'di  (subdued  by  SargOD,  B.C. 
720),  both  of  whom  bear  Semitic  names.  Here,  then,  from  the  time  of  Zakir 
onwards,  we  have  evidence  for  the  Seniiticization  of  Hamath  ;  but  whether  this 
implies  an  Aramaean  conquest  or  merely  a  gradual  assimilation  it  is  impossible  to 
determine. 

*  Taking  a  comprehensive  and  summary  survey  of  Judges  as  a  wliole,  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  the  figures  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gide'on-Jerubba'al, 'Abime- 
lech,  and  Micah  are  historical,  and  that  the  narratives  concerning  them  contain  a 
very  solid  substratum  of  fact.  The  same  may  be  alfirmed  with  considerable  probability 
of  Ehud  and  Jephthali ;  though  in  the  case  of  the  narrative  of  the  latter  it  remains 
ambiguous  whether  the  enemy  was  'Amnion  or  Moab.  Balance  of  probability  in- 
clines (in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer)  against  the  historical  character  of 
Samson  ;   though   in  any  case  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  relations  between 
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Thus  we  conclude  our  survey  of  the  condition  of  nlfairs  in 
Cana'an  and  the  surrounding  countries  prior  to  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  It  is  probable  that  the  reader  may 
notice  a  seeming  omission  :  viz.  that  throughout  we  have  advanced 
no  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  Israel's  early  traditions  to  the  course 
of  history  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  This  has  been  inten- 
tional. Throughout  the  section  our  aim  has  been  to  bring  together 
relevant  information  derived  from  sources  contemporary  with  the 
events  to  which  they  refer.  The  early  traditions  of  the  O.T. 
(and  here  Ave  are  speaking  of  the  traditions  of  Gen.  to  Josh.) 
are  embodied  in  sources  which,  in  their  written  form,  are  certainly 
many  centuries  later  than  the  events  which  they  narrate.  Opinions 
vary  greatly  as  to  their  historical  value ;  but,  whatever  view  be 
held  upon  this  question,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that,  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  wiser  course  is  not  to  mix  contemporary 
historical  evidence  with  other  evidence  into  the  interpretation  of 
which  the  theoretical  element  is  bound  to  enter  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

This  principle,  however,  calls  for  a  certain  qualification.  External 
history  of  Cana'an,  though  unfortunately  very  barren  of  informa- 
tion bearing  directly  upon  the  early  movements  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  does  offer  a  few  facts  which  call  for  correlation  with  the 
O.T.  traditions  ;  and  the  interpretations  of  these  facts — especially 
in  their  chronological  relation  to  the  Exodus  and  the  settlement 
in  Cana'an — has  its  bearing  upon  the  historical  period  covered  by 
the  Book  of  Judges.  The  facts  in  question  have  been  mentioned 
as  they  occur.     It  may  be  convenient  here  to  tabulate  them  : — 

Ja'cob-elj  the  name  of  a  Hyksos  chieftain,  before  B.C.  1580  (of. 
p.  Ixvi). 

Israelites  and  Philistines  possesses  a  real  historical  interest.  'Othniel  and  the  five 
minor  Judges,  Tola',  Ja'ir,  Ibsan,  Elon,  and'Abdon,  are  undoubtedly  not  individuals 
but  personified  clans.  Shamgar,  the  son  of  'Anath,  is  proved  to  be  an  historical 
name  by  the  allusion  in  ch.  5  ^  ;  though,  since  this  bare  allusion  is  probably  all  that 
the  author  of  the  late  insertion  in  3  ^i  had  to  go  upon,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  he 
was  a  foreign  oppressor  as  a  deliverer  (cf.  p.  113).  Comparison  of  the  contempor- 
ary Song  of  Deborah  with  the  parallel  prose-narrative  in  ch.  4  affords  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  large  amount  of  genuine  history  which  may  be  found  in  the  old 
prose-sources  (cf.  p.  82),  even  though  (as  we  must  probably  assume)  they  were 
handed  down  orally  for  many  generations  before  being  committed  to  writing ;  and 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  other  old  narratives  which  contain  intrinsic  evidence  of 
their  appropriateness  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  period  {e.g.  the  J  narrative  of 
Gide'on,  and  the  stories  of  Abimelech  and  Micah)  are  no  less  historical.  The  only 
narrative  which  appears  not  to  possess  any  historical  value  is  the  story  of  the  outrage 
at  Gibe'ah  and  the  ensuing  vengeance  taken  by  Israel  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  since 
the  oldest  form  of  the  story  (which  we  assign  to  J)  is  clearly  constructed  in  close 
imitation  of  earlier  J  narratives,  and  appears  to  ofler  mai-ked  evidence  of  a  special 
motive,  <?iz.  animosity  to  the  memory  of  Saul.  Even  here,  however,  it  would  be  bold 
to  assert  categorically  (especially  in  view  of  the  Shiloh-story  in  2P9"')  that  no  histof- 
ical  elements  at  all  have  entered  into  the  narrative 
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Ja'cob-el  and  Joseph-el  (?),  place-names  in  Cana'an,  cir.  B.C.  1479 

(of.  pp.  Ixvii  f.). 
Habiru  pressing  into  Syria-Palestine,  ci?-.  B.C.  1375  (of.  pp.  Ixxiii  ff.). 
Samhuna,  a  place-name  in  Cana'an,  cir.   B.C.    1375,    possibly  = 

Sime'on  (cf .  p.  Ixxv,  footnote). 
The   name   Asher  occurs  in  western  Galilee,  cir.  B.C.  1313  (cf. 

p.  Ixxxix). 
Mineptah  defeats  a  people  called  Israel  in  Cana'an,  cir.  B.C.  1223 

(cf.  p.  xcii). 

The  question  of  prime  importance  to  us  here  is  the  terminus  a  quo 
which  we  are  to  assign  to  the  period  of  the  Judges.  This  depends 
upon  the  date  at  which  the  Exodus  is  placed  ;  and  on  this  point, 
fortunately,  we  possess  reliable  information.  Ex.  P^  J  states  that 
the  Israelites,  under  the  system  of  forced  labour  imposed  upon 
them,  '  built  for  Pharaoh  store-cities,  Pithom  and  Ra'amse.s ' ;  and 
Naville  has  proved  that  the  site  of  Pithom  (called  in  Egyptian 
P-etom,  i.e.  'the  abode  of  Etom,'  a  form  of  the  Sun-god)  was  the 
modern  Tell  el-MasMta,  in  the  east  of  the  Wady  Tumilat,  near  the 
ancient  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  founder  of  the  city  was 
Ra'messe  II.*  Thus,  granted  the  historical  truth  of  the  Israelite 
tradition  (and  in  such  a  matter  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it),  it 
follows  that  Ra'messe  II.  (cir.  B.C.  1292-1225)  was  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression,  and  his  successor  Mineptah  (cir.  B.C.  1225-1215), 
probably  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  | 

If  this  is  so,  however,  we  obserA'^e  at  once  that  the  external 
allusions  above  noted,  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  presence  of 
Israelite  tribes  in  Cana'an,  are  all  prior  to  the  Exodus ;  and  that 
at  any  rate  the  last  two  appear  to  postulate  the  existence  there  of 
Israelite  elements  which  must  have  been  distinct  from  those  that 
made  their  escape  from  Egypt  under  Mineptah.  Asher  is  occupy- 
ing in  the  reigns  of  Sety  I.  and  Ra'raesse  ii.  the  precise  position  in 
Galilee  which,  according  to  later  Biblical  tradition,  was  allotted  to 
him  after  the  settlement  in  Caiia'an  effected  through  the  conquests 
of  Joshua' :  and  a  people  named  Israel  forms  a  tribal  element  in 
Cana'an   (as  is  implied  by  its  mention  in  the  midst  of  Cana'anite 

*  Cf.  Naville,  The  Store  Qity  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  (ed.  1,  1885  ; 
ed.  4,  1903) ;  W.  M.  Miiller  in  EB.  3782  ff.  ;  Sayce  in  DB.  iii.  pp.  886  f.  ;  M<=Neile, 
Exodus  (Westra.  Coimn.),  p.  xciii ;  Driver,  Exodus  {Camh.  Bib.),  pp.  xxx,  4. 

%  So  at  least  we  infer  from  Ex.  223,419  J,  which  indicate  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
narrator,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  the  next  after  the  great  oppressor.  Ob- 
viously, however,  we  cannot  postulate  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  for  this  conclusion 
as  for  the  statement  of  Ex.  1  i'.  Mineptah's  reign  was  not  very  long  (about  ten  years) ; 
and  supposing  that  the  Exodus  took  place  not  under  liim  but  in  the  period  of  weak- 
ness and  anarchy  which  immediately  followed  his  reign,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
J  writer  would  have  known  of  this,  or,  knowing  it,  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  the  point  clear.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  obvious  from  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive that  the  Exodus  followed  at  no  long  interval  after  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression. 
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place-names*)  at  a  date  nearly  coincident  with  (or  rather  earlier 
than)  the  Biblical  Exodus. 

The  conclusion  that  the  historical  Exodus  from  Egypt  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  tribes  which  were  subsequently  known 
as  '  Isi'ael '  is  not,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  these  external  refer- 
ences merely,  but  is  inherent  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
O.T.  itself,  if  they  be  read  between  the  lines.  It  is  clear  that 
the  conception  of  Israel  as  a  unity  of  twelve  tribes,  effecting  the 
conquest  of  Cana'an  in  a  body  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua',  can 
only  have  arisen  long  after  these  twelve  tribes  had  been  welded 
into  a  political  whole  under  the  monarchy.  Indeed,  we  can  trace, 
in  the  different  strata  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  growth  and 
hardening  of  this  conception. 

The  oldest  account  of  Israel's  settlement  in  Cana'an,  as  we  have 
it  in  Judg.  1  ^-2  '^  from  the  narrative  of  J,  representing  as  it  does 
Israel's  occupation  as  very  gradual  and  partial,  effected  largely  by 
the  individual  efforts  of  each  of  the  tribes  rather  than  by  a  great 
united  movement,  differs  widely  from  the  impression  produced  by 
R°  in  Josh.,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  Cana'an,  except  the 
maritime  plain  and  the  Lebanon  district  (cf.  Josh.  13  ^■*'),  was  con- 
quered by  the  combined  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua' ;  and 
the  impression  produced  by  the  theory  of  R°  has  been  heightened 
and  stereotyped  in  the  document  which  forms  the  main  part  of 
Josh.  13  ^5-21  ^-,  in  which  a  post-exilic  priestly  writer  (P)  represents 
the  detailed  allocation  of  the  whole  of  Cana'an  among  the  tribes  as 
the  work  of  Joshua'  subsequent  to  the  conquest  (cf.  pjD.  1  f.).  In 
choosing  between  these  differing  conceptions  of  the  conquest  of 
Cana'an,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  selecting  the  presenta- 
tion of  J  as  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  in  explaining  that  of  R°  and 
P  as  coloured  by  the  circumstances  of  later  times.  It  is  true  that 
even  J,  as  we  have  the  historian's  work  in  Judg.  1  (cf.  the  original 
form  of  the  narrative  as  reconstructed  in  Jddit.  note,  p.  47),  seems 
to  represent  the  tribes  as  assembled  at  Gilgal  (2  ^)  or  at  Jericho 
( 1  ^*'),  and  as  starting  their  individual  efibrts  from  this  point  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Joshua'  (cf.  ch.  1  ^,  note) ;  but  that  this  con- 
ception sits  very  lightly  upon  the  narrative  is  clear.  Careful 
examination  of  the  movements  of  separate  tribes  in  the  light  of 
all  available  Biblical  information  proves  e.g.  that  Judah  must  have 
conquered  his  inheritance,  not  by  moving  southward  from  Jericho, 
but  by  moving  northward  from  Kadesh-Barnea'  into  the  Negeb,  and 
subsequently  into  the  district  of  Hebron  (cf.  Addit.  note,  p.  44) — 
therefore  independently  of  Joshua'.  The  settlement  of  half- 
Manasseh   east   of   Jordan,  in   northern   Gile'ad,  which   the   later 

*  In  view  of  the  grouping  in  which  the  reference  to  Israel  occurs,  the  alternative 
explanation  which  suggests  itself— viz.  that  we  may  have  here  Mineptali's  version  of 
the  Exodus,  the  disappearance  of  Israel  in  the  waterless  desert  being,  from  the 
Egyptian  point  of  view,  regarded  as  equivalent  to  their  extinction — may  be  dismissed 
as  out  of  the  question. 
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sources  in  the  Biblical  narrative  assume  to  have  been  decided 
upon  by  Moses  and  confirmed  by  Joshua'  (cf.  Deut.  3  ^^,  Num. 
32-'^  R',*  Josh.  13  -'■'■^'  P),  is  shown  by  the  J  narrative  of  the  settle- 
ment (if  Josh.  17^*-is  as  slightly  modified,  and,  in  sequence,  Num. 
32  39.41.42^  Josh.  1313,  are  rightly  assigned  to  it:  cf.  pp.  49  if.)  to 
have  been  really  an  overflow-movement  from  the  west  of  Jordan 
owing  to  want  of  room  in  the  latter  district;  and  though  the  J 
narrator  himself  assumes  that  the  movement  was  made  at  the 
advice  of  Joshua',  the  reference  to  the  Machir-clan  of  Manasseh 
in  Judg.  5  ^4  as  still  west-Jordanic  in  the  time  of  Deborah  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  some  time  after  Joshua^'s 
death  (cf.  note  on  'Machir,'  pp.  134  f.). 

Concluding,  therefore,  as  we  seem  bound  to  do,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Joshua'  as  the  head  of  a  united  body  of  twelve  tribes, 
their  leader  in  the  conquest -of  the  main  part  of  Cana'an,  and  the 
subsequent  arbiter  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  their  heritages,  is  a 
comparatively  late  conception,  finding  little  or  no  support  in  the 
earliest  information  which  we  possess,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
further  inference  that  the  tribes  which  he  did  lead  across  Jordan 
to  the  conquest  of  a  footing  in  Cana'an  were  probably  a  part  merely 
and  not  the  whole  of  the  elements  which  went  to  form  united  Israel 
in  later  times ;  and,  since  tradition  is  doubtless  correct  in  making 
him  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  leadership  of  Israel,  that  there- 
fore the  Israelites  Avhom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus 
were  not  the  whole  of  Israel,  as  the  term  was  subsequently  under- 
stood ;  but  that  certain  elements  which  eventually  formed  part  of 
the  nation  must  have  gained  their  heritages  in  Cana'an  by  other 
means  and  at  other  periods. 

This  inference,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
extra-Biblical  evidence  which  seems  to  postulate  the  existence  of 
Israelite  tribes  already  settled  in  Cana'an  at  the  period  when  the 
tribes  eventually  delivered  from  bondage  by  Moses  must  have 
been  still  in  Egypt,  is  further  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
O.T.  The  tribe  Asher,  which  appears  from  Egyptian  evidence  to 
have  been  settled  in  its  permanent  heritage  by  the  reign  of  Sety  I., 
i.e.  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Exodus,  belongs  to  the  group 
of  tribes  which  Israelite  tradition  represents  as  descended  from  the 
sons  of  handmaids  and  not  full  wives — a  tradition  which  can  hardly 
mean  anything  else  than  that  these  tribes  were  regarded  in  later 
times  as  holding  an  inferior  position  in  the  Israelite  confederacy, 
perhaps  because  they  were  not  purely  Israelite  by  race.  The  terms 
in  which  Dan — another  member  of  the  same  tribal  group—is  men- 
tioned in  the  old  poem  called  'The  Blessing  of  Ja'cob,'  Gen.  49^^, 
are  best  explained  as  meaning  that  full  tribal  rights  in  the  con- 

*  Num.  32,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixed  narrative  formed  hy  combination  of  JE 
and  P  (cf.  Driver,  LOT.^  pp.  68  f.  ;  Gray,  Numbers  {ICG.),  pp.  425  11".)  deals  tlirougli- 
oiit  with  the  negotiations  of  Gad  and  Re'uben  alone.  It  is  only  in  r'"  that  half- 
Maiias.'-'eli  is  introduced  — evidently  by  a  very  late  hand. 
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federacy,  though  eventually  won,  were  not  won  until  some  little 
time  at  least  had  elapsed  after  the  final  settlement  of  all  the  tribes 
in  Cana'an  (cf.  p.  392).  Other  facts  which  make  in  the  same  direc- 
tion are  the  detachment  of  the  handmaid-tribes  Gad,  Dan,  and 
Asher  from  the  common  interests  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Deborah, 
as  evinced  by  their  failure  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  (Judg. 
5  '^~  *) ;  and  the  names  of  these  same  three  tribes,  which  point  to 
their  primitive  adhesion  to  forms  of  cultus  other  than  pure  Yahweh- 
vrorship  (cf.  pp.  197,  392).  J  In  J's  account  of  the  settlement, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan  are  very  far  from  appearing  in  the  light 
of  recent  and  successful  invaders.  The  two  former  '  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cana'anites,' i.e.  it  is  the  Cana'anites  who  hold  the 
predominance,  both  in  numbers  and  in  power  §;  while  the  last- 
named  is  actually  ousted  from  his  territory  and  driven  up  into  the 
hills  (ch.  1  31-34). II     Gad  is  unmentioned. 

*  Naphtali,  the  remaining  handmaid-tribe,  forms  an  exception — probably  because, 
owing  to  his  geographical  position,  his  interests  were  directly  concerned. 

J  If  there  was  a  god  Asher  who  was  a  form  of  the  Moon-god  (as  is  suggested  by  the 
evidence  brought  together  on  pp.  196  If.),  he  may  also  have  been  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  God  Yahweh  (cf.  p.  197,  footnote  * ;  Addit.  note,  p.  249)  by  the 
Cana'anite  worshippers  of  that  Deity  ;  and  this  may  explain  why  the  symbol  of  his 
(assumed)  consort  Ashera  was  so  often  set  up  by  the  side  of  Yahweh's  altar,  and  also 
the  keen  antipathy  with  which  the  Ashera  was  regarded  by  the  exponents  of  the 
ethical  (Mosaic)  form  of  Yahweh-religion,  For  the  theory  of  two  forms  of  Yahweh- 
religion,  one  long  indigenous  in  Cana'an  and  marked  by  naturalistic  characteristics, 
the  other,  highly  ethical  in  character,  owing  its  origin  to  Moses  (or  rather  to  the 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  him),  and  introduced  into  Cana'an  by  the  Israelite  tribes 
who  came  under  Moses'  influence,  cf.  the  present  writer's  article  in  JTS.  ix.  (1908), 
pp.  321  ff.  If  Dan,  however,  is  a  title  of  the  Sun-god  (cf.  p.  392),  then  here  we  can 
trace  no  connexion  with  Yahweh,  however  remote  ;  and  it  is  open  to  conjecture  that 
this  tribe  may  not  have  embraced  the  worship  of  Yahweh  until  their  migration  to  the 
north  and  forcible  appropriation  of  Micah's  sacra  and  his  Yaliweh-priest,  whose  worth 
had  been  proved  for  them  by  the  oracle  indicating  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 
If  the  interpretation  of  ch.  18  ^  suggested  in  the  note  ad  loc.  is  correct,  the  Danite 
spies  do  not  ask  for  an  oracle /rom  Yahu-eh  in  the  first  place,  but  from  the  Teraphini 
C^lohim)  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  returns  the  answer  as  from  Yahweh.  As  to  Gad, 
the  god  of  Fortune,  in  relation  to  Yahweh  we  can  affirm  nothing. 

§  Contrast  the  statement  with  regard  to  Ephraim  (cA.  1^9),  from  which  we  learn 
that,  though  this  tribe  'did  not  dispossess  the  Cana'anites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer,' yet 
'the  Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim,'  and  not  vice-versd. 

II  Steuernagel  {Die  Einwanderung  der  israelitischen  Sliimme  in  Kanaan,  pp.  28 f.) 
has  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that,  since  Naphtali  and  Dan  were  originally  one 
tribe  (Bilhah),  and  Dan  at  first  dwelt  south-west  of  Ephraim,  Naphtali's  earliest 
home  was  probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  he,  like  Dan,  eventually  had  to 
seek  a  new  home  further  north.  Thus,  in  the  statement  of  Judg.  1  '-^'^  that  'Naphtali 
did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-'anath,' the  reference 
may  be  to  the  suuthern  Beth-shemesh  ('Ain-sems).  The  mention  of  these  two  cities 
in  the  north  in  Josh.  19 ^s  p  js  then  a  later  assumption  based  on  the  fact  that 
Naphtali  later  on  occupied  a  northern  position.  This  view  gains  some  support  from 
the  blessing  of  Naphtali  in  Deut.  33^3 — 'Possess  thou  the  Sea  and  the  South' 
(nL""l^  Dmi   D'')-      Here  Naphtali  (according  to  Steuernagel)  appears,  like  Dan,  to 
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Not  merely  tte  four  handmaid-tribes,  however,  but  probably  also 
some  of  the  tribes  which  were  reckoned  as  full  members  of  the 
Israelite  confederacy,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  historical  Exodus.  The  northern  tribe  Zebulun  stands  in  J's 
narrative  (c/t.  1  ^'^)  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  handmaid-tribes 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan ;  i.e.  so  far  as  the  information  offered  us 
is  concerned,  he  is  there  in  Cana'an  maintaining  a  precarious  footing 
among  the  Cana'anites,  and  nothing  is  told  us  as  to  how  he  came  to 
be  there.  Another  northern  tribe,  Issachar,  is  unmentioned  in  the 
document  as  we  know  it;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
Re'uben.  In  fact,  the  only  tribes  of  which  the  J  writer  records 
conquests  fall  into  two  groups  :  (1)  Judah  and  Sime'on,  and  (2)  the 
house  of  Joseph.  We  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
quests of  the  first  group  took  place  not  under  Joshua"^  from  the  east 
of  Jordan,  but  by  a  northward  move  from  Kadesh-Barnea'.  The 
house  of  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  is  explicitly  connected  with 
Joshua'  in  the  part  of  the  narrative  which  now  stands  in  Josh. 
15  i*-^^;  and  there  are  indications  which  suggest  that  the  southern 
campaign  as  described  by  JE  in  Josh. — viz.  the  conquest  of  Jericho, 
' Ai,  and  Bethel,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Amorite  league  at  the  descent 
of  Beth-horon — was  really  carried  out  by  these  Joseph-tribes  under 
Joshua''s  leadership,  and  not  by  united  Israel  (cf.  1  ^^  notes). 

It  is  clear  that  the  tradition  which  connects  the  Joseph-tribes 
with  Egypt  is  primiti^^e  and  authentic.  Whether  they  were  the 
only  tribes  which  sufiered  under  Egyptian  bondage  and  were 
delivered  by  Moses  is  a  further  question.  We  find  in  early  times 
certain  Israelite  or  related  clans  dwelling  in  the  south  of  the  Negeb 
close  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  These  are  the  north  Arabian 
clans  which  ultimately  went  to  form  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Kenites, 
Jerahme'elites,  etc. ;  cf.  p.  45) ;  the  remnant  of  Sime'on  which, 
after  a  tribal  disaster  in  central  Cana'an,  appears  to  have  sought 
a  home  in  the  extreme  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Judali- 
clans  (cf.  ch.  1  ^  note) ;  and  probably  the  remnant  of  Levi — as  we 
may  conjecture  from  the  early  association  of  this  tribe  with 
Sime'on  in  the  raid  on  Shechem  with  its  disastrous  results,  and 
from  its  subsequent  association  chiefly  with  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(cf.  Addit.  note,  pp.  436  fF.).  Whether  any  of  these  Israelite  clans 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Egypt  we  cannot  say  for  certain ;  but 
considering  the  comparatively  hard  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
region  south  of  the  Negeb,  and  the  readiness  with  which  permission 

be  hard-pressed  by  foes,  and  the  wish  is  expressed  for  him  that  he  may  exert  his 
power  and  conquer  the  Philistine  maritime  plain  (yam)  and  the  durfnn,  i.e.  the  Sheph- 
elah,  which  is  so  designated  in  late  Jewish  usage  (cf.  Neubauer,  Geograjihie  du 
Talmud,  pp.  62  f.  ;  Buhl.,  Geogr.  p.  85,  and  references  to  Daroma  in  OS.,  where  we 
find  cities  such  as  Kleutheropolis, 'Anab,  Eshtemoa',  and  Siklag  assigned  to  the 
region).  On  the  ordinary  assumption  that  Naplitali  is  here  })ictured  as  occupying  his 
final  northern  position,  'sea'  is  explained  as  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  no  coniuientator 
has  succeeded  in  offering  a  plausible  explanation  of  ddrdm. 
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to  pass  into  the  region  of  Goshen  (the  Wady  Tilmilat)  was  granted 
by  Egyptian  kings  of  the  Empire-period  to  similar  tribes  when 
impelled  by  stress  of  famine,*  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  may 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  on  more  than  one  occasion — as  often  in 
fact  as  the  pinch  of  hunger  compelled  them  to  seek  a  more  fertile 
pasture-land,  or»the  return  of  favourable  seasons  lured  them  back 
to  the  nomadic  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Evidence  that 
Sime'on  was  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  the  oppression  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  Joseph-story,  according  to  which  Sime'on 
is  the  brother  selected  to  be  bound  and  retained  as  a  hostage 
(Gen.  42  -^-^^  E).  That  Levi,  at  least  in  part,  was  also  there,  seems 
to  follow  with  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  identity 
of  the  earlier  secular  tribe  with  the  later  priestly  body  (the  view 
maintained  in  Addit.  note,  p.  436),  since  Moses  was  a  Levite,  and 
the  Egyptian  names  borne  by  him  and  by  Phinelias  offer  valid 
evidence  both  for  the  historical  existence  of  the  bearers  and  for 
their  Egyptian  connexions  (cf.  ch.  20-^  note,  and  footnote).  Tradition 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  elements  which  subsequently  went  to 
form  the  tribe  of  Judah  {e.g.  the  Kenites)  were  not  in  Egypt  but 
in  the  wilderness  (Midian);  though  it  is  conceivable  that  other 
elements  of  the  tribe  may  have  taken  part  in  the  Exodus.  In  any 
case  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Joseph-  and  Judah- 
groups  Avere  associated  at  Kadesh-Barnea'  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  together  came  under  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Moses 
(cf.  Addit.  note,  pp.  439  f.). 

Another  point,  which  for  our  purpose  it  is  important  to  notice, 
is  the  fact  that  the  O.T.  traditions  represent  the  migration  of 
Israel's  ancestors  from  their  early  home  in  the  east  westward  into 
Cana'an,  not  as  a  single  movement  completed  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  but  as  a  series  of  movements  extending  over  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  Assuming  (as  we  are  bound  to  do)  that  these 
early  traditions  deal  in  the  main  with  the  movements  of  tribes 
under  the  guise  of  individuals,!   the  earliest  of  these  tribal  move- 

Cf.  the  inscriptions  mentioned  on  p.  439,  footnote  *. 
:J.  The  explanation  of  individiials  as  personified  tribes,  and  of  their  doings  as  tribal 
movements,  which  is  in  fact  forced  iipon  ns  in  regard  to  much  that  is  related  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives  (of.,  as  typical  instances,  the  accounts  of  Abraham's  descend- 
ants by  his  second  wife,  Keturah,  Gen.  25  i^f-,  and  of  the  relations  of  Ja'cob's  'sons' 
with  Shechem,  Gen.  34),  mxist  of  course  not  be  pressed  to  account  for  every  detail  in 
the  stories  ;  since  some  elements  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  remi- 
niscences as  to  actual  individuals  (tribal  leaders,  etc.),  and  a  good  deal  in  the  setting 
of  the  stories  (especially  of  those  which  are  most  picturesque  and  lifelike)  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  art  of  the  story-teller.  The  literature  which  deals  with  this  subject 
is  endless.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  Skinner's  Genesis  {IOC), 
pp.  iii-sxxii,  and  to  Kittel,  GVI.~  i.  pp.  38t5-455,  as  offering  markedly  sane  and 
judicious  estimates  of  the  character  of  the  Genesis-narratives.  Gvithe  (Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Isr.  pp.  1-6)  lays  do^vn  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  the  narratives  in  their 
historical  reference  to  tribal  movements  which  are  helpful  so  long  as  the  qualifications 
above  suggested  are  borne  in  mind. 
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ments  is  represented  by  the  journey  of  Abraham  (Abram)  and  his 
nephew  Lot  from  Harran  into  southern  Cana'an—  a  movement 
which  tradition  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  '  Hebrew '  race,  Ja'cob,  Edom,  Moab,  and 
'Ammon,  not  to  mention  various  Arabian  tribal  groups  to  whom 
Israel  acknowledged  a  relation  more  or  less  remote.  Now  the 
tradition  embodied  in  Gen.  14  makes  Abraham  contemporary  with 
Hammurabi  (Amraphel),  dating  him  therefore  dr.  B.C.  2100.  The 
traces  of  lunar  worship  in  early  Hebrew  religion  centre  primarily 
round  the  Abraham-tradition,  and  undoubtedly  connect  Al>raham 
M'ith  Ur  and  Harran,  and  with  the  First  Dynasty  period  (cf.  the 
facts  cited  in  Addit.  note,  pp.  249  fF.).  Whether,  therefore,  we 
regard  Abraham  as  an  historical  clan-chieftain  or  as  the  iileal  per- 
sonification of  the  clan  itself,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  in 
the  historical  truth  of  a  Semitic  clan-movement  at  this  period  from 
Ur  to  Harran,  and  thence  to  southern  Cana'an  (Be'er-sheba').  And 
since,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii),  there  were  Habiru  in 
Babylonia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hammurabi  ■  and  Rim-Sin,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  migration  was  (as  the  O.T.  tradition 
represents  it)  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  westward  movement — 
itself  but  a  part  of  the  larger  Aramaean  movement  which  indisput- 
ably continued  during  a  period  of  many  centuries. 

A  subsequent  accession  from  the  east  seems  to  be  represented  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Aramaean  tribe  Rebekah,  who,  by  union  with 
Isaac,  Abraham's  'son,'  produces  the  two  tribal  groups.  'Esau-Edom 
and  Ja'cob.  These  for  a  while  dwell  together  in  southern  Cana'an, 
until  the  hostile  pressvare  of  the  former  compels  the  latter  to  cross 
the  Jordan  in  the  direction  of  his  ancestral  home,  where,  in  course 
of  time,  he  unites  with  fresh  Aramaean  elements  (Ja'cob's  wives). 
Ultimately  the  whole  tribal  body  thus  formed  moves  once  more 
towards  Cana'an,  impelled  as  it  appears  by  the  westward  ja-essure 
of  other  Aramaeans  (the  pursiiit  of  Laban),  with  whom  eventually 
a  friendly  treaty  is  formed,  fixing  the  tribal  boundary  at  or  near 
Mispah  in  Gile'ad.*  When  this  Hebrew  group,  thus  modified  by 
fresh  accessions,  once  more  enters  Cana'an,  it  no  longer  bears  the 
common  name  of  Ja'cob,  but  is  known  as  Israel.  J 

We  may  now  observe  that  this  tribal  interpretation  of  early 
Israelite  traditions — taken  in  broad  outline  as  they  stand,  and  with- 

*  Cf.,  for  the  interpretation  of  early  tradition  embodied  in  this  paragraph, 
Steiiernagel,  Die  Einwanderung  der  israelitischen  Sttimme  in  Kanaan  (1901), 
§§  6  if.  Steuernagel's  book  is  a  far-seeing  and  suggestive  examination  of  early 
Israelite  tradition  which  merits  careful  study. 

J  It  is  possible,  as  Steuernagel  assumes,  that  the  Le'ah-  and  Zilpah-tribes  may 
have  been  in  Cana'an  earlier  than  the  Bilhali-  and  .la'cob-Kachel-tribes,  and,  coming 
subsequently  to  be  regarded  as  '  l)rothers'  of  the  latter,  were  not  unnaturally  traced 
back  to  a  common  'father.'  Thus,  owing  to  priority  of  settlement,  Le'ah  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the  earlier  wife,  while  Kacliel  is  tlie  more  closely  unite<l  aud  better- 
loved  wife.     Cf.  op,  cit.  p.  '>i. 
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out  any  shuffling  or  rearrangement  to  fit  in  with  a  preconceived 
theory — offers  us  a  chronological  solution  of  most  of  the  facts 
derived  from  extra-Biblical  evidence  (pp.  ciii  f.)  which  seem  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Israel's  ancestors.  If  the  Hebrew 
immigration  into  Cana'an  represented  by  Abraham  really  took 
place  as  early  as  cir.  B.C.  2100,  it  is  natural  that  a  tribe  called 
Ja'cob,  descended  from  Abraham,  should  have  given  its  name  to 
a  site  Ja'cob-el  in  southern  or  central  Cana'an  by  B.C.  1479.* 
And  if  the  Ja'cob-tribe,  having  again  crossed  the  Jordan  eastward, 
returned  to  Cana'an  at  a  later  period  increased  by  fresh  Aramaean 
accessions,  this  may  well  have  been  in  process  of  happening,  cir.  B.C. 
1375,  when,  as  we  know  from  the  T.A.  Letters,  an  Aramaean  people 
called  Habiru  were  pressing  into  Cana'an,  and  gradually  gaining 
a  footing  there  upon  a  semi-nomadic  basis  {i.e.  transitional  between 
the  nomadic  and  the  settled  stage),  much  as  Ja'cob-Israel  and  his 
'  sons  '  are  represented  in  Gen.  as  doing.  J  The  fact  that  Ja'cob,  in 
making  his  westward  migration,  is  pressed  by  the  Aramaean  Laban 
agrees  with  the  T.A.  presentation  of  the  Habiru-movement  as  of 
a  part  with  a  widespread  Aramaean  movement  as  represented  by 
the  SA.GAZ  and  the  Sutu ;  and  the  seizure  of  the  district  of 
Shechem  by  the  Habiru  (cf.  p.  Ixxiii)  may  well  be  identified  with  the 
events  of  which  we  have  an  echo  in  Gen.  34,  48  ^i-^^.  Indeed,  the 
latter  passage  can  hardly  be  explained  except  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Shechem-district,  which  eventually  came  in  post-Exodus 
times  to  form  part  of  the  possession  of  the  Joseph-tribes,  had  been 
captured  at  an  earlier  period  by  another  section  of  Israel.  Finally, 
the  allusion  to  Israel  as  a  people  in  Cana'an  in  the  reign  of  Mineptah, 
cir.  B.C.  1223,  agrees  with  the  Biblical  tradition  that  Ja'cob  on  his 
second  entry  into  Cana'an  assumed  the  new  name  Israel.  If  it  b& 
merely  a  coincidence  that  prior  to  the  Habiru-invasion  we  have 
external  evidence  for  Ja'cob  in  Cana'an,  while  subsequently  to  it 
we  have  like  evidence  for  Israel,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one. 

A  further  question  upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched  con- 
cerns the  period  at  which  the  Joseph-tribes  broke  off  from  the 
rest  of   Israel   and   migrated  to  Egypt.     It  has  commonly  been 

*  The  name  Ja'cob  (Ya'akob),  like  Isaac  {Tishdk),  Joseph,  etc.,  is  a  verbal  form 
implying  the  elision  of  -el,  '  God,'  as  subject  of  the  verb.  Cf.  the  personal  and  place- 
name  YijJhtah  (Judg.  11  iff.,  Josh.  15 ■*2)  with  the  place-name  Yiphtah'el  (Josh. 
19 ".aT),  and  the  place-name  Yabneh  (2  Chr.  2Qe)=Yabn'>'el  (Josh.  15").  Other 
examples  of  tribal-names  thus  formed  are  Tisrcuel  and  YiimCCel  (but  probably  not 
Y^rahm^'el ;  cf.  p.  252).  Other  place-names  so  formed  are  Yizr''el,  Y^kabs^'el  (Neh, 
ll^^Kabf'el,  Josh.  15 21,  2  Sam.  23 20).  Yoktho'el  (Josh.  15^8,  2  Kgs.  U"^),  Yirp^'el 
(Josh.  18  2*).  On  the  transference  of  tribal  names  to  places  or  districts,  cf.  Burch. 
ii.  p.  84.  The  West  Semitic  names  YahTcub-el,  Yakub-el  (without  expression  of  y, 
which  is  represented  in  the  first  example  by  h),  Yakubum  (hypocoristic,  exactly  like 
Ja'cob)  occur  in  early  Bab.  documents  ;  though  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  their 
equivalence  to  Ja'cob,  since  the  syllable  kub  may  also  sts.nd  for  kup,  hub,  kup.  Cf. 
Ranke  as  cited  by  Gressmann,  ZATW.  xxx.  (1910),  p.  6, 

X  Cf.  Kit,  GVI.^i.  p.  410. 
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assumed  that  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  Hyksos 
domination.  This  conckision  is  based  partly  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  entry  of  Semitic  tribes  into  Egypt  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  have  occurred  under  the  Hyksos,  who  were  themselves  in 
all  probability  Asiatic  Semites ;  partly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duration  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  as  given  in  Ex.  12 -^^^  P,  viz. 
430  years,  if  reckoned  backwai'd  from  the  probable  date  of  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Mineptali — say,  from  B.C.  1220,  gives 
B.C.  1650  as  the  date  of  entry,  which  falls  well  within  the  Hyksos- 
period,  whether  we  adopt  the  long  or  the  short  scheme  of  reckoning 
that  period  (cf.  p.  Ixvi).  If,  however,  we  are  correct  in  identifying 
the  immigration  of  Israel  and  his  '  sons '  into  Cana'an  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Habiru,  cir.  B.C.  1400,  and  if,  again,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  O.T.  traditions  preserve  a  substantially  correct 
recollection  of  the  order  of  events  (as  we  gathered  from  our  pre- 
ceding discussion),  then  it  appears  that  Joseph  did  not  break  off 
from  his  brethren  and  go  down  into  Egypt  until  after  the  Habiru- 
invasion,  i.e.  perhaps  two  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  by  Alimosi  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  if  the  Pharaoh  under  whom  Joseph  is 
represented  as  rising  to  power  was  a  member  of  the  Hyksos- 
dynasty,  the  'new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph'  (Ex.  P),  and 
instituted  an  era  of  oppressive  measures  in  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  Israel,  is  found,  not  in  Ahmosi  I.,  who  expelled  the 
hated  Semitic  invaders,  but  in  Ea'messe  ii.  of  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  nearly  300  years  later.  The  Biblical  estimate  of  430 
years  for  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  belongs  to  the 
latest  stratum  of  the  narrative,  and  is  clearly  bound  up  with  a 
purely  artificial  system  of  calculation  (cf.  p.  cxvi).  A  different 
tradition  is  preserved  in  the  <&  text  of  the  passage,  where  the 
addition  of  the  words  Kal  iv  yrj  Xavaav  makes  the  430  years  include 
the  whole  patriarchal  period  as  well  as  the  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  and 
since  on  the  Biblical  reckoning  the  former  lasted  215  years,  the 
latter  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  like  period.  This  reckoning  would 
give  us  B.C.  1435  as  the  date  of  the  entry,  i.e.  during  the  reign  of 
Amenliotp  ir. 

Increasing  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Egypt  during  the  Empire 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  period  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
from  the  reign  of  Thutmosi  iii.  onwards,  when  Cana'an  was  a 
province  of  Egypt  And  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
was  (as  we  learn  from  the  T.A.  Letters)  close  and  constant,  is  in  all 
respects  suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  which,  according  to  the 
Genesis-tradition,  brought  about  the  entry  of  Israel's  ancestors  into 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  inscription  noticed  on  p.  439  footnote,  in 
which  Asiatic  refugees  crave,  and  receive,  admission  into  Egypt,* 
belongs  either  to  the  reign  of  llaremlieb  or  to  that  of  one  of  the 
successors  of  Ahnaton  under  whom  Haremlicb  held  the  position  of 
*  Cf.  Breasted,  Alt.  iii.  g§  10  If. 
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general.  Here  the  Asiatics  beg  the  Pharaoh  to  grant  them  a  home 
within  the  border  of  Egypt  'after  the  manner  of  your  fathers' 
fathers  since  the  beginning' — a  statement  which  indicates  that  it 
had  long  been  customary  for  the  Pharaohs  to  grant  such  admission. 
Under  Amenhotp  iii.,  when  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  Empire 
were  at  their  height,  the  development  of  trade  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  left  its  mark  upon  the  Egj'ptian  language  through  the 
introduction  of  a  large  Semitic  vocabulary.*  The  Semitic  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  must  have  been  considerable,  partly  drawn  thither 
by  trade  and  partly  as  slave.'-,  the  captives  of  Asiatic  campaigns. 
'  As  this  host  of  foreigners  intermarried  with  the  natives,  the  large 
infusion  of  strange  blood  made  itself  felt  in  a  new  and  composite 
type  of  face,  if  we  may  trust  the  artists  of  the  day.'  |  Some  of 
these  Semitic  foreigners  rose  to  important  positions  of  trust  and 
authority  in  the  state.  Such  were  Diidu  and  Yanhamu,  two  high 
officials  bearing  Semitic  names  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
T.A.  Letters.  §  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  latter,  who  was  high 
commissioner  over  Yarimuta,  a  great  corn-growing  district,||  offers 
several  points  of  analogy  to  the  position  of  Joseph  as  pictured  in 
Gen.,  and  he  has  been  thought  with  some  plausibility  to  be  the 
historical  figure  roxind  whom  the  story  of  Joseph's  rise  to  power  in 

*  Cf.  Breasted,  Hist.  Eg.  p.  337. 

X  Cf.  Breasted,  Hist.  Eg.  p.  339. 

§  On  the  name  Diidu,  cf.  p.  291.  Yanljamu  may  stand  for  oyi"")  wliich  is  known 
as  a  Sabean  proper  name  :  cf.  Weber  in  Kn.  p.  1171. 

II  Yarimuta  was  reached  by  sea  from  Gebal,  and  thence  the  Gebalites  imported  the 
necessities  of  life,  especially  corn,  for  which,  when  reduced  to  straits,  they  were 
obliged  to  barter  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses  (a  fact 
which  reminds  us  of  Gen.  i.T^^^^-):  cf.  references  given  by  Weber  in  Kn.  p.  1153. 
The  view  that  Yarimuta  lay  in  the  Delta,  and  was  possibly  identical  with  the  land 
of  Goshen,  is  favoured  by  Niebuhr  in  MVAG.,  1896,  4,  pp.  34-36  ;  W.  M.  Miiller  in 
MVAO.,  1897,  3,  pp.  27  f.  ;  Weber  in  Kn,  p.  1153;  Dhorme,  RB.,  1909,  p.  370; 
Hall,  NE.  p.  346.  If,  however,  it  is  the  same  as  Yarmuti  in  'the  upper  land'  to 
which  Sargon  of  Akkad  lays  claim  in  the  inscription  recently  published  by  Poebel 
[of.  p.  Iv,  footnote'^),  it  can  hardly  have  lain  in  the  Nile-Delta,  but  must  be  sought 
upon  the  Syrian  seaboard.  Poebel  suggests  '  the  plain  of  Antioch,  along  the  lower 
course  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  river'  [op.  cit.  pp.  225  f.).  The  resemblance 
of  the  Biblical  name  niDT"  Yarmuth  is  striking ;  and  so  is  that  of  the  Benjaminite 
clan-name  niDH*  Y«rim6th  or  Y^rem6th.  The  former  was  a  Cana'anite  city  of 
some  importance  (associated  with  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  etc.,  in  Josh.  IO^-S-ssje)^  anti 
situated  in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  15^3?) — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  exclude  com- 
parison with  the  maritime  Yarimuta,  unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  the  name  was 
extended  to  denote  not  merely  the  city  but  the  southern  maritime  plain  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  Philistines,  and  which  was,  and  still  is,  an  excellent  corn-grow- 
ing country  :  cf.  the  description  of  it  by  Eshmun'azar,  king  of  Sidon  (quoted  on  p.  387, 
footnote*),  which  suggests  that  Sidon  was  dependent  upon  the  district  for  its  corn- 
supply.  Whether,  however,  Yarimuta  actually  lay  within  the  borders  of  Egypt  or 
not,  the  fact  that  Yanljamu  was  constantly  in  Egypt  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
Pharaoh  as  a  high  official  of  the  court  remains  undoubted  ;  cf.  the  conspectus  of 
illusions  to  him  given  by  Weber  in  Kn.  pp.  1169  ff. 

h 
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Egypt  was  constructed.*  If,  then,  we  may  assume  that  the  entry 
of  the  Joseph-tribes  into  Egypt  took  place  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Empire,!  it  is  likely  that  the  change  of  policy  under 
Ra'messe  ii.,  which  led  him  to  take  measures  to  oppress  and  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  Hebrews,  may  have  been  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  Egypt's  hold  upon  her  Asiatic  empire,  which 
resulted  from  the  weakness  of  Ahnaton  and  his  successors,  tended 
to  make  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  Semitic  aliens 
upon  the  north-east  border  of  Egypt  a  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  state. § 

While,  however,  our  theory  places  the  entry  of  the  Joseph-tribe 
into  Egypt  considerably  later  than  the  Hyksos-period,  this  does  not 
forbid  the  view  that  earlier  ancestors  of  Israel  may  have  been  in 
Egypt  with  the  Hyksos.  If  Abraham  represents  a  Hebrew  migra- 
tion to  Cana'an  some  centuries  before  the  Hyksos-invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  if  this  invasion  was  a  southward  movement  of  the  people  of 
Amurru  (cf.  p.  Ixvi),  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  Israel's 
ancestors,  who  (as  tradition  informs  us)  occupied  southern  Cana'an, 

*  Cf.  J.  Marquart,  Ghronologische  Untersuchungen  {Philologiis  Zeitschr.  filr  das 
dass.  AUerthum :  Supjjlementband  vii.  1899),  pp.  677-680;  Winckler,  Abraham  als 
Bahylonier,  Joseph  als  Agypter  (1903),  p.  31 ;  Cheyue  iu  EB.  2593 ;  Jeremias, 
OTLAE.  u.  pp.  72  ff.  ;  Weber  in  Kn.  p.  1171. 

J  Evidence  does  not  allow  of  our  fixing  a  more  exact  date.  We  naturally  infer 
that  it  was  after  the  iuvasion  of  Cana'an  by  the  Habiru  had  begun,  if  this  is  rightly 
identified  with  the  entry  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  into  that  country  ;  but  the  T.  A.  Letters, 
though  they  show  us  this  invasion  in  full  flow,  aSord  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  at 
which  it  began.  The  theory  that  the  people  (marked  as  foreigners  by  a  Determinative) 
called  'Apuriu  or' Apriu  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  were  the  Hebrews,  which  was  first 
advanced  by  Chabas  (Melanges  Egy2}tologiques,  i.  Ser. ,  1862,  pp.  42-55;  n.  Ser., 
1864,  pp.  108-165),  accepted  by  Ebers  [Aegypten  und  die  Bucher  JMose's,  1868,  p.  316  ; 
Durch  Oosen  zum  Sitiai'^,  1881,  pp.  505  f.),  and  then  generally  contested  and  rejected 
by  Egyptologists,  has  been  revived  by  Hommel  {AIIT.  p.  259),  and  supported  with 
strongargumentsby  Heyes  (Bibel  mid  Agi/pten,  1904,  pp.  146-158),  and  is  regarded  as 
plausible  by  Skinner  ((?enesis(/CC.),  pp.  218  f.).  Driver,  Exodus  {Camb.  Bib.) -pp.  xlif.), 
and  other  Biblical  scholars  ;  though  among  modern  Egyptologists  Maspero  (Melies, 
p.  443,  w*;  Contes populaires,  p.  119,  w.^)  and  Breasted  [AR.  iv.  §  281,  n^)  definitely 
reject  it,  while  W.  M.  Mliller  (EB.  1243)  more  guardedly  refuses  to  decide  either  for 
or  against  it.  The  chief  objection  to  the  identification  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
representation  of  Heb.  h  by  Eg.  p ;  but  that  this  interchange,  though  rare,  does 
actually  occur  is  proved  by  Heyes  (cf.  op.  cit.  p.  148  ;  his  best  instance  is  Eg.  hurpu= 
Heb.  herebh,  'sword'):  cf.  also  Burch.  §50.  The  'Apuriu  find  mention  in  inscrip- 
tions ranging  from  the  reign  of  Thutniosi  iir.  to  that  of  Ba'niesse  iv.  (cir.  B.C.  1167) : 
thus,  if  they  were  really  the  Hebrews,  the  inference  must  be  that  some  Hebrews 
(not  necessarily  Israeliles)  remained  behind  in  Egypt  after  the  Exodus.  Cf.  the 
discussion  by  Kit.  (GVl."^  i.  p.  453,  n^),  who  concludes  that,  though  they  may  have 
been  Hebrews  iu  the  wider  sense,  they  can  hardly  have  been  Israelites.  The  in- 
scriptions picture  them  as  performing  (like  the  Hebrews  of  Ex.  1 1'"-)  heavy  manual 
labour  iu  connexion  with  the  building  operations  of  the  Pharaohs,  especially  the 
quarrying  and  transportation  of  stone.  Driver  (op.  cit. )  gives  a  convenient  conspectus 
of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

§  Cf.  Spiegelberg,  Der  Aufenthalt  Israels  in  Aegypten  (1904),  pp.  35  ft". 
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may  have  been  implicated  in  it.  The  tradition  of  Geu.  12^°"2o  J, 
which  brings  Abraham  and  his  wife  and  followers  to  Egypt  in  time 
of  famine,  looks  not  unlike  an  echo  of  the  Hyksos-period ;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  patriarch  is  represented  as  escorted  out  of  the 
land  may  not  impossibly  amount  to  the  placing  of  the  best  inter- 
pretation upon  a  dismissal  which  may  really  have  been  an  expulsion 
—possibly  based  on  a  vague  recollection  of  the  actual  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos  by  Ahmosi  i.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Hyksos-chieftain  Ja'cob-el  may  have  been  a  representative  of  the 
Ja'cob-tribe. 

Thus  the  only  extra-Biblical  allusion  to  Israel's  ancestors  for 
which,  on  our  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  tradition,  we  fail  to  find 
an  explanation  is  the  supposed  occurrence  of  Joseph-el  as  a  place- 
name  in  Cana'an,  dr.  B.C.  1479  ;  since,  on  our  theory,  the  Joseph- 
tribe  can  scarcely  have  been  in  Cana'an  at  this  date.  The 
interpretation  of  Y-s-p-'d-ra  as  Joseph-el  is,  however,  as  we  have 
noticed  (p.  Ixviii),  of  very  doubtful  validity. 

The  view  which  makes  Ra'messe  ii.  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppres- 
sion, and  Mineptah,  or  one  of  his  immediate  successors,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  though  favoured  by  the  majority  of  scholars,  is  not 
universally  accepted.  The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  if  we 
take  the  Biblical  scheme  of  computation  as  it  stands,  and  adding 
480  years  to  B.C.  9G7  (which  is  fixed  with  approximate  certainty 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  :  cf.  p.  liii,  footnote),  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  1  Kgs.  6^  E,'',  obtain  B.C.  1447  (in  the  reign 
of  Amenhotp  ii.)  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus;  then  add  430  years 
for  Israel's  residence  in  Egypt  (cf.  Ex.  12^^P),  a)id  obtain  B.C. 
1877  (in  the  Hyksos-period  according  to  Petrie's  longer  scheme  of 
chronology,  though  earlier  according  to  Breasted  and  Hall)  for  the 
entry  into  Egypt;  then  add  215  years  for  the  Patriarchal  period 
(according  to  Gen.  12  4^  21  5,  25^^"°,  47^%  all  P*),  and  obtain  B.C. 
2092  for  Abraham's  departure  from  Harran  ;  this  last  date  falls 
within  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  {cir.  B.C.  2123-2081)  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  of  Gen.  14.  Thus  Hommel  J  adopts  the  reign 
of  Amenhotp  ii.  for  the  Exodus. 

It  should  not,  however,  escape  our  notice  that  the  one  fact  which 
makes  this  computation  remarkable  is  the  approximate  correctness 
of  the  exterior  dates,  viz.  that  1125  years  appear  accurately  to 
represent  the  period  from  a  date  in  Hammurabi's  reign  to  a  date 
in  Solomon's  reign.  This  is  probably  not  the  result  of  accident, 
but  may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Jewish  chronologist  living 
in  Babylon  during  the  exile  may  easily  have  obtained  from  Baby- 

*  According  to  this  scheme  Abraham  is  seventy-five  on  his  departure  from  JRarran, 
and  one  hundred  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  ;  Isaac  is  sixty  at  the  birth  of  Ja'cob,  and 
Ja'cob  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  when  he  enters  Egypt  with  his  sons, 

J  ET.  x.(1899),  pp.  210  IF.  Hommel  assigns  in  each  case  a  date  nine  years  later 
than  those  given  above.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  (1908),  pp.  422-424, 
adopts  the  conclusions  of  Hommel. 
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Ionian  sources  the  figure  which  represented  the  period  from 
IJammurabi  to  his  own  day.*  This,  however,  argues  nothing  for 
the  correctness  of  the  sectional  periods  within  the  external  limits. 
The  back-reckoning  to  Solomon  is  of  course  based  upon  the 
(approximately  correct)  chronology  of  Kgs. ;  but  the  Babylonians 
could  supply  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  or  of 
Israel's  entry  into  Egypt,  or  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  As  we 
have  seen  (§  5)  in  discussing  the  period  assigned  in  1  Kgs.  6  ^  for 
the  Exodus  to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  480  years  is  a  purely 
artificial  computation,  based  on  the  theory  of  twelve  generations  of 
forty  years  each,  and  worked  out  within  the  period  by  the  use  of 
suspiciously  recurrent  periods  of  forty  years.  If,  however,  Ave  cannot 
find  even  an  approximately  historical  basis  for  the  Biblical  chrono- 
logy of  this  period,  why  should  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  correctness 
of  the  earlier  periods  given  for  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt  (based, 
apparently,  on  the  assumption  of  four  generations  of  one  hundred 
years  each  !;),  aud  for  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs'?  The  reign  of 
Amenhotp  li.,  when  Egypt's  hold  upon  her  Asiatic  empire  was  at 
its  strongest  immediately  after  the  victorious  reign  of  Tliutmosi  ill., 
may  well  be  thought  to  be  the  least  probable  period  for  the  Exodus 
and  settlement  in  Cana'an  by  force  of  arms. 

Another  view  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus  is  represented  by 
Hall  {NE.,  pp.  403  fl'.),  who  attempts  to  revive  the  theory  of 
Josephus  (C.  Ap.  i.  14)  by  connecting  the  Exodus  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos  ;  and  further  supposes  that  the  aggressions  of 
the  Habiru,  as  we  read  of  them  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  are  identical 
with  the  invasion  of  Cana'an  by  the  Israelites  under  the  leadership 
of  Joshua'.  This  theory  is  obliged  to  do  great  violence  to  the 
Biblical  tradition  ;  for  not  only  are  the  circumstances  of  Ahmosi's 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  widely  difi'erent  from  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Exodus,  but,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  inference  (based  on 
Ex.  1  ^1)  that  lia'messe  il.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  the 
names  Pithom  and  Ra'amses  have  to  be  explained  as  '  the  interpreta- 
tions of  a  scribe  who  knew  their  names  as  those  of  Egyptian  cities 
which  existed  in  his  time  in  and  near  the  land  of  Goshen '  (p.  405), 
and,  to  bridge  the  interval  between  Ahraosi  I.  and  Amenhotp  iii., 
the  '  forty '  years  in  the  wilderness  (probably  intended  to  represent 
the  length  of  a  generation  !^)  have  to  be  expanded  to  nearly  two 
hundred  years  (p.  408),  and  thus  the  possibility  of  a  real  historical 
connexion  between  Joshua'  and  Moses  is  necessarily  excluded. 
On  the  identification  of  Joshua"s  conquests  with  the  Habiru- 
invasion  we  cannot,  as  Hall  confesses  (p.  410),  identify  any  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  one  source  with  those  who  are  mentioned 

*  The  care  ami  accuracy  with  which  the  Babylonians  preserved  their  chronological 
data,  even  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  tlieir  history,  are  familiar  facts.  Cf.  Roger's, 
11  DAM  pp.  -170  IT. 

+  Cf.  Driver,  Kxodxis  (Camh.  Bib.),  p.  xlv,  and  notes  on  G^,  12*t». 

§  Cf  Num.  H-o-35  JEP,  32 1^  p,  Deut.  2^^  and  the  remarks  on  p.  liv. 
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in  the  othei-.*  The  question  whether  the  character  of  the  Habiru- 
aggressioiis  closely  resembles  the  Biblical  narrative  of  Israel's  doings 
as  depicted  in  Josh,  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 
In  the  view  of  the  present  writer  the  position  of  Habiru  and 
SA.GAZ  in  Cana'an  is  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  floating, 
t;emi-nomadic  population  which  has  at  all  times  formed  a  feature 
of  Palestine — a  population  living  at  peace  with  the  settled  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  and  villages  when  the  country  is  under  a  strong 
government,  though  even  then  ever  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  blackmail  and  petty  aggression ;  but  a  really  dangerous  element 
when  affairs  are  unsettled  and  the  government  is  weak  or  non- 
existent, and  without  scruple  as  regards  celling  their  services  for 
warfare  and  intrigue  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such  a  relation 
towards  the  Cana'anites — normally-  peaceful,  but  sometimes  aggres- 

*  Orr  ( The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  423  f. )  likewise  holds  that  the  invasion 
of  the  Habiru  '  synchronises  very  closely  with  the  conquest  of  Cana'an  by  the 
Israelites,'  and  finds  in  this  'a  coincidence  of  mucli  importance.'  It  is  curious 
that  this  writer,  whose  book  is  a  defence  of  the  historical  character  of  the  O.T. 
against  the  attacks  of  criticism  (cf.  especially  ch.  iii.),  and  who  rightly  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer)  objects  to  the  sweeping  statement  of  Kuenen  that  'the 
description  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  partition  of 
Canaan  ...  to  put  it  in  a  word,  are  utterly  unhistoricar  (cf.  p.  57),  should  fail  to 
observe  that  the  identification  of  the  Habiru-invasion  with  that  of  Israel  at  once  cuts 
at  the  roots  of  the  historical  character  of  the  old  narratives  in  Josh.  Comparison 
of  the  names  of  Caua'anite  kings  in  Josh,  and  the  T.A.  Letters,  where  we  have  infor- 
mation from  both  sources,  yields  the  following  result: — 

Book  of  Josh.  T.A.  Letters. 

Jerusalem  Adoni-sedek  (lO^)  ARAD-Hiba  (Kn.  285  ff.). 

Lachish  Yaphia-  (103)  |Yabni-eT(Kn.  32S). 

^         ^      '  IZimrida  (Kn.  329). 

Gezer  Horam  (lO^s)  Yapahi  (Kn.  297  fl'.). 

Hasor  Yabin  (lli)  Abdi-TirSi  (Kn.  228). 

Here,  since  the  T.A.  names,  as  derived  from  actual  contemporary  letters,  must 
necessarily  be  correct,  the  Biblical  names,  if  referred  to  identically  the  same  period, 
are  ipso  facto  declared  to  be  false  ;  and  if  this  is  the  fact  with  every  name  which  can 
be  tested,  what  ground  have  we  left  for  holding  that  any  names,  or  indeed  any  facts, 
mentioned  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  conquest  of  Cana'an  are  of  the  slightest 
historical  value?  The  only  supposed  historical  gain  arising  from  identification  of 
the  Habiru-invasion  with  the  conquests  of  Joshua',  is  that  it  fits  in  well  enough  with 
the  late  Biblical  scheme  of  chronology  which  we  have  already  discussed  (p.  cxv) ;  yet, 
while  we  can  attach  a  real  historical  value  to  an  ancient  narrative  in  which  the  main 
outline  {i.e.  as  concerns  names,  scenes,  and  actions)  appears  to  be  approximately 
true  to  fact,  even  though  chronological  data  are  lacking  (as  in  J  and  E  upon  the  view 
which  we  maintain),  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  importance  can  be  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  chronological  scheme  which  (on  the  test  of  external  evidence)  at 
once  wrecks  the  historical  character  of  the  narratives  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  do 
Dr.  Orr  justice,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  realize  the  further  implications  of  his 
argument  as  they  are  here  pointed  out ;  yet,  if  this  is  so,  what  is  the  value  of  an 
argument  which,  basing  itself  upon  the  supposed  identity  between  two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances as  pictured  in  Biblical  and  extra- Biblical  sources,  neglects  so  obvious  a 
precaution  as  the  comparison  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  ? 
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sive — appears  more  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  position  of  Israel 
in  Cana'an  in  patriarchal  times  (cf.  for  the  aggressive  side,  Gen.  34), 
than  to  the  invasion  of  the  Joseph-tribes  under  Joshua'  which, 
when  we  have  made  all  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  R"^,  was 
still  a  definitely  organized  campaign  of  conquest.  In  any  case, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  (cf.  pp.  Ixxv  flf.),  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
Ilabiru  from  the  SA.GAZ,  or  to  deny  that  the  former  were,  at 
least  to  a  large  extent,  identical  with  the  latter,  the  Habiru- 
invasion  must  have  extended  over  a  far  wider  (more  northerly)  area 
than  did  Israel's  career  of  conquest  even  as  interpreted  by  the 
later  editors  of  the  old  narratives  in  Josh. 

The  outstanding  advantage  which  seems  to  accrue  from  Hall's 
theory  of  the  Exodus,  as  also  from  that  of  Hommel,  is  that  we 
gain  a  far  longer  period  for  the  course  of  events  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  late 
author  of  1  Kgs.  6'^  assigns  480  years,  but  which,  if  we  place  the 
Exodus  under  Mineptah,  cannot  really  have  covered  much  more 
than  250  years  (cf.  p.  liii).  Considering,  however,  the  facts 
noticed  on  pp.  liii  f.,  no  valid  reason  can  be  advanced  in  proof  that 
a  longer  period  than  250  years  is  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  that  we  identify  Joshua'  's  conquest  of  Cana'an  with  the 
Habiru-invasion,  we  are  faced  by  the  very  real  difficulty  that 
the  Syrian  campaigns  of  Sety  I.  (which  dealt  primarily  with  the 
Habiru-aggressions ;  cf.  p.  Ixxxviii),  Ra'messe  ii.,  Mineptali  (who 
actually  defeated  Israel),  and  Ra'messe  III.  all  fall  within  the  period 
of  the  Judges ;  yet,  while  much  is  told  us  in  Judg.  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  comparatively  petty  antagonists,  not  a  word  is  said  as  to 
any  collision  with  the  great  power  of  Egypt.  Such  an  omission, 
which,  on  the  theory  of  the  Exodus  which  we  adopt,  is  an  argument 
from  silence  which  may  be  taken  to  favour  the  general  authenticity 
of  the  narratives  of  Judg.  (cf.  p.  cii),  must  surely  be  deemed  very 
strange  if  we  ai'e  to  throw  Israel's  occupation  of  Cana'an  under 
Joshua'  back  to  the  period  of  the  T.A.  Letters. 


§  7.     The  Permanent  Eeligious  Value  of  Judges. 

The  religious  value  of  any  O.T.  Book  may  be  considered  under 
a  twofold  aspect — (1)  its  place  in  the  record  of  Revelation,  i.e.  the 
historical  evidence  which  it  affords  as  to  the  evolutionary  process 
through  which  the  religion  of  Israel  attained  its  full  groAvth  ;  and 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  its  teaching  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  response 
in  the  human  conscience  of  to-day.  The  value  of  the  first  aspect 
may  be  defined  as  evidential ;  that  of  the  second  as  spiritual.  Both 
these  aspects  arc  to  be  discerned  in  most  of  the  O.T.  writings; 
though  it  goes  without  saying  that  each  aspect  is  not  equally  pro- 
minent in  all.  Without  doubt  the  Prophetic  writings  exhibit  the 
fullest  combination  of  the  two  aspects,  invaluable  as  they  are,  both 
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as  marking  stages  in  the  development  of  Israel's  religion,  and  also 
as  making  a  direct  appeal,  Avhether  it  be  to  the  collective  or  to  the 
individual  conscience,  which  can  never  become  obsolete. 

It  should  not,  however,  escape  our  notice  that  here  there  exists 
some  amount  of  interaction  between  the  two  aspects.  The  spiritual 
value  of  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets  has  (as  the  outcome  of  modern 
critical  study  of  the  O.T.  Scriptures)  been  greatly  enhanced  through 
the  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  called  it 
forth,  and  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  earlier  thought. 

In  other  parts  of  the  O.T.  literature  we  observe  the  one  aspect 
greatly  predominating  over  the  other.  Thus,  e.g.  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Psalms,  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  historical 
allusions  or  any  similar  criteria  of  date,  are  difficult  to  place  in 
their  historical,  or  even  in  their  logical,  position  in  the  line  of 
religious  development ;  yet  at  the  same  time  their  abiding  spiritual 
worth,  as  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  towh  men's  souls 
to-day,  causing  them  to  vibrate  in  spiritual  sympathy,  and  voicing 
their  highest  and  deepest  aspirations  in  relation  to  God,  is  as 
great  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  O.T.  Conversely,  some  portions 
of  the  historical  literature — and  perhaps  most  markedlj'  the  Book 
of  Judges — are  insignificant  in  their  direct  spiritual  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms ;  yet  their  importance  for 
the  understanding  of  the  historical  evolution  of  Israel  is  unique. 

Taking  the  O.T.  as  a  whole,  however,  we  notice,  in  part  as  com- 
pared with  part,  the  same  kind  of  interaction  between  the  two 
aspects  of  religious  value  as  we  observed  especially  in  the  Prophetic 
writings  when  considered  by  themselves.  The  Psalm  which  voices 
the  most  inward  feelings  of  Christian  faith,  invaluable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  attains  an  enhanced  value  Avhen  the  fact  is  clearly  recognized 
that  it  is  th«  product  of  a  stage  in  a  long  line  of  religious  develop- 
ment, for  the  tracing  of  which  the  historical  books,  as  analysed  and 
understood  by  modern  critical  methods,  are  of  prime  importance. 
For  the  question  is  at  once  raised  how,  out  of  beginnings  exhibiting 
elements  that  are  crude,  primitive,  and  it  may  be  even  repulsive, 
there  can  have  sprung  to  being  thoughts  and  aspirations  which,  as 
the  expression  of  all  that  we  understand  by  Religion,  have  never 
been  surpassed;  and  the  only  possible  answer  is  found  in  the 
recognition  of  an  inward  Principle  of  Divine  Inspiration,  guiding 
and  determining  the  course  of  Israel's  religious  evolution.  Con- 
versely, such  a  record  of  Israel's  early  history  as  the  Book  of 
Judges,  which,  taken  by  itself,  might  (so  far  as  its  religious  aspect 
is  concerned)  be  deemed  to  possess  a  value  not  much  deeper  than 
that  represented  by  the  interests  of  the  anthropologist  or  student 
of  comparative  mythology,  becomes,  in  the  light  of  that  which 
O.T.  Religion  taken  as  a  zvhole  has  produced  (e.g.  the  level  of  faith 
and  practice  represented  by  the  Prophets  and  Psalms),  of  deep, 
if  not  of  vital,  importance  for  the  study  of  the  antecedents  of 
historical  and  practical  Christianity. 
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(1)  The  value  of  Judg.  for  the  history  of  Israel's  social  and 
religious  evolution  is  obvious.  The  Book  covers  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  unsettled  and  disintegrated  tribal  life  to  the  more  or 
less  organized  federation  of  tribes  on  the  way  to  be  moulded  into 
a  nation.  The  extent  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tribal  units 
which  afterwards  went  to  form  the  nation  can  only  be  gathered 
from  Judg.,  and  would  hardly  be  realized  by  us  if  we  only 
possessed  the  records  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  We  see  the  tribes 
acting  to  a  large  extent  independently  of  their  fellows,  settling 
down  as  best  they  could  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population,  which 
for  the  most  part  they  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  subdue, 
adopting  forms  of  religious  cultus  which  'were  coloured  by  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  if  not  identical 
Avith  them.  When,  however,  a  period  of  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  foe  and  of  desperate  misfortune  supervenes,  the  man 
whom  the  crisis  produces  as  leader  and  deliverer,  and  who  at 
least  in  some  cases  (witness  the  Song  of  Deborah)  succeeds  in 
rousing  the  scattered  tribes  to  such  a  measure  of  common  action 
as  foreshadows  the  later  unity  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  acts  in  the 
name  and  at  the  instigation,  not  of  some  local  Cana'anite  or 
Israelite  Ba'al,  but  of  Yahweh,  the  warrior-God  whose  ancient 
seat  was  found,  not  within  Cana'an,  but  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
desert-region  of  Se'ir,  external  to  the  land  of  Israel's  settlement 
(cf .  ch.  5  ^). 

Here,  then,  are  raised  problems  which  press  for  solution  before 
we  can  attain  any  really  satisfactory  grasp  of  the  development  of 
the  early  religion  of  Israel.  How  did  Yahweh,  whose  earlier  sphere 
of  influence  appears  to  have  been  conceived  as  extraneous  to  the 
land  of  Cana'an,  come  to  be  regarded  as  asserting  and  maintaining 
His  influence  over  Israel,  and  in  Israel's  favour,  when  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance'?  What  was  there 
in  Yahweh's  character  and  claim  v/hich  enabled  Him  at  times  of 
special  crisis  to  exercise  a  unifying  infiuen'ce  over  the  scattered  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous  elements  out  of  which  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  eventually  produced  '?  How  was  it  that,  when  evidence  points 
to  the  recognition  of  'gods  many  and  lords  many,'  and  that  not 
merely  among  the  earlier  Cana'anite  inhabitants,  but  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel  themselves,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Avorship  of  Yahweh, 
fostered  apparently  by  crisis  and  misfortune,  emerged  as  the 
dominant  religion,  and  came  (amid  such  unpromising  surround- 
ings) to  be  of  the  lofty  spiritual  and  ethical  character  which  we 
find  exemplified  in  the  Prophetical  writings  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  and  onwards  ?  Biblical  history,  as  we  know  it,  claims  to 
supply  answers  to  these  questions.  A  special  Providence,  a  chosen 
people,  a  unique  Revelation  made  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  race  to  a  leader  and  teacher  endowed  with  exceptional 
qualifications    for    his   oifice — these    are    factors   which    tradition 
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pictures  as  guiding  and  determining  the  evolution  ;  and  however 
much  modern  scientific  study  may  modify  our  conceptions  of  the 
process,  it  will  be  found  that,  apart  from  the  recognition  of  such 
factors,  the  history  of  Israel's  religious  development  remains  an 
insoluble  enigma. 

(2)  While,  however,  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  Judg. 
which  makes  a  direct  spiritual  appeal  to  men's  consciences  at  the 
present  day  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  by  the  teaching 
of  the  later  Prophets,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
book  is  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  among  '  the  Former  Prophets,' 
and  occupies  this  position  because  it  is  history  written  with  a 
purpose,  and.  that  purpose  a  religious  one  (cf.  §  1).  This  religious 
purpose  stands  out  very  prominently  in  the  main  redactor's  phil- 
osophy of  historj^,  according  to  w^hich  neglect  of  Yahweh's  ordin- 
ances and  the  worship  of  strange  gods  lead  to  punishment,  but 
true  repentance  is  folloAved  by  a  renewal  of  the  Divine  favour. 
The  fact  that  God  deals  with  nations  in  accordance  with  their 
regard  or  disregard  for  His  moral  laws  offers  a  lesson  the  empha- 
sizing of  which  can  never  become  superfluous,  especially  at  such 
a  crisis  as  that  through  which  the  world  is  passing  at  the  present 
time  (1918).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  editor  of  Judg.  is  reading 
into  past  history  the  standpoint  of  his  own  much  later  time,  and 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  Yahweh's  moral  government  which  could 
not  have  been  drawn  by  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  it  may 
be  replied,  firstly,  that  the  lesson  as  deduced  by  the  editor  would 
remain  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  ages,  fortified  by  the 
teaching  of  the  later  Prophets  and  of  our  Lord  Himself,  as  well 
as  by  the  experience  of  history,  even  if  the  historical  data  upon 
which  it  is  based  were  only  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation 
in  the  light  of  more  developed  experience  of  Yahweh's  moral 
dealings  with  His  people;  but^  secondly,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  (in  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  personality  of 
Moses  and  his  inculcation  of  ethical  Yahwism  as  of  the  nature  of 
historical  postulates  in  the  evolution  of  Israel's  religion)  that  at  any 
rate  some  part  of  Israel  {e.g.  those,  such  as  the  Joseph-tribes,  who 
had  incontestably  come  under  the  influence  of  Moses)  were  uncon- 
scious that,  in  rejecting  Yahweh  and  following  the  Ba'als  and  the 
Ashtarts,  they  were  lapsing  from  a  higher  form  of  religion  to  a 
lower,  and  infringing  the  covenant  into  which  Israel  had  entered 
with  Yahweh  as  the  outcom.e  of  the  signal  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
and  the  events  which  immediately  followed  it.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  sin,  chastisement,  repentance,  and 
salvation  is  not  confined  to  the  main  redactor's  pragmatic  setting, 
but  is  worked  out  and  emphasized  by  the  lessons  of  past  history  in 
portions  of  the  book  which  belong  to  the  later  schopl  of  E — ch.  6  '^■i", 
10 ''"16,  and  in  parts  of  1  Sam.  w^hich  seem  to  emanate  from  the 
same  hand,  and  doubtless  originally  belonged  to  the  same  con- 
nected work— 1  Sam.  7 2-1^,  8'-8,  lO^^-^'^\  12 1-^^.     These  passages, 
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as  we  have  already  noticed  (§  4),  are  closely  connected  in  thouglit 
with  the  formulae  of  R*^",  and  seem  to  have  supplied  their  model. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  narrative,  we  find 
the  utmost  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Judges  act  in  the 
Divine  strength  which  inspires  and  supports  them,  enabling  them 
to  gain  the  victory  against  odds  which,  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  might  seem  to  be  insuperable.  It  is  Yahweh  who  com- 
missions them  either  by  a  prophetic  message  (4  *")  or  by  a  Self- 
manifestation  (6^^^^-,  13  ^^'^•),  who  promises  His  presence  and 
support  (6  ^'^■^^),  and  vouchsafes  special  signs  in  confirmation  of 
His  promise  (6  ^''^f-soff-^  13i9ff.')  jjjg  Spirit  'comes  upon'  them 
(11^9;  cf.  310  RE2)^  or  'clothes  itself  in'  them  (6  3*),  or  'rushes 
vipon'  them  (14  ^-i^,  15 1^),  or  strengthens  them  in  answer  to  prayer 
^1518.19^  lg28ff.^  jjg  gQgg  forth  before  His  host  in  the  visible 
manifestations  of  nature  (5*-^;  cf.  4^^),  discomfits  (4^'^)  and  gives 
into  their  hands  their  foes  (3"^,  G^-is,  S^-^,  1130^  12  3.  ^ith  'before 
me'  in  place  of  'into  my  hand,'  11  ^),  and  gives  them  victory  (15 ^S). 

It  is  this  fact  that  the  achievements  of  the  Judges  were  wrought 
in  reliance  upon  the  Divine  guidance  and  power  which  impresses 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  enables  him  to  regard 
them  as  the  heroes  of  Faith: — 'the  time  will  fail  me  if  I  tell  of 
Gide'on,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah ;  .  .  .  who  through  faith  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  .  .  ..from  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
mighty  in  war,  turned  to  flight  armies  of  aliens'  (Heb.  11^-"^*). 
Without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  ethical  character  of  this 
'  faith '  as  viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  reflect  that  it  fulfilled,  in  relation  to  the  age  which  produced 
it,  the  function  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  quality  as  we  understand 
it  at  the  present  in  the  full  light  of  Revelation ;  and  thus  we  are 
still  able  to  number  these  ancient  heroes  among  the  '  great  cloud  of 
witnesses '  whose  example  and  inspiration  may  help  us  to  '  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.' 


§  8.  Hebrew  Text  and  Ancient  Versions. 

Hebrew  Text.  If  we  except  the  Song  of  Deborah,  the  Heb.  Text 
(1^)  of  Judg.  may  be  said  to  be  well  preserved,  being  comparable 
in  this  respect  with  the  narrative-portions  of  Josh,  and  Kgs., 
and  superior  to  Sam.  Such  corruptions  as  occur  are  due  to  the 
ordinary  causes  which  have  aftected  the  Heb.  Text  of  the  O.T.  as 
a  whole,  and  a  rough  classification  of  them  may  be  not  without 
value  for  the  purposes  of  textual  criticism ;  though  the  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  and  well-defined  classification  is  out  of  the 
question.  Reference  is  made  throughout  to  the  pages  of  the 
Commentary  where  the  points  in  question  are  discussed. 
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1.  Alteration. 

Confusion  of  letters: — 3  for  3l,  pp.  122,  136;  2  for  O,  p.  114; 
1  for  3*  pp.  123,  U9,  486  ;  1  for  n,  p.  231  ;  T  for  n*,  pp.  39,  119, 
225,  428,  434;  n  for  ^*  pp.  212,  383,  461;  n  for  Vt,  pp.  479, 
485;  n  for  K',  p.  366;  1  for  3*  p.  157;  ^  for  n,  p.  62;  D  for  IDJ, 
p.  112.:  ^  for  1J,  pp.  122,  123,  131,  186,  273;  3  for  1*  p.  388, 
483;  ^  for  3,  p.  156;  h  for  O,  p.  122;  ^  for  n,  p.  226  :  D  for  X, 
p.  364 ;  0  for  3,  p.  390 ;  O  for  !?,  p.  123  ;  J  for  1,  p.  419  ;  :  for  ^*, 
p.  328  ;  :  for  D,  p.  115  ;  D  for  Dj,  p.  232  ;  D  for  1,  p.  365  ;  y  for  C', 
p.  233  ;  D  for  3*  p.  112  ;  V  for  3,  p.  212  ;  'i?  for  J  (or  y  for  p|), 
p.  435;  V  for  y+,  p.  282  (cf.  p.  207);  ^f  for  S,  p.  366;  V  for  p, 
p.  128  ;  n  for  1*,  pp.  33,  219,  365  (cf.  pp.  65,  122) ;  n  for  p,  p.  217  ; 
n  for  X*,  p.  281  (cf.  p.  325) ;  n  for  '?,  p.  319. 

Here  the  examples  marked  *  are  most  likely  to  have  arisen  in 
the  ancient  script,  and  those  marked  |  in  the  square  script.  Many 
examples,  however,  can  hardly  be  explained  as  due  to  similarity, 
and  may  have  arisen  from  such  an  accident  as  the  obliteration  or 
illegibility  of  a  letter,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  context 
in  determining  what  the  original  word  in  which  it  occurs  may  have 
been.  Such  a  case  is  no  doubt  to  be  seen  in  the  substitution  of 
n  for  original  D  in  nnnn  for  n''inn,  ch.  8  ^2. 

Transposition  of  letters  :—^^.  33,  119,  120,  128,  129,  133,  225,  312, 
326,  491  (cf.  p.  208). 

Transposition  of  clauses  :—^^.  102,  120,  124,  210,  387,  417. 

Confusion  of  similar  words  and  forms: — pp.  65,  74,  119,  129,  132, 
227,  228,  277,  279,  280,  323,  361,  429,  459,  463,  471,  474,  478, 
479,  -480,  484,  485. 

Substitution  through  propinquity : — pp.  137  (■i3tJ'tJ'''  for  'iriSJ),  369 
(n"iOp3  for  nnK'3),  376  {rb'hr\  for  DVn),  474  (•'t03e'  for  t33*t^')- 

Wrong  division  (a)  of  words  :—^^.  119  f.,  136,  150,  230,  474,  484; 
{h)  of  sentences: — p.  130. 

Error  due  to  the  use  of  abbreviation  in  imiting : — pp.  119f.,  123  f., 
129,  149,  150,  307,  466. 

Error  in  vocalization :—])]).  90.  93,  114,  120,  130,  147,  152  f.,  188, 
230,  278,  287,  316,  317,  326,  334,  372,  488,  492,  493. 

Grammatical  solecisms: — Masc.  for  Fern.,  pp.  93,  321,  493  (cf. 
p.  129);  Fem.  for  Masc,  p.  383  Us,  463;  Sing,  for  Plur.,  pp.  226, 
229,  463,  474,  492  ;  Plur.  for  Sing.,  pp.  61,  68,  285,  287,  310,  347, 
348,  480,  483  ;  False  Tense,  pp.  73,  214,  383,  483. 

Intentional  perversion : — pp.  5,  58,  64,  65  f.,  228,  434,  461  (cf. 
p.  32). 

2.  Insertion. 

Dittocjraphy  (a)  of  words  :—ipix  61,  225,  475,  482  (cf.  p.  68);  (b)  of 
letters:— ^j).  90,  114,  316,  470,  482  (cf.  p.  35). 

Doublets:—])]).  57,  130,  139,  232,  327,  350,  351  f.,  415,  423f., 
474,  485. 
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Other  marginal  notes  inserted  in  the  text: — pp.  113,  350,  382.  415, 
428  (cf.  p.  484). 

Insertions  explicative  of  an  already  corrupt  text: — pp.  148,  151,  327, 
366,  470. 

Unclassified:—^^.  142,  152,  273. 
3.  Omission. 

Homoeoteleuton : — pp.  380,  470. 

Haplography  of  letters: — pp.  282,  472. 

Unclassified  omissions  (a)  of  single  wwds  or  parts  of  woi'ds : — pp.  17, 
205,  319,  326,  369,  427  f.,  473  ;  (6)  of  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences: — 
pp.  22,  38,  140,  209,  490. 

The  Septuagint.  The  fact  has  long  been  remarked  that  in  the 
(Hr  version  of  Judg.  the  uncial  MSS.  A  and  B  exhibit  a  divergency 
which  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  O.T.,  and  which 
raises  the  question  whether  they  should  not  be  ranked  as  two 
distinct  translations  from  the  Hebrew.  The  learned  Septuagint 
scholar  J.  E.  Grabe,  writing  in  1705  to  Dr.  John  Mill,  Principal  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  deals  with  the  subject  of  this  divergency, 
remarking  '  Omnibus  mediocriter  tantum  Graecae  linguae  peritis 
primo  intuitu  patet  Vaticano  et  Alexandrino  codice  duas  diversas 
dicti  libri  versiones,  vel  saltern  duas  editiones  saepissime  ac  multum 
inter  se  discrepantcs  contineri.'  This  Epistola  ad  Millium,  which 
runs  to  56  quarto  pages,  aims  at  establishing  the  fact  that  Cod.  A 
represents  the  genuine  fflr  text;  while  Cod.  B  offers  the  recension 
of  Hesychius,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  often-quoted  statement 
of  Jerome,  was  current  in  Egj'pt  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
Whatever  view  be  taken  as  to  Grabe's  conclusions,  the  fact  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  he  raised  a  very  genuine  problem  when  he 
emphasized  the  divergency  of  A  and  B  in  Judg. — a  problem  which 
calls  for  serious  consideration  before  ffir  can  satisfactorily  be  em- 
ployed for  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  the  book. 

The  divergency  between  the  two  (&  versions  of  Judg.  was  most 
thoroughly  exemplified  by  P.  de  Lagarde  in  his  Septuaginta  StiuUen, 
Erster  Theil,  1891,  in  which  he  printed  the  two  texts  of  chs.  1-5  on 
opposite  pages,  thus  exhil^iting  their  variation  in  as  striking  a 
manner  as  possible.  Lagarde  did  not  rest  content  with  reproducing 
merely  the  texts  of  the  two  uncials  A  and  B.  Together  Avith  A  he 
grouped  the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions,  the  five  cursive 
MSS.  which  appear  in  the  notation  of  HP.  as  108.  19,  54,  118,  and 
29,  and  the  Armenian  (Arm.),  Old  Latin  (?i),  and  Syro-hexaplaric 
(S*")  versions.  AVith  B  he  associated  the  text  of  the  Sixtine  edition, 
the  Codex  Jlhisei  Britannici  Add.  20,002,  the  Catena  Nicephori,  and 
the  short  extant  fragments  of  the  Snhidic  nid  Bohairic  versions. 
T^agarde  printed  the  texts  of  A  and  B  in  exlenso,  and  recorded  in 
footnotes  the  variants  which  are  found  in  his  other  authorities  for 
each  respective  version  of  the  (Sr  text. 

Professor  Moore,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  preparation  for  his 
Commentary  on  Judg.,  bad  reached  independently  the  same  con- 
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elusions  as  Lagarde  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  May  1890;  and  when  his  Commentary  appeared  in 
1895  he  offered  an  enriched  conspectus  of  the  MS.  and  other 
authorities  which  represent  each  version  respectively.  His  sum- 
mary conclusion  as  to  the  <&  versions  is  as  follows  : — '  I  say  versions; 
for  Lagarde  has  demonstrated  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  by 
printing  them  face  to  face  through  five  chapters,  that  we  have  two 
Greek  translations  of  Judges.  It  would  probably  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  they  are  independent ;  the  author  of  the  younger 
of  them  may  have  known  and  used  the  older ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  work  is  not  a  recension  or  revision  of  his  predecessor's,  but 
a  new  translation.'* 

The  editors  of  the  Larger  Edition  of  the  Cambridge  Septuagint, 
Messrs.  Brooke  and  M'Lean,  have  decided  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  present  the  textual  evidence  for  the  ffir  text  of  Judg.  clearly 
if  the  text  of  B  alone  were  taken  as  a  standard,  the  readings  of 
MSS.  which  contain  the  A  recension  being  treated  as  variants. 
They  are  therefore  proposing  to  follow  the  plan  inaugurated  by 
Lagarde,  and  to  print  the  text  of  A  and  B  on  opposite  pages.  J 
Pending  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  they  have  published 
(1897)  a  trustworthy  edition  of  the  text  of  A  in  Judg.  which 
forms  the  most  available  source  for  purposes  of  collation.  The 
primd  facie  conclusion  of  these  scholars  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  two  versions  is  as  follows  : — '  No  final  verdict  can  as  yet  be 
pronounced,  but  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  earlier  chapters 
leads  to  the  surmise  that  the  true  text  of  the  Septuagint  is  probably 
contained  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  exclusively,  but  must 

*  Moore's  notation  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Older  ffit  version :   Uncials : 

dS^ = Cod.  A  lexandrinus. 

ffiP  (or  ©c-  in  SBOT.)=  Cod.  CoisZmwMs^HP.  X. 
ffiv  (or  EB.  in  SROT.)=Cod.  Basiliano-Vaticanus=BF.  XI. 
CSS  (csr  in  SBOT.{  =  Cod.  Sarraviatius='B.V.  IV,  V. 
Cursives  in  three  groups  : 

ffii'^HP.  19,   lOS,   118,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,   and  Lagarde's 

Libr.  V.  T.  Canon,  pars  prior,  1883  (cf.  p.  cxxvi). 
(JEM  (or  (5I-P  in  SBOT.)  =  WP.  54,  59,  75,  82,  and  the  fragments  of  a 

Leipzig  uncial  palimpsest. 
asfl  (or  ffi^-  in  SBOT.)  =  li.V.  120,  121,  and  the  Aldine  edition  (Venice, 

1518). 

2.  Younger  IE  version  :  Uncials  : 

flSB  (or  ffiv  in  SBOT.)=zCod.  Vaticanus. 
(EG  (or  (GBni  in  SBOT.)  =  Cod.  Miis.  Brit.  20,  002. 
Cursives : 

«S^=HP.  16,  30,  52,  53,  5S,  63,  77,  85,  131,  144,  209,  236,  237,  and  the 

text  printed  in  the  Catena  Nicephori  (Leipzig,  1773). 

J  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  part  containing  Judges  has  appeared  (1917). 

The  editors  have  not  carried  out  their  original  intention,  but  have  printed  the  text 

of  B  in  full,  and  have  given  prominence  to  the  variant  readings  of  the  A-text  liy  the 

use  of  Clarendon  type. 
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be  sought  for  by  comparing  in  detail,  verse  by  verse,  and  word  by 
word,  the  two  recensions,  in  the  light  of  all  other  available  evidence, 
and  especially  of  the  extant  remains  of  the  Hexapla.' 

So  much  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  stage  at  which  the  question 
of  the  two  ffii  texts  of  Judg.  has  arrived  at  the  present  time.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  statement  of  the  main  results  which  seem  to 
accrue  from  examination  of  the  two  texts. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  text  of  Cod.  A,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  same  family  as  noted  by  Lagarde  and  Moore, 
is  really  identical  with  that  text  of  (5  which  Lagarde  has,  with 
high  probability,  argued  to  be  the  recension  which  was  the  work 
of  Lucian,  the  presbyter  and  martyr  of  Antioch — a  recension  which 
Jerome  states  to  have  been  current  in  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  west  as  Antioch. 

The  stages  by  which  the  recovery  of  Lucian's  recension  was 
effected  were  as  follows.  Vercellone,  in  his  Variae  Lediones  Vulgatae 
Latinae  Bibliorum  Editionis,  Tom.  ii.  (1864),  p.  436,  had  remarked 
that  the  four  ffi  MSS.  which  appear  in  HP.  notation  as  19,  82,  93, 
and  108  exhibited  a  text  which  very  frequently  coincided  with  the 
extant  remains  of  IL ;  and  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  (!I5  text 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  based 
substantially  upon  HP.  108.  When  Wellhausen  published  his 
Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis  (1871),  he  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  four  MSS.  frequently  offered  readings  which  are  intrin- 
sically more  probable  than  those  contained  in  Cod.  B.  Ceriani  in 
1863  had  suggested  (Hexapla,  p.  Ixxxvii)  that  the  recension  of 
Lucian  was  contained  in  these  MSS. ;  but  it  was  not  till  1883  that 
Lagarde  published  his  Librormn  Veteris  Testamenti  Canonicorum,  pars 
prior,  containing  the  (5  text  of  the  O.T.  from  Genesis  to  Esther 
based  upon  these  four  MSS.  with  the  addition  of  HP.  118.  In  his 
preface  to  this  work  the  editor  pointed  to  the  numerous  agreements 
between  the  readings  of  these  five  MSS.  and  the  Biblical  (]uotations 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  since  he  was  a  priest  of  Antioch  and  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of  that 
recension  of  ffir  which  was  current  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
viz.,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  the  recension  of  Lucian. 

Of  the  five  MSS.  upon  which  Lagarde  bases  his  text  of  Lucian, 
118  is  complete  for  Judg.,  while  19  and  108  exhibit  considerable 
lacunae.  82,  which  is  also  available  for  Judg.,  is  placed  by  Moore 
in  another  group  of  the  A  version  family,  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  signature  C!Br".  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  three  Codd. 
19,  108,  and  118  are  cited  by  Lagarde  for  his  A  group  in  Septuaginta 
Studien,  together  with  the  Complutensian  (based  upon  108),  and  IE, 
the  correspondence  of  which  with  Lucian's  recension  in  the  other 
historical  books  has  beeti  noted.* 

*  Cf.  the  examples  cited  by  Driver  for  Samuel  in  NHTS.'^  pp.  Ixxvii-lxxx  and  hy 
the  present  writer  for  Kings  in  NilTK.  pp.  xxxvi-xl. 
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Adequate  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  ffi^  versions 
and  their  relation  one  to  the  other  demands  a  separate  treatise. 
It  is  only  possible  here  to  state  summarily  the  conclusions  which 
seem  to  result  from  comparison  of  the  two  texts. 

1.  They  are  distinct  translations,  in  the  sense  that  each  pre- 
supposes the  independent  use  of  a  Heb.  original. 

2.  The  two  Heb.  originals,  while  possessing  much  in  common 
which  differentiated  them  from  ^,  yet  varied  in  many  important 
particulars.  That  used  by  £i"  was  the  nearer  to  p^.  That  used 
by  (5^^  exhibited  many  readings  which  possess  the  stamp  of 
originality.* 

3.  Though  the  two  ffir  texts  may  be  classed  as  distinct  translations 
in  the  sense  above  specified,  they  exhibit  identities  in  rendering 
which  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance,  and  which  indicate  that  the 
younger  translation  (whichever  that  may  have  been)  was  made  by 
the  aid  of  reference  to  the  older. 

4.  Both  translations,  and  perhaps  especially  that  represented 
by  (B^^,  have  been  extensively  worked  over,  and  contain  many 
doublets. 

The  Vulgate  (U),  Peshittd  (5''),  and  Targum  (ST)  are  of  but  slight 
critical  value  as  compared  with  the  two  (S  texts,  since  all  represent 
recensions  of  the  original  Heb.  much  more  closely  akin  to  ^ ;  and 
their  main  importance  lies  in  the  early  traditions  of  interpretation 
which  they  embody.  The  principal  characteristics  of  these  versions 
may  be  gathered  from  modern  works  and  articles  (such  as  those  of 
DB.)  which  deal  with  the  textual  criticism  of  the  O.T.,  and  need 
not  be  noticed  here.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  in  the  case  of 
S^ — a  version  of  which  we  possess  no  authoritative  critical  text, 
and  of  the  origin  of  which  little  is  known — to  point  out  certain 
affinities  with  other  versions  which  are  apparent  in  the  text  of 
Judges. 

1.  Affinities  with  ffi  are  fairly  frequent,  especially  with  the  version 
represented  by  (&^^.X 

2  1.  'y\  rhv^.     S^  prefixes  ^^k)  ^Sd]  U^Ol.     Cf.  ffi«  raSc  Ae'yei 

Kl'/OtOS. 

5  8.  Dnyi:;'  urh  TX.  S^  1'ACD?  jlcu^  ^_^cno.  Cf.  (&^^'  ws  aprov 
KpiOivov,  1E(  'velut  panem  hordeaceum,'  S''   |p'.^£D5  (V>..x\\^  ^,,^1. 

*  This  version  (as  represented  by  <E  ,  &'',  H)  preserves  superior  readings  to  ^  and 
to  «5B  in  the  following  passages  in  Judg. :— 5^i^  7»-6,  8*.  lO",  1120-34^  122-3,  1323^ 
1411-19,  156,  1619-24^  173^  192-3-30,  2015-33.  In  512,  1126-35,  1816,  1625,  189  the  readings  of 
the  version  have  claims  to  consideration,  though  they  are  not  actually  adopted  in  the 
present  commentary      Cf.  notes  ad  loc. 

X  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  noted  in  the  S^  text  of  Sam.  by  Driver,  NHTS.^ 
p.  Ixxi,  and  in  that  of  Kgs.  by  the  present  writer  in  NHTK.  p.  xxxii.  In  citations 
from  S^"  the  text  of  Walton's  Polyglot  has  been  collated  with  that  of  Ceriani's  fac- 
simile of  the  Codex  Ambrosianus. 
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5^^  I3in3.    S^  *»l.-^»_Qd'| 5 'whicli  he  multiplied.'    CL  (Sc^  av^-qa-ov. 

75.  At  end  of  verse  S^adds  1r-»^Ko"|  ^aiji^aj-ol  {12b  imx  r^'n). 
So  ffi^,  S>\ 

722.  n:non  bm.    S^  omits  \  with  aJ^  £^ 

9  48.  niompn.    S^  ^j  (anipn).    So  ffi^^  S^  F. 

10 1.  inn  p.  S^  0155  f.^  (understanding  nn  to  mean  'his 
uncle').     Cf.  ffir  t'tos  TrarpaSeAc^ou  ai'Toii,  U  'patrui  Abimelcch.' 

10 11.  <S^  agrees  with  ffi^%  S^  3L^  U  in  omitting  p  and  taking 
list  of  nations  as  subj.  of  "ixn^. 

1034.  ijno.    S^  ctllLd  ;^:A  (nj»»).    So  (S*^  S^ 

11  35.  S?  sides  with  ffi^  F  (of.  note  ad  loc). 

12  3.  y,j.,iQ  -[jij^  ^3,    S^.  .\  ^j^5     <D  AjA5  (J^^J^'IO  rs  ^3).    So 

143.  >Dy.    5^  ^:^  (iDy).    So  (G^ 

14".  -ian"'1  TT'V  ,S^  oW^O  0Aj.»J0.  So  ffi  koX  Karkj^-qaav 
Koi  eAaAncrar. 

14 15.  ^y^atJ'n.    S^  ] .  \  .  n5  (^j?>n-in).     So  (5^^  £^ 

15  3.  DDy.    S^  vp^V^s  (DDoy).    So  ffi^,  F. 

15  6.  n^nx  nsi.     &^  cnoof  A .  ^\n  (n^nx  n^n  nxi).    So  ^^^^^^ 

20 16a.    ^p  omits  ninn  .  .  .  nyn  bo  with  (5,  F. 

2.  There  are  clear  instances  of  affinity  with  % — and  this  of 
a  character  which  is  not  to  be  explained  merely  by  the  fact  that 
both  versions  are  Aramaic,  or  by  the  probability  that  both  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  similar  Jewish  tradition  of  exegesis. 
but  which  suggests  actual  connexion  between  the  two.* 

33,  al.  ^JID.     ,S^  h^-ci.     ^  ^TW]^^ 

319.  ']h^r\  yh\^  '^h  nno  nm.    S^  5?!?  w^  ^^-1  1'^'^?  IAXld 

3 25.  en  ny  'h'^rrv    ^'^  >.ji-y..m  oSAdo,    s;  ^jd  nj;  nnixv 

5  25_  Dnni<  ^03.    S^  l.-m  ..5  jmnn.    K  ^nnj  •'^'32. 
528.  uDi.     S^  »-»p^?  c7i/).r2iOflD.    K  na  xio-'Dn  '•nnTn. 

6  26.  HD-iyM.    .S""  l^jXar:.    s:  xmon.  _ 

18  6.  Q33^n  '^  n33.    S''  vQ-^::i-»^'ol  ^Li  ]j;.1d.     OT  pannix  ^^  ppnK 
£048.  D^noryD.  S""  I-.5Q-0  ^Ld  vQj]  o^lo^o.    (I  pjnoj  p.Tnp'.r 

♦  Cf.  for  Sam.  NHTS^  pp.  Ixxi  f.  and  for  Kgs.  NHTK.  pp.  xxxiv  f. 
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p.  Ixii.  Footnote  ||.  The  relation  between  the  Babylonian  Perman- 
sive  and  the  Hebrew  Perfect,  and  between  the  Babylonian  Praeterite 
and  the  Hebrew  Imperfect  with  ^vdiv  consecutive^  briefly  mentioned 
at  the  end  oi'Ccix's,  footnote  (p.  Ixiii),  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by 
the  present  writer  \nJTS.  April  1919,  pp.  200-214. 

p.  Ixxi.  Footnote  §  on  the  Hittite  language.  The  theory  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  character  of  the  Hittite  language,  outlined  by  Hrozny 
in  MDOG.  Ivi.  December  191 5,  has  been  more  fully  worked  out  by 
him  in  Die  Sprache  der  Hcthiter^  ihr  Bau  und  ihre  Ziigehorigkeit 
zum  indogerma}iische7t  Sprachstamni^  19 16- 1 7  {Boghazkoi-Studien, 
herausg.  von  O.  Weber,  i,  2  Hefte),  and  he  has  followed  this  by  a 
transcription  and  translation  of  seven  important  Hittite  documents, 
the  cuneiform  autographs  of  which  are  contained  in  Figulla  and 
Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Bog/iazkoi,  ii.  (1916),  iii.  I  (1919). 
Since  these  Hittite  texts  are  largely  written  in  Sumerian  ideograms, 
with  some  admixture  of  phonetically-spelt  Semitic  Babylonian  words 
and  phrases,  and  we  now  know  the  meaning  of  a  number  of  Hittite 
words  given  in  the  Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite  vocabularies  from 
Boghaz  Keui  {^Keilschrifttexte  aus  Boghazkoi,  i.  Nos.  30-59),  it  is 
possible  to  gather  at  any  rate  the  general  drift  of  the  documents,  and 
so  to  some  extent  to  test  Hrozny's  theory  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  evidence — especially  as  regards  case-endings,  pronouns,  and 
verbal  forms — seems  to  make  out  a  strong  case  ;  though  whether  he 
is  further  justified  in  claiming  that  it  proves  that  Hittite  belongs  to 
the  western  or  Centum-group*  of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  is 
somewhat  closely  akin  to  Latin,  is  a  question  which  calls  for  closer 
study  upon  the  part  of  experts,  and  a  fuller  body  of  evidence.  The 
Indo-Germanic  theory  is  also  maintained  (upon  the  basis  of  a  smaller 

*  The  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  divided  by  philologists  into  two  groups, 
the  one  retaining  certain  original  velar  guttural  sounds,  k  (t),  £;  kh,  gh,  the  other 
converting  them  into  spirants.  A  typical  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  word  for 
'hundred' — Greek  eKarov,  Latin  cetitum  (pronounced  kentum),  Old  Irish  cei, 
GslIWc  cafit,  Goih\c  hund;  but  Sanskrit  saiam,  Zend  satem,  Lithuanian  ^czw/aj, 
Old  Slavonic  siito.  The  first  group  is  therefore  called  the  Cenium-group,  and 
embraces  Greek,  Italic,  Celtic,  Germanic,  and,  in  addition  to  this  European 
group,  the  Tocharian  of  Turkestan.  The  second  group,  named  the  Satem- 
group,  consists  of  .^ryan  or  Indo-Iranian,  Armenian,  Balto-Slavonic,  Albanian, 
Thracian,  and  Phrygian. 

■i  cxxix 
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amount  of  material  than  was  available  to  Hrozny)  by  C.  J.  S.  Mar- 
strander,  Caractere  Tndo-Etiropcen  de  la  langtie  Hittite^  19 '9 
( Videnskapsselskapets  Skrifter). 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  F.  Weidner,  Studien  zitr  Jiethitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft,  \.  1917,  while  admitting  (p.  32)  that  a  certain 
Aryan  admixture  in  Hittite  is  not  to  be  denied,  holds  that  the  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  Caucasian  group,  and  is  akin  to  Mitannian  and 
Elamite — a  view  which  is  also  taken  by  Bork  {OLZ.  Okt.  1916,  289  fF.). 
Weidner,  in  the  first  part  of  his  treatise  (which  is  all  that  has  as  yet 
appeared),  confines  himself  mainly  to  investigation  of  the  phonology 
of  the  language,  and,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Bork  {Die 
Mitannisprache,  MVAG.  1909,  i  and  2),  argues  that  Hittite,  like 
Mitannian  and  Elamite,  knew  no  distinction  between  the  Lenes, 
b,  g,  d^  and  the  Fortes,  p^  k,  /,  this  being  apparent  from  its  indifferent 
employment  of  such  signs  as  ba,  pa  ;  gu,  ku  ;  dii^  tu  ;  etc.  It  should 
be  noted  that  similar  phenomena  have  been  pointed  out  by  Bohl 
{Die  Sprache  der  Atnanuibriefe^  pp.  16  fF.)  as  specially  characteristic 
of  the  T.A.  Letters  from  Mitanni  and  from  districts  in  northern  Syria 
which  were  under  Hittite  domination,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
letters  of  the  Semitic  chieftains  of  Canaan  (p.  21).  This  is  an  argu- 
ment which  may  easily  be  pressed  for  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  for  it  is 
clear  (as  a  glance  at  Bohl's  classified  instances  proves)  that  such 
confusion  of  cuneiform  sign-groups  is  by  no  means  confined  in  the 
T.A.  Letters  to  Mitannians  and  Hittites,  but  also  occurs  with  some 
frequency  in  letters  from  Egypt,  from  Babylon,  from  Abi-milki  of 
Tyre,  and  from  the  Amorite  chieftains  Abd-Asirta  and  Aziru. 

The  one  fact  which  is  generally  recognized  is  that  the  Hittite 
language,  at  the  period  at  which  it  comes  before  us,  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily mixed  character.  The  Indo-Germanic  characteristics 
upon  which  Hrozny  builds  his  argument  are  mainly  pronominal  and 
inflectional  ;  and  while  he  urges  Indo-Germanic  affinities  for  a 
limited  number  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles,  he  proves  nothing  for 
the  Indo-Germanic  character  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  main.  Weid- 
ner, in  holding  that  the  Indo-Germanic  characteristics  of  Hittite  are 
merely  due  to  admixture,  seeks  to  explain  this  admixture  as  due  to  the 
Aryan  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Mitanni ; 
and  the  same  view  has  been  offered  by  King  as  a  possibility  {Journal 
of  Egyptian  Archaeology^  1917?  PP-  190  ff-)-  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  question  of  an  Indo-Germanic  admixture  in  the 
Mitannian  language  does  not  seem  to  arise  ;  whereas,  on  this  theory, 
it  ought  to  be  even  more  marked  in  Mitannian  than  in  Hittite.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that,  while  Aryan  names  are  frequent  and  striking 
among  the  Mitannians  (cf.  pp.  Ixxxiv  f.  of  Commentary),  such  names 
are  not  similarly  known  to  have  existed  among  the  H  ittites  themselves. 

pp.  Ixxxix-xci.  Por  material  from  the  Boghaz  Keui  documents 
bearing  on  Hittite  relations  with  Egypt  during  this  period,  cf.  B. 
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Meissner,  '  Die  Beziehungen  Agyptens  zum   Hattireiche  nach  hatti- 
schen  Quellen,'  ZDMG.  Ixxii.  (191 8),  pp.  32-64. 

p.  xci.  Meissner  {ZDMG.  Ixxii.  p.  45)  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Hattusili  II.  to  the  Kassite  king  Kadasman-Enlil  11.  (cf. 
Figulla  and  Weidner,  Kei/schrifttexte  aus  Boghazkoi,  i.  No.  10  Obv. 
11.  59  ff.)  as  proving  that  war  between  the  Egyptians  and  Hittites  did 
not  end  at  once  on  Hattusili's  accession.  The  passage  runs  as 
follows  : — '^^  .  .  .  And  since  the  king  of  Egypt  ^"^  [and  I  w]ere  at 
variance,  I  wrote  to  thy  father  Kadasman-Turgu ®'  [thus:  "The 
king  of  Egypt]  is  at  hostilities  with  me";  and  thy  father  replied 
''^[thus  :  "My  troops]  shall  march  against  Egypt,  and  I  will  go  with 
thee  ;®^  [I  will]  go,  and  the  hosts  and  chariots  as  many  as  I  have  [are 
ready]  to  march.^*  [N]ow,  my  brother,  ask  thy  nobles  (?),  that  they 
may  tell  thee  (that  this  was  so).'  At  the  time  when  Hattusili  wrote  to 
Kadasman-Enlil,  however,  peace  with  Egypt  had  been  concluded,  as 
the  Hittite  king  states  (Obv.  11.  55  ff.  ;  cf  Meissner,  op.  cit.  p.  60). 

The  cuneiform  fragment  of  the  treaty  between  Ra'messe  and 
Hattusili  is  given  in  Figulla  and  Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Bog- 
hazkoi,  i.  No.  7.  Meissner  {op.  cit.  pp.  50  ff.)  gives  parallel  trans- 
lations of  the  Hittite  and  Egyptian  copies  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  the 
cuneiform  fragment  extends  (45  lines). 

p.  41.  The  evidence  that  the  term  Amurru,  as  used  at  the  period 
of  the  T.A.  Letters  and  later  (15th  to  13th  centuries  B.C.),  embraced 
not  merely  the  Lebanon-district,  but  also  the  Syrian  desert  to  the 
east  of  this  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  is  found  in  the  important  letter 
of  the  Hittite  king  Hattusili  11.  to  Kadasman-Enlil  il.,  king  of 
Kardunias  (Babylon),  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Figulla  and 
Weidner,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Boghazkoi,  i.  No.  10  (cf.  Rev.  11.  26  ff.). 
The  Babylonian  king  had  made  complaint  against  Bantisinni,  chief- 
tain of  Amurru,  a  successor  of  Abd-Asirta  and  Aziru  (cf.  pp.  Ixxii  f., 
Ixxx,  Ixxxvii  of  our  Introduction),  and  vassal  of  Ijattusili,  on  the 
charge  of  harassing  his  land,  and,  when  taxed  by  the  Hittite  king 
with  the  misdemeanour,  Bantisinni  had  replied  by  advancing  a 
counter-charge  for  thirty  talents  of  silver  against  the  people  of 
Akkad.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  follow  that  the  district  known  as 
Amurru,  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Bantisinni,  must  have  extended 
to  the  Euphrates  and  been  contiguous  with  the  territory  of  the  king 
of  Kardunias.  The  Amorite  chieftain  would  thus  have  command  of 
the  important  caravan-route  from  Babylonia  to  Syria  along  the  line 
Ed-Dcr,  Suhneh,  Tudmur,  Damascus  (see  Frontispiece-Map),  and' 
failure  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  dues  which  he  doubtless  exacted 
from  the  caravans  using  the  route  seems  to  have  led  him  to  indemnify 
himself  by  encroachments  upon  Babylonian  territory. 

p.  97.  Footnote  *.  On  barred  division  of  Babylonian  verse-lines 
into  four  parts  cf  also  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation.,  i.  (1902), 
pp.  cxxii  ff. 
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p.  2IO.  Ch.  7^^  J.  G.  Frazer,  Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  ii. 
(1918),  pp.  465  ff.,  illustrates  the  two  methods  of  drinking  practised 
by  Gideon's  men  by  a  number  of  interesting  parallels. 

p.  250.  Footnote  \.  The  name  A-ba-ra-ha-am  occurs  on  an  early 
Babylonian  tablet  from  Larsa.  Cf.  H.  F.  Lutz,  Early  Babylonian 
Letters  from  Larsa  {Yale  Oriental  Series,  Bab.  Texts,  ii.  19 1 7), 
No.  15,  1.  13.     Translation,  p.  22  ;  discussion,  pp.  5  f. 

p.  365.  Ch.  14^*.  The  practice  of  deferring  the  consummation  of 
marriage  until  the  seventh  day,  which  appears  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  custom  at  Darfur,  as  described  in 
Travels  of  an  Arab  Merchant  [Mohammed  Ibn-Omar  El  Tounsy] 
in  Soudan,  abridged  from  the  French  by  Bayle  St.  John  (1854), 
p.  107,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  i. 
p.  514  :  'It  must  be  observed  that  the  marriage  is  seldom  considered 
as  completely  celebrated  until  the  seventh  day,  and  never  until  the 
third.  A  husband  always  shuns  the  insulting  epithet  of  the  impatient 
man.  Each  day  of  temperance  is  dedicated  to  some  particular  per- 
son :  the  first  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  the  second  to  the  mother, 
and  so  on.'  A  large  number  of  instances  of  deferring  consummation 
of  marriage  for  various  periods  are  cited  by  Frazer  in  this  chapter. 

p.  478.  Footnote  *  On  the  interchange  of  sibilants  in  Heb.  Mdse  = 
Eg.  Mosi,  and  the  use  of  Eg.  Mosi  by  itself,  without  express  mention 
of  the  name  of  a  deity,  cf.  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  AJSL.  Jan.  1919, 
pp.  110  tl 
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I.  1-2.  5.   Stirvey  of  Israel's  settlement  in  Canaati. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  cited  throughout  the  book,  cf.  Eduard 
Meyer,  Kritik  der  Berichte  iiber  die  Eroberung  Palaestinas,  ZATW.  i.  (1881), 
pp.  117-146;  L.  B.  Paton,  Israel's  Conquest  of  Canaati,  JBL,  xxxii.  (1913), 
PP-  1-53- 

This  section  was  added  by  a  post-exilic  editor  of  the  Priestly 
school  of  thought  (R"")  as  a  fresh  introduction  to  his  new  edition  of 
the  history  of  the  Judges.  The  introduction  is  composed  in  the  main 
of  extracts  culled  from  the  old  Judaean  document  (J)  of  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  J's  narrative  originally  gave  an  account  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  Cana'an,  describing  the  gradual 
and  partial  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  Extracts  from  the  same 
narrative  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Joshua',  several  of  them  being 
parallel  to  passages  in  Judg.  i,  and,  where  not  identical  in  wording, 
appearing    in   a    more    original    form.      Thus    Josh.    1 5  ^^^^^  =  Judg. 

J -JO-lOb   (in  part).  11-15  .     Jog^.     1563  =  Judg.     I  21  ;     Josh.    l61''  =  Judg.    I  ^9  ; 

Josh.  1 7  ""1^  =  Judg.  I  ^''•28,  Further  extracts  from  the  same  narrative, 
not  contained  in  Judg.  i,  are  found  in  Josh.  13  ^^^  ij'^-is,  19*",  and 
probably  in  Num.  3239*1*2.  xhe  original  form  of  J's  narrative  of  the 
settlement  in  Cana'an  has  been  very  skilfully  reconstructed  by  Bu.  : 
cf  Additional  note,  p.  47. 

The  reason  why  the  old  narrative  of  J  did  not  appear  in  full  in  Josh, 
doubtless  was  that,  as  picturing  the  settlement  in  Cana'an  as  the  work 
of  individual  tribes,  and  as  only  very  partially  effected,  it  conflicted 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  (R°)  of  JE  in  Josh., 
according  to  which  practically  the  whole  of  the  promised  land,  with 
the  exception  of  the  maritime  plain,  was  summarily  conquered  by  all 
Israel  in  a  series  of  campaigns  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua';  and 
was  even  more  sharply  opposed  to  the  presentation  of  affairs  as  given 
by  the  Priestly  writer  (P)  in  Josh.,  which  makes  the  accurate  delimi- 
tation of  the  conquered  territory  among  the  twelve  tribes  to  have 
been  settled  by  Joshua'  after  the  conquest.  Cf  further  Introd. 
pp.  xxxiv  f 

In  utilizing  J's  matter  for  his  introduction  to  Judges,  R'"  regards  it 
as  referring,  not  to  the  first  settlement  in  Cana'an,  but  to  the  outcome 
of  events  '  after  the  death  of  Joshua' '  {v.  i).  Thus,  in  order  to  illustrate 
(from  his  point  of  view)  the  slackness  of  Israel  in  failing  to  carry  out 
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what  they  mi_^ht  have  accomplished  in  obedience  to  Yahweh's  com- 
mand, he  alters  in  several  passages  J's  statement  that  they  '  could  not 
dispossess '  the  Cana'anites  into  '  did  not  dispossess.'  So  in  vv.  ^'-^^  as 
compared  with  the  parallel  passages  in  Josh. ;  and  doubtless  also  in 
V.  '^  (cf.  note).  R''  also  adds  statements  with  regard  to  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  {z>.  *•)  and  the  Philistine  cities  {v.  '*)  which  actually  con- 
flict with  statements  from  J  which  he  incorporates  '(2/7/, 2''").  Cf. 
further  notes  following. 

The  standpoint  of  cli.  2  '"^  is  clearly  that  of  R^  The  severe  censure 
of  Israel  as  a  whole  on  the  ground  that  they  have  wilfully  neglected 
Yahweh's  command  by  failure  to  extirpate  the  inhabitants  'of  Cana'an 
is  of  a  piece  (Bu.  RS.  p.  20)  with  the  deliberate  alteration  of  '  could 
not  dispossess'  into  'did  not  dispossess'  noticed  above.  The 
representation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  apparently  assembled  in  one 
body  at  Bethel  (cf.  note  on  2  ^)  is  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of  J  in 
ch.  I,  which  represents  them  as  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and 
each  making  its  own  settlement  as  best  it  could.  The  speech  which 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  appears  to  be  a  free 
composition  by  R"",  based  upon  reminiscence  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Josh.  (cf.  notes  ad  he).  Wellh.,  however,  is  doubtless 
correct  in  recognizing (C(?;«/.'  p.  210)  that  in  vv.'^^-^^  we  have  genuine 
fragments  of  the  old  narrative  of  J,  describing  the  removal  of  the 
religious  centre  of  Israel  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  after  the  conquest  of 
the  latter  city  by  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  narrated  in  i  ^^  ff. 

The  purpose  of  R'''s  introduction  is  to  explain  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  related  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  by  the  addition 
of  details  known  to  him  which  had  not  been  incorporated  by  the  main 
editor  (R"^^)  in  his  introduction,  c/i.  2^-2,^. 

The  following  words  and  phrases  are  to  be  noticed  as  characteristic 
of  J-:^-'the  Cana'anites,'  as  a  general  term  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  i '  (see  note) ;  'the  Cana'anites  and  the  Perizzites'  coupled, 
1^  {note);  'at  the  first'  (H^nnn),  i»;  'deal  kindly  with'  (lit.  'do 
kindness  with,'  ny  IDH  nti^y),  i  ^^ ;  'dependencies'  (lit.  'daughters,' 
m33),  1 27,  five  times  ;  'and  it  came  to  pass,  when'  (^3  "'^''1),  i  ^^ ;  'dwelt 
ill  the  midst  of '  (mpa  at'''),  129.30.32.33.  'prevailed'  (lit.  'was  heavy,' 

133),  I  35 ;  '  the  Angel  of  Yahweh '  (HIH^  HN^r^),  2  'H).     Cf.   CH^. 


';^t.  I.  ^''  Now  after  the  death  of  Joshua*,  J  the  children  of 

■  I,  I.  after  the  death  of  Joshua'.  As  related  in  Josh.  24-^-'"  (E).  R*" 
assumes  that  he  is  taking  up  the  history  from  the  point  reached  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  Josh.  The  proper  continuation  of  Josh.  24  is 
found,  however,  in  R'^"s  introduction  to  Judg.,  contained  in  ch.  2^"-, 
where  w.^'^  are  nearly  verbally  identical  with  Josh.  24 ^'^■^'•^''•3''.  So 
far  from  dealing  with  events  which  happened  subsequently  to  Joshua's 
death,  the  old  narrative  of  J  pictures  Israel  as  still  at  Gilgal  (2  >),  or 
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Israel  enquired  of  Yahweh,  saying,  '  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first 
against  the  Cana'anites  to  fight  against  them?'  2.  And  Yahweh 
said,  '  Judah  shall  go  up :  behold,  I  have  given  the  land  into 
his  hand.'  3.  And  Judah  said  to  Sime'on  his  brother,  'Go  up 
with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  against  the  Cana'anites, 

close  by  at  Jericho  (i  '^),  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and 
before  the  tribes  had  entered  upon  their  inheritances. 

the  children  of  Israel  cnqiiii-ed^  etc.  Literally  translated,  v.'^  runs, 
'And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  death  of  Joshua',  and  the  children  of 
Israel  enquired,  etc.',  the  use  of  'and'  to  introduce  the  sentence  to 
which  the  time-determination  refers  being  idiomatic  in  Hebrew. 
Thus,  apart  from  R^'s  note  of  time,  the  sentence  is  to  be  rendered, 
'And  the  children,  etc'  This  may  have  formed  the  commencement 
of  J's  narrative  of  the  tribal  conquests:  cf  Additional  note.,  p.  47. 

enquired  of  Yahweh.  The  reference  doubtless  is  to  consultation 
of  the  oracle  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot ;  cf  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  I  Sam.  14^^,  221",  23^,  30*,  etc.  This  lot  was  cast  by  means  of 
Urim  and  Tummim,  as  appears  from  the  undoubtedly  original  form 
of  I  Sam.  14*',  preserved  by  ffi.  Here  Saul's  address  to  Yahweh  runs, 
'O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  wherefore  hast  thou  not  answered  thy 
servant  to-day?  If  this  iniquity  be  in  me,  or  in  Jonathan  my  son, 
O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim ;  but  if  it  be  in  thy  people  Israel, 
give  Tummim.'  Cf  also  i  Sam.  28".  Thus  Urim  and  Tummim  were 
apparently  two  concrete  objects  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephod.  Cf  I  Sam.  14 '^,  where  ffi"^^  preserves  the  true  reading 
'  Ephod '  in  place  of  '  Ark  of  God '  in  |i?.  On  the  nature  of  the 
Ephod,  cf  note  on  ch.  8  ^^ 

Who  shall  go  up.  From  the  Jordan  valley,  which  is  the  point  of 
departure  in  z^. '*,  into  the  hill-country  to  the  west.  The  expression 
'did  'go  up'  is  used,  however,  in  a  general  way  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion.    Cf.  ch.  12  ^  18  ^  I  Sam.  7  7,  Isa.  36 10,  al. 

against  the  Candanites.  The  use  of  '  Cana'anite '  as  a  general  term 
to  describe  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  is  char- 
acteristic of  J  ;  while  E  uses  'Amorite'  in  the  same  general  sense. 
When  greater  accuracy  is  deemed  desirable,  the  Cana'anites  are  de- 
fined as  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,  i.e.  the  maritime  plain  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  the  Amorites  as  inhabitants  of  the  hill-country 
which  lies  between.  So  in  Num.  13*^  (prob.  R^''),  Josh.  11^  (R") ; 
cf  Deut.  I  "19  20^  Josh.  5I,  133^  (both  R°).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain-range  east  of  Jordan  and  north  of  the  Arnon  are  described 
as  Amorites  by  E  and  by  writers  influenced  by  this  source  (R-'^  and 
school  of  D).  Upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms  from 
extraneous  sources,  cf  Additional  note.,  P-  41. 

3.  into  my  lot.  J,  like  E  and  R"  and  P  in  Josh.,  doubtless  repre- 
sented the  partition  of  Cana'an  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  decided 
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and  I  also  will  go  up  with  thee  into  thy  lot.'  So  Sime'on  went 
with  him.  4.  ^^  And  Judah  went  up ;  and  Yahweh  gave  the 
Cana'anites  and  the  Perizzites  into  their  hand ;  and  they  smote 
them  in  Bezek — ten  thousand  men.     5.  J  And  they  came  upon 

by  lot  under  the  direction  of  Joshua'.  Cf.  Introd.  p.  cv.  The  position 
and  (ideal)  extent  of  Judah's  'lot'  is  described  in  Josh.  15  ^'^  P.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  northern  border  ran  from  the  Jordan  near 
its  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea,  and  passing  close  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem  (which  fell  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin),  terminated  at 
the  Mediterranean  near  Jabne'el  (Yebna).  The  southern  border  is 
noticed  under  v.^^  'from  the  Crag.' 

So  Smteon  went  with  him.  The  cities  assigned  to  Sime'on  in 
Josh.  19  ^'^  (P)  fall  within  the  territory  of  Judah  ;  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  are  reckoned  to  Judah  in  Josh.  15  ^'^"^2.42  ^p^_  q-j^g  tribe  of 
Sime'on  seems  to  have  been  very  small.  The  story  of  Gen.  34  (J 
and  P  combined)  probably  reflects  an  early  attempt  made  by  this  tribe 
and  the  tribe  of  Levi  {Additional  note,  p.  437)  to  settle  in  central 
Palestine  ;  when  an  attack  made  upon  the  Cana'anite  city  of  Shechem, 
in  violation  of  friendly  treaty,  provoked  (as  we  may  infer  from 
Gen.  49'  J)  such  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Cana'anites  as  decimated 
the  aggressors  and  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  remnant  of  their 
clans  to  seek  a  settlement  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  As  to  when  this 
Shechem-incident  may  have  occurred,  cf.  Additional  note,  pp.  437  ff. 
In  the  so-called  '  Blessing  of  Moses,'  Deut.  33  (E),  dated  by  Driver 
{Dent.,  ICC,  p.  387)  either  shortly  after  the  rupture  under  Jerobo'am  I., 
or  during  the  middle  and  prosperous  part  of  the  reign  of  Jerobo'am  ll, 
{c.  780  B.C.),  Sime'on  is  not  mentioned  at  all ;  unless  we  follow  the 
suggestion  of  ffi'^^  in  t;'.^'',  and  read,  'and  let  Sime'on  be  few  in 
number '  (pyotJ'  for  VOID.  The  rendering  ttoXvs  iv  dpidficS  rests  on  a 
false  interpretation  of  "ISDO  as  implying  a  lafo^e  number). 

4.  The  verse  seems  to  be  a  summary  statement  by  R''  of  the  result 
of  the  campaign,  based  upon  the  information  afforded  by  J  in  the 
following  verses. 

5.  And  they  catne  upon  Adoni-besek  in  Bezek.  The  name  Adoni- 
bezek  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  since  nowhere  else  do  we  find  a 
Hebrew  proper  name  which  describes  a  man  as  'lord'  of  his  city  or 
country.  The  form  of  name  which  we  should  expect  as  a  compound 
of  Adoni  is  'such  and  such  a  deity  is  lord':  cf.  Adonijah,  'Yah  or 
Yahweh  is  lord,'  Adoniram,  'the  High  one  is  lord,'  and  in  Phoenician 
Adoni-eshmun,  '  Eshmun  is  lord,'  etc.  It  is  conceivable  that  Bezek 
may  have  been  the  name  of  a  local  Cana'anite  deity ;  but  such  a 
deity  is  otherwise  quite  unknown,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
city  should  bear  the  name  of  the  deity,  without  some  such  prefix  as 
Beth,  'house  of  (cf.  Beth-'anath,  Beth-dagon).     Moreover,  no  city 
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Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek,  and  they  fought  against  him,  and  smote 

named  Bezek  in  southern  Palestine  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.; 
and  the  Bezek  of  i  Sam.  1 1  ^  (the  modern  y  irbet  Ibzik,  seventeen  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Nablus  on  the  road  to  Besan)  cannot  be  the  place 
intended,  since  Judah  and  Sime'on  are  represented  as  moving  in 
a  westerly  or  south-westerly  direction  from  Jericho  {v.'^^),  into  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah.  A  site  Qirbet  Bezkeh,  six  miles  S.E.  of 
Lydda,  has  been  advocated  by  Conder  {SIVP.  Mem.  iii.  36),  but 
this  seems  too  far  to  the  west  to  have  been  the  scene  of  action. 

The  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  vJ,  as  the  city  to  which  the  king  was 
taken,  apparently  by  his  own  followers  (cf  noic)^  after  his  mutilation 
by  the  Judaeans,  makes  it  probable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
Adoni-sedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  is  named  in  Josh.  10^  (E)  as  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  against  Joshua' in  southern  Palestine ;  in  which 
case  we  would  seem  to  have  an  account  of  his  fate  different  from  that 
given  by  E  in  Josh.  10^^  fif.  The  view  that,  in  Adoni-sedek,  Sedek  is 
the  name  of  a  Cana'anite  deity  is  plausible,  but  the  evidence  is  in- 
conclusive, a.  Additional  noie,  ^.  A^i.  Adoni-sedek  may  denote  '  my 
lord  is  righteous '  (lit.  '  is  righteousness '  ;  in  accordance  with  the 
common  substitution  of  substantive  for  adjective  in  Heb.),  or  'lord  of 
righteousness.' 

If  Adoni-sedek  be  the  original  form  of  the  name  in  our  passage, 
the  form  Adoni-bezek,  unless  merely  due  to  accidental  corruption,  is 
probably  an  intentional  perversion  made  by  a  late  scribe  in  order  to 
cast  ridicule  epon  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity.  Sedek,  either  the 
deity's  name,  or  ascribing  '  righteousness '  to  the  heathen  divine  '  lord,' 
is  changed  into  bezek,  a  word  unknown  to  us  in  Heb.,  but  very  likely 
existing  with  the  meaning  'pebble'  or  small  'fragment'  of  stone,  as 
in  Syr.  bezkd,  Aram,  bizkd,  perhaps  in  jesting  allusion  to  the  material 
and  helpless  idol  :  cf.  Hab.  2 ''',  where  the  idol  is  described  as  a 
'dumb  stone.'  Such  perversion  of  the  title  of  a  heathen  deity  is 
most  probably  seen  in  Baal-zebub,  'lord  of  flies,'  2  Kgs.  1 2.3.6.16^  fgj. 
an  original  Baal-zebul  (cf  BeeXfe^oirX,  Mk.  3  ^^  and  parallels.  Matt. 
10 2^),  'lord  of  the  mansion'  (temple,  or  heavenly  abode  ;  applied  to 
Yahweh's  abode  in  i  Kgs.  8  ",  Isa.  63  '^ :  cf  Cheyne  in  EB.  col.  407  f ) ; 
and  in  the  substitution  of  boseth,  'shameful  thing,'  for  Ba'al  where 
it  occurs  in  proper  names,  as  in  Ishbosheth  in  2  Sam.  2  *,  etc.,  for 
Eshba'al,  i  Chr.  8^^,  9^^,  and  in  other  cases  :  cf.  the  present  editor's 
Outlines  of  O.  T.  Theology.,  pp.  27  f  Similar  instances  of  the 
perversion  of  names  in  jest  are  noticed  in  ch.  3*  note.  The  form 
ASa)i'i/3efe/<  has  been  adopted  by  ©  in  Josh.  10  (2  codd.  ASow^e/SeK ; 
so  Josephus  and  other  writers  :  cf  Mo.,  Co/nni.,  p.  17). 

Upon  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Adoni-bezek,  it  is 
probable  that  the  words  'in  Bezek'  were  added  still  later  as  an 
explanatory  gloss,  when  the  proper  name  had  come  to  be  under- 
stood as  'lord  of  Bezek.'     The  statement  'they  came  upon  Adoni- 
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the  Cana'anites  and  the  Perizzites.  6.  And  Adoni-bezek  fled; 
and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  captured  him,  and  cut  off  his 
thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  7.  And  Adoni-bezek  said,  'Seventy 
kings,  with  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  used  to 
pick  up  food  under  my  table :  as  I  did,  so  hath  God  requited 
me.'    And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died  there. 

8.  R*"  And  the  children  of  Judah  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and 

Sedek'  does  not  necessarily  postulate  mention  of  the  locality  where 
the  encounter  took  place,  though  this  may  have  existed  in  the  full 
narrative  of  J.  Bu.  would  supply  'the  king  of  Jerusalem'  after  the 
proper  name. 

The  Cand afiites  and  the  Perizzites.  The  two  terms  are  so  coupled 
only  in  J,  Gen.  13',  34^°+  :  the  occurrence  in  t/.*  (R'')  being  adopted 
directly  from  J  in  v.^. 

The  view  that  the  Perizzites  were  a  remnant  of  the  pre-Cana'anitish 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  (cf.  Kautzsch  in  Riehm,  HWB.^W.  p.  121 1) 
is  based  upon  insufficient  grounds.  More  probably  the  term,  like 
P^razt  in  I  Sam.  6^^  Deut.  3^,  denotes  the  dwellers  in  unwalled 
hamlets ;  just  as  the  term  Hivvites  appears  to  denote  communities 
of  tent-dwellers  (cf.  note  on  ch.  10*). 

6.  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  Le  Clerc  and  commen- 
tators after  him  compare  the  statement  of  Aelian  ( Var.  Hist.  ll.  9) 
that  the  Athenians  voted  to  cut  off  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of 
every  one  of  the  Aeginetans,  that  they  might  be  unable  to  carry  a 
spear,  but  able  to  propel  an  oar.  Similar  mutilations  of  prisoners  of 
war  are  noticed  by  Mo.  ad  loc.  Probably,  however,  La.  is  correct  in 
concluding,  with  Calmet,  that  the  mutilation  was  intended  to  degrade 
the  captive  to  the  position  of  a  punished  slave,  rather  than  to  prevent 
the  bearing  of  arms ;  though  the  latter  motive  may  also  have  beea 
operative. 

7.  Seventy  kings.     A  large  raund  number.     Cf.  note  on  ch.  8 '". 

as  I  did,  etc.  There  is  perhaps  an  etiological  connexion  between 
the  tradition  of  Adoni-sedek's  speech  and  the  name  which  he  bears  ; 
the  idea  of  'measure  for  measure'  being  suggested  by  'the  Lord  is 
righteous'  {i.e.  just;  cf.  use  of  term  in  Deut.  25  ^■'',  al.). 

they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  the  verb  must  be 
Adoni-sedek's  own  followers  ;  since  J,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
tells  us  in  •z/.  2^  =  Josh.  15  ^'  that  the  Judaeans  were  unable  to  conquer 
Jerusalem.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  R''  referred  the  verb  to  the 
victorious  Judaeans,  and  so  introduced  his  statement  as  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the  verse  following. 

8.  And  the  children  of  Judah  fought  against  Jerusalem,  etc.  This 
statement  by  R''  is  obviously  incorrect.  So  far  from  the  city  having 
been  captured  and  set  on  fire,  we  are  told  by  J  in  Josh.  15*''  that  the 
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took  it,  and  smote  it  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  city  they 
set  on  fire.  9.  And  afterward  the  children  of  Judah  went  down 
to  fight  against  the  Cana'anites  dwelling  in  the  hill-country  and 
the  Negeb  and  the  Shephelah.      10.  And  Judah  went  against 

sons  of  Judah  were  unable  to  dispossess  the  Jebusites  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem  (so  v.^^,  with  the  variation  'did  not  dispossess'  noticed 
in  the  opening  section).  With  this  failure  to  capture  Jerusalem  agree 
the  facts  of  history  as  otherwise  known  to  us.  In  the  old  story  of 
Judg.  19  Jerusalem  or  Jehus  is  a  'city  of  the  Jebusites,  .  .  .  the  city  of 
foreigners  who  are  not  of  the  children  of  Israel '  {vv.  i''-'^).  And  in  2  Sam. 
j6ff.  tj^g  capture  of  the  city  from  its  Jebusite  inhabitants  is  related  as 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  David.  Even  R°  in  Josh.,  who 
relates  in  10  ^s"-  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  cities  of  three  of 
the  kings  who  took  part  in  the  southern  confederacy  (lo'E),  viz. 
Lachish,  'Eglon,  and  Hebron,  makes  no  statement  as  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  included 
{v,'^^)  in  the  list  of  vanquished  kings  given  in  Josh.  12. 

at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Lit.  '  according  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sword'  (b  of  norm  in  ^sp  as  in  i73X  ''S?  lit.  'according  to  the  mouth 
of  his  eating,'  Ex.  16  ^^),  i.e.  'as  the  sword  devours,'  viz.  without  quarter. 

9.  the  children  of  Judah  went  down.  Jerusalem  is  2593  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  sea-level,  Hebron  (z/.^")  3040  feet ;  and  the  inter- 
vening country  rises  slightly  on  the  whole  rather  than  falls.  Thus 
the  expression  '  went  down '  would  be  in  this  respect  inappropriate. 
The  writer,  however,  is  thinking,  not  merely  of  the  much  lower  Negeb 
and  Shephelah,  but  also  of  the  fall  in  the  hill-country  from  the 
central  plateau  on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  both  westward  towards 
the  Shephelah,  and  towards  the  wilderness  of  Judah  in  the  direction 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

the  Negeb.  The  arid  steppe-region  extending  from  a  little  south  of 
Hebron,  where  the  hill-country  gradually  sinks,  to  Kadesh-Barnea' 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Be'er-sheba'  on  the  border  of  the  desert. 
The  root  3JJ  in  New  Heb.  and  Aram,  means  '  to  be  dry  or  parched'; 
and  Negeb  accordingly  must  denote  '  the  dry  region ' :  cf.  v.  '^  where 
springs  of  water  are  named  as  a  desideratum.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Palestine  'the  Negeb,'  or,  'towards  the  Negeb,'  is  a  common 
designation  of  the  south.  Negeb  is  in  R.V.  always  rendered  'the 
South'  (with  capital  S) ;  but  its  application  to  a  particular  region 
of  southern  Palestine  requires  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  term. 

the  Shephelah.  A  term  meaning  'lowland,'  and,  according  to 
Smith  {HG.  pp.  201  fif.),  properly  applied  to  the  low  hills  or  downs 
lying  between  the  Judaean  hill-country  to  the  east  and  the  maritime 
plain  (called  'emel\  'the  Vale,'  by  J  in  v.^^)  to  the  west — a  region 
which,  as  distinct  both  from  hill-country  and  plain,  was  constantly 
debatable  ground  between   the    Israelites   and    Philistines.      Smith 
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the  Cana'anites  who  dwelt  in  Hebron  :  (now  the  name  of  Hebron 

clearly  proves  the  distinct  character  of  this  region,  as  separated 
from  the  hill-country  of  Judah  by  a  series  of  valleys  running  south- 
ward from  Aijalon,  a  distinction  which  does  not  exist  north  of  Aijalon, 
where  the  hill-country  slopes  down  directly  into  the  maritime  plain. 
Yet  there  are  indications  that  the  use  of  the  term  Shephelah  was  not 
always  or  at  all  times  thus  limited  in  its  application.  As  Buhl  {Gcogr. 
p.  104,  n  ^^^)  remarks,  the  specification  of  the  cities  in  the  Shephelah 
in  Josh.  15  ^^^^-  points  to  a  wider  application,  especially  7/7/.''°""  which 
include  the  Philistine  cities  with  their  neighbouring  villages  as  far 
west  as  the  sea  and  as  far  south  as  the  wady  of  Egypt  (wady  el- Aris) ; 
these  latter  verses  indicating  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  term  at  the 
period  at  which  they  were  penned,  even  if  they  be  regarded  as  a  later 
interpolation.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ffi  render- 
ing TTfSiov  or  17  nedivT],  and  from  Eusebius'  statement  {OS.  296^")  that 
the  term  includes  all  the  low  country  (nedivrj)  lying  about  Eleuther- 
opolis  (Bet-Gibrin)  to  the  north  and  west.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Ob.'^,  2  Chr.  28'^  appear  expressly 
to  distinguish  the  Shephelah  from  the  territory  of  the  Philistines  (the 
maritime  plain) ;  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  Zech.  7  ^,  which 
refers  to  the  period  when  the  Shephelah  was  inhabited  by  Judah. 
The  usage  of  the  term  thus  appears  to  have  fluctuated  between  a 
wider  and  narrower  application,  the  wider  and  looser  usage  probably 
being  relatively  later. 

10.  And  Jiidah  went,  etc.  J's  account  of  the  conquest  of  Hebron 
and  Debir  is  found  in  Josh.  15  i*"^^.  There,  after  a  statement  by  a 
late  Priestly  writer  {v.  '^)  that  Caleb  was  given  Hebron  or  Kiriath- 
arba'  as  his  portion,  we  read: — 'i'*-  And  Caleb  dispossessed  from 
thence  the  three  sons  of  'Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 
'^-  And  he  went  up  thence  against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir,  etc.,'  vv. 
^*'^  being  verbally  identical  with  Judg.  i  ""^^,  except  for  the  variation 
P">  'and  he  went,' Judg.  i",  for  Pyi  'and  he  went  up,'  Josh.  15'*, 
and  the  addition  lilDD  |t3pn,  '  who  was  younger  than  he,'  in  Judg.  i ", 
after  the  words  '  the  brother  of  Caleb.'  The  parallel  to  v.  '^  of  Josh, 
is  found  in  Judg.  i^'^'^  and  the  names  of  the  sons  of 'Anak  at  the  end 
of7/.'*>. 

Judg.  !"*'•'',  'And  they  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb,  as  Moses  had  said,' 
is  J's  statement  upon  which  Josh.  15^^  is  based  by  a  late  redactor 
who  inserted  the  narrative  of  J  into  the  midst  of  the  P  document  in 
Josh.  The  original  form  of  J's  narrative  is  found  if  we  place  Judg.  i^"* 
before  Josh.  15"-''':  cf  Additional  note,  p.  48.  The  dislocation  in 
Judg.  I  by  which  v.^^  comes  later  on  instead  of  prior  to  z/.  10 end  jg  ^J^,g 
to  R'',  who,  by  his  insertion  of  7/7/.^'°  down  to  'and  they  smote,' 

*  Buhl's  furtlier  objections  to  Smith's  view  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  met  by 
the  latter  writer  in  Expositor,  1896,  pp.  404  ff. 
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formerly  was  Kiriatharba  :)  and  they  smote  J  Sheshai  and  Ahiman, 

doubtless  intended  to  represent  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah  as  acting  in 
concert. 

Hebron.  The  modern  el-Halil,  i.e.  'the  Friend,'  an  abbreviation 
of  '  Town  of  the  Friend  of  God '  (the  Mohammedan  title  for  Abraham), 
about  eighteen  miles  a  little  west  of  due  south  of  Jerusalem. 

noiu  the  name  of  Hebroft  fonnerly,  etc.  So  exactly  Josh.  14 '^  (in 
a  section  14^1°  R°,  but  probably  a  later  note).  The  statement  that 
Kiriath-arba'  was  the  same  as  Hebron  is  also  found  in  Gen.  23  2,  35  2^, 
Josh.  15  i^-5\  20^,  21  '1  (all  P),  and  the  name  appears  in  a  list  of  cities 
inhabited  by  the  children  of  Judah  in  Nehemiah's  time,  Neh.  ii^^t. 

KiriaiJi-arbd .  The  name  means  'City  of  Four';  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  'Four,'  like  'Seven'  in  Be'er-sheba',  'Well  of 
Seven,'  is  a  divine  title.  Probably  both  '  Four '  and  '  Seven  '  repre- 
sent aspects  of  the  Moon-god,  the  former  referring  to  the  four  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  latter  to  one  quarter,  or  the  seven-day  week.  For  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  view  is  based,  cf.  Additional  7iotL\  p.  43. 
The  view  generally  adopted  that  'City  of  Four'  means  Tetrapolis, 
fourfold  city  or  city  of  four  federated  tribes,  is  based  merely  upon 
conjecture ;  and  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  it,  unless  it 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  name  Hebron  may  possibly  be  explained 
'as  'association'  or  'federation.'  The  Priestly  writer  in  Josh.  15'', 
21"  1^  would  appear  to  suppose  Arba'  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the'Anakite  clans  originally  inhabiting  Hebron  ;  and  in  Josh.  14  ^'•'  J^ 
Arba'  is  stated  to  have  been  'the  greatest  man  among  the  'Anakites.' 
In  all  these  passages,  however,  <&  reads  'the  metropolis  of 'Anak,' 
cr 'of  the 'Anakites '  (jiij;r/3d7roXts  =  DN  'mother,'  i.e.  'mother-city,'  as 
in  2  Sam.  20  *^) ;  and  Mo.  argues  with  reason  that  this  was  the  original 
reading,  and  that  the  alteration  in  |^  is  due  to  a  scribe  who  mis- 
understood the  sense  in  which  the  term  '  mother '  is  used. 

Sheshai.,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai.  Described  in  v."^^  as  'the 
three  sons  of  'Anak ' — a  statement  with  which  the  three  proper  names 
were  originally  connected  in  J's  account.  Cf.  the  first  note  on  7'.'". 
The  reference  is  to  three  'Anakite  clans  rather  than  to  three  indivi- 
duals. In  Num.  13  "  (JE)  the  spies,  and  notably  Caleb  (cf.  note  on 
V.  ^^),  come  across  the  same  three  in  their  reconnaissance  of  Hebron 
— a  fact  which  perhaps  has  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Caleb's 
conquest  of  Hebron  (cf.  Additional  note,  p.  46).  Mo.  speaks  of  the 
'Anakite  names  as  'of  distinctively  Aramaic  type'  ;  but  it  is  more  to 
the  point  to  observe  that  they  seem  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  North 
Arabia.  It  should  be  noticed  that  names  with  the  termination  -«/,  as 
in  Talmai  and  Sheshai,  appear  to  have  been  specially  numerous 
among  the  Judaeans,  and  not  least  among  the  Calibbite  and  Jerah- 
me'elite  elements  of  this  mixed  tribe.  Cf.  the  genealogy  of  i  Chr.  2, 
and  notice  besides  Hushai,  2  Sam.  15^-,  al.,  and  the  Gittite  Ittai, 
2   Sam.   i5'^a/.     The  name  Talmai  occurs  in  2  Sam.  3^,  13^^  as 
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and  Talmai.  ii.  TAnd  they  went  up^  thence  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Debir.      (Now  the  name  of  Debir  formerly  was 

borne  by  a  king  of  the  Aramaean  state  Geshur  (probably  north  of 
Gile'ad),  and  Talmi  has  been  found  in  inscriptions  from  el-' Ola  near 
Tema  as  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Lihhyan  (D.  H,  Miiller,  Epi- 
graphisdte  Dcnkmiiler  aus  Arabien,  p.  5,  quoted  by  Sayce,  HCM, 
p.  189  «.).  The  Nabatean  form  is  Talmu  or  Talimu  :  cf.  CIS.  ii. 
321,  344,  348.  The  name  is  closely  akin  to  Bab.  taliJiiu.,  Sam. 
/*/?;«,  '  uterine  brother '  ;  cf  Aram.  Bar-tulmai  (Bartholomew). 
Sheshai  Ptrtr,  ®^  2e(re»,    "^  2ecro-ei.      Josh.    IS^*©"'-    Sovcrei,   ^  ^ovfyai. 

Num.  1322  ffi^  2fo-ei,  "Sfo-o-ei.     Cf  Shashai,  ^^^^  Ezr.  10*0  ffi^''  2eo-et, 

identical  with  ffi"  'S.icrm^  ^  ^facrfis  of  i  Esdr.  9^^)  is  apparently  a 
variation  of  the  name  Shisha  or  Shavsha  (KC'^t^,  NK'IE'")  borne  by  a 

Judaean  of  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  (i  Kgs.  4^,  i  Chr.  18  ^®) ; 
and  names  with  this  termination  -a  (with  final  X)  are  likewise  charac- 
teristic of  Judah  (cf.  I  Chr.  2),  and  point  to  North  Arabian  influence, 
which  may  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  operative  in  southern 
Cana'an  as  early  as  the  time  of  the'Anakites.  Shavsha  (more  original 
than  Shisha  :  cf  NHTK.  p.  38)  undoubtedly  stands  for  Shamsha, 
i.e.  'the  Sun';  cf  Aram.  Ki-Savas  i^W^y)  for  Bab.  Ki-SamaS  in 
an  inscription  of  B.c.  504 :  CIS.  ii.  65  (cited  by  Cheyne  in  EB. 
4433)-  Sheshai,  which,  as  the  fflr  variants  indicate,  may  have  been 
originally    Shavshai,    Shashshai,    or    Shishshai    ('•K^IE',  ""^^^  ''B'B'), 

may  be  compared  with  the  late  ^ah.^assu  for  sanisu,  'sun.'  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  Heb.  Samson  (properly  Shimshon ;  Bab. 
Samsanu,  BDB.  s.v.)  perhaps  'Sun-man,'  and  the  place-name 
Beth-shemesh,  '  House  of  the  Sun,'  also  belong  to  southern  Palestine. 
In  Ahiman  the  element  man  is  probably  the  name  or  title  of  a 
deity,  perhaps  Meni,  the  god  oifate  or  destiny  mentioned  in  Isa.  65^*. 
Cf.  the  goddess  Manothu  in  the  Nabatean  inscriptions ;  Ar.  Manat, 
Kuran  53  ^".  The  name  belongs  to  the  familiar  class  which  claims 
relationship  to  a  deity  : — '  Brother  of  Man,'  or  '  Man  is  my  brother.' 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  (p^nsi)  in  the  list  of  Levites  in  i  Chr. 

g"  is  probably  an  erroneous  dittography  of  the  following  DHTISI 
'  and  their  brethren.' 

II.  And  they  went  up.     Reading  ^y>l  with  ffi"  and  ||  Josh.  15  i-\  in 

place  of  ?§  ^P'l.     The  singular  verb  is  taken  by  R*"  to  refer,  as  a 

collective,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  mentioned  by  him  in  z'.^" ;  but  in  the 
original  narrative  of  J  it  referred  to  Caleb.     Cf.   the  first  note  on 

Debir.     The  site  commonly  accepted  for  Debir  is  ez-Zahariyyeh, 
which  lies  about  eleven  miles  south-west  of  llebron,  and  which  'may 
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Kiriath-sepher.)     12.  And  Caleb  said,  'He  that  smiteth  Kiriath- 

be  regarded  as  the  frontier  town  between  the  hill-country  and  the 
Negeb'  (Smith,  HG.  p.  279  ;  cf.  Trumbull,  Kadesk-Barttea,  pp.  104  f.). 
This  identification  depends  merely  upon  conjecture.  It  suits  the 
connexion  in  which  Debir  stands  in  Josh.  15^8-51  with  Socoh  (the 
modem  Suwekeh),  'Anab  ("Anab),  and  Eshtemoh  (elsewhere  Esh- 
temoa,  probably  the  modern  es-Semu),  which  are  all  in  close 
proximity,  and  the  narrative  of  t/z/. '*"•  (cf.  ttote  on  v.'^^) ;  but  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  noticed  by  Sayce  {DB.  i.  p.  578a)  that  Petrie  found 
no  traces  at  ez-Zahariyyeh  of  anything  older  than  the  Roman  period.* 

It  may  also  be  observed  that,  while  Hebron  stands  3040  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  elevation  of  ez-Zahariyyeh  (2 1 50  feet)  is  nearly  900  feet 
lower,  and  the  descent  from  the  former  site  to  the  latter  appears,  in 
the  main,  to  be  gradual  and  continuous.  J  Thus,  if  the  reading  'And 
they  went  up  from  thence  {i.e.  from  Hebron)  to  Debir'  is  correct,  the 
identification  of  Debir  with  ez-Zahariyyeh  would  seem  to  be  excluded, 
unless  we  regard  the  expression  'went  up'  as  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  making  a  campaign  (cf.  note  on  z/.'),  an  explanation  which 
the  precise  'from  thence'  (HE'D)  may  be  thought  to  render  somewhat 
improbable.  The  only  site  south  of  Hebron  which  seems  to  stand 
on  a  higher  elevation  is  Yutta  (3747  feet)  ;  but  this  corresponds  in 
name  at  least  with  the  Biblical  Juttah,  Josh.  15^^,  21  *®. 

Kitiath-sepher.  As  vocalized,  the  name  appears  to  mean  'book- 
city' :  ^^^  TToXii  ypafifidrcov  (and  so  Ct"'^''  in  Josh.  15  ^^i^,  and  in 
1 5  *^,  where  ]t?  reads  Kiriath-sannah,  probably  a  textual  error) ; 
IL  'civitas  litterarum' ;  &^  'city  of  writings' ;  ST  'archive-city.'  Upon 
this  slight  basis,  merely,  Sayce  builds  the  theory  that  the  city 'must  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  library  like  those  of  the  great  cities  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria, — a  library  which  doubtless  consisted  in  large  measure 

*  Conder's  statement  {Tent  Work,  p.  245)  that  the  name  Debir  '  has  the  same 
meaning  '  as  ez-Zahariyyeh  is  wholly  incorrect.  It  may  be  true  that  the  name  of 
the  modern  village  is  '  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  "  back  "  of  a  long  ridge.' 
Zahr  means  '  back,  and  zahar  is  applied  to  '  the  exterior  and  elevated  part  of  a 
stony  tract'  (so  Lane),  both  words  being  derived  from  a  verb  zahara,  'to  be 
outward,  exterior,  apparent.'  But  Debir,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be  explained 
from  Ar.  dabara,  'to  be  behind,'  whence  dabr  and  dubr,  'hindmost  or  back 
part,'  and  is  the  same,  apparently,  as  the  Heb.  word  used  in  i  Kgs.  6  ^^  a/,  as 
the  older  name  of  the  most  holy  place  in  Solomon's  temple,  which,  upon  this 
etymology,  maybe  rendered  'shrine.'  The  contrast  in  sense  between  the  two 
roots  is  clearly  seen  if  we  compare  zahir,  'exterior'  (commonly  opposed  to 
batin,  'interior')  with  dabr,  'the  location  or  quarter  that  is  behind  a  thing' 
(so  Lane). 

+  Cf.  SWP.  Great  Map,  xxi.  Smith  {loc.  ctt.),  though  regarding  the  identi- 
ficfition  of  ez-Zahariyyeh  with  Debir  as  probable,  describes  the  journey  from 
Hebron  as  a  descent  '  over  moors  and  through  wheat-fields,  arranged  in  the 
narrower  wadies  in  careful  terraces,  but  lavishly  spread  over  many  of  the 
broader  valleys. ' 
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sepher,  and  taketh  it,  I  will  give  him  'Achsah  my  daughter  as 
wife.'      13.  And  'Othniel,  the   son   of   Kenaz,   the  R*"  younger 

of  books  on  clay  which  may  yet  be  brought  to  light '  {HCM.  p.  54). 
If  the  name  really  meant  '  city  of  books,'  or  rather  '  records,'  we  should 
expect  the  form  D^TDD  TT'lp  (Kiriath-s<^pharim  :  cf  Kiriath-y<='arim) ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  plur.  D''"lSD  may  have  been  written  in  the 
abbreviated  form  '"IDD,  which  came  to  be  mistaken  for  the  singular 
(cf  footnote  §  on  p.  124).  €r°  in  this  passage  reads  Kapiaa-craxfiap, 
i.e.,  apparently,  Kiriath-sopher,  'city  of  the  scribe';  a  name  which 
W.  M.  Miiller  would  recognize  in  the  Egyptian  Bai-ti-tu-pa-ira, 
'house  of  the  scribe'  {AE.  p.  174).  This  vocalization  of  the  Heb. 
name  is  in  itself  more  probable. 

12.  And  Caleb  said.  The  statement  evidently  points  back  to  an 
earlier  mention  of  Caleb  in  J's  original  narrative.  Cf  the  first  note 
on  z/. '**.  Caleb  is  called  'the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenizzite'  in 
Num.  32i2(P),  Josh.  14 ''•i*  (R°).  In  JE's  narrative  of  the  mission  of 
the  spies  to  explore  the  Negeb  (Num.  13,  14)  he  is  the  only  spy  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  the  only  one  among  the  number  who  maintains 
the  possibility  of  the  conquest  of  the  'Anakites  inhabiting  the  region 
(Num.  13^").  In  the  later  narrative  of  P,  which  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  JE  in  these  two  chapters,  and  in  which  the  twelve  spies  (one 
for  every  tribe,  and  all  named)  explore  the  whole  of  Cana'an,  Joshua' 
is  associated  with  Caleb  (the  representative  of  Judah)  in  urging  the 
immediate  conquest  of  the  land.  Cf.  for  the  analysis  of  the  narra- 
tive. Gray,  Numbers  (ICC),  pp.  128  fif.  In  Josh.  H^-^^  (R°  based  on 
JE)  Joshua  grants  Hebron  to  Caleb  in  response  to  his  request,  and 
in  remembrance  of  the  promise  of  Moses  made  to  Caleb  after  the 
return  of  the  spies. 

Caleb's  clan  of  the  Kenizzites  appears  from  Gen.  36"  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Edomites,  and,  hke  the  allied  clan  of  the  Jerahme'el- 
ites(i  Chr.  a^'^'*^),  still  remained  distinct  from  Judah  in  the  early  days 
of  David  :  cf  i  Sam.  27  ^0,  30  '*.  Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Kenizzites,  like  other  elements  which  went  to  form  the  mixed 
tribe  of  Judah,  really  entered  and  settled  in  the  Negeb  by  advancing 
northward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh-Barnea,  and  that  the 
tradition  which  makes  the  granting  of  Hebron  and  Debir  to  Caleb 
subsequent  to  and  dependent  upon  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Cana'an  under  Joshua,  represents  a  later  adjustment  of  facts.  Cf. 
Additional  note,  p.  44. 

13.  '  OthnicI,  the  son  of  Kcnaz.  The  reference  is  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Caleb,  to  a  Kenizzite  family  rather  than  an  individual. 
'Othniel  is  named  in  ch.  3"  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  a  foreign 
oppressor. 

the  younger  brother  of  Caleb.  The  sentence  may  be  construed 
grammatically  as  referring  either  to   Kenaz  (so  ffi)   or  to  'Othniel 
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J  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him'Achsah  his  daughter 
as  wife.  14.  And  when  she  came,  ^he^  incited  Hier^  to  ask  of 
her  father  a  field :  and  she  lighted  down  from  off  the  ass ;  and 
Caleb  said  to  her,  'What  wouldest  thou?'  15.  And  she  said  to 
him,  '  Grant  me  a  present ;  for  thou  hast  set  me  in  the  land  of 
the  Negeb ;  so  give  me  springs  of  water.'  And  Caleb  gave  her 
the  upper  springr^  and  the  nether  springn. 

(so  U) ;  but,  since  Caleb  is  himself  called  '  the  Kenizzite '  (of.  note 
above),  it  seems  clear  that  he  too  is  regarded  as  a  descendant  or 
'  son '  of  Kenaz,  and  that  Caleb  and  '  Othniel  are  ranked  as  brothers. 
This  was  the  view  of  R'',  who  added,  after  'the  brother  of  Caleb,'  the 
words  '  who  was  younger  than  he '  (so  ch.  3  "),  in  order  to  explain  how 
the  fact  that 'Othniel  married  his  own  niece  did  not  imply  a  great 
disparity  in  age.  R^'s  addition  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  narrative 
of  J  in  Josh.     Cf  the  first  note  on  v.  "^'. 

he  gave  him  '  Achsah,  etc.  Probably  the  story  implies  the  union  of 
two  families  of  the  Kenizzites. 

14.  when  she  came.  Apparently,  as  Mo.  suggests,  'Achsah  is  pic- 
tured as  arriving  to  meet  her  father  and  her  future  husband  from 
some  place  of  safety,  such  as  Hebron,  where  she  had  been  left  during 
the  attack  on  Debir. 

he  incited  her.     Reading  nn^D"'1  with  ffi,  H,  .S*",  H"  here,  and  U  and 

some  MSS.  of  ffir  in  II  Josh.  15  1^,  in  place  of  ?^  'she  incited  him.'  The 
correction  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  request,  as  nar- 
rated, comes  from  'Achsah. 

15.  a  presetit.  Lit.  'a  blessing,'  in  the  tangible  form  of  a  gift. 
The  expression  is  so  used  in  Gen.  33"  (E),  i  Sam.  25  2^,  30  ^^ 
2  Kgs.  5  '^ 

thou  hast  set  nte,  etc.  The  character  of  the  district  (Negeb,  'the 
dry  region' ;  cf.  v.^  note)  justifies  the  request. 

springs  of  water.  The  Heb.  word  gt{ll6th,  here  rendered  'springs,' 
is  otherwise  unknown,  and  the  meaning  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  context.*  It  may  perhaps  be  an  old  Cana'anite  word  which 
dropped  into  disuse  in  later  Hebrew;  or,  as  Mo.  thinks,  'a  proper 
name  of  alien  origin'  (so  Bu.). 

the  tipper  spring  and  the  lower  spring.     Reading  n^3  sing,  with 

the  old  fem.  termination,  as  is  demanded  by  the  sing,  adjectives 
n"'^y  and  n'^rinri.    This  old  termination,  as  seen  in  gullath,  is  frequent, 

*  Cf. ,  however,  73  in  Cant.  4i2b_  which,  if  not  merely  a  corruption  of  |3 
'garden,'  which  occurs  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  (as  presupposed  by  ffi,  U,  =,p), 
probably  means  'spring':  p^iVJ    PS  parallel  to  D^inn    PVIO 
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1 6.  And   THobab   the^  Kenite,   the   father-in-law   of  Moses, 

as  Bu.  remarks,  in  Cana'anite  place-names,  e.g.  Sephath,  Ba'alath, 
Sarephath:  cf.  NHTK.  p.  42  f.  ||  Josh.  15  •»  has  the  plur.  'the 
upper  springs,  etc'  The  springs  in  question  have  been  plausibly 
identified  with  the  springs  of  Sell  ed-Dilbeh  between  Hebron  and 
ez-Zahariyyeh,  'on  the  north,  the  'Ain  Hegireh  with  a  shadoof  for 
irrigation,  and  on  the  south  the  "Ain  Dilbeh,  a  square  pool  covered 
with  weeds  '(Smith,  HG.  p.  279,  n^).  Cf.  SIVP.  Mem.  iii.  p.  302. 
Mo.  notices  the  fact  that  these  springs  are  somewhat  nearer  to  Hebron 
than  to  ez-Zahariyyeh,  and  appositely  remarks  that  the  story  'is 
told  to  explain  or  establish  the  claim  of  'Achsah,  a  branch  of  the 
Kenizzite  clan'Othniel  of  Debir,  to  waters  which  by  their  situation 
seemed  naturally  to  belong  to  the  older  branch,  the  Calebites  of 
Hebron.' 

16.  And  Hobab  the  Kenite.     Reading  ">ypn   yirw  with  Mo.,  Bu., 

No.  (cf.  ch.  4"),  in  place  of  ?^  '•yp  ^J3!|^  'And  the  children  of  Kenite,' 

which  cannot  be  original,  since  the  gentilic  adjective  '  Kenite'  cannot 
be  used  of  an  individual  without  the  Article,  which  is  tacitly  inserted 
in  R.V.  The  words,  '  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,'  which  follow,  seem 
to  demand  mention  of  the  proper  name,  ffi'^'',  S)^  read,  'And  the 
children  of  Hobab  the  Kenite,'  a  text  which  suits  the  pi.  verb  xy^ 
'went  up,'  in  v.^^\  but  not  the  sing,  at^'l  '^17*1    'and  he  went  and 

dwelt,'  in  v.^^'^.  ffi"  reads  'Jethro'  in  place  of  'Hobab.'  These 
variations  suggest  that  the  original  of  ffi  already  lacked  the  proper 
name,  and  that  the  lacuna  was  differently  supplied  in  different  MSS. 
(Stu.,  Meyer);  though  it  is  possible  that  the  reading  'Jethro'  repre- 
sents the  substitution  of  the  better  known  name  of  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  in  place  of  Hobab  (Mo.,  La.).  The  reading  of  ffi'^'"  is  adopted 
by  La.,  Kit.,  and  may  be  original  :  but  the  sing,  verbal  forms  in  ?7. '^** 
favour  the  reading  adopted  above ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  tlie 
pi.  verb  in  v.^^^  has  been  altered  from  sing.  n?y  to  suit  the  subject 
as  it  stands  in  ?^.     Meyer  {^IN.  p.  90)  emends   ppl  simply,  and  thus 

reads,  'And  Kain,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  went  up,  etc.';  but,  as 
Mo.  notices,  the  mention  of  '  Hobab  the  Kenite'  in  ch.  4",  whether 
it  be  original  or  a  later  gloss,  depends  upon  and  substantiates  the 
reading  in  our  passage,  Moses'  father-in-law  being  elsewhere 
described  not  as  a  Kenite  but  as  a  Midianite. 

Kain  occurs  as  the  tribal  name  of  the  Kenites  in  ch.  4",  Num.  24*- 
(JE).  The  name  may  denote  a  worker  in  metal,  and  perhaps  indi- 
cates that  this  form  of  industry  was  characteristic  of  the  tribe.  For 
the  theory  that  the  story  of  Cain  (Kain)  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  4  J) 
was  intended  to  explain  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Kenites  and  their  skill 
as  artificers,  cf  Cheyne,  EB.  621  f  ;  Skinner,  Genesis  {ICC),  pp.  1 1 1  ff. 
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nwent  up  from  the  City  of  Palms  with  the  children  of  Judah 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of 'Arad  ;  and 

the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Moses'  father-in-law,  when  first  intro- 
duced in  Ex.  2^*  (J),  is  called  Re'uel.  The  document  E,  which  takes 
up  the  narrative  in  Ex.  3,  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  Jethro;  and 
this  name  is  uniformly  employed  elsewhere  in  E.  Num.  10-^  (J) 
mentions  '  Hobab,  the  son  of  Re'uel,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.' 
Here  it  is  ambiguous  whether  the  title  'father-in-law'  refers  to 
Hobab  or  Re'uel ;  and,  if  this  passage  stood  alone  in  mentioning 
Hobab,  we  should  naturally  refer  the  title  to  Re'uel  in  agreement  with 
Ex.  2  '**,  and  regard  Hobab  as  brother  to  Sipporah,  Moses'  wife,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Moses.  But  from  Judg.  4"  the  title  'father-in-law' 
is  clearly  seen  to  refer  to  Hobab.  It  is  true  that  R.V.  text^  in  order 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  renders  'brother-in-law';  but  this  is  quite 
unwarrantable.  The  Heb.  term  employed,  hothen,  is  the  same  as 
the  Ar.  hatin,  properly  'circumciser,'  the  original  reference  being  to 
the  nomadic  custom  by  which  the  father-in-law  performed  the  rite  of 
circumcision  upon  the  bridegroom  (Heb.  hdthdn,  'the  circumcised') 
shortly  before  marriage.  Probably  Hobab  is  the  true  name  of  Moses' 
father-in-law  according  to  J,  and  Re'uel  is  a  remoter  ancestor — per- 
haps the  clan-name. 

went  up.  Cf.  note  on  v. ',  '  who  shall  go  up.'  The  3rd  sing.  Tw]i 
is  read  in  place  of  pi.  "VV  in  !§•     Cf.  the  first  note  on  this  verse. 

the  City  of  Palms.  Mentioned  again  in  ch.  3'^.  Deut.  34', 
2  Chr.  28  '^  t,  the  two  latter  passages  showing  the  reference  to  be  to 
Jericho.  Jos.  {BJ.  iv.  viii.  3)  alludes  to  the  '  many  kinds  of  date- 
palms,  differing  from  each  other  in  flavour  and  name,'  which  flourished 
in  his  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  owing  to  the  fertilizing 
influence  of  Elisha''s  fountain.  Other  references  are  collected  by 
Smith,  HG.  p.  266,  n  *.  At  the  present  day  the  palms  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  site  of  Jericho  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  Tell 
es-Sultan,  a  large  mound  which  lies  in  the  Jordan  valley  five  miles 
west  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  central  range  of  hills,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  which  affords  a  passage  into  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  valley  of  'Achor. 
Just  below  Tell  es-Sultan  lies  the  'Ain  es-Sultan,  which  must  be 
identified  as  EIisha''s  fountain.  The  modern  Jericho  (Eriha)  is  a 
squalid  village  lying  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south, 

with  the  children  of  fiidah.  Num.  lo^^ff- (J)  records  Moses' 
invitation  to  Hobab  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Israel,  and  join  in  the 
occupation  of  Cana'an. 

into  the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of'Arad.  The 
description  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  text  may  be  suspected  ;  but 
the  case  for  its  rejection  is  not  convincing.  Mo.  regards  the  state- 
ment as  'self  contradictory,'  because  'the  wilderness  of  Judah,  the 
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he  went  and  dwelt  with  Tthe  'Amalekites^.     17.  And  Judah  went 

barren  steeps  in  which  the  mountains  break  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  Negeb  are  distinct  regions.'  The  fact  that  in  Josh.  15  ^^-^'^(F), 
the  territory  of  Judah  is  divided  into  'the  Negeb'  (w.^^-^"^),  'the 
Shephelah'  (vv.^^-"),  'the  Hill-country'  (vv.*^-^),  and  'the  Wilder- 
ness '  (vv.  6162)^  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  draw  such  a  distinction ; 
but  the  precise  term,  'the  wilderness  of  Judah,'  only  occurs  once 
again  in  the  O.  T.  in  the  heading  of  Ps.  63,  and  is  there  applied  to 
the  scene  of  David's  wanderings  during  his  outlaw  life,  including 
doubtless  'the  wilderness  of  Ziph'  (i  Sam.  23",  26 ^j  Tell  Zif),  'the 
wilderness  of  Ma'on,'  in  the  ''Arabah  south  of  Jeshimon'  (i  Sam.  23", 
25  1  ffi*^ ;  Tell  Main),  close  to  Carmel  (i  Sam.  25  ^ ;  el-Kurmul,  about 
one  mile  north  of  Main),  'the  wilderness  of  'En-gedi'  (i  Sam.  24^ ; 
'Ain  Gidi).  Ziph,  Ma'on,  and  Carmel  are  assigned  in  Josh.  15^^  not 
to  'the  Wilderness'  but  to  'the  Hill-country.'  The  wilderness  of  Ziph 
and  of  Ma'on  may  be  thought  of,  then,  as  the  region  immediately 
eastward  of  these  cities  breaking  down  towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  but, 
if  this  part  of  the  Wilderness  actually  took  its  name  from  two  cities  in 
the  Hill-country,  it  might  be  said  to  extend  into  the  Hill-country,  and 
(conceivably)  to  be  'the  Wilderness  of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Hill- 
country.'  "Arad  is  to  be  identified  with  Tell  'Arid,  'a  barren-looking 
eminence  rising  above  the  country  around'  (Rob.  BR\  ii.  p.  loi), 
which  lies  seventeen  miles  nearly  due  south  of  Hebron,  and  about  half 
that  distance  due  south  of  Ma'on.  Some  eight  miles  south-west  of  Tell 
'Arad  is  el-Milh,  which  is  probably  the  City  of  Salt  (Heb.  'ir  kam- 
melah)  mentioned  in  Josh.  1 5  "^  as  one  of  the  six  cities  in  '  the  Wilder- 
ness.' 'En-gedi,  the  only  other  one  of  these  six  cities  which  can  be 
identified,  lies  approximately  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Tell  Arad, 
and  the  three  sites  are  so  placed  that  a  line  drawn  from  'En-gedi  to 
el-Milh  would  fall  upon  Tell  'Arad  (cf  Map  iv).  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  "Arad  (though  assigned  to  the  Negeb  in  the  possibly  composite 
passage,  Num.  21  ^  JE)  might  have  been  included  in  'the  Wilderness' 
if  it  had  been  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh.  15. 
Just  as  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Ma'on  appears  to  denote  not 
precisely  the  region  in  which  these  cities  were  situated,  but  the  barren 
country  to  the  east  which  bordered  upon  them,  so  the  Negeb  of  'Arad 
may  denote  that  part  of  the  Negeb  bordering  upon  'Arad  to  the  south, 
into  which  the  wilderness  of  Judah  might  be  said  to  extend  (cf  'the 
Negeb  of  the  Kenites,'  i  Sam.  27 '"). 

All  suggested  emendations  of  the  passage  base  themselves,  to  some 
extent,  upon  ffi.  ffi''  reads  eiy  T^v  fpTjfiov  Tr]v  oSaav  iv  tm  vora  lovba, 
fj  i(TTiv  inl  Kara^da-eoos  ApaS.  ffi^'',  &^  (besides  omitting  17  ia-riv) 
transpose  lovSa  and  place  it  after  tprjfiov  as  in  ?1|  ;  but  the  word  is 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  S^  and  it  seems  clear  that  ffi"  represents 
the  more  original  form  of  ffi.  Hence  La.  reads  3JJ3  "li^'^>t  "13TD3 
TlV    *Tli03    min"'     'into  the  wilderness  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of 
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with  Sime'on  his  brother,  and  they  smote  the  Cana'anites  who 
inhabited  Sephath,  and  devoted  it  to  destruction.    And  the  name 

Judah  at  the  descent  of 'Arad';  van  Doorninck  {Theol.  Literatur- 
zeitung,  1884,  p.  211),  followed  by  Bu.  {RS.  p.  10)  "itJ'X  miri''  "iinD 

Tiy  Tli?03  'into  the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  is  at  the  descent  of 
'Arad.'  It  is  not  clear,  however,  considering  the  site  of  Tell  'Arid, 
to  what  '  the  descent  of  Arad '  could  refer.  The  Heb.  term  rendered 
'descent'  is  used  in  Josh.  10",  Jer.  48^,  and  probably  also  in  Josh.  7^, 
of  a  steep  pass  between  mountains.  La.'s  contention  that  '  if  Tell 
'Arid  is  on  a  plain,  the  plateau  descends  not  far  off  from  it,  towards 
the  east,'  is  not  very  convincing  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
expression  in  this  connexion.  Examination  of  the  rendering  of  ffi° 
can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  that  the  words  rr^v  ovaav  iv  rm  votw  and 
^7  i(TTiv  inl  KaTal3fia-fcos  represent  a  double  rendering  of  a  single  phrase 
in  the  Hebrew  ;  in  which  case  1"I1D3  or  T1D3  (eVi  KaTa^dcrecoi)  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  3J33  (eV  ry  j/otw),  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  words  in  the  ancient  character  being  not  remote.  Mo.  regards 
TI1D2  as  an  old  error  for  "131JD3,  '  into  the  wilderness,'  as  in  Josh.  8^*  fflr. 
In  his  view  *ny  lanDB  'into  the  wilderness  of 'Arad'  represents  the 

original  text;  3333  IB'K,  'which  is  in  the  Negeb,'  is  a  gloss  to 'Arad 
from  Num.  2 1 '  introduced  into  the  text  in  the  wrong  place  (i.e.  before 
instead  of  after  ''Arad');  and  "ID'IOn,  'into  the  wilderness  (of),'  being 
thus  left  without  a  genitive,  has  finally  been  explained  by  the  addition 
of  mv"l\  '  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah.'  Mo.'s  view  is  adopted  by 
No.,  Kit.,  and  approved  by  Bu.  in  his  Coinm.,  except  that  Bu.  favours 
retention  of  the  words  3J31  "iti'K  after  Tiy,  thus  reading,  'into  the 
wilderness  of 'Arad  which  is  in  the  Negeb.' 

wilh  the  ' Amalekites.  Reading  ""pPDyrrnX  with  all  recent  com- 
mentators. The  reading  occurs  as  a  doublet  {\j.iTa.  tov  \aov  A/xaXr/K) 
in  (5^,  IL'',  Copt.  The  Kenites  are  found  among  the  'Amalekites  in 
I  Sam.  15  ^  and  are  associated  with  them  in  Bala'am's  prophecy 
(Num.  24^'*-^  JE).  1^,  'and  he  went  and  dwelt  with  the  people,' 
gives  no  intelligible  sense.  Heb.  M-dm,  'the  people,'  is  doubtless 
a  remnant  of  the  original  reading  hd-  dmdleki. 

17.  Sephath.  Only  mentioned  here.  The  ruined  site  Sebaita, 
nearly  thirty  miles  south  of  Be'er-sheba',  is  favoured  by  many  ;  but 
there  is  no  philological  connexion  between  this  name  and  the  Heb. 
Sephath.  In  this  respect  nothing  can  be  alleged  against  Rob.'s 
finding  of  the  name  {BR^.  ii.  p.  181)  in  nakb  es-Safa  ('pass  of  the 
smooth  rock'),  a  steep  pass  upon  the  route  from  Petra  to  Hebron, 
east-north-east  of  the  ^ebel  el-Madcrah  ;  though  no  trace  has  been 
discovered  of  a  city  bearing  the  name. 

and  devoted  it  to  destruction.  The  Heb.  verb  is  the  Hiph'll 
(causative)  modification  of  a  root  hdratn  which  does  not  occur  in 

B 
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of  the  city  was  called  Hormah.     18.  R""  And  Judah  took  Gaza 

Heb.  in  the  simple  stem,  but  the  sense  of  which  may  be  illustrated 
from  Ar.  In  Ar.  hariima  means  'to  be  forbidden,  prohibited,  un- 
lawful,' then  'to  be  sacred  or  inviolable.'  Hence,  in  the  first  sense, 
harim  denotes  the  forbidden  or  private  part  of  a  house,  i.e.  the 
women's  apartments ;  inahram  is  a  female  relation  who  comes 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  whom  therefore  it  is  unlawful 
to  marry ;  el-Miiharram  is  the  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
year,  during  which  fighting  is  prohibited.  In  the  second  sense  we 
may  notice  harani,  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca,  el-mesgid  el-hardm., 
the  sacred  mosque.  In  Heb.  the  causative  heh'rim  means  to  make 
a  thing  unlawful  or  taboo,  by  devoting  it  to  God,  and  is  commonly 
applied,  as  in  this  passage,  to  Israel's  action  in  their  religious  wars, 
when  the  foes  and  their  cities  were  devoted  to  wholesale  destruction, 
and  sometimes  the  cattle  also  (cf  Josh.  6^^  i  Sam.  15^),  though  not 
always  (cf.  Deut.  2^*-^*,  3^-'^).  Inanimate  objects  coming  under  the 
sacred  ban  were  destroyed  by  fire  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  utensils  of  metal,  dedicated  to  Yahweh's  sanctuary  (Josh. 
6  ^* :  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  appears,  however,  to  be  an  addition  by 
R°  to  the  older  narrative).  Everything  so  devoted  was  called  herem, 
'devoted  thing'  ;  and  appropriation  of  any  such  hcrcm  was  thought 
to  incur  Yahweh's  dire  displeasure,  and  could  only  be  expiated  by 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  'Achan  (Josh.  7  ^  "•).  The  verb  is  used  in 
a  precisely  similar  sense  by  Mesha',  king  of  Moab,  when  relating  his 
treatment  of  a  captured  Israelitish  city  : — 'And  Chemosh  said  to  me, 
"Go,  take  Nebo  against  Israel";  and  I  went  by  night,  and  fought 
against  it  from  break  of  dawn  until  noon,  and  I  took  it  and  slew  the 
whole  of  it,  7000  men,  and  .  .  .,  and  women,  and  .  .  .,  and  damsels  ; 
for  to  'Ashtar-Chemosh  had  I  devoted  it  (nnoinn,  JieJframtiha) ; 
and  I  took  thence  the  vessels  of  Yahweh,  and  dragged  them  before 
Chemosh'  {Moabite  Stone.,  11.  14-18). 

And  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Hormah.  Tradition  connects 
the  name  with  the  root  hdram  in  the  sense  '  devoted  to  destruction.' 
Possibly  the  original  meaning  of  the  name  may  have  been  'sanctuary' 
or  'sacred  area.'  Cf  Ar.  haram  noticed  above.  The  site  of  Hormah 
has  not  been  identified.  This  narrative  seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of 
Num.  21^'^  (JE),  which  is  probably  the  immediate  sequel  of  Num. 
14*0*5  (JE),  and  which  places  the  conquest  and  extermination  of  the 
Cana'anites  inhabiting  a  district  of  the  Negeb,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  name  Hormah,  immediately  after  the  mission  of  the  spies,  who, 
according  to  JE,  were  sent  out  from  Kadesh-Barnea'.  Probably  the 
position  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  is  the  more  original,  and  points  to 
the  capture  and  settlement  of  a  portion  of  the  Negeb  by  Judacans 
(Calibbites)  who  advanced  northwards  from  Kadesh  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Cana'an  by  the  Israelite  tribes  who  entered 
from  the  east  under  Joshua'.     Cf  further  Additional  note,  p.  44. 
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and  the  border  thereof,  and  Ashkelon  and  the  border  thereof, 
and'Ekron  and  the  border  thereof.  19.  J  And  Yahweh  was  with 
Judah,  and  he  gained  possession  of  the  hill-country  ;  for  <^he  was^ 
not  <(able)>  to  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale,  because  they 

18.  And  Judah  took  Gaza,  etc.  The  three  Philistine  cities  here 
specified  (the  modern  Gazzeh,  'Askalan,  and  'Akir)  are  all  situated 
in  the  maritime  plain,  i.e.  'the  Vale,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  v."^^  tells 
us  Judah  could  not  dispossess.  Josh.  13^  (R")  informs  us  that  these 
three  cities,  together  with  Ashdod  and  Gath,  remained  uncaptured  by 
Joshua'  ;  and  in  Judg.  3  ^  '  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines '  are  in- 
cluded among  'the  nations  which  Yahweh  left  to  test  Israel  by  them' 
(3*).  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Judah  first  captured  the  cities 
and  then  failed  to  hold  them  ;  and  it  thus  seems  probable  that  z/.^*, 
like  the  statement  as  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  7/.  s,  is  a  mis- 
taken editorial  insertion,     ffir  corrects  to  koX  ovk  eKXripovo^rja-fv. 

' Ekron.  The  ffi  form  is  AKKopwv,  while  the  name  appears  in  the 
Assyr.  inscriptions  as  Amkaruna ;  and  these  two  facts  taken  together 
suggest  that  the  Heb.  vocalization  should  be  'Akkaron  for  Amkaron, 
the  double  k  representing  assimilated  m,  or  the  /u  arising  through 
dissimilation  of  double  k. 

ig.  he  gained  possession.  The  Heb.  verb  horls  (causative  oi  ydras) 
means  'to  cause  to  inherit  or  possess,'  with  the  collateral  idea  of 
causing  succession  to  the  inheritance  of  the  previous  owner,  and  so 
disinheriting  or  dispossessing  him.  This  double  sense  is  illustrated 
by  the  present  verse,  where  'gained  possession  of  and  'to  dispossess' 
are  both  represented  by  the  same  verb  in  the  Heb.  In  t/.^^  a  single 
occurrence  of  the  verb  is  applied,  by  a  kind  of  zeugma,  both  to  cities 
(Beth-she'an,  Ta'anach),  for  which  the  rendering  'gain  possession  of 
would  be  the  more  suitable,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  (Dor, 
Ible'am,  Megiddo),  with  regard  to  whom  this  rendering  is  impossible, 
and  the  sense  postulated  is  'dispossess.' 

he  was  not  able  to  dispossess.  ^  has  simply  'not  ...  to  dis- 
possess,' the  governing  verb    7b''    'was  able,'  being  absent.     It  is 

theoretically  possible  to  translate  the  Heb.  as  it  stands  '  was  not  for 
dispossessing,'  i.e.  'xould  or  did  not  dispossess'  (cf  Driver,  Tenses, 
§  204) ;  but  since  we  know,  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Josh.,  that  in 
^^21.27  2s\,  original  'could  not  dispossess'  has  been  altered  by  R''  into 
'did  not  dispossess'  for  dogmatic  reasons  (cf.  introd.  note  to  section), 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  an  alteration  was  intended  by  R'" 
in  this  case  also,  and  that  he  has  carried  it  out  imperfectly  by  simple 

excision  of  the  verb  ^b"*  (we  should  have  expected  emendation  to  a 

perfect  ti'ilin   as  in  z/ta^'-^''), 

the  Vale.    The  Heb.  'emek,  lit.  'depression,'  is  applied  to  a  wide  and 
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had  chariots  of  iron.  20.  And  they  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb,  as 
Moses  had  said  :  and  he  dispossessed  from  thence  the  three  sons 
of  'Anak.      21.  But   the   Jebusites  dwelling   in    Jerusalem   the 

open  vale  or  lowland  country,  and  here  denotes  the  maritime  plain  to 
the  west  of  the  hill-country  of  j  udah,  or,  more  accurately,  to  the  west 
of  the  low  foothills  which  lie  between  the  Hill-country  and  the  Vale 
(cf.  note  on  'the  Shephelah,'  v.^).    Cf.  further,  p.  lo^,,  footnote. 

chariots  of  iron.  These  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  military  equipment  of  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting 
the  vale  (emek)  of  Jezreel :  Josh.  17^^  (J) ;  cf.  Judg.  4'.  Among  the 
steep  and  narrow  passes  of  the  Judaean  hill-country  they  would  have 
been  useless  :  though  in  i  Sam.  13^  the  Philistines  are  described  as 
bringing  them  up  into  the  central  hill-country  as  far  as  Michmash, 
doubtless  through  the  pass  of  Aijalon.  Here  the  incredibly  large 
number  of  30,000  chariots  given  by  |t?,  appears  in  fflt^,  &^  as  3000. 
The  Aramaeans  in  later  times  found  chariots  ineffective  among  the 
hills  surrounding  Samaria  :  i  Kgs.  20"^'^'^^. 

20.  And  they  gave  Jfebron  to  Caleb,  Cf  Josh.  14^-15  (R°  based  on 
JE). 

as  Moses  had  said.  Referring  back  to  Num.  14  2*  (JE)  :  cf  Deut. 
l'^  Josh.  14". 

the  three  sons  of  'Anak.  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  mentioned 
in  V.  ^°  *"'•,  which  is  the  proper  sequel  to  v.'^^^  in  the  original  form  of 
J's  narrative  (cf  the  first  note  on  7/.^°).  Heb.  'andk  means  'neck'; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  b^ne  'anak  properly  denoted  '  long-necked 
{i.e.  tall)  men.'  Cf  the  spies'  description  of  their  size  and  stature  in 
Num.  13''^  (JE),  and  the  rendering  of  ffir  vlovi  yiyawMv  in  Deut.  I^*. 

21.  the  Jebusites.  '  Nothing  is  known  of  this  people  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  appear  as  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  here  and  in  ||  Josh. 
iS^^i  and  in  the  narrative  of  David's  capture  of  the  city,  2  Sam.  s""- 
'Araunah  the  Jebusite'  still  lived  at  or  just  outside  of  Jerusalem  after 
David  had  captured  it  and  made  it  his  capital  (2  Sam.  24 '"  "■) ;  and 
very  possibly  the  Jebusites,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  stronghold 
of  Sion  (the  south-east  hill),  which  became  the  city  of  David,  were 
still  allowed  to  dwell  upon  the  (presumably  unwalled)  south-west  hill, 
which  is  styled  'the  cliff  (lit.  "shoulder")  of  the  Jebusites'  in  Josh. 
15*,  18 ^^(P).  In  Judg.  19^^",  I  Chr.  ii*-*  the  name  Jebus  is  given  to 
Jerusalem  as  an  earlier  name  of  the  city.  In  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
tablets,  however,  we  find  the  name  Urusalim  regularly  employed  so 
early  as  cir.  B.C.  1400.    Cf  further,  on  the  Jebusites,  Introd.  pp.  Ixxxvi  f. 

the  children  of  J  udah.  Reading  'Judah'  in  place  of  'Benjamin' 
with  II  Josh.  15"'.  The  alteration  in  |l?  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  Josh.  18  ^''  (P),  which,  in  describing  the  lot  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin,  makes  the  border  run  south  of  Jerusalem  so  as  to  include 
the  city,  and  mentions  it  among  the  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe 
in  z'.^*. 
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children  of  Tjudah^  did  not  dispossess  :  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt 
with  the  children  of  Tjudah^  in  Jerusalem,  unto  this  day. 

2  2.  And  the  house  of  Joseph  also  went  up  to  Bethel:  and 

did  not  dispossess.  An  alteration  of  ||  Josh.  15"^  'were  not  able  to 
dispossess.'     Cf.  z'«/;W.  note  to  section. 

dwelt  .  .  .  unto  this  day.  To  what  period  does  this  note  of  time 
refer?  We  can  scarcely  imagine  Jebusites  and  Judaeans  dwelling 
side  by  side  in  Jerusalem  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  ancient  strong- 
hold by  David ;  and  in  fact  in  the  old  narrative  of  Judg.  19  "^^  Jehus 
is  described  as  '  the  city  of  foreigners  who  are  not  of  the  children  of 
Israel,'  and  so  likely  to  prove  inhospitable  to  the  Levite  in  need  of  a 
night's  lodging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Jebusites  remained 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  David  (cf  note  on  '  the 
Jebusites'  above)  appears  to  have  been  due  rather  to  David's 
clemency  than  to  the  inability  of  the  Judaeans  to  dispossess  them. 
This  consideration,  however,  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  writer 
of  J  ;  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  view  that  the  note  refers  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  David's  capture  of  the  city. 

22.  the  fiouse  of  Joseph.  So  v.^'",  Josh.  17'^  (J),  2  Sam.  19  2'^,  i  Kgs. 
1 1 2*,  Am.  5  ^  The  reading  of  ffi,  ol  v\.o\  Ioxttjc}),  is  probably  an 
alteration  under  the  influence  of  the  plural  verb  'went  up'  (w'l). 
The  term  may  be  used  to  include  not  merely  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
but  also  Benjamin.  Cf  2  Sam.  19  2*^,  where  Shime'i,  the  Benjaminite 
(16"),  speaks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the  house  of  Joseph. 

went  up  to  Bethel.  Sc.  from  Gilgal :  cf  v.^  note;  ch.  2^.  Bethel 
is  the  modern  Betin,*  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  'Ai, 
the  first  city  captured  in  the  hill-country,  according  to  Josh.,  lay  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  7-,  S^^^  jg.  ^f  Qg„  12 «  J). 
The  narrative  seems  to  picture  an  independent  attack  made  by  the 
Joseph-tribes  upon  the  hill-country ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
originally  formed  part  of  a  longer  account  in  which  this  section  of 
Israel  carried  out  its  campaign  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua'.  This 
is  the  view  of  Bu.,  who  suggests  that  J's  narrative  originally  ran 
'  went  up  to  'Ai,'  and  then  followed  on  with  an  account  of  the  capture 
of '  Ai,  as  in  Josh.  8,  before  mentioning  the  reconnaissance  and  capture 
of  Bethel  {v.  ^^).  Cf  JiS.  pp.  57  f ,  and  see  further  Additional  note,  p.  48. 
The  mention  of  the  men  of  Bethel  in  Josh.  8 '''  as  joining  with  the 
men  of 'Ai  in  repelling  Israel's  attack  upon  the  latter  city  is  clearly  a 
late  gloss,  which  finds  no  place  in  (5,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
context.  We  have  no  account  in  Josh,  of  the  capture  of  Bethel,  but 
Josh.  12  ^^  (R")  mentions  the  king  of  Bethel  in  the  list  of  kings 
smitten  by  Joshua'. 

*  For  the  modification  of  the  final  -el  to  -in,  cf.  Zer'in  for  Jezrcel,  Isra'in  for 
Isra'el  (in  Birket  Isra'in  at  Jerusalem),  Bet  Gibrin,  'House  of  Gabriel,'  and 
Wady  Isma'in  (Ishma'el). 
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Yahweh  was  with  them.  23.  And  the  house  of  Joseph  made  a 
reconnaissance  at  Bethel.  (Now  the  name  of  the  city  formerly 
was  Luz.)  24.  And  the  watchers  saw  a  man  coming  out  of  the 
city,  <(and  they  laid  hold  on  him)>  and  said  to  him,  '  Show  us, 
we  pray  thee,  the  way  to  enter  the  city,  and  we  will  deal  kindly 
with  thee.'  25.  So  he  showed  them  the  way  to  enter  the  city,  and 
they  smote  the  city  at  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  the  man  and 

mid  Yahiveh  was  with  them.  Cf.  t/.'^,  'and  Yahweh  was  with  Judah' 
(with  riS  =  'with'  in  place  of  DOy  z'.^^).  ©'^■'  koI  louSas  fitr  avruv. 
Bu.  {J^S.  pp.  58  f.  ;  Co7nm.  p.  11,  followed  by  Kit.  HH.  i.  p.  269; 
GVI."^  i.  p.  570)  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  suggestion  that  under 
both  readings,  'Yahweh'  and  'Judah,'  there  lies  an  original  'Joshua'.' 
If,  as  is  generally  acknowledged.  Josh.  17  ">*  belongs  to  this  narra- 
tive, some  mention  of  Joshua'  is  to  be  expected.  A  sufficient  reason 
for  the  excision  of  the  name  of  Joshua',  and  the  substitution  of  the 
reading  of  our  text,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  R*"  professes  to  be 
giving  an  account  of  events  which  happened  'after  the  death  of 
Joshua' '  (cf.  introd.  note  to  section). 

23.  7nade  a  reconnaissatice.  The  same  Heb.  verb  tfir  is  used  of  the 
exploration  of  Cana'an  by  the  spies  {hat-tdriin,  Num.  14^)  in  the  parts 
of  Num.  13,  14  which  belong  to  P.  In  this  passage  we  have  the 
Hiph'll  (causative)  modification  of  the  verb,  which,  if  not  merely  an 
error  for  the  simple  stem  ("lITl"''!  for  1"1in"'1),  may  mean  'caused  a  recon- 
naissance to  be  made.'  ffir"-  Ka\  napfve^aXov  (so  ffic'^'^  with  doublet  kol 
Karea-KeyiAavro),  "S  'cum  obsiderent,'  suggest  a  reading  'J1  ^:n*1    'and 

the  house  of  Joseph  encamped  against  Bethel.'  Cf.  the  rendering  of 
(&  in  ch.  9^. 

now  the  name  of  the  city  formerly  was  Luz.  Cf.  Gen.  28  ^'',  35^, 
48^,  Josh.  18",  all  P,  or  redactional  notes  based  on  P — a  fact  which 
has  led  Mo.  (SBOT.),  No.  to  mark  the  statement  here  as  due  to  R''. 
The  reference  to  Luz,  however,  in  v.^*^  J  clearly  points  back  to  an 
earlier  mention  of  the  name  in  the  same  document.  For  conjectures 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Luz,  cf.  EB.  2834. 

24.  and  they  laid  hold  on  him.     So  ffi  (cm  i'Xa^ov  avrov,  i.e.  13  ITriN'l 

or  ^n^inX'l  (cf.  v.^\  which,  as  Bu.  remarks,  may  easily  have  fallen 

out  before  ^nON*"!^  '  and  they  said.' 

the  way  to  enter.  So  Mo.  The  Heb.  vfbhd  (lit.  'place  ^ract  of 
entry')  might  mean  'entrance'  (so  R.V.),  as  in  2  Kgs.  11  ^^  16 ^^  al.  ; 
but,  as  the  position  of  the  city-gate  must  have  been  obvious  to  the 
spies,  the  expression  probably  means,  as  Mo.  remarks,  'the  most 
advantageous  point  for  an  assault  or  surprise.' 

25.  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.     Cf.  v.'^  note. 
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all  his  clan  they  let  go.  26.  And  the  man  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city,  and  called  its  name  Luz :  that  is 
its  name  unto  this  day. 

27.  And   Manasseh  did  not   dispossess  Beth-she'an   and   its 

26.  the  land  of  the  Hittites.  The  Hittite  principalities  (relics  of  the 
eariier  mighty  empire  which  embraced  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  northern  Syria)  extended  as  far  south  as  Kadesh,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Orontes  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  northern  Hmit  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  in  David's  time  seems  to  have  extended  'to  the  land 
of  the  Hittites  unto  Kadesh'  (2  Sam.  24^,  reading  riK^lp  DTinn  riX 

after  ^^  in  place  of  the  unintelligible  text  of  J^).  On  the  Hittites, 
cf.  further  Introd.  pp.  Ixxi  f.,  Ixxxiv  ff.,  xcix  f. 

called  its  name  Luz.  The  site  of  this  northern  Luz  is  unascertained. 
As  Mo.  notices,  modern  names  compounded  with  the  Ar.  laus, 
'almond,'  are  not  infrequent,  and  any  attempt  at  identification  must 
therefore  be  wholly  unreliable. 

27.  And  Manasseh  did  Jiot  dispossess,  etc.  Upon  the  use  of  the 
verb  hSris,  here  rendered  '  dispossess,'  cf.  note  on  v.  ^^.  Beth-she'an, 
which  received  the  Greek  name  Scythopolis  in  Macedonian  times 
(cf.  (5's  gloss  17  i(TTLv  ^kv6Qv  TToXis),  is  the  modern  Besan,  situated 
above  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  6alud,  which 
descends  south-east  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  Ta'anach,  now  called 
Fa'annuk,  lies  some  seventeen  miles  a  little  north  of  due  west  of  Besan, 
upon  the  southern  edge  of  Esdraelon,  and  about  eight  miles  north- 
north-west  of  the  Wady  Bel'ameh,  which  probably  preserves  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Ible'am  ;  *  Megiddo,  coupled  with  Ta'anach  in 
ch.  5 '8,  Josh.  12^1,  17",  I  Kgs.  4I'-,  is  now  identified  with  Tell  el- 
Mutesellim  ('the  mound  of  the  governor'),  five  miles  north-west  of 
Ta'annuk,  an  important  site  commanding  the  pass  from  the  plain  of 
Sharon  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  the  recent  excavations  of  the 
German  Palestine  Exploration  Society  (vol.  i.  of  the  Report  1908) 
have  shown  to  have  been  a  fortified  city  of  the  Cana'anites  many 
centuries  before  the  Israelite  occupation  of  Palestine.  The  statement 
of  Josephus  that  Dor  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  seacoast, 
near  Carmel  {Ant.  Vlll.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  C.  Ap.  ii.  116),  is  confirmed  by  the 
Egyptian  narrative  of  Wenamon,  the  envoy  of  Hrihor  of  Thebes 
{dr.  B.C.  1 114),  who  in  his  voyage  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  puts  in  at 
the  harbour  of  Dor  (Breasted,  AR.  iv.  §  565  ;  cf.  Introd.  p.  xcvi). 

*  The  modern  Yebla,  north-west  of  Besan,  proposed  by  Conder  (5  WP. 
Mem.  ii.  p.  98)  as  the  site  of  Ible'am,  is  philologically  less  probable.  The  drop- 
ping of  the  final  syllable  with  its  guttural  y  might  be  paralleled,  however,  by  the 

modern  el-Gib  for  Gibe'on.  For  the  dropping  of  the  preformative  "*  of  DivQ^ 
in  Bel'ameh,  cf.  the  form  Dyfj^  Bile'am  i  Chr.  6'°  (155)_  and  Zer'ln  for  ^Xpr. 
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dependencies,  and  Taanach  and  its  dependencies,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

OS.  places  the  site  eight  Roman  miles  from  Caesarea  (283  ^),  and  this 
tradition  is  preserved  in  the  identification  with  the  modern  Tanturah, 
which  lies  north  of  Caesarea  at  a  little  less  than  eight  English  miles. 
The  term  Naphath  {Naphoth)  Dor  (Josh.  11 2,  12^3,  i  Kgs.  4"),  if 
rightly  explained  to  mean  'the  heights  of  Dor,'  is  difficult  to  account 
for  upon  this  identification,  unless  it  is  applied  to  the  outlying  flanks 
of  the  Carmel-range  some  distance  inland  from  Tanturah. 

As  the  text  stands,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Dor,  lying  in  the 
extreme  west,  should  be  interposed  between  the  two  cities  Taanach 
and  Ible'am,  which  occupy  a  central  position  in  near  neighbourhood 
to  one  another.  Thus  it  is  probable  (as  Mo.  suggests)  that  the 
mention  of  Dor  originally  stood  last,  as  in  i  Chr.  7  2^,  which  is  prob- 
ably based  upon  this  passage.  With  this  change,  the  cities  are 
mentioned  approximately  in  their  geographical  order  from  east  to 
west ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  must  have  formed,  with  their 
dependencies,  a  strong  belt  of  fortresses  separating  the  central  tribes 
of  Israel  from  the  tribes  in  the  north.  We  learn  from  the  narrative 
of  Wenamon  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  at  this  period  were  not 
Cana'anites  but  Takkara,  a  western  people  who  invaded  Cana'an  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Philistines,  and  who  were  probably  allied  to  them 
(cf.  Introd.  pp.  xcii  f.).  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  find 
Beth-she'an  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  at  the  end  of  Saul's  reign 
(i  Sam.  31''^),  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  whole  series  of  cities 
extending  from  Sharon  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  may  have 
belonged  to  these  western  invaders  in  the  times  of  the  Judges. 

The  account  of  the  inheritance  of  West  Manasseh,  as  given  in 
Josh.  17  (J  and  P  combined),  is  somewhat  perplexing.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear,  as  stated  by  P  {vv.^-^'^).  It  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Asher, 
which,  we  are  told  in  Josh.  19 ^^P,  extended  as  far  as  Carmel ;  on  the 
south  by  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  boundary  line  being  the  Widy 
Kana,  i,e.  it  need  not  be  doubted,  the  modern  Wady  Kana*  running 
into  the  Nahr  el-"Auga,  which  reaches  the  sea  a  few  miles  north  of 
Joppa.  The  eastern  boundary  is  stated  to  have  been  the  territory  of 
Issachar ;  and  it  is  here  that  our  information  is  too  slight  and  per- 
plexing to  allow  of  any  certain  inferences  as  to  the  delimitation. 
According  to  J  in  Josh.  17  ",  the  towns  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  which  Manasseh  was  unable  to  conquer  were 
(though  rightly  belonging  to  Manasseh)  'in  Issachar  and  in  Asher.' 

dependc7icies.  Lit.  '  daughters,'  a  term  applied  to  smaller  cities  or 
hamlets  dependent  upon  the  larger  fortified  cities.  The  use  of  the 
expression  is  characteristic  of  J.     Cf.  CH.-'  88. 

*  The  Ar.  name  is  spelt  with  K,  but  it  seems  hkely  that  this  is  a  transcrip- 
jonal  error  for  K,  which  is  found  in  the  Heb.  name. 
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Ibleam  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo 
and  its  dependencies ;  but  the  Cana'anites  persisted  in  dwelHng 
in  this  land.  28,  And  when  Israel  was  waxen  strong,  they 
impressed  the  Cana'anites  for  labour-gangs,  and  did  not  dis- 
possess them  at  all. 

29.  And  Ephraim   did  not   dispossess   the  Cana'anites  who 

persisted.     The  Heb.  verb  (?^Kin)  is  used  in  this  special  sense  in 

|]  Josh.  17^2  and  in  v.^^\  of  this  chapter.  Elsewhere,  when  used  of 
an  action  undertaken  of  one's  own  accord,  it  has  the  sense  to  resolve: 
cf  Gen.  18  27-^1  (R.V.  'I  have  taken  upon  me '),  Deut.  i^CR.V.  'began'); 
and  we  may  infer  therefore  for  the  special  usage  with  which  we  are 
dealing  the  sense  to  carry  out  otie's  resolution^  so  persist.  When  the 
verb  is  employed  of  an  action  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  some  one 
else,  to  consent  is  the  appropriate  rendering:  cf.  ch.  17",  19®, 
2  Sam.  7-",  2  Kgs.  5  2^,  6^  (R.V.  'be  content'  in  all  passages  except 
2  Sam.  'let  it  please  thee'). 

28.  labour-gangs.  The  Heb.  term  jna's  denotes  a  levy  of  men 
impressed  for  task-work,  rather  than  the  task-work  itself  (as  in 
R.V.) :  cf  especially  the  phrase  mas  'obhedh,  'toiling  labour-gang,' 
Gen.  49 '^  Josh.  16'",  i  Kgs.  9^^  Such  a  levy  was  imposed  upon  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  (cf  Ex.  i ",  where,  as  Mo.  points  out,  the  term 
CDD  ''"lb'  should  be  rendered  'gang-foremen'  rather  than  'task- 
masters' R.V.),  and  by  Solomon  not  merely  upon  the  Cana'anites  (as 
stated  in  i  Kgs.  9i*-2)  but  also  upon  the  Israelites  for  the  purposes  of 
his  extensive  building  operations  :  cf  i  Kgs.  5  ^^  (^'  p?). 

and  did  not  dispossess  them  at  all.  The  Heb.  construction 
(itJ'^lin   N7  IJ'^lin")^  infinitive  Absolute  emphasizing  the  finite  verb) 

lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Cana'anites  was 
left  absolutely  unaccomplished.  R.V.,  by  its  rendering  'and  did  not 
utterly  drive  them  out,'  suggests  that  the  expulsion  was  partially  but 
not  completely  accomplished,  a  sense  which  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 

29.  Ephraiin.  The  account  of  Ephraim's  heritage  as  given  in 
Josh.  16 ^"-  P  is  somewhat  confused  and  perplexing  :  cf  Hoggin  EB. 
1 3 19.  Here  we  need  only  notice  that  the  tribe  occupied  the  central 
part  of  Cana'an,its  northern  boundary  marching  with  that  of  Manasseh 
along  by  the  Wady  Kana  (cf  note  on  Manasseh,  z'.^')  to  the  sea, 
while  the  southern  boundary,  starting  from  the  Jordan  near  Jericho, 
met  the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Dan,  apparently  turning  north  or 
north-west  at  Gezer.     Cf  further  p.  222. 

Geser.  The  modern  Tell  Gezer,  situated  in  a  commanding  position 
to  the  east  of  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  upon  an  outlying  spur  of 
the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah,  about  eighteen  miles  west-north-west 
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dwelt  in  Gezer ;  but  the  Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them 
in  Gezer. 

30.  Zebulun  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor 

of  Jerusalem.  The  identity  of  the  site  with  the  ancient  Gezer,  inferred 
from  the  identity  of  the  modern  Ar.  with  the  ancient  Heb.  name,  was 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  in  1871  by  Clermont-Ganneau 
of  the  inscription  'the  boundary  of  Gezer,'  cut  in  ancient  Heb.  char- 
acters upon  several  of  the  rocks  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  ; 
cf.  Macalister,  Bible  Sidelights  from  the  Mound  of  Gezer,  pp.  22  ff.  ; 
Driver,  Schiveich  Lectures,  p.  46.  The  site  of  Gezer  has  been 
excavated  by  Mr.  Macalister  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (1903- 1905,  1907- 1909),  and  a  detailed  Memoir  has 
recently  (191 2)  appeared.  For  a  convenient  summary  of  the  dis- 
coveries, cf.  Driver,  op.  cit. 

The  excavations  have  shown  that  Gezer  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  cave-dwellers  as  early  as  cir.  B.C.  3000.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  captured  by  Thutmosi  ill.  (^-/V.  B.C.  1 501 -1447).  Among 
the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters  {cir.  B.C.  1400)  there  are  several  from 
Yapajji,  king  or  governor  of  Gezer,  who  appeals  for  help  against  a 
people  whose  name  is  written  ideographically  SA.GAZ,  and  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  JJabiru  (cf.  Introd.  pp. 
Ixxv  ff.).  Mineptah  claims  to  have  captured  Gezer  upon  the  celebrated 
'Israel'  stele  :  cf.  Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  617.  This  must  have  been  cir. 
B.C.  1223,  a  few  decades  before  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Cana'an  under 
Joshua'.  The  failure  of  the  Ephraimites  to  capture  Gezer  is  con- 
firmed by  I  Kgs.  9 '",  where  we  learn  that  the  city  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cana'anites  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  Phara'oh  who  was  king  of  Egypt  at  that  time,  and 
given  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 
with  Solomon.  These  facts  are  for  us  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
statement  of  R"  in  Josh.  10^'  that,  when  Horam  king  of  Gezer  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  'Joshua'  smote  him  and  his  people  until 
he  had  left  him  none  remaining.' 

but  the  Cana'anites  .  .  .  Gezer.  ffi  adds  koi  eytveTo  {avv^)  tU 
<\>ojiov.  II  Josh.  16'''*',  'but  the  Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
Ephraim  unto  this  day,  and  became  toiling  labour-gangs '  :  probably 
the  more  original  form  of  J's  statement.  The  words  'unto  this  day,' 
if  they  'do  not  necessarily  imply  a  time  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  Egyptians'  (Mo.),  at  any  rate  seem  to  point  to  the 
earlier  monarchic  period.     Cf  note  on  the  same  expression  in  ^'. ''. 

30.  Zebulun.  The  description  of  Zebulun's  territory  given  in  Josh, 
jgioff.  p  jg  obscure.  The  southern  boundary  was  contiguous  with  the 
territory  of  Issachar  along  a  line  which  ran  east  and  west  across  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor  ;  while  on 
the  south-west  the  boundary  marched  with  the  territory  of  Manasseh, 
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the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol;  but  the  Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  became  lal)our-gangs. 

31.  Asher  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of 'Acco,  nor  the 

north-west  with  the  territory  of  Ashcr,  and  north,  and  apparently  east, 
with  tliat  of  NaphtaH.  Jos.,  however,  states  {Ani.  V.  i.  22)  that  their 
inheritance  included  the  land  which  reached  as  far  as  Gennesaret, 
as  well  as  that  which  lay  about  Carmel  and  the  sea  (cf.  Gen.  49  *^). 

Kitron  .  .  .  Nahalol.  Neither  site  has  been  identified.  Nahalol 
(perhaps  meaning  'watering-place'  of  flocks;  cf.  plural  Dvpna^ 
Isa.  7'^)  appears  in  Josh.  19'^,  21  ^^  as  Nahalal.  G"  Ata/iai'a  in  the 
present  passage  must  have  read  Dimnah,  which  is  coupled  with  Nahilal 
in  Josh.  21  ^^  In  Josh,  ig^''  Kattath  seems  to  stand  in  place  of  Kitron ; 
but  neither  name  occurs  elsewhere.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Megil- 
lah,  i.  i)  identifies  Nahalal  with  MahlCil ;  and  for  this  the  modern 
Ma'lul,  3^  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  has  been  advocated  by  Schwarz 
and  others,*  and 'Ain  Mahil,  about  the  same  distance  north-east  of 
Nazareth,  by  Conder. 

In  the  same  passage  in  the  Talmud  Kattath  is  said  to  be  Kctinith 
or  Ketonith  J  (cf.  ©'''  KaravaO  in  Josh.  19'''),  a  site  which  may  be  the 
modern  yirbet  Kuteineh  to  the  west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  §  : 
cf  Neubauer,  G^ographie  du  Talmud^  p.  i8g.  The  view  put  forward 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  {Megillah,  6^)  that  Kitron  is  the  same  as 
Sippori  (.Sepphoris),  i.e.  the  modern  Seffuriyyeh,  3^  miles  north  of 
Nazareth,  is  opposed  by  Neubauer  (^/.  cit.  pp.  191  f.)  upon  the  ground 
of  a  tradition  (preserved  in  the  same  passage  in  the  Talmud)  that  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  complained  that,  while  Naphtali  had  been  granted 
fields  and  vineyards,  they  had  only  been  granted  mountains  and  hills. 
Sipporf,  however,  was  famed  for  its  fertility  ;  and  hence  Neubauer 
argues  that  it  must  have  belonged  not  to  Zebulun  but  to  Naphtali. 

31.  Asher.  The  tribe  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  western  Galilee 
in  the  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Sety  I.  and  Ra'messe  II.,  prior  to 

*  The  substitution  of  Ar.  for  Heb.  h  requires  substantiation  ;  and  this  is  also 
needed  as  regards  the  interchange  of  n  and  m  in  Nahalal,  Mahllil,  if  the  two 
forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  philologically  connected. 

X  Editions  vary  as  to  the  form.  Ketonith  (or  Ketunith)  is  given  by  Neubauer 
loc.  cit.,  and  by  Mo.  and  Cheyne  (EB.  2654)  following  him.  The  Krotoschin 
edition  (1866)  has  IT'JItDp,  Ketonith,  but  the  Jitomir  (1866)  and  Petrokov  (1899) 
editions  read  n^3''LDp,  Ketinith.  The  reference  given  by  Neubauer  from  the 
Tosefta  (5o/a/!,  ch.  15)  to  JT'J'lDp  K'^X,  'a  man  of  Ketonith,' should  be,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  (Pazewalk  edition,  1881),  JT'^LS^p  p,  'a  son  of  Kitnith,"  with 
var.  led.  JT'JDp,  Kitnith  or  Katnith. 

§  The  Heb.  Kgtinith  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Ar.  Kuteineh  if  ihis  latter  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive.  Cf.  for  the  vowel  change  modern  Ar.  keftfah 
ioT  kufei/ah,  '  little  basket ' :  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  89. 

Kattath  may  very  likely  have  arisen  from  an  original  Kattant  or  Kattint:  cf. 
bath  from  bint,  and,  for  the  lengthening  of  the  a,  dm  for  'amm. 
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inhabitants  of  Sidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Helbah,  nor 

the  Israehte  invasion  under  Joshua' ;  cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixxxix.  The  posi- 
tion of  Asher's  inheritance  is  described  in  Josh.  19  24"-  P.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  strip  of  country  reaching  southward  to  Carmel,  where  it 
joined  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  and  apparently  bordering  the  sea 
as  far  north  as  Achzib  and  Mahaleb  (cf  note  following  on  Ahlab). 
Farther  north  the  western  boundary  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
territory  of  the  Sidonians,  while  the  east  and  south-east  boundary-line 
was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun.  Probably  the 
limits  thus  defined  are  largely  ideal,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territory  which  they  include  belonging  properly  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
cf,  note  on  v.  ^2. 

'Acco.  The  modern  'Akka,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  'Akka,  the  south  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  The  town  received  the  name 
Ptolemais  during  the  Greek  period;  cf  OS.  224^^.  The  Acre  of 
the  Crusaders  is  a  modification  of  the  modern  Ar.  name  ;  cf  Smith's 
article  in  EB.  3967  ff.  "Acco  is  wanting  in  the  text  of  |l?  in 
Josh.  19-*'^^,  but  should  probably  be  restored  in  place  of  Umma 
in  7/.  30. 

Sidon.  The  modern  Saida,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Beirut. 

Ahlab  .  .  .  Helbah.  The  two  names  are  so  similar  that  they  look 
like  variations  of  the  same  name.  Schrader  {COT.  i.  p.  161)  and 
Delitzsch  {Paradies,  pp.  283  f )  compare  the  name  Mahalliba  mentioned 
by  Sennacherib  in  a  list  of  Phoenician  cities  which  capitulated  to 
him  in  his  third  campaign  :  Taylor  Cylinder.,  Col.  ii.  1.  38  ;  cf  KB. 
ii.  p.  90.  Sennacherib  names 'Great  Sidunnu  (cf  nzi"l  pT'V  Josh.  19-'^) 

little  Sidunnu,  Bit-zitti,  Sariptu  (Sarephath,  i  Kgs.  17810,  Ob.-", 
^apiTtra  Lu.  4^";  the  modern  Sarafand),  Mahalliba,  U^u,  Akzibi, 
Akku ' ;  and  the  order  running  from  north  to  south  should  place 
Mahalliba  somewhere  between  Sarafand,  which  lies  eight  miles  south 
of  Sidon,  and  Achzib  (cf  note  following),  some  thirty  miles  farther 
south.  Mo.  hazards  the  conjecture  that  the  name  may  have  been 
'the  old  name  of  the  Promontorium  album  of  Pliny,  the  modern  Ras 
el-Abyad,  midway  between  Tyre  and  Achzib,'  a  suitable  site  for  an 
important  town.  The  name  may  be  connected  with  Heb.  haldbh, 
'  milk,'  in  allusion  to  the  whiteness  of  the  headland. 

The  strange  73nD  of  Josh.  19 ^^  {tnekebel ;  R.V.  'by  the  region'; 
marg.   'from    Hebel')    is    almost    certainly  a    corruption   of  atriD 

Mahaleb  (cf,  in  su'^jport  of  the  transposition,  flS"  otto  AejS);  and  this 
fact  lends  support  to  the  view  of  Miiller  {AE.  p.  194,  n%  La.  that  the 
name  should  be  so  read  in  our  passage,  as  against  that  of  Mo.  that 
Majialliba,  Ahlab,  Helbah  were  existing  variations  of  the  same  name. 
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Aphik,  nor  Rehob :  32.  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
the  Canaanites  inhabiting  the  land ;  for  they  did  not  dispossess 
them. 

^^.  Naphtali   did   not   dispossess    the    inhabitants    of   Beth- 

Achzib.  The  E/cStTTTra  of  OS.  224"'^,  a  form  in  which  the  8  seems 
to  preserve  the  Aram,  pronunciation.  The  modern  identification  is 
ez-Zib,  eight  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Accho.* 

Aphik.  Mentioned  (in  the  form  Aphek)  with  Rehob  among  the 
cities  of  Asher  in  Josh.  19  2".  That  the  Aphek  of  i  Sam.  29  ^  is  the 
same  (as  suggested  by  Bu.,  La.)  is  scarcely  likely,  as  this  latter  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  northern  Sharon  J  (Smith,  HG.  p.  350),  and 
would  therefore  lie  too  far  to  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mo. 
points  out,  the  modern  Afka,  north  of  Berut  (probably  the  Aphek  of 
Josh.  13*),  'is  much  too  far  north  for  the  present  context  and  that  of 
Josh.  19  ^''.'  The  name  Aphek  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Rehob.  The  site  is  unknown.  M tiller  cites  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  Egyptian  lists;  AE.  p.  153.  That  the  Beth-rehob  of 
ch.  1 8  2*,  2  Sam.  10^,  inhabited  by  Aramaeans  (probably  the  Rehob 
of  Num.  13^'))  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Asherite  Rehob  is  perhaps 
too  positively  asserted  by  Mo.  The  identity  is  assumed  by  Noldeke 
in  EB.  279. 

32.  the  Asherites  dwelt.,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Asher  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  Cana'anites  eventually  became  a  subject  people.  The 
maritime  cities  mentioned  in  v.^^  belonged  to  Phoenicia  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the 
Song  of  Deborah  {ch.  5)  the  reference  to  Asher  in  v.'^''  ('Asher  sat  still 
by  the  shore  of  the  seas,  dwelling  beside  his  creeks')  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Phoenician  Cana'anites  in  a  con- 
dition of  dependence ;  and  being  thus  unmolested  by  the  central 
Cana'anites,  refused  to  make  common  cause  against  them  with  the 
other  Israelite  tribes. 

33.  Naphtali.  The  territory  of  Naphtali  is  described  by  P  in 
Josh.  19^2-^".  It  lay  to  the  north  of  Zebulun,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  territory  of  Asher  on  the  west  and  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  predominance  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  region  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun,  as  in  that  of  Asher,  is  indicated  by  the  title  G^Itl 
kag-goyint,  'the  District  (circuit)  of  the   Nations'  applied  to   it   in 

*  If  the  name  comes  from  the  Heb.  root  3T3    Aram.  313    as  is  suggested 

by  the  form  E^StTrTra  (cf.  the  word-play  of  Mic.  1 1*  in  the  case  of  the  southern 
Achzib),  we  should  expect  ed-Dib.  The  substitution  of  ^  for  d  in  modern  Ar.  is, 
however,  not  unparalleled. 

%  Probably  Josh.  12 is  ought  to  read  nnX  \ywh  pQX  1^^^  'The  king  of 
Aphek  pertaining  to  Sharon,  one' ;  cf.  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  213,  «674, 
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shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-'anath ;  but  they  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting  the  land ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-'anath  became  labour- 
gangs  for  them. 

34.  And  the  Amorites  pressed  the  children  of  Dan  into  the 

Isa.  9  ^  (|§  8  "),  or,  in  short  form,  kag-Galil,  Josh.  20 ",  21  ^" ;  i  Kgs.  9  " ; 
I  Chr.  6^®  (?^^'),  whence  the  name  Galilee.  Cf.  also  '  Harosheth 
of  the  nations,'  ch.  4-i^i®,  probably  in  Zebulun  ;  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

Beth-shemesh  .  .  .  Beth-anath.  Both  sites  are  unidentified  (cf.,  how- 
ever, Introd.  p.  cvii,  footnote  ||).  Beth-'anath  occurs  in  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties  ;  cf.  Miiller,  AE.  pp. 
193,  195,  220.  'Anath  is  the  name  of  a  goddess,  possibly  the  same  as 
the  Babylonian  Antum  or  Anatum,  consort  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven, 
and  chief  of  the  first  triad  of  gods  (Anu,  Enlil,  and  Ea) ;  cf.  Jastrow 
in  DB.  V.  p.  538  b,  and  RBA.  i.  p.  143.  Further  traces  of  the  cult 
of  this  goddess  in  Cana'an  are  preserved  in  the  southern  'Anathoth 
CAnata,  two  and  a  half  miles  north-north-east  of  Jerusalem),  and  in  the 
proper  name  Shamgar  ben-" Anath,  ch.  3  ^',  5  ^  She  was  worshipped  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  by  the  Jewish  garrison  stationed  at  Elephantine 
on  the  southern  border  of  Egypt.  We  meet  with  the  compound  name 
'Anath-bethel,  in  which  the  deities  'Anath  and  Bethel  (treated  as  a 
divine  name)  are  probably  equated  ;  *  and  'Anath-yahu  also  occurs. 
Probably  she  was  '  the  queen  of  heaven,'  who,  according  to 
Jer.  44  '^  "•,  was  worshipped  by  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Pathros,  i.e.  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  Elephantine  was  situated.  Our  information 
as  to  this  Jewish  garrison  and  its  religious  cultus  is  derived  from 
recently  discovered  Aram,  papyri  which  were  edited  in  191 1  by 
Sachau  under  the  title  Aramdische  Papyrus  iind  Ostraker  aus  einer 
jiidischen  Militdr-Kolonie  zu  Elephantine.  Cf.  the  present  editor's 
article  in  Church  Quart.  Rev.,  July  191 2. 

but  they  dzvelt.  ffi^'",  ^^  Kai  KarmxTja-ev  lo-por/X,  very  possibly  the 
original  text;  cf.  note  on  Josh.  13'^,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
narrative,  in  Additional  note,  p.  51. 

34.  the  Amorites.  The  term  is  used,  here  and  in  v.^^,  as  a  general 
name  for  the  pre-Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  who  elsewhere  in 
this  section  (7/7/.  1.3.5.17.27.28.29.32.33 .  ^f.  also  V7:^-^  from  the  editor  R'')  are 
described  as  Cana  anites,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  J. 
Such  a  use  of  'Amorites,'  on  the  contrary,  is  characteristic  of  E 
(cf.  note  on  v,  ^) ;  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  deviation 
in  usage  on  the  part  of  J  has  led  Meyer  (ZATIV.  i.  p.  126)  to  conclude 
that  vv.^*-^^  are  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  So  Stade,  GV/.  i.  p.  138  «. 
Against  this  view  Bu.'s  arguments  {RS.  pp.  15  ff.)  are  cogent;  notice 

*  Such  a  compound  deity  is  seen  in  'Ashtar-Chemosh,  mentioned  on  the 
Moabite  Stone,  1.  17. 
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hill-country  ;  for  they  did  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into 

J's  phrases  in  v.^' — 'persisted  in  dwelling,'  as  in  vJ^,  Josh.  17^^, 
'became  labour-gangs,'  as  in  vvJ^-^^,  Josh.  16'*';  and  the  fact  that 
vJ*  clearly  forms  the  lowest  grade  in  a  descending  scale — in  t/z/.^'-so 
the  Cana'anites  remain  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and  eventually  become 
subject  ;  in  z/v.^^'^^  Asher  and  Naphtali  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cana'anites,  the  inference  being  that  these  latter  retained  the  pre- 
dominance, whether  in  power  or  in  numbers  (cf.  noles  on  t/t/.^^.ss^. 
in  V.  ^*  the  '  Amorites '  actually  oust  the  Danites  from  their  territory. 
It  is  probable  that  J  originally  wrote  '  Cana'anites '  in  these  two  verses  * 
(Xavavalos  is  the  reading  of  HP.  55  in  v.^),  and  that  the  substitution 
of  'Amorites'  is  due  to  a  later  hand,  under  the  influence,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  of  the  textual  corruption  'Amorites'  for  'Edomites' 
in  vJ'\ 

pressed  the  children  of  Dan^  etc.  Josh.  19*'-*^  P  assigns  sixteen  or 
seventeen  (|^)  cities  to  Dan,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
identified,  lie  in  the  Shephelah  and  vale-country  to  the  east  of  the 
territories  of  Benjamin  and  northern  Judah.  Out  of  this  Hst,  however, 
Sor'ah,  Eshta'ol,  'Ekron,  and  Timnah  are  assigned  by  P  to  Judah  in 
Josh.  15  33.45.57_  jjj  tjjg  narrative  of  Samson  the  Danites  appear  to  be 
confined  to  a  small  district  about  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol,  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  hill-country,  while  Timnah  is  occupied  by  Philistines 
just  as  'Ekron  is  elsewhere.  We  may  infer  that  the  Amorites  or 
Cana'anites  who,  as  our  narrative  informs  us,  forced  the  Danites  into 
ihe  hills,  were  themselves  suffering  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  west.  The  Philistines,  who  entered  Cana'an  about 
the  same  time  as,  or  a  very  short  time  before,  the  Israelite  invasion 
under  Joshua'  (cf  Introd.  pp.  xcii  ff.),  must  naturally  have  driven  such 
of  the  original  Cana'anite  inhabitants  of  their  territory  as  escaped 
extirpation  (cf.  Deut.  2^)  eastward  towards  the  hill-country,  where 
they  would  come  into  conflict  with  the  Danites,  who  may  have  made 
their  settlement  prior  to  Joshua''s  invasion  (cf.  Introd.  pp.  cvi  f.).  Josh. 
19*'^,  which  originally  formed  part  of  J's  narrative,  informs  us  that  finally 
a  large  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  if  not  the  main  portion,  finding 
their  district   too   narrow  (read    DHO  .  .    .   "IV'1    'was  too  strait  for 

them,' in  place  of  1^  DHD  .  .  .  NV'1,  R.V.  'went  out  beyond  them'), 

migrated  to  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine,  conquered  the  city  of 
Leshem  (or  perhaps  Lesham  :  cf  ch.  iS''  note\  and  established  them- 
selves in  and  about  the  city,  which  they  renamed  Dan.  This  migration 
is  further  related  in  ch.  18,  where  the  conquered  city  is  called  Laish 
(vv.  ^-2^),  and  seems  already  to  have  taken  place  at  the  period  to  which 
the  Song  of  Deborah  relates  (cf.  note  on  ch.  5  ^~\  Thenceforward 
Dan  figures  in  the  common  phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba' '  as  the 
northernmost  limit  of  Palestine. 

*  Meyer  appears  now  to  incline  to  this  view  :  cf.  IN.  p.  525,  «i. 
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the  Vale.  35.  And  the  Amorites  persisted  in  dwelling  in  Har- 
heres,  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Sha'albim :  yet  the  hand  of  the  house 

the  Vale.     Cf.  v.  '^  note. 

35.  persisted  in  dzvelling.     Cf.  v.'^  note. 

Har-heres.  The  name  means  'hill  of  the  Sun,' and  the  fact  that 
heres  =  'Seme'S  has  led  Stu.  and  others  after  him  to  identify  the  site 
with  Beth-shemesh  ('house  or  temple  of  the  Sun'),  i.e.  the  modern 
'Ain-sems  ('spring  of  the  Sun')  which  occupies  an  elevated  site  to 
the  south  of  the  Wady  Sarar  (vale  of  Sorek),  where  it  opens  out  upon 
the  Shephelah.  This  identification  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
Beth-shemesh  is  mentioned  with  Sha'albim  in  i  Kgs.  4^,  and  'Ir- 
shemesh  ('  city  of  the  Sun,'  doubtless  the  same  as  Beth-shemesh)  with 
Sha'albim  and  Aijalon  in  Josh.  19  *i-*^,  just  as  Har-heres  is  in  our 
passage. 

(S^^  represents  D"in  iriB  by  iv  rw  opa  tov  Mv\_p](nvQ}voi  (so  S*"), 
ffi^  by  eV  rw  opei  ry  ocrrpaKcoSei*  (with  the  doublet  iv  rw  Mi/po'ti'coi'i), 
?>.,  in  the  first  case  D^^  k^das^  '  myrtle,'  in  the  second  ti^")n  heres, 
'potsherd'  in  place  of  Din  here's;  both  variations  being  possibly 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  reference  to  the  Sun  with  its  idolatrous 
implications  (so  La.).  Why  such  a  reference  should  have  been  found 
more  objectionable  in  the  case  of  here's  than  in  that  of  Setae's  is  not 
obvious  :  but  it  cannot  be  merely  accidental  that  Timnath-heres  of 
Judg.  2"  appears  in  ||  Josh.  24^"  and  in  Josh.  19*"  as  Timnath-serah 
(niD  a  transposition  of  the  consonants  of  Din).  \ 

Aijalon.  The  identification  of  Rob.  {BR^.  ii.  pp.  253  f.,  iii.  pp.  144  f.) 
with  the  modern  Y3.16,  seven  miles  north-north-east  of  Ain-sems  and 
in  the  south  of  the  '  vale '  into  which  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  opens  out 
('the  vale  of  Aijalon,'  Josh,  lo^"^)  is  universally  accepted.  The  name 
'Ayyalon  perhaps  means  'haunt  of  deer'  ^ayyal).  How  (!&  arrived  at 
the  rendering  a'l  apKoi  is  obscure,  unless  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
corruption  of  ol  86pKoi  §  (for  the  normal  at  SopKoSey).     ffi,  however, 

*  Cf.  the  gloss  '  quod  interpretatur  testaceo,'  which  appears  in  IT. 

J  It  must  be  considered  doubtful  whelher  'tr  Aa-Aerei,  'city  of  destruction,' 
in  Isa.  19  18  ?J  is  also  to  be  considered  as  an  alteration  of  an  original '/r  ha-heres, 
'city  of  the  Sun,"  i.e.  Heliopolis.  The  phrase  'one  shall  be  called'  implies  that 
one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  name  which  denotes 
its  special  character  as  representative  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  ;  and  this  con- 
sideration weighs  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  reading  of  C,  7r6Xts  a(re5e»f,  i.e. 
pISkH   1"'y    '  city  of  righteousness '  (as  it  were  '  the  Egyptian  Jerusalem ' :  cf. 

Isa.  I  -''),  is  likely  to  be  the  original  reading.  Cf.  Gray's  acute  discussion  of  the 
passage  in  hniah  {ICC.)  ad  loc.  This,  however,  may  have  been  afterwards 
altered  to'/r  ha-hcre's  in  allusion  to  Heliopolis,  and  the  reading  of  ??,  "ir  ha-heres^ 
may  represent  a  still  later  stage. 

§  6  d»pKos  is  foMnd  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (B.C.  16),  46,  47  ;  Dioscoridcs 
{cir.  A.D.  60),  2,  85;  Testamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum  1121  D:  cf.  Sophocles, 
Greek  Lexicon  s.v. 
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of  Joseph  prevailed,  and  they  became  labour-gangs.  36.  And 
the  border  of  the  TEdomites"!  was  from  the  ascent  of  'Akrabbim, 

confines  8op<ds  to  the  Heb.  fM,  'gazelle,'  with  which  the  'ajydl  is 
often  coupled,  but  never  confused. 

Shdalbim.  Site  unknown.  The  name  appears  in  Josh.  19**  as 
Shaalabbin,  and  probably  means  ' foxes '  :  cf.  Assyr.  "selibu,  Ar. 
idlaby  and  the  rendering  of  ffi  at  aXwrrfKef.  Apart  from  this  place- 
name,  the  fact  that  the  word  was  used  in  Heb.  would  be  unknown  to 
us,  the  ordinary  Heb.  word  for  'fox'  being  ^uCil. 

prevailed.     Lit. 'became  heavy.' 

36.  the  border  of  the  Edomites.  Reading  ""DnXH  in  place  of 
J§    nbNn    'the  Amorites'    with    Bu.,    Kit.    {HH.   i.    p.   268),    Buhl 

V :  T 

{Edontiter,  p.  25),  No.,  La.,  etc.  The  reading  to  opiov  tov  'Afioppalov 
6  'Idovumos  is  found  in  <Bc^^,  the  group  of  MSS.  cited  by  Mo.  as  ffi*^, 
Arm.,  Eth.,  <£•''  (with  obelus  before  6  I8.),  and  this  is  adopted  by 
Hollenberg,  ZATIV.  i.  p.  103.  But  the  writer's  interest  is  centred 
upon  the  footing  gained  by  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  and  the 
frontier  between  Amorites  and  Edomites  would  scarcely  concern 
him  in  this  connexion  ;  while  such  a  use  of  the  term  '  Amorite '  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  J  :  cf.  v.^  note.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  is  indicating  the  line  along  which  the  frontier  of  the  southern- 
most tribe  (Judah)  marched  with  the  frontier  of  Edofn.  '•lONn  is  an 
easy  corruption  of  ''JDTXn,  and  the  versions  as  cited  above  present 
a  doublet.  A  similar  confusion  occurs  between  DlX  'Edom'  and 
D-lK  'Aram':  2  Sam.  S^^is  (cf.  t,.H  j  chr.  I8"•l^  Ps.  60  heading), 
2  Chr.  20  2,  2  Kgs.  16  s. 

frojn  the  ascent  of  'Akrabbim.  Usually  identified  with  the  Nakb 
es-Safa,  a  steep  pass  which  runs  up  northward  out  of  the  Wady 
el-Fikrah  :  cf.  note  on  Sephath  v.^"^.  An  obvious  objection  to  this 
identification  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  frontier  of  Edom  cannot  be  said 
to  commence /r<?;;z  this  point,  since  this  would  leave  out  of  account 
the  twenty-five  miles  or  so  which  intervene  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Nakb  es-Safa  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  which 
the  frontier  is  stated  to  begin  in  Num.  34^,  Josh.  15  ^  P.  The  same 
objection  applies,  in  an  enhanced  degree,  to  the  more  westerly 
Nakb  el-Yemen,  advocated  by  Trumbull  {Kadesh-Barnea,  p.  in). 
More  probably  we  should  find  the  ascent  in  the  Wady  el-Fikrah, 
which  Trumbull  {op.  cit.  pp.  94  f.)  describes  as  'a  wady  which  ascends 
south-westerly  from  the  "Arabah,  from  a  point  not  far  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  which  separates  Palestine  proper  from  the  'Azazimeh 
mountain  tract,  or  Jebel  Mukrah  group.  The  northern  wall  of  this 
wady  is  a  bare  and  bold  rampart  of  rock,  forming  a  natural  boundary.' 
Scorpions  {' ah'abbim)  are  said  to  abound  in  this  district. 

C 
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from  the  Crag  and  upwards. 

from  the  Crag.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  second  starting-point  for 
the  frontier-line  between  Judah  and  Edom,  i.e.  uport  the  most  natural 
hypothesis,  the  other  extremity  of  the  frontier,  farthest  removed  from 
the  ascent  of'Akrabbim.  The  identification  of /^ai-.y>/rt',  'the  Crag,' 
has  caused  difficulty.  Clearly  the  reference  cannot  be  to  the  city  of 
Petra,*  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabataeans  from  cir.  B.C.  300 
until  the  second  century  A.D.  ;  for  Petra  lies  some  fifty  miles  a  little 
east  of  due  south  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  among  the 
mountains  of  Se'ir  to  the  east  of  the  'Arabah  ;  whereas  the  researches 
of  Trumbull  in  connexion  with  his  identification  of  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
Barnea'  at  'Ain-Kudes,  nearly  fifty  miles  south-south-west  of  Be'er- 
sheba'  (generally  accepted),  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Edom  must  have  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  west  of 
the 'Arabah  :  cf.  Trumbull,  Kadesh-Barnea,  pp.  106  ff.;  Buhl,  Edofniter, 
pp.  23  ff.  The  course  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  is  described  in 
detail  in  Num.  34^*,  Josh.  15^*  P.  From  these  passages  we  gather 
that  its  eastern  extremity  was  the  southern  'tongue'  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and 
that  thence  it  took  its  start  (SV^I  Josh.  15  ^)  to  the  south  of  the  ascent 

of '  Akrabbim  {i.e.  upon  the  identification  of  the  ascent  proposed  above, 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikrah  ;  the  wady,  or  at  least  its 
north  side,  being  claimed  by  Judah  :  cf  the  analogy  of  Deut.  3  '*, 
'the  middle  of  the  wady  being  also  a  boundary'),  made  a  turn 
(3031  Num.  34  *\  south  of  this  ascent  and  passed  on  to  Sin  (an 
unknown  site),  and  reached  its  extremity  in  this  direction  (VnxVin 
Num.  34'')  south  of  Kadesh-Barnea'.  It  then  took  a  new  start 
(K^''1  Num.  34*),  presumably  to  the  west  or  north-west,  and  passing 
on  by  a  number  of  unidentified  sites,  took  a  turn  (3D31)  to  the  '  Wady 
of  Egypt,'  i.e.  the  Wady  el- Arts,  and  found  its  end  (ITlN^in)  at  the 

sea  (the  Mediterranean  ;  Num.  34^).  Here  the  line  along  which  the 
frontier  of  Judah  marched  with  that  of  Edom  was,  it  must  be  assumed,  in 
its  course  west-south-west  from  the  Dead  Sea  along  the  Wady  el-Fikrah, 
and  then  south-south-west  to  a  point  just  south  of  Kadesh-Barnea' ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  narrative  of  Moses'  embassy  to  the 
king  of  Edom  (Num.  20"  ff.  JE),  he  states  that  the  Israelites  are  'in 
ICadesh,  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  thy  border.'     The  natural  inference 


*  Whether  Sela'  (without  the  article)  in  Isa.  16 1,  42  n  is  the  name  of  a  city  is 
very  doubtful.  Cheyne  [EB.  4344)  takes  the  word  as  a  collective  term,  referring 
to  the  country  as  a  whole — '  the  rocks.'  In  2  Kgs.  14'',  which  relates  Amaziah's 
defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  and  the  capture  of  has-Sela',  the 
reference,  if  it  Stood  alone,  might  most  naturally  be  explained  as  referring  to  a 
city ;  but  ||  2  Chr.  25 1-  takes  has-Sela'  to  be  '  the  crag '  from  the  top  of  which 
the  captured  Edomites  were  cast  headlong. 
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2.    1.   And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  went  up  from  Gilgal  unto 

is  that  /ia\--se!d^  'the  Crag'  of  our  passage,  which  formed  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  frontier-line  between  Judah  and  Edom,  is  the  same  as 
/las-seld  'the  Crag'  at  or  close  to  Kadesh,  which  tradition  regarded 
as  the  crag  which  was  smitten  by  Moses  (Num.  2o^-^*'''  JEP).  This 
conclusion,  reached  independently  by  the  present  editor,  is  also  that 
of  Buhl  {op.  at.  25)  and  La. 

Bu.,  Mo.  regard  the  O  in  ypDHD  as  due  to  dittography  of 
the  preceding  12  in  D''2"lpy,  and  emend  ypDH  'to  Sela'.'  Mo.  con- 
jectures that  the  site  of  has-Sela  may  have  been  the  modern 
es-Safiyyeh,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  as  '  a  bare  and  dazzling  white  sandstone  promontory 
a  thousand  feet  high '  (derived  from  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  20)  is  stated  by 
La.  to  be  incorrect ;  and  moreover,  if,  as  he  supposes,  the  ascent  of 
'Akrabbim  is  the  Nakb  es-Safa,  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 
points  as  specified  extends  for  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  and 
the  description  must  be  regarded  as  merely  fragmentary. 

and  upwards.  Upwards  towards  the  first  point  of  departure,  the 
ascent  of  '  Akrabbim.  As  La.  remarks,  '  On  indique  deux  points  de 
depart,  c'est-k-dire  les  deux  extremites  de  la  frontiere  nord,  et  n?yo 
marque  tout  le  reste  d'une  fagon  indeterminee.' 

If  the  emendation  'to  Sela' '  noticed  above  be  adopted,  the  sense 
in  which  Hpyoi  is  used  is  inexphcable,  since  Mo.'s  rendering  'and 
beyond '  cannot  be  justified.     Bu.  emends  ns?ni  in  this  sense. 

T   ;    T  T 

2,  1-5.  Upon  the  relation  of  these  verses  to  the  preceding  narrative 
of.  introductory  note  to  i  ' ". 

I.  the  Angel  of  Yahweh.  The  expression  is  characteristic  of  J. 
E's  phrase  being  'the  Angel  of  God.'  So  used,  it  is  always  definite 
(not  ''an  angel  of  Y.' ;  still  less  a  human  messenger — ST  'the  prophet 
of  Y.'),  and  denotes  Yahweh  Himself  in  manifestation  to  man.  That 
this  is  so  appears  from  a  number  of  passages,  both  in  J  and  E. 
Thus  in  ch.  6  'the  Angel  of  Y'  of  7/z/.iii2.2i.22  (^the  Angel  of  God, 
z/. 2")  = 'Yahweh'  of  z/z/. "16.23 .  in  Ex.  3  'the  Angel  of  Y.'  of  7/. 2= 
'Yahweh'  oivv.*^'^,  and  'God'  of  E's  narrative,  7/7/. '*'^-^-°'- ;  in  Gen.  16 
'the  Angel  of  Y.'  of  vv. ^-'i",  who  appears  to  Hagar  speaks  as  Yahweh 
in  the  ist  person  ('I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  seed,'  t/.^"),  and  is 
referred  to  as  '  Yahweh '  in  v.  ^^ ;  and  in  E's  narrative  of  Hagar  in 
Gen.  21,  'the  Angel  of  God,'  v.'^'^,  makes  a  similar  promise  in  his  own 
name,  v.  '^ ;  in  Gen.  22,  '  the  Angel  of  Y.'  of  v. "  speaks  as  Yahweh  in 
■Z/.12;  in  Gen.  31  "■^^  'the  Angel  of  God'  says  'I  am  the  God  of 
Bethel';  in  Gen.  481^"'  E,  Jacob's  reference  to  'the  Angel  who 
delivered  me  from  all  evil '  is  parallel  to  '  the  God  before  whom  my 
fathers  walked,'  etc.     To  these  passages  we  may  add  the  account  of 
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the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Y.  to  Manoah  in  ch.  13,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  R.V.  is  right  in  rendering  in  7/.-^  'We  must  surely  die, 
for  we  have  seen  God.'  Possibly,  however,  "elohun  may  here  denote 
no  more  than  'a  god'  'or  divine  being':  cf  note  ad  loc.  and 
ch.  622. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  which  a  distinction  appears 
to  be  drawn  between  Yahweh  and  His  Angel.  So  in  Gen.  24, 
Yah  well  sends  His  Angel  before  Abraham's  servant  vv."-^^  (yet  in 
vv.  2''-^*  the  servant  acknowledges  that  it  is  Yahweh  who  has  led  him) ; 
in  Num.  22^^  Yahweh  uncovers  Bala'am's  eyes  so  that  he  sees  the 
Angel  of  Y.    In  Ex.  23  "^  Yahweh  promises  to  send  His  Angel  before 

Israel,  who   is   described  in  23^0  as  'an  Angel'  (Tixpo  indef.;  but, 

according  to  ffi,  F^  Sam.,  '  mine  Angel '  as  in  7/. 23  T^),  Similarly  '  mine 
Angel'  of  Ex.  32^*  is  described  as  'an  Angel'  in  332  (ffi  'mine 
Angel'),  and  appears  to  be  something  less  than  Yahweh's  full  mani- 
festation; since  Yahweh  says  in  v.^  'If  I  go  up  into  the  midst  of  thee 
for  one  moment,  I  shall  consume  thee,'  and  it  is  only  as  the  result  of 
importunate  intercession  on  the  part  of  Moses  that  Yahweh  promises 
'  My  Face  shall  go '  (33  "),  i.e..,  clearly,  Yahweh  Himself  as  distinct 
from  His  Angel.* 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  both  in  Ex.  23  and  32,  33,  the 
narrative  largely  consists  of  redactional  matter  which  is  relatively  late 
as  compared  with  J  and  E  (cf  the  analysis  oiQYi.adloc);  and  probably 
at  the  period  to  which  this  redaction  belongs,  the  tendency  to  modify 
reference  to  Yahweh's  self-revelation  to  Israel  by  the  introduction  of 
an  intermediary  was  already  operative.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed  (as 
suggested  by  the  alternation  of  '  the  Angel  of  Y.'  with  '  Yahweh '  in  the 
passages  first  noticed),  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Angel 
represents  an  early  attempt  (imperfectly  carried  out)  to  interpose  such 
an  intermediary,  where  the  primitive  narratives  simply  spoke  of 
Yahweh  Himself  as  appearing  and  holding  direct  intercourse  with  men. 
If  this  is  so,  we  may  trace  a  very  early  anticipation  of  the  far  more 
drastic  introduction  in  the  Targums  of  the  'Memra'  ('Word')  of 
Yahweh  in  passages  where  reference  to  Yahweh's  direct  communica- 
tion with  man  was  offensive  to  the  taste  of  later  times. 

fro7n  Gilgal.  Gilgal  was  the  headquarters  of  Joshua'  and  the 
Israelites  during  the  invasion  of  the  hill-country,  and  before  the  tribes 

*  If  Isa.  639,  as  the  passage  stands  in  Ij,  could  be  relied  upon  as  original,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  has  the  same  meaning  as  His  Face, 
since  '  the  Angel  of  His  Face '  can  scarcely  mean  anything  but  '  the  Angel  who  is 
His  Face,'  i.e.  His  manifestation  (so  Davidson  in  DB.  i.  p.  94  b  :  '  One  in  whom 
His  face(presence)  is  reflected  and  seen').  The  rhythmical  structure  of  the  section 
in  which  this  passage  occurs,  however,  confirms  the  text  of  (ffi  oi)  irpia^vs  ov8^ 

a77eXos,  dXX'  avrbs  gawaeu  avTovs,  i.e.  DJ;''t^•i^  VJQ  <^''3^  'H'Jc'P''  "'"'^*  ^^, 
'  It  was  not  an  envoy  or  angel,  but  His  Face  that  saved  tlicm.'  Thus  '  His  Face' 
is  contrasted  with  any  other  form  of  manifestation,  such  as  that  of  an  angel. 
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I^BetheP.     R*"  And  he  said,  '  <(I  visited  you  indeed,  and)>  brought 

had  effected  a  settlement  in  the  land:  cf.  Josh.  4^^  P,  9",  lo^'-'i^ 
JE,  10  ^■■',  14^  R'\  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Birket 
('pool')  6ilguliyyeh,  three  miles  east-south-east  of  the  ancient  site  of 
Jericho,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Jordan.  Several  other 
places  in  Palestine  bore  the  same  name  :  cf.  £B.  s.v.  Gilgal,  which 
in  Heb.  always  has  the  definite  article  prefixed,  *■  i/te  Gilgal,'  doubtless 
denotes  'circle'  (cf.  Heb.  ,^(7/^c^/,  'wheel'),  and  seems  to  refer  to  a 
circle  of  stones  of  a  primitive  religious  character.  The  Gilgal  of  our 
passage  was  probably  so  named  from  the  stones  which  tradition 
related  to  have  been  set  up  by  Joshua'  at  the  first  'lodging  place' 
(Josh.  4^^  J)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  stated  (4^^  P) 
to  have  been  Gilgal.  The  explanation  of  Josh.  5  "  J,  which  connects 
the  name  with  the  'rolling  away'  of  the  reproach  of  uncircumcision 
(Heb.  gallotht^  '  I  have  rolled  away,'  from  root  galal)^  is  merely  a  play 
of  words,  such  as  is  frequent  in  J's  narrative. 

unto  Bethel.  3§  'unto  hab-Bochim':  but  (i)  it  is  unnatural  that 
the  name  should  be  given  before  the  occasion  which  was  its  cause  is 
related,  and  (2)  ffi  preserves  the  name  Bethel  in  the  doublet  eVt  tov 
KXavdnQva  kgI  enl  Bai6r]\,  and  since  there  can  have  been  no  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  this  latter  if  eVi  t6v  K.  {i.e.  the  reading  of  %]) 
already  stood  in  the  text,  we  may  infer  (with  most  moderns)  that 
'  unto  Bethel '  was  the  reading  of  CS's  original.  Adopting  this  reading, 
the  passage  comes  into  connexion  with  the  narrative  oi  ch.  i^^*^-, 
which  relates  the  capture  of  Bethel  by  the  house  of  Joseph.  The  Ark, 
which  was  the  visible  symbol  of  Yahvveh's  presence,  was  carried  up 
from  Gilgal  and  found  a  resting-place  at  Bethel,  where  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Yahweh  (t^."^).  The  Ark  is  still  at  Bethel  in  the  narrative  of 
ch.  20  •"  :  cf.  also  20  ^*,  2 1 2.  Qf  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
removal  to  the  Ephraimite  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  where  it  appears  in 
I  Sam.  3  ^,  we  have  no  information. 

After  eVi  Bat^TjX  ffir  has  the  addition  /cat  eVl  tov  oIkov  laparjX.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  merely  an  accidental  doublet  of  ?X  T)''2  (so  Mo.), 
the  bx  in  an  imperfectly  legible  MS.  being  mistaken  for  a  contraction 
of  ?X"iK'^  such  as  7\  A  similar  process  has  taken  place  in  Deut.  32^  |^, 
where  ?X">L''''  ^22  "1SD?D?  'according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel,'  appears  in  (5  as  Kara  dpidfiop  dyyiXav  6eov  {bn  ""JD),  which 
probably  represents  the  original  text.*     Bu.,  regarding  the  addition 

as  genuine,  would  restore  7S"lb'''  n"'3"7X1  •  and  so  Kit.,  La.  If  this 
is  correct,  it  is  likely,  as  Bu.,  No.  suggest,  that  pxib'''  is  an  alteration 


*  If  the  passage  pictures  the  '  Sons  of  God,'  or  subordinate  angelic  powers,  as 
guardians  of  the  foreign  nations,  the  contrast  offered  by  the  following  clause, 
'  But  Yahweh's  portion  is  his  people,'  becomes  more  pointed  and  effective. 
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you  up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  you  in  unto  the  land  which  I 

of  an  original  fjDi''  and  the  passage  notes  the  fact  that  it  was  'unto 
the  house  of  Joseph '  that  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  went  up,  i.e.  they  had 
the  charge  of  the  sacred  Ark. 

I  visited  ...    up.      Reading    DDHX   n^yxi    D3nN  ''T\'V;>'L  lipS  in 

...    .  ...  ...  _:  -T         .......         .   :  '-T  '   T 

place  of  pj  D3nX   npyj^.      The  restoration  is  purely  conjectural ;  but 

the  use  of  the  Heb.  Imperfect  in  ?l7  is  inexplicable,  since  a  future 
signification  '  I  will  bring  you  up '  is  impossible  ;  nor  is  it  natural  to 
explain  the  tense  here  as  used  pictorially  to  describe  the  event  as  still 
in  progress — a  usage  which  is  not  uncommon  'in  the  language  of 
poetry  and  prophecy'  (cf  Driver,  Tenses.,  §  27),  but  is  scarcely  suited  to 
a  plain  statement  of  fact  such  as  the  present.  That  an  omission  in 
the  text  was  suspected  by  the  Massoretes  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the 

NpD5  or  lacuna  in  iK  before  ^?V^<.*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  1 
consecutive  originally  stood  before  the  Imperfect,  in  continuation  of 
some  event  of  which  the  statement  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  |^. 
This  missing  statement  was  supplied  by  Bottcher  {Neite  exeget.  Krit. 
Aehrenlese)  from  Ex.  3 1",  Gen.  50  2*,  his  restoration  running  *iipQ 
n^J?X   "ipxi   DJnX   ""mpQ    'I  visited  you  indeed  and  said,   "I   will 

bring  you  up,  etc." ' ;  \  and  this  suggestion  has  the  advantage  of 
accounting  for  the  omission  by  homoeoteleuton,  the  scribe's  eye 
passing  from  "IfOX"*")  to  "IDXI.  The  text  adopted  above  is  that  of 
Doom,  (who  followed  Bottcher  in  part),  and  is  favoured  by  Bu.,  Oort. 
It  makes,  with  its  continuation,  a  statement  in  nearly  identical  terms 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Gen.  50^*  E  :  'God  will  indeed 
visit  you,  and  bring  you  up  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land  which  he 
sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.'     Cf.  Ex.  13^"  E. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  text.     Stu.   simply 
inserts  TlllDi^  '  /  said.,  "  I  will  bring'  you  up," '  and  cites  in  favour  of 

this  7/.^,  'And  furthermore  I  said.'  So  also  Ber.  La.  substitutes  the 
Perf  for  the   I mperf,  reading  >nvj?n   ""^bX    'It  was  I   who   brought 

you  up' — a  cutting  of  the  knot.  Mo.  thinks  that,  since  the  speech  of 
the  Angel  is  'a  cento  of  quotations  and  reminiscences,'  it  is  possible 
that  the  author  copied  Ex.  3 ^"%  'I  will  bring  you  up,'  without  correct- 

*  (GB  supplies  this  lacuna  by  the  words  TdSe  \iyei  Kt'ptos,  and  the  same  words 
are  found  in  S''.  Ar.  This,  however,  does  not  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  Heb. 
tense,  ffi^'- ,  s'^  Ki^pios  dfe^ii3a<Tev  k.t.X.  turn  the  verbs  into  the  3rd  person,  but 
inconsistently  preserve  ist  person  Kal  iyi}  elwa  in  v.* — a  fact  which  tells  against 
the  originality  of  the  preceding  variations  from  ||j. 

X  BSttcher  offers  the  alternative  HpyX  "IDNI  D33  "rnna  '  I  made  choice 
of  you  and  said,  etc' 
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sware  unto  your  fathers ;  and  1  said,  "  I  will  never  break  my 
covenant  with  you.  2.  And  ye — ye  shall  not  make  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  land ;  their  altars  ye  shall  break 
down."  But  ye  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice  :  what  have  ye 
done  ?  3.  And  furthermore  I  said,  "  I  will  not  drive  them  out 
from  before  you,  but  they  shall  be  fadversariesT  to  you,  and 
their  gods  shall  be  a  trap  to  you.'"     4.  And  it  came  to  pass, 

ing  the  tense  :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  R''  of  such  gross 
carelessness. 

the  land  which  1  sware  unto  your  father.  Cf.  Ex.  33'  JE,  Num. 
1423  JE,  32  "  P,  Deut.  1 35,  10",  31 20-21-23,  344  JE,  Josh,  i  "  JE. 

/  will  never  breaks  etc.  For  the  expression,  cf.  Lev.  26  **  H.  The 
precise  reference,  however,  is  not  to  H,  but  to  the  covenant  of  Ex. 
34 2^  J  :  'for  after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant 
with  thee  and  with  Israel.'     Cf.  note  following. 

2.  And  ye.,  etc.  A  quotation  from  Ex.  3412.13a  .  'Xake  heed  to  thy- 
self, lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee :  but 
their  altars  ye  shall  break  down.' 

3.  Aftd  furthermore  I  said.  The  reference  is  to  Josh.  23*'  R°, 
Num.  -^Tf'"  P. 

adversaries.  Reading  nnv!?  with  ffi,  IL,  F,  ST,  W^^,  Stu.,  Ben, 
Doom.,  Mo.  (in  SBOT.\  No.^  Kit.,  Ehr.,  in  place  of  |l?  D^-iV^  Cf. 
Num.  33°^^  P  D^nx  'niVI  'and  they  shall  act  as  your  adversaries.' 
According  to  the  regular  meaning  of  D'''nV  in  Heb.,  the  statement  of 

JiJ  can  only  be  rendered  'they  shall  be  to  you  as  sides?  R.V.  expands 
this  into  '  they  shall  be  [as  thorns]  in  your  sides,'  with  marg.  ref.  to 
Num.  33  ^°.  Such  a  sense  cannot  possibly  be  inherent  in  |^  as  the 
text  stands,  though  it  is  legitimate  to  suppose,  with  Mo.  {Comm.), 
Bu.,  La.,  that  Q'^'^V?  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  original  reading 
n3''"nvn  D'^J'^Jv!'  as  in  Num.  33"^'':  cf.  Josh.  23 '3  R"  .  .  .  "1-1,-11 
D3*1V3  LiDbv  '  and  they  shall  be  ...  as  a  scourge  on  your  sides.' 
Delitzsch  {Prolegomena^  p.  75)  compares  D"'"nV  with  Assyr.  saddu,  'net, 

snare,  trap' ;  but  this  word  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  Heb.,  and  the 
improbability  of  its  occurrence  here  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we 
expect  to  find  in  this  passage  (as  elsewhere  in  the  speech)  a  reference 
to  an  earlier  warning.    Gratz  emends  D^J'JV?  'as  thorns.' 

a  trap.  The  metaphor  is  that  of  bird-catching,  and  the  Keb.  term 
mokes.,  lit.  'fowling  instrument,'  is  commonly  parallel  to  pah.,  i.e. 
probably  a  form  of  clap-net  still  employed  in  Palestine,  and  bearing 
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as  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept.  5.  So 
they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bochim.  J  And  they  sacri- 
ficed there  to  Yahweh. 

the  same  name  /ak  in  Ar.  :  of.  Baldensperger  in  PEF.  Qy.  St.  1905, 
p.  38.  BDB.  and  Driver  on  Am.  3^  explain  mokes  zs  the  lure  or  bait^ 
a  rendering  suggested  by  Am.  3 ''  |l?  (where  the  text,  however,  is 
almost  certainly  at  fault*),  but  impossible  in  Job  40^^,  'pierce  his 
nose  with  inok'-sim^  and  in  Ps.  64  *  '  they  tell  of  hiding  tnok^Tim  (a 
bait  or  lure  is  to  be  displayed  not  hidden)^  and  inappropriate  (to  say 
the  least)  in  Ps.  18''',  where  the  mok'se  mdwetJi  (||  'nooses  of  She'ol') 
are  a  terror  and  not  an  attraction.  Since  the  root  ydkdi  is  evidently 
connected  with  ndkas  '  strike,'  the  two  verbs  being  variant  triliterals 
of  the  biliteral  tJ'p    it  is  probable  that  moke}  denotes  some  form  of 

trap  in  which  the  release  of  a  spring  or  support  caused  the  striking 
(knocking  down  or  piercing)  of  the  victim.  J 

5.  Bochim.  Meaning  '  weepers.'  Stu.  is  probably  correct  in  sug- 
gesting connexion  with  the  'Allon  bakhfith,  'oak  of  weeping,'  which 
is  stated  in  Gen.  35  *  E  to  have  been  'below  Bethel.' 

And  they  sacrificed,  etc.     Cf.  note  on  Bethel,  v.^. 

*  As  the  text  stands  in  ^,  the  passage  runs — 

Shall  a  bird  fall  into  a/a^^  upon  the  ground, 

When  there  is  no  mokes  for  it  ? 
Shall  a/aA  spring  up  from  the  ground, 

Without  surely  capturing? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  think  that  Amos  could  have  written  anything  so 
awkward  as  the  repeated /a/z ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  word  is  omitted  by  (S 
in  the  first  clause  :  d  Tretretrat  6pveov  ini  ttjv  yrji'  avev  l^evTOv.  With  this  omission 
there  disappears  the  necessity  of  explaining  mokes  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
lure. 

X  Dr.  Driver  has  privately  communicated  the  following  note: — 'Aslo  mokel, 
the  last  words  of  my  note  in  Am.  p.  158  leave,  1  fear,  an  incorrect  impression  on 
tlie  reader  :  but  I  have  corrected  it  in  Exodus  [Camb.  Bib.)  on  10^.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  something  like  what  sve  should  call  a  trigger,  with  a  bait  upon  it,  which, 
whether  touched  by  the  bird,  or  pulled  by  the  fowler,  caused  the  trap,  or  net,  to 
close  upon  the  bird  (cf.  the  illustration,  Am.  p.  157).  The  mokes  certainly  was 
destructive ;  but  it  seems  certainly  to  have  acted  as  a  lure  to  entice  to  disaster 
(Ex.  10'',  23 ^3_  I  Sam.  iS^i)  ;  and  it  is  this  double  aspect  of  it  which  suggests  to 
me  that  it  was  the  trigger  properly,  but  often  spoken  of  as  including  the  bait  upon 
it  as  well.  Job.  40  2*  suggests  that  it  had  a  sharp  point— possibly  it  struck  the 
bird  with  this  :  it  was  sufficient  to  be  the  means  of  catching  a  bird,  but  not  to 
pierce  the  nostril  of  the  hippoiiotamus.  n^kas  in  Aram,  is  to  .strike;  and  hence 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  boomerang  :  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  t^p3  :  but  the  view  in  this  article 
seems  to  me  doubtful.  I  see  that  BDB.  under  t/iJkes  do  say  "prop,  a  bait  or 
lure";  but  "  prop."  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  ;  this  is  only  a  secondary  idea.' 
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EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERMS 
'CANA'AN'  AND  'THE  LAND  OF  THE  AMORITE' 

(cf.  di.  I  ^  note) 

For  the  Egyptians  Pe-kanan,  i.e.  'the  Cana'an,'  denoted  'the  entire 
west  of  Syria- Palestine '  (Breasted,  AR.  iii.  §  87),  while  the  corre- 
sponding ethnographical  term  seems  to  have  been  extended  beyond 
the  low-lying  maritime  region  to  the  population  of  Western  Syria  as 
a  whole,  as  in  the  usage  of  J.  The  Egyptian  term  Amor  was  applied 
to  the  mountainous  district  of  Lebanon. 

The  early  Babylonians,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Akkad 
(about  the  end  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C. :  cf  Introd.  p.  W\,  footnote 
§),  knew  Syria  and  Palestine  generallyas  Amurru.*  In  theT.A.  Letters 
{cir.  B.C.  1400)  the  term  Kinahjii,  or  Kinahna,  Kinahni  {i.e.  Cana'an), 
is  applied  to  the  Phoenician  coast-land,  while  Amurru  (the  land  of  the 
Amorites)  is  not  applied  to  Palestine  as  a  whole,  but  denotes  the 
'Hinterland '  of  the  northern  Phoenicians,  i.e.  the  mountainous  district 
of  the  Lebanons,  and  also,  as  now  appears  from  the  cuneiform 
documents  recently  discovered  at  Boghaz  Keui,  the  region  still 
farther  east,  i.e.  the  Syrian  desert  and  its  surrounding  districts,  as  far 
as  the  border  of  Babylonia  :  cf  Winckler  in  MDOG.  xxxv.,  Dec.  1907, 
pp.  25  f  Possibly  these  facts  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  distinction 
of  usage  between  J  and  E  ;  the  former  embodying  the  tradition  of 
the  south  which  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Amorites,  while  the 
latter  presents  the  tradition  of  the  northern  tribes  :  cf.  Winckler, 
GI.  i.  pp.  52  ff.  See  further,  on  the  extra- Biblical  evidence  as  to  the 
usage  of  the  two  terms,  Jastrow  in  EB.  638  fF. ;  Meyer,  GA.''-  i.  §§  354, 
396 ;  Bohl,  KH.  pp.  2  ff.,  31  fif.  ;  Miiller,  AE.  pp.  177,  205  ff.,  218  ff., 
229  ff. ;  Weber  in  Kn.  pp.  1132  f£ 


SEDEK  AS  A  DIVINE  NAME  (cf.  ch.  innate) 

The  view  that,  in  piv  "'jnN  Adoni-sedek,  pnv  ''3^0  Malki-sedek, 
Sedek  is  the  proper  name  of  a  Cana'anite  deity  is  commonly  held,  but 
the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  be  conclusive.  The  following  occurrences 
of  Sidk  or  Sedek  in  compound  proper  names  may  be  noticed  : 
"l?DpnV  Sidki-milk  on  a  Phoenician  coin,  cir.  B.C.  449-420,  Cooke, 
NSI.  p.  349  ;  Sabaean  7Xp^V  Sidki-el,  Hommel,  Siid-ar.  Chrestom. 
quoted  by  Cooke,  loc.  cit.  ;  Aram.  }D^p^V  Sidki-Ramman,  CIS.  ii.  T^ 

*  The  name  Aniuriu  is  commonly  represented  by  the  Sumerian  MAR. I'U, 
'west  land';  but  evidence  shows  that  from  the  earliest  times  MAR.TU  was 
read  and  pronounced  as  Amurru  among  the  Semitic  Babylonians :  cf.  Bbhl, 
KH.  pp.  32,  33. 
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(letters  pi  not  quite  certain),  cf.  EB.  '  Names,'  §  36 ;  Phoenician 
*1D"lpl5f  Sidki-dakar,  quoted  by  Baethgen,  Beitrdge  zurSetn.  Religions- 
gesch.  p.  128  (without  ref.  to  source)  ;  and  the  following  instances  from 
cuneiform  literature  quoted  by  Zimmern  in  KA  T?  p.  474  :  Sidka, 
king  of  Ashkelon,  a  contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  KB.  ii.  91  ;  Rab-Sidki 
in  T.A.  Letters,  Knudtzon,  no.  170  (given  as  Ben-Sidki  by  Winckler, 
no.  125  in  KB.  v.);  Sidki-ilu  as  the  name  of  an  eponym,  B.C.  764, 
cf.  Winckler,  KT,  p.  59 ;  Subi-sidki,  Johns,  Deeds.,  no.  6,  rev.  3. 
From  these  we  can  scarcely  separate  the  Israelite  in^pli*  Sidki- 
Yahu  or  n'pnv  Sidki-Yah. 

The  conclusion  that  Sedek  is  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  is  based 
upon  a  statement  of  Philo  of  Byblos  that  the  Phoenicians  had  a  deity 
named  2uSvk.  This  writer  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  P7-aep.  Evan.  i.  10), 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  account  of  the  Phoenician  Pantheon,  based 
upon  information  derived  professedly  from  Sanchuniaton,  remarks 
that    'Atto    rovTiou    l^Afj-vvos    Koi    Mayoy]    yeveadai     Mtcrwp     kol     '2v8vk, 

TOVTi<TTLV   (VXVTOV   KOI   BlKaiOV.         OvTOl   TJ)V  TOV    okoS     XP^^*-"    ^^pOV.         Here 

2v8vK  and  Mia-cap  are  shown  to  correspond  to  the  Heb.  words  sedek 
'justice,' and  wz^/rtr 'uprightness.'  The  statement  that  these  deities 
'discovered  the  use  of  salt'*  seems  to  indicate  no  very  profound 
acquaintance  with  their  origin  and  characteristics  ;  and  definite 
information  thus  failing  us,  it  is  natural  to  suspect  the  influence  of 
Babylonian  thought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  later  Babylonians 
keitu\  'justice,'  and  viesih-u  'uprightness'  appear  as  the  'sons'  of 
Samas  the  Sun-god  (cf.  KA  T.^  pp.  224  7zS  yi'^)i  a  theory  which  would 
seem  to  imply  hardly  more  than  that  these  attributes  were  charac- 
teristic of  Samas,  or  at  most  that  they  might  be  venerated  in  con- 
nexion with  his  worship :  cf.  the  manner  in  which  JJammurabi 
pictures  himself  as  deriving  his  legal  code,  the  embodiment  of 
Justice,  directly  from  Samas.  Not  very  dissimilar  are  certain  state- 
ments in  the  Psalms  with  regard  to  Yah  weh:  'Righteousness  (^r  Justice, 
scdck)  shall  walk  before  him,'  85  '^ ;  '  Righteousness  {sedek)  and 
Judgment  are  the  foundation  of  thy  throne,'  89  '■*,  cf.  97  ^ ;  '  Righteous- 
ness {sedek)  and  Peace  have  kissed,'  85  ^°. 

But,  granted  the  existence  of  a  W.  Semitic  deity  Sedek  §  =  Bab. 
Kettu,  the  inference  by  no  means  follows  that,  where  Sedek  occurs 

*  Possibly  we  may  trace  connexion  with  the  nPD  ri"'~)3  'covenant  of  salt' 
(Num.  iS^^P,  2  Chr.  13^),  in  which  sedek  'righteousness,'  and  mesdr  'upright- 
ness' would  naturally  be  involved.  Cf.  La.,  J^RS.'^Tp.  421.  Upon  the  ceremonial 
use  of  salt  in  covenants,  cf.  Gray's  note  on  Numbers  loc.  cit. 

X  Kettu  for  kentu,  V  kdnu^^Wfh.  VQ-  A'etiu  is  the  Bab.  equivalent  of  the 
W.  Semitic  sedek. 

§  plV,  i-'-  Sedek  or  Siddik,  occurs  as  a  masc.  proper  name  in  SaUtean 
(cf.  CIS.  iv.  no.  287,  11.  2,  II,  15,  etc.);  and  this  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  as 
contracted  from  PXplVi  a  form  which  we  have  noticed  above  as  occurring  in 
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in  compound  proper  names  either  predicatively  or  in  the  genitival 
relation,  it  must  refer  to  this  deity.  'Justice'  or  'Righteousness' 
cannot  have  been  pictured  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  son  of 
Samas,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  attribute  may  have 
been  predicated  of  other  deities.  Thus  few  would  dispute  that 
Sidki-Yahu  means,  not  '  Yahu  is  the  god  Sedek,'  but  simply  '  Yahu  is 
righteousness'  {j..e.  righteous),  the  name  corresponding  in  form 
precisely  to  Hizki-Yahu,  'Uzzi-Yahu,  'Yahu  is  strength'  (strong). 
Analogously  it  may  be  inferred  that  Sidki-Ramman  denotes  '  Ramman 
is  righteousness.'  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  where 
Sedek  is  coupled,  not  with  a  proper  name,  but  with  an  honorific 
title  such  as  \uio?ti,  vielck/i,  or  'r/,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the 
meaning  intended  is  '  the  (unnamed)  Lord,  King,  or  God  is  righteous ' 
as  that  we  are  to  find  reference  to  (the  god)  Sedek  described  as 
Lord,  etc. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  NAME  KIRIATH-ARBA' 

(cf  c/i.  I  1"  note) 

The  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  in  Kiriath-arba',  i.e.  '  City  of 
Four,'  '  Four '  is  a  divine  title  is  as  follows.  The  name  naturally 
suggests  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  Arbela  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Zab.  The  name  of  this  city  is  written  in  cuneiform  {dlu) 
Arbd  ill/,  '(city)  Number  Four  God.'  Here  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  numeral  Four  is  employed  as  a  divine  name  or  title.  The 
inference  that  Kiriath-arba'  is  to  be  explained  similarly  is  strengthened 
by  comparison    of    the    place-name     ?K3"iS  n^3     'Beth-Arbel'   of 

Hos.  lo'^  (perhaps  situated  near  Pella  on  the  east  of  Jordan),  where 
we  find  the  name  Arba-ilu  apparently  taken  directly  from  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  since  the  V  of  the  Hebrew  yaiX  is  wanting.* 
Winckler  {GI.  ii.  pp.  39  fif.),  who  adopts  this  explanation  of  Kiriath- 
arba,  further  explains  Be'er-sheba'  in  like  manner  as  '  Well  of  Number 
Seven  God.'  Thus  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.  A  god 
Sibitti,  i.e.  '  Number  Seven,'  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  at  the 
period  of  the  First  Dynasty.     Thus,  for  example,  we  find  such  names 

Sabaean.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  inscription  cited,  the  name 
pn^  stands  in  close  conjunction  with  D?DC^'N^O>  i.e.  according  to  Derenbourg, 

'Vir  Solis'  (Ar.  /-.^AJ'i  .^l  Imru-es-sems),  to  be  explained  as  '  vir  SoHs 
cultor':  cf.  discussion  in  CIS.  loc.  cit. 

*  Cf.    ?3    Isa.  46 1,  Jer.   50^,  51  ^*,   taken   directly   from   Bab.  belu=hxa.Ta, 

i^ya,  Heb.  ijya. 
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as  Warad  (ilu)  Sibittim,  i.e.  'servant  of  (God)  Sibitti':  Thureau- 
Dangin,  Lettres  et  Cotitrats  de  Pepoque  de  la  premiere  dynastie 
Babyloniemie,  p.  50  :  cf.  further  references  in  Jastrow,  RBA.  i.  p.  173. 
The  meaning  of  Four  and  Seven  as  divine  titles  is  elucidated  by 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  name  of  Sin,  the  Moon-god,  is  commonly 
written  in  cuneiform  as  '  (God)  Number  Thirty,'  thirty  days  being  the 
conventional  length  of  the  lunar  month.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
Winckler  thinks  {op.  cit.  p.  48),  Four  and  Seven  represent  different 
phases  of  the  Moon-god,  the  former  the  four  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
latter  the  seven-day  week  as  a  lunar  quarter.  Evidence  that  the 
worship  of  Sibitti  extended  to  the  West  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  list  of  kings  of  the  West  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  iv.  mentions  as 
paying  tribute,  the  king  of  Gebal  bears  the  name  Sibittibi'li,  i.e. 
'Number  Seven  is  lord':  cf.  Rost,  Tiglath-Pileser.,  p.  26.  The 
evidence  here  brought  together  is  based  upon  the  present  editor's 
note  '\nJTS.  xii.  pp.  118  f. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  NEGEB  {ci.  ch.  i^^-^^  notes) 

The  account  of  the  conquest  of  'Arad  in  the  Negeb  which  is  given  in 
Judg.  I  ^^■'''  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  very  similar  account 
which  is  found  in  Num.  21  ^-^  (J).  This  latter  narrative  states  that, 
during  the  period  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  the  king  of 
'Arad  advanced  against  them,  apparently  because  they  were  encroach- 
ing upon  his  territory,  fought  against  them,  and  took  some  of  them 
prisoners.  Israel  thereupon  vowed  a  vow  that,  if  Yahweh  would 
deliver  up  the  Cana'anites  into  their  hand,  they  would  place  their 
cities  under  a  ban  {Jicrcm\  and  utterly  destroy  every  inhabitant. 
Success  attended  their  arms  ;  the  vow  was  carried  out ;  and  the  name 
of  the  district  was  thenceforth  known  as  Hormah,  a  name  in  which 
there  is  an  assumed  connexion  with  Jierefn. 

This  narrative,  which  implies  a  northward  advance  of  Israel  from 
Kadesh-Barnea'  into  the  Negeb,  is  at  variance  with  the  preceding 
narrative  (Num.  20"'"  JE),  which  apparently  pictures  the  whole  of 
the  Israelites  as  turning  southwards  from  Kadesh,  in  order  to  compass 
and  avoid  the  land  of  Edom.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why 
an  immediate  settlement  in  the  conquered  territory  was  not  effected 
by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  I  sraelites,  when  the  whole  of  the  Cana  anites 
inhabiting  it  had  been  put  to  the  sword. 

The  author  of  the  introduction  to  Deut.,  who  apparently  bases  his 
information  upon  E,  gives,  in  i  ^1*'',  an  account  of  a  disorganized 
attempt  made  by  the  Israelites  to  conquer  the  Negeb,  after  the 
failure  of  the  mission  of  the  spies,  and  against  the  express  command 
of  Moses.  This  was  repulsed  by  'the  Amorite  who  inhabited  that 
hill-country,'  Israel  being  put  to  the  rout,  and  beaten  down  'in  Se'ir 
as  far  as  Hormah.'  This  narrative  corresponds  with  Num.  14*"^", 
which  apparently  combines  elements  from  J  as  well  as  from  E,  and 
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in  which  the  foe  appears  not  as  'the  Amorite,'  but  as  'the  'Amalekite 
and  the  Cana'anite'  {v.  *^'^).  No  mention  is  made  in  Deut.  of 
Israel's  subsequent  success,  and  their  extirpation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  ;  and  we  are  probably  correct  in  inferring  that  these 
details  were  not  contained  in  the  E  source. 

The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  account  of  the  conquest 
of 'Arad  which  occurs  in  Judg.  i  ^^•^''.  Here  it  is  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Sime'on,  together  with  the  Kenites,  who  are  related  to  have 
effected  the  conquest,  moving  southwards  from  the  City  of  Palms 
{i.e.  Jericho)  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  under  Joshua'. 
As  in  the  narrative  of  Num.,  however,  the  origin  of  the  name  Hormah 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting  a  city 
(previously  named  Sephath)  were  smitten,  and  the  city  placed  under 
the  ban  and  utterly  destroyed. 

The  narratives  of  Num.  21  and  Judg.  are  obviously  parallel,  and 
cannot,  as  they  stand,  be  reconciled.  It  is  easy  to  supply  a  reason 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  narrative  in  Judg.  as  a  duplicate  to  that  in 
Num.,  viz.,  the  view  that  the  conquest  of  Cana'an  under  Joshua'  was 
the  first  settlement  in  the  land  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel :  but,  if 
the  narrative  of  Judg.  be  taken  to  be  correct  in  its  present  position, 
it  is  not  easy  to  divine  why  the  narrative  of  Num.  should  have  come 
in  at  that  particular  place. 

Adopting,  then,  the  view  that  the  conquest  of  'Arad  in  the  Negeb 
took  place  through  a  tribal  movement  northward  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kadesh,  the  inference  becomes  plausible  that  this  movement 
was  effected,  as  related  in  Judg.,  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Sime'on 
in  alliance  with  the  Kenites.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  tribe  of 
Judah  consisted  of  mixed  elements :  the  genealogy  of  i  Chr,  2 
includes  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  the  North  Arabian  tribes 
of  the  Kenites  and  Jerahme'elites,  and  the  clan  of  Caleb  which  was  of 
Kenizzite,  i.e.  of  Edomite,  origin  (cf  Gen.  36  '^).  Whether  or  not 
these  clans  originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  it 
is  clear  that  so  early  as  the  days  of  David  they  were  regarded  as 
standing  in  a  very  intimate  relation  to  the  tribe.  In  i  Sam.  27'^*% 
which  relates  David's  stay  as  an  outlaw  with  Achish  king  of  Gath,  we 
read  that  David  made  pretence  to  Achish  that  his  occasional  raids 
were  directed  'against  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  and  against  the  Negeb  of 
the  Jerahme'elites,  and  against  the  Negeb  of  the  Kenites ' ;  and 
Achish  remarks  to  himself  with  satisfaction,  '  He  hath  made  his 
people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him  ;  therefore  he  shall  be  my  servant 
for  ever.'  Again,  in  i  Sam.  30 -'^"^\  David  sends  presents  'of  the 
spoil  of  the  enemies  of  Yahweh'  to  the  Judaeans  of  the  Negeb, 
including  the  Jerahme'elites  and  the  Kenites. 

If,  then,  clans  which  originally  inhabited  the  region  south  of  the 
Negeb  are  subsequently  found  occupying  the  Negeb  and  forming 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  this 
change  of  locality  was   effected   through   conquests   gained   in  the 
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Negeb  in  a  movement  directly  northwards,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
narrative  of  Num.  21  ? 

We  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  upon  the  track  of  a  Calibbite  tradition, 
embodied  in  the  Judaean  document  J,  which  originally  narrated  the 
way  in  which  this  northward  movement  was  effected  by  the  clan  of 
Caleb,  and  probably  other  kindred  clans.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  tradition  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  older  (JE)  narrative  of  the 
spies  which  is  combined  with  the  P  narrative  in  Num.  13  and  14.* 
In  this  older  narrative  (in  contrast  to  that  of  P)  it  is  the  Negeb  only 
which  is  explored  ;  Caleb  is  the  only  spy  who  is  mentioned  by  name  ; 
and  it  is  Caleb  only  who  maintains,  against  the  opinion  of  the  other 
spies,  that  the  conquest  of  the  district  is  quite  a  feasible  undertaking, 
in  spite  of  the  race  of  giants — the  sons  of  'Anak — inhabiting  it: — 
'  We  can  easily  go  up  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  over- 
come it'  (Num.  13^°). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conquest  of  these  sons  or  clans  of 'Anak 
and  their  cities  is  directly  ascribed  to  Caleb  in  Josh.  15  ""^3  = 
Judg,  1 2010b  (in  part).ii-i5  fj-om  the  narrative  of  J.  Is  it  not,  then,  at 
least  a  plausible  theory  that  the  original  Calibbite  story  related  that 
Caleb,  after  first  spying  out  the  Negeb,  then  proceeded  to  go  up  and 
conquer  it  ? 

It  seems  probable  that  the  present  form  of  the  combined  JE  narra- 
tive of  the  spies,  which  makes  the  project  of  conquest  fail  in  spite  of 
Caleb's  protests,  is  due  to  the  theory  that  the  conquest  of  any  part  of 
Cana'an  did  not  take  place  until  the  country  as  a  whole  was  invaded 
by  a  combined  movement  from  the  east  made  by  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua'.  This  theory,  as  we  have  seen, 
accounts  for  the  present  form  of  Judg.  i  ^^■^'',  which  makes  the  con- 
quest of  the  Negeb  to  have  been  effected  through  a  movement  which 
took  its  start  from  Jericho. 

It  is  the  Judaean  document  J  which  embodies  the  Calibbite  tradition 
in  Num.  21:  cf  'the  Cana'anite'  in  v.^.  The  Ephraimite  E,  on  the 
other  hand  (which  is  naturally  the  principal  repository  of  the  Joshua' - 
tradition),  from  which  is  drawn  the  narrative  which  is  found  in 
Deut.  i'*!-^''  (cf.  'the  Amorite'  in  v.*^),  while  mentioning  the  defeat 
of  the  Israelites,  knows  nothing,  or  at  any  rate  will  have  nothing,  of 
the  subsequent  victory  as  narrated  by  J. 

Our  inference,  then,  is  that  clans  which  went  to  form  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (including  North  Arabian  clans  then  or  subsequently  embodied 
in  the  tribe)  advanced  northward  from  Kadesh-Barnea' ;  and,  in  com- 
bination with  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (which,  after  a 
disastrous  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Central  Palestine,  appears 
to  have  moved  southward  :  cf  no/r  on  i^),  conquered  the  territory  of 
'Arad,  and  settled  down  in  it,  afterwards  advancing  their  conquests 

•  In  Gray's  Numbers  {ICC),  pp.  130 ff'.,  the  two  narratives  of  the  spies 
are  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  will  be  found  each  to  read  nearly  con- 
tinuously. 
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still  faither  north,  into  the  country  which  is  known  to  us  later  on  as 
the  hill-country  of  Judah. 

If  this  inference  be  true,  it  will  help  to  explain  to  us  a  very  striking 
fact  in  the  later  history,  viz.  the  isolation  of  Judah  and  Sime'on  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribes.  From  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  celebrates 
the  great  victory  over  the  forces  of  Sisera,  it  is  clear  that  an  organized 
attempt  was  made  on  that  occasion  to  unite  the  tribes  of  Israel  against 
the  Cana'anites.  Ten  tribes,  including  the  tribes  from  the  eastern  side 
of  Jordan,  are  mentioned,  either  for  praise  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
contest,  or  for  blame  as  having  held  aloof:  Judah  and  Sime'on  alone 
remain  unnoticed.  We  must  infer,  therefore,  that  at  that  period  they 
were  so  far  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  tribes  that  they  were  not  even 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  common  interests  of  Israel,  and  therefore 
received  no  call  to  arms. 

This  single  instance  is  in  itself  so  striking,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
than  allude  briefly  in  passing  to  the  fierce  rivalry  which  is  pictured  as 
existing  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  men  of  Judah  in  the  days 
of  David  (2  Sam.  19*^"*^),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  superficial  union 
between  Judah  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  which  was  effected  under 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  was  readily  dissolved  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Rehobo'am's  reign. 


THE  ORIGINAL  FORM  OF  J'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL  IN  CANA'AN 

Bu.  has  displayed  great  skill  and  critical  insight  in  reconstructing 
J's  narrative  in  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  originally  to 
have  stood :  cf.  JiS.  pp.  84  ff.  The  following  reconstruction  is 
indebted  to  him  throughout,  but  exhibits  in  detail  such  variations  as 
have  been  adopted  in  the  notes  on  the  text,  with  citation  of  Bu.'s 
readings  in  the  footnotes. 

Judg.  i^^P^  And  the  children  of    Israel  enquired  of  Yahweh, 

saying,  'Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first  against  the 

l'^  Cana'anites  to  fight  against  them?'      And  Yahweh 

said,  '  Judah  shall  go  up  :  behold,  I  have  given  the 

l'  land  into  his  hand.'     And  Judah  said  to  Sime'on  his 

brother,  'Go  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may 
fight  with  the  Cana'anites,  and  I  also  will  go  up  with 

{1^  thee  into  thy  lot.'     So  Sime'on  went  with  him.     And 

emended  after  they  came  upon  Adoni-sedek,"  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Josh,  10^       and  they  fought  against  him,  and  smote  the  Cana'an- 
l^  ites  and  the  Perizzites.     And  Adoni-sedek"  fled  ;  and 

they  pursued  after  him,  and  captured  him,  and  cut 
l'  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.     And  Adoni-sedek" 

"  Bu.  '  Adoni-bezek.' 
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said,  'Seventy  kings,  with  their  thumbs  and  their 
great  toes  cut  off,  used  to  pick  up  food  under  my 
table  :  as  I  did,  so  hath  God  requited  me.'  And 
they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died  there. 
I  *'  And  Yahweh  was  with  Judah,  and  he  gained  posses- 

sion  of  the   hill-country ;    for  he  was  not  able  to 
dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale,  because  they 

{i-i  after  had  chariots  of  iron.     But  the  Jebusites  dwelling  in 

Josh.  15  ''^  Jerusalem  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  dispossess ; 

and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Judah  in 
Jerusalem,  unto  this  day. 
/■jzaiobe  ** And  they  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb,  as  Moses  had 

\||  Josh.  15  ^^       bidden'' :  and  he  dispossessed  from  thence  the  three 
sons  of  'Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 
f  I "  after  And  he  went  up  thence  against  the  inhabitants  of 

\josh.  151^  Debir.      (Now   the    name    of   Debir    formerly  was 

fi'^  Kiriath-sepher.)     And  Caleb  said,  'He  that  smiteth 

\||  Josh.  15  '^       Kiriath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  I  will  give  him  'Achsah 
<  I  '^  my  daughter  as  wife.'      And  '  Othniel,    the   son    of 

\  II  Josh.  15^^       Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it:  and  he  gave 
fi^*  him  "Achsah  his  daughter  as  wife.      And  when  she 

\||  Josh.  15  '^       came,  he  incited  her  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field  :  and 
she  lighted  down  from  off  the  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said 
Jl'^  to  her,  'What  wouldest  thou  ?'    And  she  said  to  him, 

\||  Josh.  15  ^"       '  Give  me  a  present ;  for  thou  hast  set  me  in  the  land 
of  the  Negeb  ;  so  give  me  springs  of  water.'     And 
Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  spring  and  the  lower  spring. 
I^'  And  Hobab  the  Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 

went  up  from  the  City  of  Palms  with  the  children 
of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah  which  is  ''in 
the  Negeb  of  'Arad'^;  and  he  went  and  dwelt  with 
1 38  the  Amalekites.     And  the  border  of  the  Edomites 

was  from  the  ascent  of  'Akrabbim,**  from  the  Crag 
and  upwards.*' 
I^^  And  Judah  went  with  Sime'on   his   brother,  and 

smote  the  Cana'anites  who  inhabited  Sephath,  and 
devoted  it  to  destruction.     And  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  Hormah. 
1 21  And  the  house  of  Joseph  also  went  up  to  'Ai :  and 

1 23a  Joshua'  was  with   them.  .  .   .*     And  the  house  of 

Joseph  made  a  reconnaissance  at  Bethel.     (Now  the 

*— *  Bu.  'And  to  Caleb,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  there  was  given  an  inheritance 
among  the  children  of  Judah,  namely  Hebron.' 

f— "^  Bu.  '  at  the  descent  of 'Arad.' 

'^'^  Bu.  'to  Petra  and  beyond.' 

'  Here  Bu.  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  the  document  originally  related 
the  conquest  of 'Ai,  as  in  Josh.  8. 
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1 2*  name   of  the    city    formerly    was    Luz.)      And   the 

watchers  saw  a  man  coming  out  of  the  city/  and 
they  laid  hold  on  him, ■'^ and  said  to  him,  'Show  us, 
we  pray  thee,  the  way  to  enter  the  city,  and  we  will 
1^^  deal  kindly  with  thee.'    So  he  showed  them  the  way  to 

enter  the  city,  and  they  smote  the  city  at  the  edge  of 
the  sword  ;  but  the  man  and  all  his  clan  they  let  go 
1 2"  And  the  man  went  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and 

built  a  city,  and  called  its  name  Luz  :    that  is  its 
name  unto  this  day. 
2'*  "And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  went  up  from  Gilgal 

2^**  unto  Bethel  :  and  they  sacrificed  there  to  Yahweh.*' 

/ 1  '■^^  And  Manasseh  could  not  dispossess  Beth-she'an  and 

\||  Josh.  17  ^'-'^  its  dependencies,  and  Ta'anach  and  its  dependencies, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Ible'am  and  its  dependencies, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  its  dependencies, 
''and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  its  dependencies'* ; 
but  the  Cana'anites  persisted  in  dwelling  in  this  land. 
Ji^^  And  when  Israel  was  waxen  strong,  they  impressed 

\||  Josh.  171^       the  Cana'anites  for  labour-gangs,  and  did  not  dis- 
possess them  at  all. 
(i^^  And  Ephraim  did  not  dispossess  the  Cana'anites 

[II  Josh.  16 '°       who  dwelt  in  Gezer:  but  the  Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  Ephraim  •'unto  this  day,-' and  became  toiling 
labour-gangs. 
Josh.  17^*  *And   the   house   of  Joseph  spake  unto   Joshua', 

saying,  'Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot  and 
one  territory  for  an  inheritance,  seeing  that  I  am 

f-f  Not  adopted  by  Bu.     The  passage  is  supplied  from  <E  :  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

i—£  This  is  placed  by  Bu.  at  the  close  of  the  narrative,  after  mention  of  the 
settlement  of  the  other  tribes. 

''-''  Bu.  follows  the  order  of  l§.  For  the  reasons  for  the  transposition,  cf. 
note  ad  loc. 

J-J  Omitted  by  Bu. 

■*  The  fact  that  Josh,  lyi-i-is  vvas  originally  derived  from  the  J  narrative  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  phraseology  :  cf.  Bu.  RS.  p.  32.  That  the  subject  in  v.'^^ 
should  be  '  the  kouse  of  Joseph '  and  not  '  the  children  of  Joseph  '  appears  from 
v.'^''  and  from  the  singulars  '•?  'to  me,'  ^JXI  'and  I,'  etc.,  in  v. i-*''  and  else- 
where. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  derive  any  consistent  sense  from  the 
section  as  it  stands  in  ^.  The  house  of  Joseph  complain  that  they  have  only 
received  one  lot,  which  is  insufficient  for  their  numbers,  the  extent  of  this  lot 
being  further  diminished  owing  to  the  fact  that  part  of  it  falls  in  the  vale,  where 
the  Cana'anites  are  too  strong  to  be  ousted  by  them  owing  to  their  possession 
of  iron  chariots  (cf.  Judg.  ii9,  4^).  Joshua',  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  their 
protest,  recommends  them  to  'go  up '  into  the  forest  and  cut  down  for  them- 
selves (I'.is),  this  forest  being  further  described  as  *in  'hill-country'  in  vA^. 
That  the  reference,  however,  cannot  be  to  any  part  of  the  hill-country  west  of 
Jordan  appears  to  be  clear.     The  situation  presupposed  is  that  the  west  Jordan 

D 
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a  great  people,  forasmuch  as  hitherto  Yahweh  hath 

Josh.  17^^  blessed  me?     The  hill-country  doth  not  suffice  for 

me  :  and  all  the  Cana'anites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 

the  vale  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  that  are  in 

Beth-she'an  and  its  dependencies,  and  they  that  are 

Josh.  17"  in  the  vale  of  Jezre'el.'     And  Joshua'  said  unto  the 

house  of  Joseph,  '  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast 

Josh.  i7i8aa  great  power  :  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only.     For 

Josh.  17  ^^^P^        the  hill-country  of  Gile'ad  shall  be  thine  :  get  thee  up 

into  the  forest  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there ;  since 

the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  is  too  narrow  for  thee.' 

Num.  32 3^  'Then  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  to  Gile'ad, 

and  took  it,'  and  dispossessed  the  Amorites  that  were 


country  has  already  been  allotted  among  the  tribes,  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
have  not  found  the  difficulties  of  gaining  a  footing  in  the  portion  of  hill-country 
(in  contrast  to  the  vale)  allotted  to  them  to  be  insuperable.  Thus  Bu.  suggests, 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the  hill-country  which  Joshua'  invites  them  to  conquer 
is  the  hill-country  of  Gile'ad,  which  is  appropriately  described  as  ~iy  forest  or 

jungle-land:  cf.  2  Sam.  i8  6-8i7_  As  the  result  of  Joshua"s  suggestion  there 
follows  the  conquest  of  districts  in  Gile'ad  by  different  clans  of  Manasseh,  as 
described  in  the  passages  from  Num.  given  above,  which  may  plausibly  be  taken 
as  the  continuation  of  our  narrative.  If  Bu.'s  view  of  the  situation  be  correct, 
'Gile'ad'  in  Josh.  lyisa  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  excised  by  the  priestly 
redactor  of  this  section  of  Josh.,  to  whom  is  due  the  general  dislocation  of 
the  J  passage  in  question.  Marks  of  his  hand  are  to  be  seen  in  the  plurals  v.  1*, 
'And  the  children  of  Joseph  spake'  (an  alteration,  noticed  above),  v.^^,  'And 
the  children  of  Joseph  said'  (addition  necessitated  by  the  dislocation  of  v.'^^), 

^yp  '  to  us '  (alteration  of  >^  'to  me'),  in  the  explanatory  'to  Ephraim  and  to 

Manasseh,'  v.^'',  and   in   the   P  phrase  ITlNVri   '  its  goings  out,'  v.  i8».      The 

main  part  of  this  final  verse,  with  its  five  times  repeated  ''3  and  its  apparent 
ascription  of  iron  chariots  to  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting  the  hill-country,  appears 
in  its  present  form  to  be  due  to  this  editor  as  a  weak  summary  of  kts  view  of  the 
situation,  viz.  that  what  is  contemplated  is  a  further  extended  conquest  west  of 
Jordan.  The  words  of  z^.i*  D''XQ"ini  ""PSn  |*"IXI1  '  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites 
and  the  Rephaim,'  which  are  wanting   in  (!5,   are  probably  merel)'  a  corrupt 

doublet  of  the  following  D"'"1DS  "IH  \?  ^H  ^2>  'since  the  hill-country  of 
Ephraim  is  too  narrow  for  thee.' 

Bu.,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  this  reconstruction,  varies  in  the  following 
details.     In  v.  ^^  he  retains  !|37   '  to  us'  of  |E!,  and  reconstructs  v. i***  by  the  help 

of  j,_i8b  ; — 'And  the  Cana'anites  which  dwell  in  tlie  vale  I  cannot  dispossess,  since 
they  are  too  strong  for  me.  For  they  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  that  are 
in  Beth-she'an,'  etc.  Alter  v.  i^t  he  adds  the  words  of  v.  ^sa,  '  and  its  goings  out 
shall  be  thine.' 

/-'  IB  m3?'1  .  .  .  T'SD  "'33  ^3?*1.  ffi,  however,  kuI  iiropeijOi^  vlb^  Max«p 
,  .  .  Kai  iXa^ei-  avrrjv,  jjoinls  to  the  text  adopted  above,  which  is  favoured  by 
the  singular  verb  Chi'1  in  m.  and  by  the  parallelism  oi  vv.  *^-^. 
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Num.  32"  therein.     And  Ja'ir  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and 

took  the  tent-villages  thereof,  and  called  them  the 
Num.  32  *^  tent-villages  of  Ja'ir.      And  Nobah  went  and  took 

Kenath  and  its  dependencies,  and  called  it  Nobah 
Josh.  13^^  after  his  own  name.     But  the  children  of  Israel™  did 

not  dispossess  the  Geshurites  and  the  Ma'acathites; 

but   Geshur  and    Ma'acath    dwelt   in   the  midst   of 

Israel,  unto  this  day. 

n 
J  30  ...... 

Zebulun  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of 
Kitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the 
Cana'anites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  became 
labour-gangs. 

^  Asher  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  'Acco, 

nor  the   inhabitants    of   Sidon,   nor   Mahaleb,"  nor 

^  Achzib,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob  :   but  the  Asherites 

dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting  the 
land ;  for  they  did  not  dispossess  them. 

^  Naphtali  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  Beth- 

shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-'anath ;  but  they 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Cana'anites  inhabiting  the 
land;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth- 
'anath  became  labour-gangs  for  them. 

And  the  Cana'anites''  pressed  the  children  of  Dan 
into  the  hill-country;  for  they  did  not  suffer  them  to 

Josh.  19  come  down  into  the  vale.     ^So  the  border  of  the 

children  of  Dan  was  too  strait  for  them''';  and  the 
children  of  Dan  went  up,  and  fought  with  Lesharn, 
and  took  it,  and  smote  it  at  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  took  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  therein  ;  and 
they  called   Lesham,  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan 

I  "  their    father.      But    the    Cana'anites p    persisted    in 

dwelling  in  Har-heres,  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Sha'albim: 

"«  Possibly  the  original  may  here  have  read  '  the  children  of  Manasseh."  The 
reading  '  in  the  midst  of  Israel '  (with  reference  to  the  clans  of  Manasseh)  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  verse  is  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  05^  in  Judg.  1^3  which  reads, 
with  reference  to  Naphtali,  Kai  Karc^Krjcrei'  laparfK,  in  place  of  |§  ^K^'l  simply 
Cf.  RS.  p.  39. 

"  Here  Bu.  supposes  a  lacuna  for  the  account  of  the  settlements  of  Benjamin 
and  then  Issachar. 

"  Bu.  reads  Ahlab,  and  adds  Helbah  after  Achzib,  as  in  f§. 

P  Bu.  '  Amorites,'  as  in  S- 

■7—7  Reading  -)V>1    in  place  of  S  XV»1    Bu.,  following  ffl,  reads  DHO    ^p''V'1 

□ripnj    7133   '  so  they  made  the  border  of  their  inheritance  too  strait  for  them.' 
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yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed,'"  and 
they  became  labour-gangs. 

2  ^^^  So  Yahweh  left  these  nations,  not  expelling  them 
3'-'''  quickly,  only  on  account  of  the  generations  of  the 
3^^                        children  of  Israel,  to   teach   them  war/     And  the 

children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Cana'an- 

3  *  ites  ;  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  themselves 

for  wives,  and   their   own   daughters   they  gave   to 
their  sons ;  and  they  served  their  gods. 


2.  6-3.  6.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Judges. 

This  section  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Judges  as  it 
left  the  hand  of  the  main  editor  (R"^^):  cf  Introd.  p.  xxxv.  That  it  is 
not  homogeneous  is  clear  even  from  a  cursory  examination  ;  but  the 
analysis  is  difficult,  and  scholars  are  not  agreed  upon  points  of  detail. 

The  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua'  is  resumed  in  2  "^  '•'  by  repeti- 
tion of  Josh.  24-^'^'.  The  two  passages  are  identical  except  for  small 
verbal  variations,  and  for  the  different  order  in  which  the  verse  occurs 
which  states  that  the  people  (Josh.  'Israel')  served  Yahweh  during 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua'  and  the  elders  who  survived  him  (in  Josh.  24^^ 
after  the  mention  of  Joshua's  death,  in  Judg.  2"  before  it).  Critics 
are  agreed  in  assigning  this  section  to  E,  with  the  exception  ot 
Judg.  2"  =  Josh.  24^1,  which  is  regarded  as  editorial.  That  this  verse 
should  belong  to  E  is  demanded,  however,  by  the  E  narrative  in 
Josh.  24 1^'-^*:  cf.  especially  7/7;. i8b.10.21.22.24_  jf^  according  to  E,  the 
people,  in  response  to  Joshua's  last  appeal,  pledged  themselves  to 
serve  Yahweh,  the  narrative  of  E  (upon  the  assumption  that  it  went 
on  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Judges  :  cf  Introd.  p.  xxxviii)  must 
have  stated  that  this  promise  was  carried  out  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Such  a  statement  is  found  in  Judg.  2 ''. 

The  same  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  verse  appears  to  be 
demanded  by  what  follows.  Judg.  2 1°,  which  forms  the  natural 
continuation  of  v.'-^  in  the  E  narrative,  certainly  presupposes  v.': 
cf  especially  7/.^,  'who  had  seen  (Josh,  'known')  all  the  great  work  of 
Yahweh  which  he  had  wrought  for  Israel,'  with  z'. •",  'who  knew  not 
Yahweh  nor  yet  the  work  which  he  had  wrought  for  Israel.'  To  assign 
v.""^  as  well  as  v.~  to  the  main  editor  (whether  we  call  him  R",  or, 
according  to  our  theory,  R^-)  seems  to  be  forbidden  by  the  fact  that 
7/.'"^  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  introduction  to  E's  narrative  of  the 
Judges,  which,  as  appears  below,  can  be  traced  in  the  verses  which 
follow,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  read  continuously,  since  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  R'^"  felt  the  need  of  excising  any  portion 
of  it.     Moreover,  if  v."^  be  editorial  and  not  part  of  E,  it  is  not  clear 

»■  Bu.  adds  'afjaiusl  the  Aniorites.' 

*  Here  Bu.  adds  the  list  of  nations  given  in  3  ^,  which  «  c  assign  to  R'\ 
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how  it  came  to  be  incorporated  both  in  Josh,  and  Judg. ;  for  in  each 
case  the  editor  was  presumably  drawing  directly  from  the  pre- 
Deuteronomic  work  of  R^"^.* 

The  small  variations  between  the  two  recensions  of  these  verses 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of 
Josh.  24  that  7/.'^  was  originally  intended  by  E  to  round  off  and 
conclude  the  account  of  Joshua''s  last  words  which  precedes;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  statement  that  'Joshua'  dismissed  the  people 
every  man  to  his  inheritance,'  is  obviously  sufficient.  In  Judg.  2% 
however,  this  sentence,  which  coticludcs  a  section  of  E,  is  taken  by 
R'^"  to  mtroduce  what  he  has  to  narrate  about  the  events  which 
followed  the  settlement.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
expanded  form  of  v.^^  represents  an  adaptation  due  to  R'^".  The 
disappearance  from  v.  ^  of  the  E  phrase,  '  and  it  came  to  pass  after 
these  things,'  which  occurs  in  the  corresponding  v.'^^  of  Josh.  24,  is 
of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  '  things '  referred  to  have  no  place 
in  Judg.  If  Judg.  2^"  be  rightly  regarded  as  forming  part  of  E,  it 
follows  that  2 "  is  in  its  original  position  with  regard  to  its  context, 
since  ihe  connexion  between  2  ^^  and  2  ^  cannot  be  broken.  The  posi- 
tion of  Josh.  24^'  must  therefore  have  been  altered  by  the  redactor.l 

In  the  verses  which  follow,  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  is 
evident.  In  vv.^'^'^^  Israel's  punishment  for  idolatry  is  that  they  are 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  as  we  find,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  case  in  the  narrative  of  the  Judges  which  follows.  In 
z/z/.-"'^,  however,  the  punishment  consists  in  Yahweh's  refusal  to  inter- 
pose any  further  in  order  'to  dispossess  any  from  before  them  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua'  left  when  he  died ' ;  obviously  meaning  the  races 
still  remaining  ivithin  the  land  after  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  and 
their  merely  partial  conquest.  This  aspect,  then,  of  Yahweh's  relation 
to  Israel  is  not  strictly  apposite  to  what  follows  in  Judg.,  in  so  far  as 
it  cannot  have  been  specially  framed  in  order  to  introduce  the  events 
which  follow  in  the  book ;  these  events,  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
serving  rather  to  illustrate  the  former  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  for  which  the  nations  still  remaining  after 
Joshua' 's  death  are  here  stated  to  have  been  left  by  Yahweh  is  not 
that  of  2  ^1"^^,  where  the  surrounding  nations  are  employed  in  order 
Xo punish  idolatrous  Israel.     It  is  stated  in  2^^,  3^*  to  be  'in  order 

*  The  only  solution,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  Deuteronomic  origin  of  the 
verse,  would  seem  to  be  that  it  may  have  been  inserted  in  Josh,  by  a  later  hand 
in  order  to  make  Josh.  2428-31  square  exactly  with  Judg.  2^-3.  The  converse 
process  (insertion  from  Josh,  into  Judg.)  is  excluded  by  the  facts  noticed  above. 

The  only  reason  for  the  assigning  of  vJ  to  the  editor  appears  to  be  the  occur- 
rence of  the  D  phrase  'who  had  prolonged  days';  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  phrase  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  D  school  from  E  (just  as  other 
phrases,  e.g.  D'^IPIN  D^'^7X  'other  gods,'  have  been),  and  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  similar  phrase  '  that  thy  days  may  prolong  themselves '  in 
Ex.  20  '2  did  not  originally  belong  to  E. 

X  In  (E^  of  Josh,  the  verse  stands  in  the  same  position  as  in  Judg. 
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to  prove  Israel  by  theni.'  The  method  of '  proof,'  however,  is  explained 
in  two  different  ways.  In  2  '^,  3  *  it  is  a  religious  probation — to  test 
the  adhesion  of  Israel  to  Yahweh's  precepts  ('the  ways  (i;- commands 
of  Yahweh');  but  in  31'^  it  is  explained  simply  as  directed  towards 
keeping  the  successive  generations  of  the  children  of  Israel  exercised 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  is  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  devoid  of  any 
strictly  religious  purpose.  These  remaining  nations,  again,  which 
form  Yahweh's  instrument  of  probation,  appear,  as  mentioned  in  3  ^, 
to  be  (with  the  exception  of  'all  the  Cana'anites')  surrounding  nations, 
inconsistently  with  2  -^"-^,  but  in  accordance  with  2 ''"'",  where  it  is 
these  nations  that  form  Yahweh's  instrument  of  punishment.  Once 
more,  3  °  harks  back  to  the  point  of  view  of  2  ^*''^'',  and  it  is  the  races 
witJtin  Canaan  with  whom  the  writer  is  concerned. 

Looking  once  more  at  2  ^^"'"j  the  existence  in  these  verses  of  a  duplica- 
tion of  statement  can  hardly  escape  notice.  Thus  v^"^  repeats  v.^'^, 
and  w.'^'^-^^  are  in  substance  the  same  as  vv^^-^"^.  If,  however,  we 
remove  one  set  of  duplicates,  viz.  z/z/. '^i^-'^,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  7/7/. i*''^- ^^,  is  nearly  identical  in 
wording  with  the  pragmatic  framework  of  the  book  as  seen  in  the 
introductions  to  the  histories  of  the  various  judges.  The  closeness 
of  the  parallel  may  best  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  3^'^: — • 

2'^     And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
3"^^    And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 

2  '2    of  Yahweh,  and  they  forsook  Yahweh  and  served  the 

3  "^    of  Yahweh,  and  they  forgat  Yahweh  their  God,  and  served  the 

2^^^  Ba'als  and  the  'Ashtarts.      And  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was 
3*     Ba'als  and  the  'Ashtarts.      And  the  anger   of  Yahweh  was 

2'^'^  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand 
3*     kindled  against  Israel, 

2  ^^^  of  spoilers  and   they   spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into 

3  ^  and  he    sold  them  into 

2  '■*"  the  hand  of  their  enemies  round  about. 

3^     the  hand  of  Cushan-rish'athaim,  king  of  Aram-naharaim  :  and 

3'     the  children  of  Israel  served  Cushan-rish'athaim  eight  years. 

2  '^    <  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,  >  and  Yahweh 
3^         And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,     and  Yahweh 

2  "^^    raised  up  judges,  and  they  saved 

38     raised  up  a  saviour  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and    he    saved 

2  ^^    them  from  the  hand  of  their  spoilers. 
3^     them  ... 

This  framework  is  due  to  the  main  editor,  who  appears  (as  has 
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been  argued  in  the  Introd.  pp.  xli  ff.)  to  have  l^een  a  representative  of 
the  later  school  of  E. 

The  words  in  21^'^^",  which  find  no  parallel  in  3''-^  ('and  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hand  of  the  spoilers  and  they  spoiled  them ' ;  '  from 
the  hand  of  their  spoilers '},  may  be  by  a  later  hand  (D^ ;  cf.  2  Kgs. 
17-") ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  belong  to  R"^',  who  in  referring 
to  Israel's  enemies  generally  at  the  commencement  of  his  history, 
may  be  expected  to  use  some  emphasis  and  even  repetition  (2  "*). 
The  clause  missing  in  |i|,  'And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto 
Yahweh,'  seems  necessary  to  complete  the  nexus,  and  has  been 
supplied  in  accordance  with  3°-^",  4^  6",  10^". 

The  verses,  however,  which  appear  not  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  this  writer's  scheme,  viz.  T/T/.i^.ub^.is.is.ig^  ^j-g  jugj  ji^g  verses 
which  exhibit  very  markedly  the  phraseology  of  Deuteronomy*  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  err  therefore  in  regarding  them  as  additions  made  in 
later  times  by  a  member  of  the  Deuteronomic  school  (D^). 

220.26  is  very  difficult  to  analyse  with  any  certainty.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  E's  narrative  in  2  ®"i°  is  continued  by  v.  ^^  (notice  E's 
expression  'the  Ba'als  and  the  'Ashtarts'),  vv}'^-"^  form  the  appropriate 
sequence.  Notice  the  opening  phrase,  'So  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was 
kindled  against  Israel,'  which  has  formed  the  text  of  the  editorial 
expansion  of  R'^''  in  7/t/i*a.i6.i7_ 

Of  the  two  methods  of  probation  noticed  above,  that  which 
consists  in  religious  proving  (3  *)  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  E  /nD3  in 
this  sense  is  characteristic  :  cf  CH.-''^  192  a).  The  somewhat  awk- 
wardly inserted  interpolation  2  ^^,  which  also  refers  to  this  religious  pro- 
bation, is  marked  by  its  phraseology  as  Deuteronomic.  The  alternative 
method  of  probation  ('  to  teach  them  war,'  3  2^)  as  devoid  of  religious 
purpose,  may  be  judged  to  be  older  than  the  other,  and  is  therefore 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  J.  This  seems  to  connect  on  to  2-''^; 
which  may  very  well  be  the  sequel  to  the  J  narrative  in  i  ^-2  ^,  which 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  foreign  races  within  Palestine  which 
the  different  tribes  were  unable  to  expel.  Notice  the  expression 
'these  nations,'  clearly  referring  to  nations  just  previously  mentioned. 
The  immediate  sequel  to  3  ^'^  is  3  **-^,  which  relates  how  Israel  settled 
down  among  the  Cana'anites,  intermarrying  with  them  and  adopting 
their  religious  practices  ('Cana'anites,'  J's  general  term  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  :  cf.  i  ^  note.  Notice  also  the  J  phrase 
'  dwelt  in  the  midst  of).  2  ^^^  (back-reference  to  2  2ii>),  and  3  ^^  (list 
"of  races)  exhibit  the  hand  of  the  redactor  of  J  and  E. 

The  summary  of  nations  'which  Yahweh  left  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,'  3^"-',  must  be  due  to  D^:  cf  the  similar  Deuteronomic 
summary  in  Josh.  13  ^  ff.  Finally,  the  awkwardly  placed  explanatory 
glosses  in  2,^^"'^  seem  to  be  due  to  the  latest  hand  of  all  (R""). 

*  Cf.  especially  the  phrases  '  go  after  other  gods,'  rr.  12.19  •  vex  Yahweh,"  f.i*, 
'as  Yahweh  had  spoken  and  as  Yahweh  had  sworn  to  them.'z^.'Sa.  Cf.  OA.^Zt^, 
91,  loj"";  phrases  of  R^  in  Kings  in  DB.  ii.  pp.  860  f. ,  nos.  32,  39. 
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6.  E  So  Joshua*  dismissed  the  people,  ^^'^  and  the  children 
of  Israel  went  E  every  man  to  his  inheritance  R*^"  to  possess  the 
land.  7.  E  And  the  people  served  Yahweh  all  the  days  of 
Joshua',  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua', 
who  had  seen  all  the  great  work  of  Yahweh  which  he  had  wrought 
for  Israel.  8.  And  Joshua'  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of 
Yahweh,  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  9.  And  they 
buried  him  within  the  boundary  of  his  inheritance,  in  Timnath- 
heres,   in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  of  mount 

2,  6.  dismissed  the  people.  From  Shechem  ;  where,  according  to 
Josh.  24  1-*  E,  they  had  been  assembled  by  Joshua'  to  receive  his  final 
charge. 

7.  the  elders.  The  sheikhs  of  the  various  tribal  clans  who  were  the 
representatives  of  permanent  official  authority  in  matters  social  and 
religious.  They  appear  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  J  (Ex.  3 1^-^*, 
12^1)  and  E  (Ex.  17 •''■•e,  18  12,  197,  24 1-^"). 

outlived.  Lit.  'prolonged  days  after.'  Upon  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  this  passage,  oi.  footnote.^  p.  53. 

who  had scen^  etc.  ||  Josh.  24^1  'who  had  known,  etc'  So  in  our 
passage  ffir  'iyvacrav.,  F  ' noverant.'  The  expression  'all  the  great 
work  of  Yahweh'  probably  includes  (as  Mo.  notices)  not  merely  the 
conquest  of  Cana  an,  but  also  the  wonderful  events  of  the  Exodus  and 
wilderness-wanderings.  Cf.  Deut.  11^,  where  the  same  phrase  is 
employed  with  regard  to  these  latter. 

8.  the  sennint  of  Yahweh.  This  title,  which  is  only  applied  to 
Joshua'  here  and  in  ||  Josh.  24-',  is  very  frequently  used  with  reference 
to  Moses:  so  in  Deut.  34*,  Josh,  i'  (both  E),  Josh.  i"i°,  S^^-^^ 
1 1 12,  126,  138,  14',  18  ^  22  ••="■5  (all  R°),  2  Kgs.  18 '2  (RD),  2  Chr. 
\\  24«  (cf.  'servant  of  God,'  2  Chr.  24 9,  Neh.  10 ^s,  |^3o^  Dan.  9"). 
It  is  applied  to  David  in  the  headings  of  Pss.  18  and  36,  and  to  the 
natiorl  of  Israel  in  Isa.  42 '^f.  Similarly,  'my  servant'  or  'my 
servants '  (in  Yahweh's  mouth),  '  his  servants  '  are  employed  as  a 
description  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  Israel's  history,  especially 
the  prophets,  and  the  idealized  representative  of  Israel  in  Isa.  40  ff.  ; 
the  idea  embodied  being  that  of  vocation  to  a  special  mission  :  cf. 
the  editor's  Outlines  of  O.  T.  Theology,  pp.  112  ff. 

9.  Timnath-here's.  ||  Josh.  24^"  and  19'''"  Timnadi-serah,  doubtless 
an  intentional  metathesis  made  by  a  later  scribe  :  cf.  7tote  on  Har- 
heres,  ch.  i^\  The  same  alteration  appears  in  a  few  MSS.  of  JiJ,  and 
in  IT,  ^P  in  our  passage. 

The  site  of  this  city  is  uncertain.  Christian  tradition,  as  repre- 
sented by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  identifies  it  with  the  Timnah  of 
Gen.  38'*  {OS.  261  ^-^  Qo/Lii/a),  i.e.  the  modern  Tibnch,  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Bethel.    About  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Tibneh  is  Kefr  Isua', 
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Ga'ash.  10.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their 
fathers  ;  and  there  arose  another  generation  after  them  who  knew 
not  Yahweh,  nor  yet  the  work  which  he  had  wrought  for  Israel. 

II.  R"^^  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Yahweh,  [  ]  12.  0=  and  forsook  Yahweh  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  they  went  after  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  peoples  who 
were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  down  to  them  ; 
and  they  vexed  Yahweh.     13.  E  And  they  forsook  Yahweh,  and 

i.e.  'Joshua's  village.'  Samaritan  tradition,  however,  claims  as  the 
site  the  modern  Kefr  Haris,  some  nine  miles  south-south-west  of 
Nablus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  both  Joshua' 
and  Caleb.     Cf.  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  170. 

mount  Ga'ash.  The  site  is  unknown.  'The  vvadys  of  Ga'ash'  are 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  23 '"=1  Chr.  11  ^2;  and  these  Buhl  conjectures 
to  be  the  valleys  close  to  Tibneh  on  the  west  :  Geogr.  p.  loi. 

10.  lucfe  gathered  unto  their  fathers.  Elsewhere  the  expression 
used  (in  every  case  in  P)  is  'gathered  unto  his  kindred'  (VTSU)  • 
so  Gen.  25^'^,  35-",  49^^  Num.  20^*,  Deut.  32''°;  cf.  Num.  27 ''^  31"'^. 

11.  At  the  end  of  the  verse,  f^  (with  the  Versions)  adds  'and  they 
served  the  Ba'als,'  a  statement  which  is  redundant  by  the  side  of 
V.  '^,  and  probably  represents  an  early  accidental  repetition. 

12.  went  after  .  .  .  round  about  them.    A  reminiscence  of  Deut.  6  ^*. 

13.  the  Baals.     Reading  plur.  D''^U3f'  (cf.  2/.""^  ?^)  in  place  of  the 

sing,  pys?.*     The  title  Ba'al  signifies  'owner'  or  'possessor,'  and  was 

applied  by  the  Western  Semites  to  a  deity  as  owner  of  a  special 
sphere  of  influence,  whether  in  the  heavens,  e.g.  Ba'al-zebul,  '  owner 
of  the  (heavenly)  mansion '  (cf.  i  ^  note),  and,  among  the  Phoenicians 
and  Aramaeans,  Ba'al-shamem,  'owner  of  the  heavens';  or  of  a 
special  locality  or  city  where  his  worship  was  practised,  e.g.  Ba'al- 
Hermon,  and  Phoenician  Ba'al-Sidon,  Baal-Lebanon,  etc.;  or  of  a 
special  property,  eg.  Ba'al-berith,  'owner  of  a  covenant'  worshipped 
at  Shechem,  ch.  8^',  9*  ;  Baal-Gad,  the  name  of  a  locality  where  the 
Baal  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  fortune.  Josh,  ii^^,  12^^,  13 ^ 
The  plur.  'the  Baals'  refers  to  the  different  local  Ba'als  among  the 
Cana'anites.  Upon  the  use  of  the  title  as  applied  to  Yahweh  in  early 
times,  cf  the  present  editor's  Outlines  of  O.  T.  Theology.,  pp.  27  ff. 

*  Mo.  emends  'served  the  Ba'als,  etc.,'  into  'burned  incense  (ntOp^l) 
to  the  Ba'als,  etc.,'  on  the  ground  that  '7  ^^y  for  T3y  with  accus.  is  un- 
exampled." But,  as  Bu.  rightly  remarks,  even  if  the  occurrence  of  the  verb  with 
this  constr.  in  Jer.  44 ^  be  regarded  as  a  gloss  (as  by, Mo.),  the  constr.  is  found 
twice  over  in  i  Sam.  48  (probably  E)  :  DD^   X^IV  "ItJ'JO   Dn3y^  HDyn  |B- 
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served  the  Ba'airs^  and  the  'Ashtarts,  14.  R^"  So  the  anger  of 
Yahweh  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  gave  them  into  the 
hand  of  spoilers,  and  they  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into 
the  hand  of  their  enemies  round  about,  D'  and  they  were  not 

Baal  being  thus  not  the  proper  name  of  a  deity,  but  a  title  applied 
to  many  local  Cana'anite  deities,  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  special 
characteristic  which  may  have  been  common  to  all.  We  can  only 
infer  from  such  passages  as  Hos.  2^-^-^^  (^^o^^  |^)  ^^^^^  ^j^g  Ba'als  were 
commonly  regarded  as  the  givers  of  agricultural  fertility,  and  were 
therefore  worshipped  in  a  round  of  agricultural  festivals  :  cf  c/t.  9^\ 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  common  connexion  of  the  Ba'als  with 
the  'Ashtarts,  on  which  see  no/e  following. 

f/te  'Ashtarts.  The  local  forms  of  the  goddess  'Ashtart.  The 
vocalization  "Ashtoreth,  which  meets  us  everywhere  in  Iffl,  is  an 
intentional  alteration  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  vowels  of 
boieth,  'shame'  or  'shameful  thing,'  in  order  to  indicate  that  this 
word  is  to  be  substituted  in  reading.  (!&,  however,  always  renders 
x]  Aa-Taprrj,  which  doubtless  nearly  preserves  the  true  pronunciation.* 
The  same  substitution  of  the  vowels  of  boscth  has  been  made  in 
Molech  for  Melech,  'king,'  the  god  in  whose  worship  the  Israelites 
made  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  ;  and  the  word  bo^eih  is 
substituted  for  Ba'al  in  Hos.  9'°,  Jer.  3''^*,  11",  and  in  the  proper 
names  Ishbosheth,  Mephibosheth,  Jerubbesheth  :  ci.  note  on  Jerub- 
ba'al,  f//.  6^2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  principal  (if  not  the  principal)  con- 
ception embodied  in  the  Cana'anite  'Ashtart  was  that  of  the  mother- 
goddess,  to  whom  was  due  the  fecundity  of  nature.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  expression  'dit^roth  sofie'khd,  i.e.  either  the  '  breeding 
ewes'  or  'the  offspring  of  thy  flock,'  Deut.  7^',  28*-^^-^'t;  and  also 
from  the  special  characteristics  of  the  numerous  small  figurines, 
apparently  of  this  goddess,  which  have  been  unearthed  in  the  excava- 
tion of  city-sites  in  Palestine :  cf.  Driver,  Schweich  Lectures^  pp.  56  ff. ; 
Vincent,  Canaan^  ch.  iii. ;  TB.  ii.  pp.  81  ff.  Whether  iYv&k^dhes'im  and 
k^dhesoth,  i.e.  the  temple-prostitutes  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the 
Cana'anite  religion,  were  specially  devoted  to  the  service  of  'Ashtart 
is  not  certain.  The  Bab.  Istar,  however,  had  her  female  prostitutes, 
who  bore  the  title  kadiUu  or  liarimtu  :  cf  KA  T.^  p.  423. 

Old  Testament  writers  seem  to  regard  'Ashtart  as  specially  a 
Phoenician  deity:  so  i  Kgs.  ii^-'-*,  ''Ashtart  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians':  cf  2  Kgs.  23 '^  Her  worship  was,  however,  very  widely 
diffused  among  the  Semites.     She  is  the  Bab.  Istar,  the  one  goddess 

•  An  original  'Ashtart  may  have  come  to  be  pronounced  'Ashtdrath  or 
•Ashtoreth.  mnt^^y^  BC-eshtera  for  rnnp'y  n^3  Beth-'Esht6ra  in  Josli.  2i27 
probably  preserves  one  original  form  of  the  name. 
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able  any  more  to  stand  before  their  enemies.  15.  Whitherso- 
ever they  went  out  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  against  them  for  evil, 
as  Yahweh  had  spoken,  and  as  Yahweh  had  sworn  to  them  ;  and 
they  were  in  sore  straits.  16.  ^^'  <(And  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  Yahweh,^  and  Yahweh  raised  up  judges,  and  they  saved 

who  holds  her  position  as  it  were  in  her  own  right,  and  not  merely  as 
the  somewhat  shadowy  consort  of  a  god.  Different  localities  in 
Babylonia  were  famous  for  the  worship  of  I  star,  who  thus  appeared, 
under  various  localized  forms,  as  the  I  star  of  Erech,  of  Nineveh,  of 
Arbela,  etc.  The  principal  aspects  under  which  she  was  regarded 
were  as  the  goddess  of  war  (she  is  spoken  of  as  de/if  fa^dzi,  'mistress 
of  battle,'  and  her  chief  epithet  is  l^ari/fu,  'warrior':  see  references  in 
Muss  Arnolt's  Die/.,  and,  for  a  representation  of  the  goddess  under  this 
aspect,  TB.  ii.  p.  80)  and  goddess  of  love  or  mother-goddess  (cf  Hero- 
dotus' statement  (i.  131.  199)  that  the  Assyrians  called  her  INIvXtrTo, 
i.e.  7nuaUidat,  'she  who  causes  to  bear').  This  latter  aspect  of  the 
Cana'anite  Ashtart  we  have  already  noticed  :  of  the  existence  of  the 
former  in  Cana'an  we  have  no  evidence  ;  though  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  Philistines,  after  their  victory  over  Israel  and  the  death  of 
Saul,  hung  Saul's  armour  in  the  temple  of 'Ashtart  (i  Sam.  31^"). 

The  plur.  istardti  came  to  be  used  in  Babylonian  in  the  general  sense 
'goddesses'  (a  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Heb.  plur.  'Astdroth)  ; 
and  even  the  sing.  Istar  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  'goddess,' 
alongside  of  ihi,  '  god,'  especially  in  the  penitential  psalms  :  cf.  ilsu 
u  istarsii  senii  ittisu,  'his  god  and  his  goddess  are  angry  with  him' : 
Muss  Arnolt,  s.v.  istaru. 

The  same  deity  is  seen  in  the  Sabaean  'Athtar,  the  Aram.  'Attar, 
and  in  the  Moabite  compound  form'Ashtar-Chemosh.  With  regard  to 
'Athtar,  Barton  {Semitic  Origins,  pp.  123  ff.)  has  made  out  a  plausible 
case  in  proof  that  the  mother-goddess  came  to  be  transformed  into  a 
male  deity ;  but  his  argument  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  Moabite  deity  (only  mentioned  once  in  Mesha''s 
inscription,  I.  17)  is  not  equally  convincing  :  cf.  op.  cit.  pp.  141  ff. 

15.  Whithersoever  they  went  out.  Sc.  to  battle.  So  Le  Clerc 
'quamcumque  expeditionem  aggrederentur ' ;  Mo.  'in  every  cam- 
paign,' and  similarly  Stu.,  Bach.,  Bu.,  La.  For  N^^  'go  forth'  in  this 
military  sense,  cf  ch.  5*,  2  Kgs.  18  ^  Deut.  28  ^^ 

as  Yahweh  had  spoken,  etc.  Cf.  Deut.  28  -^,  and,  generally,  the  whole 
tenour  of  that  chapter. 

16.  A7id  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh.  This  clause  is 
not  found  in  |^  or  Verss.,  but  forms  elsewhere  a  regular  element  in 
the  pragmatic  scheme  of  R'^^,  and  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  present  connexion.     Cf  introd.  to  the  section. 

judges.  The  two  verbs  sdphat  'judge,'  and  hosfd  'save,'  are  used 
interchangeably  by  R'^^  with  reference  to  Israel's  deliverers. 
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them  from  the  hand  of  their  spoilers.  17.  But  even  unto  their 
judges  did  they  not  hearken ;  for  they  went  a  whoring  after  other 
gods,  and  bowed  themselves  down  to  them  :  they  turned  aside 
quickly  from  the  way  wherein  their  fathers  had  walked,  obeying 
the  commandment  of  Yahweh  :  they  did  not  do  so.  1 8.  D''  And 
when  Yahweh  had  raised  up  judges  for  them,  Yahweh  would  be 
with  the  judge,  and  would  save  them  from  the  hand  of  their 
enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge :  for  Yahweh  would  be  moved 
to, pity  because  of  their  groaning  by  reason  of  them  that  crushed 
and  oppressed  them.  19.  But  when  the  judge  died  they  would 
turn  back,  and  deal  more  corruptly  than  their  fathers,  in  going 
after  other  gods  to  serve  them  and  to  bow  themselves  down  to 
them :  they  did  not  let  fall  any  of  their  practices  or  of  their 
stulDborn  way.  20.  E  So  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  said,  '  Because  this  nation  have  transgressed  my 
covenant  which  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not 
hearkened  to  my  voice,  21.  I  also  will  no  more  expel  any  from 
before  them  of  the  nations  which  Joshua'  left  when  he  died ' : 

and  they  saved  thetn.  ffi  Kai  ea-Mo-ep  avrovs  Kvpios.  Possibly 
original  (so  La.) ;  cf.  v.'^%  where  Yahweh  is  similarly  subject  of  the 
verb. 

17.  wenl  a  whoring.  A  frequent  metaphor  for  intercourse  with 
other  deities  and  unfaithfulness  to  Yahweh.     So  again  in  ch.  8  ^'^■^^. 

they  turned  aside  quickly,  etc.  For  the  phrase,  cf.  Ex.  32  *  (E  ?), 
Deut.  9 1216. 

18.  would  be  with,  etc.  The  verbal  sequence  in  the  Heb.,  in  this 
and  the  following  verse,  describes  what  happened  on  repeated 
occasions. 

would  he  moved  to  pity.  R.V.  'for  it  repented  the  Lord' does  not 
adequately  express  the  sense  of  the  verb.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  same 
verb  (Dn3)  in  ch.  21  ^1°,  Jen  15^,  Ps.  (p^'^. 

20.  have  transgressed  my  covenant.  I.e.  the  divine  constitution 
given  to  Israel  by  Yahweh  at  Horeb  or  Sinai,  upon  the  basis  of  which 
{i.e.  upon  condition  of  the  faithful  performance  by  Israel  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  constitution)  Yahweh  undertook  to  make  Israel  his 
peculiar  people.  The  two  sides  of  the  covenant  are  tersely  summar- 
ized in  Deut.  26  '"  i". 

21.  left  when  he  died.  Lit.  'left  and  died.'  The  Heb.  constr.  is 
very  peculiar,  ffi,  in  place  of  riD""!  'and  died,'  reads  iv  rtj  yfj'  kuI 
u(}>fiKfv  (in  connexion  with  the  verse  following  rov  Treipna-ai  (c.r.X.). 
Here  eV  rij  y?/  is  most  likely  only  an  insertion  explanatory  of  the 
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22.  D*  in  order  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  whether  they  would 
keep  the  way  of  Yahweh  to  walk  Ttherein'',  as  their  fathers  kept  it, 
or  not.  23.  J  So  Yahweh  left  these  nations,  not  expeUing  them 
quickly,  ^^"^  and  did  not  give  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua'. 

3.  I.  D=  Now  these  are  the  nations  which  Yahweh  left  to  prove 
Israel  by  them,  R*"  even  all  who  had  not  experienced  all  the  wars 
of  Cana'an  ;  2.  J  only  on  account  of  [  ]  the  generations  of  the 

preceding  KariXi-n-fv  :  but  km  dt/jT^Kei^^  nS'l    t'-f-  the  opening  word  of 

t/.'^  'and  [Yahweh]  left,'  which  must  have  stood  in  immediate  connex- 
ion with  7'. 2'  before  D^'s  insertion  (7/. 2-)  was  made.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  D^  took  up  this  word  to  introduce  his  insertion 
(meaning  perhaps  to  write  Dn''i)'1)    and  explained  '.So  he  left  them 

in  order  to  prove  Israel,'  etc.  This  may  then  be  supposed  to  have 
become  subsequently  corrupted  into  flJOM  in  |i|.  Such  a  repetition  by 
an  editor  of  the  words  of  the  older  source  as  the  text  of  his  expansive 
comment  is  seen  in  R"^":  'So  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  kindled 
against  Israel' ;  a  statement  which  introduces  z'l/. "•^''■*"  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  phrase  in  t/.^"  E. 

La.  emends  UP)  for  nb'1    and  connects  the  verb  closely  with  the 

preceding  sentence  :  'que  Joshue  a  laisse  subsister  "en  repos"'  ;  but 
this  is  scarcely  possible. 

22.  therein.  Reading  sing.  T\1  with  some  MSS.  and  (S,  1L,  F,  5, 
in  place  of  |^  plur.  D3. 

3,  2.  on  account  of  the  generations^  etc.  I.e.  the  generations  succes- 
sive to  the  one  which  had  been  responsible  for  gaining  the  first 
footing  in  Cana'an  ;  as  is  explained  by  R'''s  gloss,  'such  namely  as 
formerly  knew  nothing  thereof.'     The  text  adopted  is  that  of  ffi,  ■K\r]v 

hia  Tas  yeveas  mav  laparjX  k.t.X.      So  2L.      f^   inserts  T)]}"^  after  jyo^ 

and  this  can  only  be  rendered  with  S"",  E,  R.V.  'only  that  the  genera- 
tions of  the  children  of  Israel  might  know'  ;  what  they  were  to  know 
being  left  to  be  understood  inferentially  from  the  context,  viz.,  the  art 
of  v.-ar,  as  the  following  sentence  states.  But  the  constr.  '  that  they 
might  know  (sc.  war)  to  teach  them  war'  is  impossibly  harsh,  and 
the  fact  that  DV^   'to  know'  is  omitted  by  (ffi-  points   to   its  being 

merely  an  erroneous  dittography  of  nii"!  'generations'  (so  Oort,  No., 
Kit.,  Ehr.). 

Mo.  (and  so  Bu.)  would  prefer  to  read  nyn  instead  of  nii^  and 
to  regard  m07?  as  a  gloss  on  the  former  word,  thus  obtaining  the 
text  npn^Q  ^?^7P'l  \^?  ^>"^_  ]V^^  ?"]  '  merely  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren  of   Israel    might   have   experience   of   war.'      This   of    course 
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children  of  Israel,  to  teach  them  war,  ^^  such  namely  as  formerly 
knew  nothing  thereof: — 3.  D^  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
and  all  the  Cana'anites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  THittitesl 
dwelling  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Ba'al-Hermon  unto  the 

simplifies  the  passage,  and  says  all  that  is  required  to  convey  the 
writer's  meaning;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are  justified  in 
so  far  altering  the  text  against  the  evidence  of  fflr,  which  gives  us  a 
quite  comprehensible  construction. 

knew  notJmig  thereof.  Lit.  'had  not  known  them.'  The  'them' 
refers  to  R^'s  previous  'all  the  wars  of  Cana'an'  m.v.'^ ;  and  he  uses 
the  plur.,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  sing,  'war'  intervenes  in  the 
old  source  {v."-^). 

3.  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines.  The  rulers  of  the  five  principal 
Philistine  cities  are  always  distinguished  by  the  title  seren — a  title 
never  used  in  any  other  connexion.  The  word  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  susceptible  of  a  Semitic  derivation  ;  the  old  view  (cf  Ges. 
Thes.)  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Heb.  se'ren,  'axle'  of  a  wheel 
(i  Kgs.  j^,  and  in  the  cognate  languages),  and  that  the  princes  are 
so  called  as  being,  as  it  were,  the  axles  or  pivots  of  the  state,  being 
both  unlikely  in  itself,  and  also  (presumably)  precluded  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  find  the  title  used  elsewhere  among  the  Hebrews  or 
other  Semitic  peoples. 

This  being  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  title  may  be  of  native  Philistine 
origin.  S}^  P^r-^,  2C  ''J"lt3  render  rvpawoi,  and  it  is  thus  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  s/ren  is  simply  rvpawos  reproduced  in  a  Hebraized 
form,  fflr  renders  craTpdirai,  a-aTpaireiai^  ap^ovres  (most  usual  in  C5  ), 
and  arpaTriyoL  (once) ;  F,  satrapae,  reguli,  principes. 

Upon  the  Philistines  and  their  origin,  cf  Introd.  xcii  ff. 

the  Hittites  dwelling  in  moutit  Lebanon.  |^  and  all  Verss.  'the 
Hivvites.'  In  Josh.  11^  we  find  mention  of  'the  Hivvites  under 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mispah.'  In  this  latter  passage  ffi^  reads 
'  Hittites,'  making  the  opposite  change  (Hivvites  for  Hittites)  in  the 
list  of  races  dwelling  in  the  central  hill-country  of  Palestine  which 
immediately  precedes.  In  other  passages  in  which  the  Hiv\'ites  are 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  more  or  less  definitely 
localized,  they  appear  as  inhabitants  of  Central  Palestine  :  so  in 
Gen.  342  (P)  the  term  is  used  of  the  Shechemites,  and  in  Josh.  9"  (J) 
of  the  Gibe'onites.  Thus,  in  both  passages  where  Hivvites  are 
mentioned  in  PJ  as  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebanon  and 
Hermon,*  modern  scholars  take  the  view  that  the  true  reading  should 
be  Hittites  ("Tinn  may  easily  have  been  confused  with  "'"inn  ;  cf  ffi*^ 

*  'The  land  of  Mispah'  in  Josh.  11'  seems  to  be  the  same  as  'the  valley 
(Heb.  bik'd)  of  Mispeh'  in  v.^\  i.e.  probably  the  southern  portion  of  the  great 
plain  between  the  two  Lebanons  now  called  el-Buka'  in  Ar.:  cf.  Warren  in 
DB.  iii.  p.  402. 
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entry  of  Hamath.  4.  E  And  they  served  to  prove  Israel  by  them, 
to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  to  the  commandment  of 
Yahweh,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.  5.  J  And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
the  Cana'anites,  R"^  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Hivvites,  and  the  Jebusites.  6.  J  And  they 
took  their  daughters  to  themselves  for  wives,  and  their  own 
daughters  they  gave  to  their  sons ;  and  they  served  their  gods. 

in  Josh.  11^).  The  Hittite  principalities  extended  as  far  south  as 
Kadesh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  (cf.  Introd.  p.  xcix) ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  Hittite  clans  may  have  penetrated  into  the  Lebanon- 
district,  which  is  ideally  reckoned  as  part  of  the  promised  land. 

frojii  niotC7it  Baal-Hermon  .  .  .  Hatnath.  The  northern  extremity 
of  Israel's  inheritance,  which  still  remained  unconquered  after  the 
campaigns  of  Joshua',  is  described  in  Josh.  13^  (R°)  as  'all  Lebanon 
eastward  \sc.  of  the  land  of  the  Gebalites],  from  Ba'al-Gad  under 
mount  Hermon  unto  the  entry  of  Hamath.'  Josh.  11'^,  12''  (R°) 
mentions  Ba'al-Gad  as  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  territory 
subdued  by  Joshua'.  Here  Ba'al-Gad  is  probably  the  same  as  Ba'al- 
Hermon,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Banyas  (Greek  Paneas, 
OS.^  217*";  in  N.  T.,  Caesarea  Philippi),  a  grotto  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan  where  the  ancient  worship  of  Gad  was  superseded  in  later 
times  by  the  worship  of  Pan ;  cf.  Rob.  BR?  iii.  pp.  409  ff.  Hamath, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  Amattu  or 
yammatu,  is  the  modern  Hama,  situated  on  the  Orontes  about  115 
miles  north  of  Damascus.  'The  entry  of  Hamath'  is  mentioned 
several  times  as  the  ideal  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Num.  13-',  34 S;  Josh.  13  5,  I  Kgs.  8 "^^  =  2  Chr.  7^2  Kgs.  14^5,  i 
Chr.  13  ^,  Am.  6  ",  Ezek.  47  ^o,  48  '  f) ;  probably  because  it  represented 
the  actual  northern  limit  of  the  kingdom  as  Solomon  inherited  it 
after  the  conquests  of  David  (i  Kgs.  8^°),  and  as  it  was  regained  in 
later  times  through  the  victories  of  Jerobo'am  ll.  (2  Kgs.  14^^).  It  is 
doubtless  (as  Rob.  BR.'''  iii.  p.  568,  points  out)  the  nort/iern  extremity 
of  the  pass  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon  ranges.  The 
descriptions  here  and  in  Josh.  13^  are  obviously  intended  to  cover 
all  the  Lebanon-district  from  south  to  north.  Cf.  Introd.  p.  xcix, 
footnote  X- 

5.  the  Catia'anites,  etc.  To  the  term  'Cana'anites'  used  by  J  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cana'an  (cf.  i^  note)  R-''^ 
adds  the  catalogue  of  races  which,  when  complete,  enumerates  the 
'seven  nations'  of  Cana'an  :  cf.  Deut.  7',  Josh.  3^",  24".*  Here  the 
Girgashites  are  missing.  On  the  races  mentioned,  cf.  references  in 
Index. 

*  Driver,  on  Deut.  7I  {ICC),  gives  a  conspectus  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
Ihe^enumeration  occurs,  noticing  the  order  and  omissions. 
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3.  7-1 1.  ''Othniel. 

This  narrative  exhibits  throughout  the  characteristic  phraseology 
of  R'^^'s  pragmatic  scheme.  Indeed,  R'^'  appears  to  have  possessed 
no  further  information  than  the  names  of  the  oppressor  and  deHverer, 
and  the  length  of  the  periods  of  oppression  and  subsequent  peace. 
The  name  Cushan-rish'athaim,  signifying  'Cushan  of  double  wicked- 
ness,' or,  as  we  might  say,  'the  double-dyed  barbarian,'  excites 
suspicion ;  and,  if  genuine,  can  scarcely  be  preserved  in  its  original 
form.  The  subjugation  of  Cana'an  by  a  kingdom  so  remote  as  that 
of  Mesopotamia  might  have  been  expected  to  have  left  further  traces 
than  we  here  possess :  and  it  is  strange  that  the  deliverer  from  this 
foe  from  the  north-east  should  have  been  found  in  a  Kenizzite  from 
the  extreme  south  ;  a  member  of  a  clan  whose  connexion  with  the 
northern  and  central  tribes  of  Israel  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
of  the  slightest  (cf.  pp.  44  ff.).  Hence  many  critics  have  supposed 
that  the  editor  was  altogether  without  authentic  information,  and,  in 
order  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  his  scheme  of  history,  chose  the  name  of 
'Othniel,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  well  known,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  giving  a  Judge  to  Judah.  Such  an  hypothesis  does  not 
explain  the  origin  of  Cushan-rish'athaim,  a  name  which  can  scarcely 
be  the  product  of  mere  invention. 

Of  the  attempted  explanations  of  this  name  which  have  been  put 
forward,  the  most  plausible  is  that  suggested  by  Ball  {ET.  xxi.  Jan. 
1910,  p.  192),  who  compares  the  Kassite  name  Kashsha-rishat  (cf. 
Ranke,  Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names,  p.  244,  ».'').  The  Kassites 
were  foreign  invaders  of  Babylonia,  probably  from  Elam  and  the 
farther  East,  who  founded  the  Third  Babylonian  Dynasty,  which 
lasted  from  cir.  B.C.  1760  to  cir.  1185  :  cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixv.  Their  name 
appears  in  cuneiform  as  Kassu;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Heb.  C'lS  Kits  (Cush)  mentioned  in  Gen.  10^  as  the 
'father'  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writer  regards  as  the  founder  of 
civilization  in  Babylonia.*  The  name  Kashsha-rishat  happens,  in 
the  occurrence  cited,  to  belong  to  a  woman ;  but  both  elements  in 
the  name  are  familiar  in  other  names,  both  masc.  and  fern.  Thus 
the  element  Kash  is  seen  in  Kash-tiliash,  which  occurs  twice  among 
the  king-names  of  the  dynasty.  Such  a  name  would  have  been 
represented  in  Heb.  as  nK'''"l"{i'3  or  nK'^-^'IS,  and  would  thus 
readily  have  lent  itself  to  the  jesting  modification  which  is  found 
in  %.     As   Ball  remarks,   'on  any  computation,  the  period  of  the 

*  The  passage  belongs  to  J ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  writer's  Kfts  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  Hamitic  KiiS  of  P  in  v.^.  Cf.  Skinner  (G«r/«/j,  ICC,  p.  208),  who 
remarks  that  '  it  is  conceivable  that  in  consequence  of  so  prolonged  a  supnmacy, 
KaS  might  have  become  a  name  for  Babylonia,  and  that  J's  knowledge  of  its 
history  did  not  extend  farther  back  than  the  Kassite  dynasty.  Since  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  J  regarded  KaS  as  Hamitic,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
name  belonged  to  his  list  of  Japhetic  peoples." 
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7.  R"^"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,  and  forgat  Yahweh  their  God,  and  served 
the  Ba'als,  and  the  r'Ashtartsl  8.  And  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was 
kindle  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Cusha.ii-rish'athaim,  king  of  Aram-naharaim  :  and  the  children  of 

Judges,  that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  Israel  in 
Canaan,  falls  within  that  of  the  Cassite  or  "  Cushite  "  domination  in 
Babylonia.  Although  nothing  is  known  at  present  of  any  expedition 
westward  on  the  part  of  these  Babylonian  Cushites,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  story  of  Cushan-rish'athaim's  oppression  of  Israel  may  pre- 
serve an  indistinct  memory  of  such  an  historical  episode.'  * 

The  only  other  suggestion  as  to  Cushan-rish'athaim  which  needs 
be  noticed  is  that  proposed  by  Klostermann  {GVI.  p.  119),  who,  working 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Gra.  that  Aram  should  be  Edom  (confusion 
of  DIN  and  DTi^  as  in  2  Sam.  8'^'^,  2  Chr.  20 2,  2  Kgs.  16^ :  in  this 
case  'naharaim'  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  gloss  ;  notice  its  omis- 
sion in  ■t/.  "^),  supposes  that  there  may  have  been  an  Edomite  king 
named  Cushan,;]:  and  that  risJiatJiaim  may  represent  an  original  rosh 
hat-temani,  i.e.  'chieftain  of  the  Temanites'  ('DTiyK'"!  from  "•JOTHIK'")). 
This  king,  he  thinks,  may  be  identical  with  '  Husham  ('D{^'^)  of  the 

land  of  the  Temanites'  mentioned  in  Gen.  36^*.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  Marquart,  FiDidaniente  isi-aelitischer  tind  jiidiscJier  Ge- 
schicJite,  p.  1 1  ;  Cheyne,  EB.  969 ;  and  (as  regards  the  emendation 
'Edom')  by  La.  Granted  that  the  emendations  based  upon  the 
proper  name  are  highly  precarious,  it  is  at  any  rate  possible  that  an 
encroachment  upon  southern  Palestine  by  the  Edomites  may  have 
occurred  at  this  period  ;  and,  if  so,  the  deliverer  might  naturally  be 
found  in  a  clan  (the  Kenizzites)  which  was  allied  to  or  incorporated 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

3.  7.  the'Ashtarts.    Reading  niintJ'yn  with  two  MSS.  and  F  ('the 

Ashtarts '  are  regularly  mentioned  elsewhere  by  E  or  R"^^  in  connexion 
with  'the  Ba'als'  :  cf.  2'^,  10 '^,  i  Sam.  7*,  12  1°)  in  place  of  |^  DhK'Nn 

'the  'AsJin-oth.^  The  plur.  of  'Ashera  (on  which  cf  ch.  6  ^^  7iote)  is 
usually  'Asherim  (nineteen  occurrences)  ;  while  'Asheroth  is  only 
found  twice  besides  :  2  Chr.  19^,  33^. 

8.  Cushan-risJiathaim.  See  introduction  to  the  section.  A  similar 
distortion  of  the  name  of  an  enemy  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  upon  him 

*  In  the  passage  cited  by  Ball  from  the  T.  A.  Letters  which  appears  to  connect 
ATr/with  Nahrima  {i.e.  the  Biblical  Aram-naharaim),  '  as  by  rights  belonging  to 
the  Pharaoh's  empire'  (according  to  Winckler's  reading  in  KB.  v.  181,  1.  35: 
cf.  also  KA  7'.3  195),  the  mention  of  A'o/ cannot  be  substantiated,  since  the  actual 
reading  is  Ka-pa-si:  cf.  Knudtzon,  Die  el-A7narna  Tafcl?i,  288,  1.  36. 

X  Cf.  the  use  of  Cushan  as  a  tribal  name  parallel  to  '  the  land  of  Midian '  in 
Hab-sT. 

E 
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Israel  served  Cnshan-rish'athaim  eight  years.  9.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  raised  up  a  saviour  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  saved  them,  to  wit  'Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  R''  younger  R*^^  brother.  10.  And  the  spirit  of 
Yahweh  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel ;  and  he  went 
forth  to  war,  and  Yahweh  gave  into  his  hand  Cushan-rish'athaim, 
king  of  Aram;  and  his  hand  prevailed  against  Cushan-rish'athaim. 
II.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  And 'Othniel  the  son  of 
Kenaz  died. 

is  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  Aram,  name  ?i<3t3,  Isa.  7^,  properly 
Tab'el,  i.e.  "El  is  wise' (cf.  Tabrimmon,  '  Rimmon  is  wise,'  i  Kgs. 
15'^),  but  vocalized  by  fH  as  Tab'al  in  order  to  suggest  to  Jewish 
readers  the  Heb.  meaning  'good  for  nothing.'  Other  instances  of  a 
like  perversion  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Zebah  and  Salmunna 
{ch.  8  ^  twte\  and  Adoni-bezek  {ch.  i  ^  note). 

Ara7n-Jtaharaim.  '  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,'  mentioned  elsewhere, 
Gen.  24  ">  (J),  Deut.  23*  (*|^),  i  Chr.  19 «,  Ps.  60  titlef.  The  two 
rivers  (if  the  dual  form  be  correct)  are  the  Euphrates  and  possibly  the 
Chaboras  (Heb.  Habor,  2  Kgs.  17  ^  18 'i).  The  land  of  Najjrima  or 
Narima  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  and  the  same 
designation  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Naharin,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  of  the  district  both  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  west  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  :  cf  Miiller,  AE.  pp.  249  fif.  Possibly,  as  Mo. 
suggests,  the  dual  form  in  Heb.  may  be  a  later  artificiaHty  (cf.  D?C'1"1"' 
for  D^t^l"!''),  and  the  original  form  may  have  been  a  plur.  N^haAm.^ 

'  Aram  of  the  rivers,'  i.e.  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Euphrates.* 
R.V.  '  Mesopotamia'  (as  ffi^%  F)  is  too  wide,  since  this  term  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  to  cover  the  whole  vast  district 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  :  cf  references  cited  by  Mo. 
9.  '  Othniel,  etc.     Cf.  i  ^^  notes. 

10.  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him.  The  divine  incentive 
to  deeds  of  superhuman  valour.  The  same  expression  is  used  of 
Jephthah  in  ch.  1 1 2^,  and,  with  emphatic  and  pictorial  description  of 
the  force  of  the  divine  access,  of  Gideon,  6^^  (it  'clothed  itself  in 
him'),  and  Samson,  13  -^  (it  'began  to  impel  or  smite  him'),  14"'^,  15  " 
(it  '  rushed  upon  him '  :  the  same  verb  salah  is  used  of  the  rapid 
onslaught  of  fire  in  Am.  5  ^). 

judged  Israel.  Avenged  and  vindicated  them,  as  the  verse  goes 
on  to  relate. 

1 1,  forty  years.     I.e.  for  a  whole  generation  :  cf  Introd.  p.  liv. 

*  The  reason  adduced  by  Mo.  (followed  by  Cooke),  viz.  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  dual  form  in  the  Egyptian  Naharin,  is  based  on  the  argument  of  W.  M. 
Miiller,  AE.  pp.  251  f.  In  EB.  287,  however,  the  same  authority  states  that 
the  fi.rm  might  equally  well  be  read  as  Naharen,  i.e.  a  dual  form. 
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3.   T2-30.    EJmd. 

An  ancient  narrative  is  introduced  by  R"^^  in  vvy^-"^^^,  in  which 
we  find  the  editor's  characteristic  phraseology  combined  with 
material  derived  from  his  source.  R"^'  also  closes  the  narrative 
in  his  usual  manner  in  v}^.  That  the  old  narrative  is  not  a  unity, 
but  combines  elements  derived  from  two  sources,  was  first  recognized 
by  Winckler  {Alttest.  Untersuchungen,  pp.  55  ff.) ;  and  this  view  is  also 
taken  by  Mo.,  Bu.  {Comm.\  No.  The  most  striking  evidence  for 
this  is  found  in  vv.^^'"^^.  In  7A^'"^'Eglon  is  surrounded  by  his  retinue, 
and  Ehud  manages  to  gain  a  private  interview  by  stating  that  he  has 
a  secret  communication  ("IflD  131)  to  make  to  the  king,  thus  securing 
the  dismissal  of  the  bystanders.  In  v."^^^  however,  Ehud  comes  in 
unto  him  ("IvN  N3),  apparently  from  outside,  and  fiiids  him  sitting 
alone  in  his  roof-chamber  ;  whereupon  he  announces  that  he  is  the 
bearer  of  a  divine  communication  (D^■^?N  "I2T).  Having  noticed 
this  indication  of  a  double  narrative,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe 
that  vy-'^  interrupts  the  connexion  between  z/. '*and  2/.*"''.  Clearly 
Ehud,  after  dismissing  his  own  retinue  (7/.'^),  at  once  takes  steps  to 
secure  a  private  audience  (-y. '*'').  If  v.^^^  were  really  part  of  this 
narrative,  we  should  expect  v.  '"^  to  be  introduced  by  the  statement 
that  he  re-entered  the  king's  presence.  As  the  narrative  stands,  the 
sequence  is  somewhat  abrupt.  The  natural  sequence  to  v^'^  is  v."^. 
This,  when  directly  connected  with  v.  '^%  may  have  run  "J^DH  PS  NTI 
'And  he  came  in  unto  the  king.' 

Other  traces  of  a  double  source  may  be  seen  in  v.'^'^'^  by  the  side  of 
t/.^^%  and  in  v.'^'^  following  upon  v."^'' .  In  v.'^''  Ehud  musters  his  forces, 
and  we  are  told  that  'they  went  down  with  him  from  the  hill-country ' 
into  the  Jordan  valley.  In  v.'^'^  he  invites  them  to  come  down,  only 
then  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  muster ;  and  we  are  again  told 
that  'they  went  down  after  him.'  Traces  of  two  accounts  of  Ehud's 
escape  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  7/.*^;  but  these  are  not  so 
obvious. 

Beyond  these  points,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  further  indications 
which  might  aid  in  discrimination  of  the  sources  ;  and  phrases  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  either  J  or  E  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  the 
narrative.  Bu.  {RS.)  notices  that  the  verb  nonpnn  'tarry'  in  v.''-^  is 
confined  to  J  when  it  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  19'^,  43*'^; 
Ex.  12^^).  Rather  more  significant  as  a  mark  of  J  is  the  expression 
in  v}^  which  relates  the  holding  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  against 
Moab,  as  compared  with  cJi.  1 2  ■'"' : 

3xi»^  p-i\-i  nnnyc  ns         nsf''"! 

Cf.  also  ch.  7^*  (also   J),  as    emended   in    our   text,    OX    DH?  My?) 
pITI  npsyo.     Here  the  use  of  the  ?  as  a  kind  oi  dativus  incommodi 
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12.  R"^"  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh :  and  Yahweh  strengthened '  Eglon 
king  of  Moab  against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh.  13.  And  he  gathered  unto  him 
the  children  of  'Ammon  and  'Amalek ;  and  went  and  smote 
Israel;  and  f^took  possession  of  the  City  of  Palms.     14.  And  the 

('against'  or  'to  the  detriment  of)  is  rather  striking.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  criteria  upon  which  to  base  a  detailed 
analysis  are  wanting  ;  and  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  even  ap- 
proximate certainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the  narrative  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  few  fairly  clear  indications  that  two 
sources  have  been  employed.  The  old  narrative  as  a  whole  is  there- 
fore marked  in  the  text  as  JE. 

3.  12.  Yahweh  strengthened  ' Eglon.  The  same  verb  {hizzek)  is 
used  in  Ezek.  30^*  of  Yahweh's  'strengthening'  the  arms  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

13.  ' Amalek.  A  marauding  Bedawi  people  dwelling  in  the  south  of 
the  Negeb  (Num.  1329,  1425  rJe.  43.45je')^  \^  ^^e  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kenites  [ch.  i  '^  note,  i  Sam.  15  '°)  and  the  tribe  of  Sime'on  (i  Chr.  4  '2). 
Israel  is  related  (Ex.  17*"- E,  Deut.  25  i'-^")  to  have  first  come  into 
conflict  with  them  soon  after  the  Exodus  upon  arriving  at  Rephidim, 
which  must  have  been  close  to  Horeb  or  Sinai — a  fact  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  location  of  the  holy  mountain  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kadesh-Barnea'  in  the  south  of  the  Negeb  :  cf.  note  on 
ch-  5  *•  David,  whilst  dwelling  at  Siklag  in  the  Philistine  country, 
made  forays  against  the  'Amalekites  ( i  Sam.  27  ^),  and  suffered  reprisals 
in  his  turn  (i  Sam.  30).  f^  in  ch.  5  '••,  12  ^'■'  suggests  that  'Amalekites 
may  at  one  time  have  been  found  in  Central  Palestine  ;  but  cf  note 
on  the  former  passage.  The  'Amalekites  are  again  mentioned  as 
invading  Israelite  territory  during  the  period  of  the  Judges  in 
^/^  53.33^  712^  where  they  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  Midianites 
and  '  all  the  children  of  the  East,'  nomadic  peoples  like  themselves 
with  whom  it  is  natural  to  find  them  associated.  In  the  present 
narrative  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  'Ammon  or  'Amalek  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  R'^^  may  have  amplified  the  account  of  the  invasion  by 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  these  peoples.  Noldeke  {EB.  128) 
suggests  that  'Amalek  in  this  passage  may  have  arisen  from  an 
ancient  dittograph  of 'Ammon  (P^DVI  poV). 

and  took  possession  of.  Reading  sing.  ^'^''-'I  with  ffi,  U,  in  place  of 
ft?  (andiso  ST)  plur.  W~\''^'\.  .S''  has  plur.  verbs  throughout  z/."^,  'they 
went  and  smote,  etc' 
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children  of  Israel  served  'Eglon  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years. 
15.  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh 
raised  up  for  them  a  saviour,  to  wit  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  the 
Benjaminite,  a  left-handed  man  :  JE  and  the  children  of  Israel 

the  City  of  Palms.  Jericho,  as  in  oh.  i  '^  (of.  7iote).  The  mention 
of  Jericho  in  this  connexion  suggests  that  the  city  can  scarcely 
have  remained  unbuilt  and  unfortified  after  its  destruction  by  Joshua 
until  the  days  of  Ahab,  as  might  be  inferred  from  I  Kgs.  16^*  taken 
in  connexion  with  Joshua''s  curse  in  Josh.  6^'  (JE)  ;  for  the  allusion 
to  its  capture  by  'Eglon  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  fortified  city, 
the  possession  of  which  was  employed  as  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
oppression  of  the  surrounding  country. 

15.  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera.  Gera  appears  as  a  son  {i.e.  clan)  of 
Benjamin  in  Gen.  46  ^^  (P),  and  as  a  grandson  in  i  Chr.  8  ^ ;  while 
Ehud  himself  is  found  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  i  Chr.  7  ^"j 
g  6  ^7  10  ^vould  make  him  the  great  grandson  of  Benjamin,  but  here  the 
name  is  probably  due  to  an  erroneous  marginal  gloss  :  cf.  Curtis, 
ICC.  ad  loc).  These  facts  need  not  be  weighed  against  the 
historical  truth  of  our  narrative,  as  though  Ehud  were  simply  a  clan- 
name  of  Benjamin  round  which  the  narrator  had  woven  his  story  ; 
since  it  is  much  more  probable  either  that  the  name  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Chronicler  into  his  genealogy  directly  from  Judg.,  or 
that  a  clan  in  subsequent  ages  traced  its  descent  from  the  individual 
Ehud  (so  Bu.  RS.  p.  100;  Mo.).  The  fact,  however,  that  Ehud  is  called 
'  son '  of  Gera  very  likely  means  that  he  was  member  of  a  clan  of 
that  name,  and  not  that  Gera  was  actually  the  name  of  his  father. 
Similarly,  in  David's  time,  Shime'i  the  Benjaminite  was  a  'son  of 
Gera,'  2  Sam.  16^,  19 '^-i*,  i  Kgs.  2". 

left-handed.  Lit.  '  bound  (/>.  restricted)  as  to  his  right  hand.'  The 
adj.  'itter,*  'bound,'  is  used  by  itself  in  New  Heb.  in  the  sense  'left- 
handed'  or  'lame'  (restricted  in  the  use  of  a  foot),  and  belongs  in 
form  to  the  class  of  words  descriptive  of  bodily  defects,  e.g.  'iivwer 

*  The  verbal  form  "IDN  is  not,  as  stated  by  Mo.,  cognate  with  DOS,  but 
rather  belongs  to  a  series  of  triHteral  roots  from  an  original  DAR,  TAR,  TAR, 
SAR,  SAR,  ZAR,  with  the  sense  'go  round,'  'surround,'  and  hence,  in  some 
instances,  '  bind  '  (a  form  of  surrounding).  So  ~i"|*7  (Ar.  ddrii  and  its  derivatives, 
e.g.  ddr,  'dwelling,'  or  properly  circle  of  buildings  round  a  court;  Bab.  duru, 
'wall'  as  encircling;  Heb.  dor  'generation'  as  periodic,  dtir  'ball'  as  being 
round),  probably  ~)"~lT  (whence  d'ror  'swallow,'   perhaps  as  flying  round  in 

circles),  "ivn,  11-3;  "TiD,  "iLJ-x,  "itD-y,  n^-p  (Ezeki  4622);  "Tin, 'nn-3 ; 

"11V,  n-"lV>  "IV-N,  "ivy.  Ti-n.  IV-p  (bind  harvest);  ID-K  ;  IIT  (compress), 
"lT~Xi  "lT~n  (Aram.).  Notice,  especially  in  the  SAR  series,  the  ascending  scale 
of  initial  gutturals  employed  to  differentiate  the  modifications  of  ihe  original 
sense  of  the  biUteral  root. 
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sent  by  his  hand  tribute  to'Eglon  king  of  Moab.  i6.  And  Ehud 
made  himself  a  sword  with  two  edges,  a  cubit  long;  and  he 
girded  it  under  his  raiment  on  his  right  thigh.  17.  And  he 
presented  the  tribute  to'Eglon  kmg  of  Moab:  now'Eglon  was 
a  very  fat  man.  18.  And  when  he  had  finished  presenting  the 
tribute,  he  sent  away  the  people  who  were  carrying  the  tribute. 

'blind,'  Hllejn  '  dumb,' //^i^Vz  'lame,'  etc.;  but  that  the  peculiarity 
did  not  involve  any  defect  in  skill  appears  from  the  reference  to  the 
700  left-handed  Benjaminites  in  ch.  20  ^^.  <&  renders  d/x(/)orepoSe'|toi' 
( — de^ioi),  '  ambidextrous,'  in  both  passages  ;  and  similarly  "B  here 
'  qui  utraque  manu  pro  dextera  utebatur,'  but  in  20  ^^  '  sinistra  ut 
dextra  proeliantes.'      Cf.    the    description    of    the    Benjaminites   in 

1  Chr.  12^. 

tribute.      The    Heb.    7)imhd   is   used   elsewhere   in   this   sense   in 

2  Sam.  8^",  I  Kgs.  4^^  (1^  5^),  2  Kgs.  17^.  In  other  passages  the 
word  has  the  meaning  of  a /;rj-c«/ offered  voluntarily  in  order  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  recipient  :  cf.  Gen.  32  1^,  It]'*,  2  Kgs.  8^,  20 '2.  In 
the  sacrificial  terminology  of  the  Priestly  Code  tninhd  denotes  the 
meal-offering. 

16.  two  edges.  Lit.  'two  mouths'  :  cf.  the  expression  'a  sword  of 
mouths,'  Prov.  5*,  Ps.  149  ^  and  the  phrase  noticed  in  ch.  i*. 

a  cubit  long.  The  Heb.  term  goinedh  (only  here  in  O.T.)  is 
explained  by  the  Jewish  interpreters  as  a  short  cubit,  i.e.  the  length 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles  of  the  closed  fist :  cf.  Mo.  in  JBL. 
xii.  p.  104.  The  measure  thus  corresponds  to  the  Greek  nvyfir], 
approximately  135  inches.  ffi  renders  aindafi^i  rd  fifjKos  avTrjs, 
'a  span  long'  ;  but,  as  Mo.  (following  Stu.)  appositely  points  out, 
'the  description  of  'Eglon's  corpulence  (■z^. ")  is  pertinent  only  in 
relation  to  the  fact  that  a  long  dirk  was  buried,  hilt  and  all,  in  his  belly.' 
U  offers  a  curious  and  obscure  paraphrase,  intended  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  sword:  'gladium  ancipitem,  habentem  in  medio 
capulum  longitudinis  palmae  manus,'  interpreting  gCnnedh  as  a  hand- 
breadth  and  referring  it  to  the  hilt.  S''  (Jl£)>o|  .me^  o  is  interesting 
as  xt.d>.^\ng  gdmadh  (cf.  Ar.  gatnada,  'cut  off';  Aram,  g'^niadh, 
'contract')  in  place  oi  gomedh:  ''he  curtailed  x'^s  length.'  Such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Ehud,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively 
concealing  the  weapon  under  his  raiment,  would  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible :  still,  the  consideration  noticed  above  seems  to  demand  a 
precise  mention  of  the  length  of  the  sword,  as  in  ?lj. 

under  his  raiment.  Heb.  maddim  is  the  loose  outer  garment, 
outside  of  which  the  sword  was  usually  worn  :  cf.  i  Sam.  17''*. 

18.  he  sent  away  the  people,  etc.  The  tribute  was  doubtless  paid  in 
kind  (most  probably  in  farm-produce)  and  would  require  a  number  of 
bearers.  In  later  times,  when  Moab  was  subject  to  Israel,  ihe 
tribute  consisted  in  the  wool  of  one  hundred  thousand  rams  and  one 
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19.  But  he  himself  returned  from  the  graven  images  which  are 
near  Gilgal ;  and  he  said,  '  I  have  a  secret  communication  for 
thee,  0  king.'  And  he  said,  'Silence!'  And  there  went  out 
from  him  all  who  stood  by  him.  20.  And  Ehud  came  in  unto 
him  :  now  he  was  sitting  by  himself  in  his  cool  roof-chamber. 

hundred  thousand  lambs  :  2  Kgs.  3^.  A  representation  of  a  train  of 
envoys  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  bearing  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
is  to  be  seen  upon  the  black  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  ill.  (cf  Driver, 
Schweich  Lectures,  p.  17),  and  in  this  case  the  tribute  is  very  costly 
(consisting  largely  in  vessels  of  gold  :  cf  NHTK.  p.  y]^\  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  Jehu's  time. 

ig.  graven  images.  This  is  the  meaning  which  is  regularly  borne 
by  the  lieh.  p^sl/t/n  elsewhere  (twenty-one  occurrences).  In  itself  the 
term  simply  denotes  'carved  things,'  and  might  refer  to  figures  in 
low  relief  carved  upon  standing  stones,  possibly  some  of  the  stones 
from  which  Gilgal  derived  its  name  (cf  nofe  on  cA.  2^).  The  con- 
nexion in  which  the  p'silim  are  mentioned  is,  however,  rather 
striking  :  it  is  when  Ehud  reaches  this  point  that  he  dismisses  his 
retinue  ;  and  later  on  {v.'^'^)  when  he  has  passed  it  he  gets  clear 
away,  and  so  escapes.  Both  references,  especially  when  taken 
together,  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  the 
sculptured  boundary-stones  which  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  (cf. 
OTLAE.  i.  p.  II  ;  Jastrow,  RBBA.  pp.  230,  385  f),  and  to  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  p^siliin  may  have  marked  the  limit  of  the  sphere 
of  Moab's  influence,  beyond  which  comparative  safety  was  attained. 
Such  a  theory  could  not  hold  if  the  narrative  were  a  unity ;  since, 
according  to  v. ",  Jericho,  three  miles  west-north-west  of  Gilgal,  was 
in  the  possession  of  Moab.  But,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  story  clearly 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  two  sources,  and  the  source  to 
which  the  references  to  the  p'silim  belong  may  have  differed  as  to 
this  point ;  or  the  words  '  which  are  near  Gilgal '  may  be  a  later  and 
erroneous  identification  of  the  site  of  the  p'sllim. 

A. v.,  R.V.  render  'quarries,'  apparently  following  2^  N''3VnD. 
ffi  aiTo  Twv  yXviTTcov,  3J  'ubi  erant  idola,'  support  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word.     &^      .  \  »  rc^c^  employs  the  same  word  as  ?^. 

a  secret  cojmnunicatioii.     Lit.  'a  word  of  secrecy.' 

Silence!  The  command  (Heb.  has,  onomatopoetic,  like  English 
'hush  ! '  or  'ssh  ! ')  is  addressed  by  'Eglon  to  his  retinue. 

20.  roof-chamber.  The  Heb.  'dliyyd  is  explained  by  the  same  term 
'ulliyya,  'illiyya  in  An,  in  which  it  denotes  a  room  built  on  the  top  of 
the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  with  windows  on  every  side  for  the  free 
passage  of  air.  Cf.  Mo.,  who  quotes  authorities  for  the  use  of  such 
roof-chambers  in  the  modern  east.     The  purpose  of  this  'dliyyd  is 
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And  Ehud  said,  '  I  have  a  communication  from  God  for  thee.' 
And  he  rose  up  from  his  seat.  21.  And  Ehud  put  forth  his  left 
hand,  and  took  the  sword  from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  belly.  22.  And  the  hilt  also  went  in  after  the  blade,  and  the 
fat  closed  over  the  blade  ;  for  he  drew  not  the  sword  out  of  his 
belly.     And  he  went  out  into  the  vestibule.     23.   And   Ehud 

further  defined  by  the  term  hain-m^kerd  ('mpJSn  T\'hV),  Ht.  'roof- 
chamber  of  coolness.'  The  size  and  character  of  the  windows  m 
such  a  chamber  is  indicated  by  2  Kgs.  i-,  where  we  are  told  that 
king  Ahaziah  accidentally  fell  through  the  lattice-window  (n^^bn) 
in  his  'dliyyd. 

a  communication  from  God.     Lit.  '  a  word  of  God.' 
he  rose  up.,  etc.     The  action  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mark 
of  reverence  for  the  divine  oracle. 

21.  put  forth.,  etc.  The  movement  of  the  left  hand  to  the  right  side 
was  unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion. 

22.  the  hilt  also  loent  in.  As  Mo.  remarks,  'the  dirk  was  doubtless 
without  either  guard  or  cross-piece.' 

into  the  vestibule.  Heb.  hap-pars'-dhona  only  here.  The  precise 
rendering  '  vestibule '  is  conjectural,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  originality  of  the  Heb.  word.  There  is  an  Assyr.  word 
parasdinnu,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  similarly  unknown  ;  but 
(according  to  Delitzsch,  HWB.  p.  546)  we  have  the  equivalents  pa-ra- 
a/-^/«-««  =  KIRRUD.DA  in  Sumerian,  i.e.  some  form  of  cavity  or 
opening.  ParFdhonil  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  denote  a  means 
of  exit ;  though  exactly  what  we  cannot  say.  La.,  adopting  this 
explanation,  assumes  that  the  term  denotes  the  window.  But  the 
form  of  the  Heb.  word  (with  H  locative)  implies  that  it  was  something 
into  which  and  not  simply  through  which  Ehud  passed  ;  and,  more- 
over, there  seems  no  reason  \\-hy  the  writer  should  not  have  used  the 
ordinary  word  hallon.,  '  window,'  if  this  had  been  his  meaning. 

The  rendering  which  we  have  adopted  is  given  by  ffi,  r^v  Trpotnaha 
(from  which  apparently  R.V.  marg.  'the  ante-chamber'),  'A.  napaa-rdBa, 
2.  fls  ra  irpoBvpa.  We  cannot,  however,  certainly  assume  that  the 
meaning  oC  the  word  was  familiar  to  the  translators,  since  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  rendering  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  accidental 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  word  to  the  Heb.* 

•  This  is  a  consideration  which  appears  not  infrequently  to  have  influenced  the 
<&  translators.  Driver  [NHTS.^  p.  270)  notices  iaxo-P^rriv  for  ISlti'S  probably 
read  as  "ISt^K  2  Sam.  6i9,  Spivavov  for  IZI"1T  i  Sam.  1321,  x^atoj  for  Tjn 
Ps.  72"  al.  ;  to  which  we  may  add  TOTrdi^iov  for  TS  Ex.  28"  at.  ;  aKTjvovv  for 
|3B'  Judg.  5".  611. 
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went  out  into  the  colonnade,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  roof- 
chamber  upon  him,  and  lock'"ed"l  them.  24.  Now  when  he  had 
gone  out,  his  servants  came ;  and  they  looked,  and,  behold,  the 

"P,  2C  *  seem  to  have  read  or  understood  hap-peres  (Ex.  29  ^^ ; 
Lev.  4",  8^",  16^^;  Num.  19  %  Mai.  2^1)  in  place  oi  hap-par^dlwna  : 
'and  the  faeces  came  out'  sc.  from  the  anus,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
ordinary  consequence  of  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  (cf.  Mo.).  This 
emendation  is  adopted  by  Noldeke,  Mo.,  Bu.,  Kent ;  but  the  objections 
advanced  against  it  by  No.  are  valid  ;t  and  in  any  case  it  can  scarcely 
stand  in  view  of  the  support  given  to  |l?  by  the  Assyr.  parallel. 

S^  'and  he  went  out  hastily'  (Zutlooi ; mV))  is  a  bad  guess. 
R.V.  'and  it  came  out  behind'  depends  upon  a  mere  conjecture  made 
by  a  number  of  the  older  commentators  (cf.  Mo.'s  enumeration),  and 
involves  a  violation  of  grammar  (3"inn  'the  sword'  is  fem.,  and  can 

scarcely  be  the  subject  of  the  masc.  X^*'1  'and  it  came  out'). 

23.  into  tJic  colomiadc.  Or 'portico.'  Heb. //rt;«-;;//.J^''n';/<?  only  here. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  almost  as  obscure  as  the  meaning  of  that 
last  discussed,  to  which  it  probably  corresponds  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tive. The  Heb.  root  sddhar  means  'to  arrange  in  order  or  in  a  rank,' 
and  is  so  used  in  New  Heb.,  Assyr.,  and  Aram.  We  have  cognate 
substantives  in  all  these  languages  meaning  'arrangement,'  'rank,' 
or  'row'  (in  Assyn  'line  of  battle') ;  and  it  may  thus  be  inferred  that 
tnisd^ron,  in  accordance  with  its  form  (substantives  with  preformative 
O  commonly  denote  the  place  of  the  action  implied  by  the  verbal  form), 
may  mean  '  place  of  rows '  {sc.  of  pillars),  i.e.  '  colonnade.'  This  is 
the  rendering  of  S''  kstisfron.,  i.e.  lucrroy.  ffi  tov^  SiareTaynevovs 
recognizes  the  meaning  of  the  root,  but  is  at  a  loss  for  an  intelligible 
rendering,  'i;  'per  posticum'  (perhaps  an  error  for  'per  porticum'). 
Z.  N"nD3K!5,  i.e.  e|eSpa.     R.V.  'into  the  porch.' 

and  locked  t/ieni.  The  Heb.  construction  nV'^'\  Perfect  with  Weak 
wdw)  is  irregular.     We  should  expect  pyri  •  but  it  is  quite  possible 

IT  :  .  -  ' 

that  the  form  intended  is  the  infinitive  absolute  pyjl  in  continuation 

*  Cs  rendering,  however,  ']"'S{J'  Hv^X  'cibus  ejus  ejectus,'  is  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  Rabbinic  method  of  explaining  an  incomprehensible  word  by 
analysis  /ti*~lS  'dung    and  mC   'to  cast  out'),  as  is  rightly  noticed  by  Stu., 

Ber. ,  No.  The  translator  therefore  had  the  same  reading  before  him  as  that 
of  S. 

:J:  '  Schon  Holzinger  hat  darauf  aufmerksam  gemacht,  dass  diese  Aenderung 
in  K'lSn  nicht  ohne  Bedenken  ist,  insofern  K'TSn  gewohnlich  den  Thiermist, 
nicht  aber  den  Menschenkoth  bezeichnet,  man  wiirde  auch  ein  1J!DD  oder  doch 
das  Suff.  am  Subj.  erwarten  ;  endlich  ist  es  auch  nicht  leicht  zu  ver.=tehen,  wie 
unter  dem  Einfluss  von  n3"inD?3n  da.s  urspr.  {flDH  in  ^3^I^'"12^  verderbt 
werden  konnte.'     No.  offers  no  explanation  of  the  difficult  word. 
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doors  of  the  roof-chamber  were  locked  :  and  they  said,  '  Surely 
he  is  covering  his  feet  in  the  closet  of  the  cool  apartment.' 
25.  And  they  waited  till  they  were  ashamed  ;  and,  behold,  he 
opened  not  the  doors  of  the  roof-chamber :  so  they  took  the  key 
and  opened  them,  and,  behold,  their  lord  was  fallen  down  on 
the  ground  dead.  26.  But  Ehud  had  escaped  while  they  tarried, 
and  had  passed  the  graven  images,  and  escaped  to  Se'irah. 
27.  And  when  he  arrived,  he  blew  the  trumpet  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  down  with 
him  from  the  hill-country,  and  he  before  them.  28.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  '  l^Come  down^  after  me,  for  Yahweh  hath  given 

of  the  preceding  imperfect  with  wdw  consecutive  :,  lit.  'and  locking,' 
for  'and  locked.'  For  this  idiomatic  construction,  cf.  Davidson, 
Hebrew  Syntax,  %  88;  G-K.  §  1135".  A  precisely  similar  construc- 
tion is  found  in  ch.  7'",  D'^'ian  fiQ3"l  nhDiti'2  1i?pn*1,  'and  they  blew 

the  trumpets  and  brake  (lit.  "and  breaking")  the  pitchers.'  Adopting 
this  slight  change  of  one  vowel-point,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
with  Mo.,  that  the  words  'are,  as  the  false  tense  proves,  the  addition 
of  a  scribe,  who,  observing  that  the  doors  were  locked  (2/?/. '*-^^), 
missed  an  explicit  statement  here  that  Ehud  locked  them.' 

24.  he  is  covering  his  feet.  The  same  euphemism  is  found  in 
I  Sam.  24^. 

25.  till  they  were  ashamed.  Or,  'to  the  point  of  confusion': 
Heb.    B'i^'iy.      The    expression    here    impHes    the    perplexity  and 

apprehension  caused  by  an  occurrence  which  is  inexplicable.  As 
we  might  say,  they  were  at  their  wifs  end.  There  are  two  other 
occurrences : — 2  Kgs.  2  '^,  '  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed ' 
(such  was  the  importunity  of  the  disciples  that  Elisha'  had  no  longer 
the  face  to  refuse  their  request) ;  2  Kgs.  8  ",  '  And  he  steadied  his 
countenance,  and  set  (it  on  him)  till  he  was  ashamed'  (Elisha'  looked 
Hazael  out  of  coinitcnatice). 

the  key.  A  flat  piece  of  wood  with  projecting  pins  corresponding 
to  holes  in  the  wooden  cross-bolt  into  which  the  pins  of  the  socket 
fall  when  the  door  is  locked.  When  the  key  is  inserted  into  a  hollow 
in  the  bolt  and  pushed  upwards,  the  pins  of  the  key  push  up  the  pins 
of  the  socket,  and  the  bolt  is  released.  For  a  full  description  and 
illustrations,  cf.  DH.  ii.  p.  836. 

26.  had  passed,  etc.     Cf  note  on  •r/.". 
Seirah.     The  site  is  unidentified. 

28.  come  down  after  vie.     Reading    nnx   ^T"l    with  ffi   KaTu^r^rt 

oTTio-co  p.ov  (cf  the  following,  'and  they  came  down  after  him'),  in 
place  of  J^    nnx   ^C1~l    which   can   only  mean    'pursue  after  me,' 
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your  enemies,  even  Moab,  into  your  hand.'  So  they  went  down 
after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  against  Moab,  and 
suffered  no  man  to  pass  over.  29.  And  they  smote  of  Moab  at 
that  time  about  ten  thousand  men,  every  stout  and  every  valiant 
man;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man.  30.  R^*  So  Moab  was 
subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel.  And  the  land  had 
rest  eighty  years. 

R.V.  renders  '  Follow  me ' ;  but  such  a  meaning  for  the  verb  cannot 
be  paralleled. 

took  the  fords,  etc.  Cf.  ch.  7^'*  {note\  12^.  The  coup  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Moabitcs  who  occupied  Israelite  territory 
west  of  Jordan  (cf.  7/.^^*'),  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  despatch 
of  assistance  to  them  from  the  land  of  Moab. 

29.  And  they  smote,  etc.  The  statement  implies  that  the  army  of 
occupation  west  of  Jordan  was  cut  to  pieces,  but  scarcely  (as  R"^' 
seems  to  imply  in  v.^^)  that  the  land  of  Moab  was  invaded  and 
subdued. 

30.  eighty  years.  A  round  number  representing,  approximately, 
two  generations. 

3.  31.     Shamgar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  brief  notice  formed  no  part  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  as  it  left  the  hand  of  R"^*.  The  st.ory  of  Ehud  must  have 
been  directly  connected  by  R'''^  with  ch.  4^:  'And  the  children  of 
Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,  when 
Ehud  was  dead.'  We  miss,  moreover,  R'^"'s  pragmatic  introduction 
and  conclusion,  and  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the  length  of  the  period 
of  oppression  or  of  the  subsequent  period  of  tranquillity. 

The  name  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  'Anath  is,  however,  certified  as 
historical  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  alludes  to 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  country  '  in  the  days  of  Shamgar  the 
son  of 'Anath'  {ch.  5'');  though,  for  all  this  passage  tells  us,  Shamgar 
may  have  been  a  foreign  oppressor  (see  below  as  to  his  name)  and 
not  an  Israelite  judge.  The  exploit  recorded  of  Shamgar  bears 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  one  of  David's  heroes,  Shammah  ihe 
son  of  Agee  (2  Sam.  23""),  and  also  to  Samson's  feat  with  the  jaw- 
bone at  Ramath-lehi  {ch.  15 '''f^).  In  all  three  cases  the  success  is 
recorded  to  have  been  gained  against  the  Philistines.  It  should  be 
noticed,  also,  that  the  Song  of  Deborah,  though  mentioning  Shamgar, 
says  nothing  about  any  encroachment  of  the  Philistines,  who  seem  at 
this  point  to  appear  too  early  in  the  narrative.  It  may  be  added  that, 
since  the  .Song  deals  with  the  Cana'anite  aggressions  in  N.  Palestine, 
it  is  the  less  natural  to  connect  Shamgar  with  the  Philistines  in  the 
south. 
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The  name  Shamgar  is  certainly  non-Israelite.  It  bears  close 
resemblance  to  the  Hittite  Sangara  or  Sangar  {KB.  i.  pp.  107,  159), 
which  we  find  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Carchemish  in  the  reigns  of 
Ashurnasirpal  and  Shalmaneser  in.  (ninth  century  B.C.).  It  is  per- 
haps worth  noticing  that  some  codd.  of  Y  read  Sangar;  and  so  Jos. 
A7it.^  V.  iv.  3  ^avayapos.  'Anath  as  the  name  of  a  goddess  has  been 
noticed  under  ch.  i^\  The  use  of  the  name  as  a  masc.  proper  name, 
without  such  a  prefix  as '  cbJicdh  ('servant  of  'A.' :  cf.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge, 
pp.  52,  141),  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  is  certainly  not  unusual  (as 
stated  by  Mo.),  since  Anatum  occurs  several  times  among  the  names 
of  the  period  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty  :  three  occurrences  are 
cited  b}'  Ranke,  Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names.,  p.  66,  and  three 
(one  probably  the  name  of  a  woman)  by  Thureau-Dangin,  Lettres  et 
Centrals  de  I'cpoqiie  dc  la pj-emiere  dynastie  Babyloniennr,  p.  1 5.*  The 
name  also  occurs  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  T.A.  Letters;  ana  Anati 
suhna  kibi.,  'To  Anatu  speak  salutation'  (No.  125  in  Winckler's  ed., 
KB.  V.  p.  236;  No.  170  in  Knudtzon's  ed.). 

Granted  that  ch.  3''  forms  no  part  of  R^"'s  history,  it  is  a  further 
question  whether  this  allusion  to  Shamgar  as  a  judge  of  Israel  is  due 
to  the  same  hand  as  introduced  the  five  'minor'  judges  in  ch.  10^"^, 
128-15  (RP;  cf.  note  on  10 1"^).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  according  to 
R^'s  scheme,  the  number  of  judges  is  twelve  (the  tribal  number) 
without  Shamgar;  since  R^,  who  reintroduced  the  story  of  Abimelech 
into  the  book  (pp.  263,  266,  268),  clearly  intended  him  to  rank  as  a 
judge:  cf.  ch.  lo^,  'And  there  arose  after  Abimelech  to  judge  Israel, 
etc'  Moreover,  as  Mo.  remarks,  the  verse  which  tells  Shamgar's 
brief  story  exhibits  'none  of  the  distinctive  formulas  of  the  list  10''^, 
J28-15.  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  Shamgar  is  not  embraced  with 
them  in  the  final  chronological  scheme  of  the  book  ;  neither  the 
period  in  which  he  wrought  deliverance  for  Israel  nor  its  duration 
is  given.'  \  Thus  it  seems  likely  that  the  verse  is  an  insertion  made 
subsequently  to  the  work  of  R^;  possibly,  as  Bu.  suggests  {RS.  p.  166, 
and  Co7nni.),  by  a  scribe  who  wished  to  dispense  with  the  reckoning 
of  the  wicked  Abimelech  among  the  twelve  judges.  Notice,  as  a 
mark  of  the  later  hand,  the  N^n"D3  ''he  also  saved  Israel.'  This 
interpolator  probably  extracted  the  name  Shamgar  the  son  of  'Anath 
from  the  Song  of  Deborah,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
Israelite  hero,  and  may  have   based   his   exploit  upon  the  similar 

*  If  the  termination  -atutn  is  really  an  hypocoristic  affix,  as  is  supposed  by 
Ranke  (f/.  cit.  pp.  14  f.)'  ''  'S  possible  that 'Anath,  Anatum,  used  as  a  personal 
name,  may  be  not  really  the  name  of  the  goddess,  but  an  hypocoristic  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  personal  name  compounded  with  the  name  of  \.\\c  god  Anu,  e.g.  Anum- 
malik,  'Anu  counsels,'  Anum-gamil,  'Anu  spares,'  etc.  Cf.  Sinatum,  Sinnatum 
(Ranke,  op.  cit.  pp.  153,  162),  by  the  side  of  Sin-malik,  Sin-gamil,  etc. 

X  Jos.  {.Atit.,  V.  iv.  3)  i^iates  that  he  died  within  a  year  of  his  election  as  judge, 
an  assertion  which  is  clearly  intended  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  usual  chrono- 
logical note. 
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I.  Gi  And  after  him  came  Shamgar,  son  of 'Anath,  who  smote 
of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad.  And  he  also 
saved  Israel. 

exploit  of  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee  which  we  have  already 
noticed. 

Mo.  (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1898,  p.  159)  notices 
that  certain  recensions  of  <&  (codd.  44,  54,  56,  59,  75,  76,  82,  106,  134 
HP. ;  steb  obel.  121),  together  with  S^  Arm.,  Slav.,  have  the  account  of 
Shamgar's  exploit  a  second  time  after  16  "^  Here  it  appears  with  the 
introductory  formula  koX  avkarr]  fxera  tov  2a/x\|/'a)i/  Sf/xeyap  vlos  'Evav, 
which  corresponds  closely  to  the  formula  of  c/i.  10  *,  'And  there  arose 
after  Abimelech  to  save  Israel,'  etc.  Comparing  this  with  'the  awk- 
ward and  unparalleled'  V"inX  "TIM  (ffi  dveoTT/)  of  3'',  Mo.  infers  that 
the  position  and  form  of  the  reference  to  Shamgar,  as  it  stands  in  16^' 
in  the  authorities  cited,  is  the  more  original :— '  There  is  thus  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  verse  at  first  stood  after  the  story  of  Samson, 
and  was  subsequently,  for  some  reason,  removed  to  a  place  between 
Ehud  and  Barak.'  More  probably  the  notice,  as  it  stands  in  y'^  "^ 
(depending,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  allusion  in  5  %  was  subse- 
quently moved  to  a  position  after  16'"  because  it  seemed  to  refer  to 
the  period  of  the  Philistine  domination  ;  and  the  introductory  formula 
was  at  the  same  time  squared  with  that  which  is  found  in  10 '•^. 

Nestle  iJTS.  xiii.  pp.  424  f.)  cites  a  chronicle  (published  by  Lagarde, 
Septuaginta  Studien,  ii.  pp.  21  ff.)  which  originated  in  the  Vandalian 
Church  of  Africa  in  A.D.  463,  as  stating  both  that  Shamgar  of  3  ^^  was 
an  oporessor  of  Israel,  and  that  Shamgar  the  Judge  succeeded  Samson.* 
These  statements  are  (according  to  Nestle)  of  much  greater  antiquity 
than  A.D.  463,  that  which  places  the  judge  Shamgar  after  Samson 
being  at  least  as  old  as  Julius  Africanus  {cir.  140  A.D.). 

ox -goad.  Heb.  niilmadh  hab-bdkdr.  The  word  inabnSdh  (assumed 
Absolute  form)  occurs  only  here,  and  must  be  supposed  to  denote 
literally  'instrument  of  instruction  or  training.'  In  Hos.  10 '^  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  limmedh,  is  used  of  training  a  heifer 
to  the  yoke.  Elsewhere  the  word  for  'goad'  is  dorbkdn,  i  Sam.  13^1 
(also  used  in  New  Heb.),  dorbkona,  Eccles.  12".  The  modern 
Palestinian  ox-goad  is  a  wooden  pole  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  shod 
at  one  end  with  a  metal  point  and  at  the  other  with  a  metal  blade 
for  cleaning  the  ploughshare.     Cf.,  for  figures,  EB.  p.  78  ;  DB.  i.  49. 

G^%  e'lCToy  jioaxf^v  {rmv)  ^oQv,  Sli,  IL,  read  13^0  for  nO?03. 

*  After  allusion  to  Ehud,  the  chronicle  states,  'deinde  servierunt  regi  Semegar 
annis  xx.  hie  occidit  ex  alienigenis  in  aratro  bourn  octingentos  viros  et  defendit 
tilios  Israel.'  The  reference  to  Samson  is  followed  by  a  second  allusion  to 
Shamgar,  this  time  as  Judge  :^'  Deinde  Sampion  filius  Manoe  .  .  .  qui  plus 
occidit  in  morte  sua  quam  quod  in  vita  sua.  deinde  Samara  iudicavit  eos  anno 
uno  hie  percussit  ex  AUophylis  sescentos  viros  praeter  iumenta  et  salvum  fecit 
et  ipse  Israel     deinde  pacem  habuerunt  annis  xxx.' 
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4.  1-5.  31.  Deborah  and  Barak. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  quoted  throughout  the  book,  cf.  Cooke,  The 
History  and  Song  of  Deborah,  1892;  Driver,  in  Expositor,  1912,  pp.  24  ff.,  120  ff. 

R'^^'s  hand  is  seen  in  the  introduction,  4 1*,  which  contains  certain 
facts  derived  from  the   old   narrative,  and  in  the  conclusion,  423.24 

e  31b 

In  the  material  employed  by  R*^'  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
not  merely  a  prose  narrative  of  presumably  the  same  date  as  the  other 
lengthy  narratives  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  Judges  {ch.  4),  but 
also  a  poetical  description  which  is  generally  accepted  as  a  con- 
temporary document  {^ch.  5),*  and  which  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiarly  valuable  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  settlement  in  Cana'an. 

In  both  accounts  the  main  facts  are  the  same.  Each  opens  with 
reference  to  a  drastic  oppression  of  Israel  on  the  part  of  the  Cana'anites. 
Deborah,  the  'mother  in  Israel'  of  the  poem,  is  clearly  the  instigator 
of  the  efifort  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  just  as  Deborah  the 
'prophetess'  is  in  the  prose-narrative.  In  both  Barak  is  leader  of  the 
Israelite  troops  against  Sisera  the  leader  of  the  Cana'anites.  In  both, 
again,  the  battle  and  the  rout  of  the  Cana'anites  takes  place  in  the 
plain  of  Megiddo,  Sisera  subsequently  meets  his  death  at  the  hand 
of  a  woman  named  Ja'el,  and  a  period  of  pastoral  prosperity  follows 
upon  Israel's  victory. 

There  exist,  however,  a  certain  number  of  somewhat  remarkable 
discrepancies  between  the  two  narratives,  which  we  must  proceed  to 
notice.  According  to  the  prose-narrative,  the  principal  oppressor  of 
Israel  was  Jabin,  king  of  Hasor  in  North  Palestine,  a  city  probably 
situated  near  the  lake  Huleh  (doubtfully  identified  with  the  waters  of 
Merom),  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles  south-south-west  of  Kedesh 
of  Naphtali.  This  narrative  states  that  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army 
was  Sisera  'who  dwelt  at  Harosheth  of  the  nations,'  i.e.  probably  el- 
Hantiyyeh  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Kishon,  and  north-west  of 
Megiddo.  The  fact  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  mention  of  Jabin 
occurs  in  the  poem,  in  which  Sisera  only  is  named.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  Sisera  is  there  regarded  not  merely  as  the  captain  of  the 
Cana'anite  army  and  the  viceregent  of  a  higher  power,  but  as  him- 
self of  kingly  rank.     His  mother,  when  she  is  pictured  as  anxiously 

*  Cf.  Wellh.  Comp.^  p.  2i3,  n.  :  'In  proof  that  the  Song  is  a  contemporary  com- 
position, we  may  cite  in  the  first  place  5'^,  where  the  whole  number  of  the  fighting 
men  of  Israel  is  given  as  40,000  (in  the  Pentateuch  600,000),  and  also  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  passion  5 -•'^-2',  and  the  exultation  over  the  disappointed  expectation 
of  the  mother,  s^sff.  "  Only  some  one  actually  concerned,  who  had  experienced 
the  effrontery  of  an  insolent  oppressor  directed  ai,'ainst  himself,  could  express 
himself  with  this  glowing  hatred  over  a  dead  foe;  not  a  poet  living  some 
centuries  later"  (Studer,  p.  166).'  Such  arguments  as  have  been  advanced 
against  the  contemporary  character  of  the  poem  are  insignificant :  cf.  Mo.  pp, 
129  f.  ;  La.  p.  114. 
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awaiting  his  return  after  the  battle,  is  attended  by  princesses  (5  -•') ; 
and,  if  the  emendation  which  is  adopted  in  the  last  clause  of  v.^  may 
be  regarded  as  correct,  it  is  stated  that  he  will  bring  back  with  him 
'  two  dyed  embroideries  for  the  neck  of  i^e  queen^  i.e.  for  his  mother 
or  wife.  Kings  of  Cana'an  are  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
battle  {v^-^) ;  but  they  only  receive  brief  mention,  and  are  obviously 
subordinate  to  Sisera,  whose  fate  occupies  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
poem. 

There  is  also  a  striking  difference  in  the  two  narratives  as  to  the 
tribal  connexions  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  According  to  the  prose- 
narrative,  Deborah  dwells  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim,  far  to  the  south  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  while 
Barak  belongs  to  Kedesh  of  NaphtaH,  west-north-west  of  lake  Hiileh 
and  not  far  from  Hasor.  In  the  poem,  however,  •z/.  ^■'',  though  admit- 
tedly somewhat  obscure,  at  any  rate  seems  to  indicate  that  both 
Deborah  and  Barak  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  which,  as 
occupying  a  region  which  extended  southward  from  the  plain  of 
Megiddo  (Josh.  19^^'^^),  was  naturally  a  principal  sufferer  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Cana'anites. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  Israelite  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle.  According  to  the  prose-narrative, 
Barak  is  enjoined  to  take  with  him  10,000  men  of  the  tribes  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulun  only  (7/.^) ;  but  from  the  poem  we  gather  that 
a  grand  muster  of  all  the  tribes  was  attempted,  with  the  exception  of 
Judah  and  Sime'on  in  the  south,  which  were  probably  at  this  time 
remote  from  the  interests  of  the  other  tribes  (cf.  p.  47).  Those  which 
responded  to  the  summons,  and  bore  their  part  in  the  combat,  were 
the  tribes  surrounding  the  great  plain,  viz.  Ephraim  with  Benjamin, 
Machir    {i.e.    West    Manasseh),    Zebulun,    Issachar,   and    Naphtali 

It  is  also  supposed  by  some  scholars  that  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence as  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  In  the  prose-account  Barak 
sweeps  down  from  Mount  Tabor  to  the  north  of  the  plain,  and  the 
battle  takes  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kishon  {vv.  '^1^).  Accord- 
ing to  the  poem,  the  scene  is  'at  Ta'anach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo' 
(z/.^^),  i.e.,  if  regarded  as  a  precise  definition,  on  the  left  bank.  This, 
however,  if  really  a  discrepancy,  is  a  very  minor  point,  and  need  not 
be  taken  seriously  into  account. 

Lastly,  a  point  which  VVellh.  {Coinp.'^  p.  217)  regards  as  'die  Haupt- 
differenz'  between  the  two  narratives,  and  which  has  been  made 
much  of  by  a  large  number  of  scholars,  is  probably  no  discrepancy 
at  all.  According  to  the  prose-narrative,  when  Sisera  after  his  flight 
arrives  at  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  Ja'el,  Heber's  wife,  welcomes 
him  with  protestations  of  friendship,  his  request  for  a  drink  of  water 
is  met  by  the  offer  of  curdled  milk,  and  Ja'el  allows  him  to  lie  down 
and  sleep  in  the  tent,  undertaking  herself  to  stand  at  the  tent-door 
and  put  any  chance  pursuer  off  the  track  of  the  fugitive.     As  soon, 
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however,  as  Sisera  is  fast  asleep,  Ja'el  takes  a  tent-peg  and  mallet, 
and  going  softly  to  him  so  as  not  to  wake  him,  hammers  the  peg 
through  his  temples  so  forcibly  as  to  pin  his  head  to  the  ground. 
Most  modern  critics  think  that  we  have  in  the  poem  a  different 
description  of  the  death  of  Sisera.  Here  it  is  supposed  that  Ja'el  is 
pictured  as  approaching  him  from  behind  as  he  is  eagerly  drinking, 
felling  him  with  a  blow  from  a  mallet,  and  then  beating  his  head  to 
pieces.  This  view  is  based  principally  upon  the  line  rendered  in 
R.V.  'at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay,'  where  the  three  verbs 
would  accurately  describe  Sisera's  coming  dovm  on  his  knees  under 
the  blow,  falling  forward  on  his  face,  and  lying  prone.  It  necessitates, 
however,  a  very  forced  explanation  of  the  peg,  in^  (a  point  rightly 
emphasized  by  Kue.,  La.,  and  Kit.,  GVI.'^  ii.  79  «'),  making  it  to 
denote  the  wooden  handle  of 'the  workman's  mallet'  (if  that  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Heb.  expression).  The  statement  '  She  smote 
Sisera,  crushed  his  head,  shattered  and  struck  through  his  temples' 
(z/.-*';  see  Jiofe)  agrees  well  with  the  prose-account  as  describing 
the  effects  of  driving  a  wooden  peg  through  her  victim's  temples  ; 
whilst,  had  Sisera  been  struck  down  from  behind,  he  would  natur- 
ally have  fallen  on  his  face,  in  which  case  the  smashing  and  piercing 
of  his  temples  is  not  so  easily  explained.     It  may  be  added  that 

the  Heb.  nvJI  P3  scarcely  admits  of  the  rendering  'at  her  feet' 
It  properly  means  'between  her  feet'  {or  'legs':  cf  the  only  other 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  used,  Deut.  28^'''),  and  rather  describes 
Ja'el's  straddling  over  Sisera's  recumbent  body  in  order  to  deliver  the 
fatal  blow  than  the  idea  that  he  fell  prone  '  at  (i.e.  before)  her  feet.' 
Probably  the  expression  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  indignity  of  his 
death.  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  find  variation 
between  the  prose  and  poetical  accounts  as  regards  this  event, 
beyond  that  which  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  licence  of 
poetry. 

Looking  now  at  the  prose-narrative  alone,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  it  contains  serious  internal  discrepancies.  Sisera,  the  captain  of 
the  host  of  Jabin,  Uves  at  a  great  distance  from  him  (assuming  that 
Harosheth  and  Hasor  are  rightly  identified),  thirty-four  miles  in  a 
direct  line  without  taking  account  of  the  detours  which  are  necessary 
in  traversing  a  rugged  and  difficult  country.  Deborah,  living  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  (the  former  five  miles,  the  latter  ten  miles,  north 
of  Jerusalem),  sends  to  Barak  at  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  more  than 
ninety  miles  to  the  north.  Barak  musters  his  troops  at  Kedesh  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  must  have  marched  them 
unmolested  close  past  the  gates  of  Hasor  in  order  to  reach  Mount 
Tabor,  thirty  miles  to  the  south.  After  the  rout  of  the  Cana'anites, 
Barak  pursued  the  fugitives  up  to  (^V)  Harosheth,  twelve  miles  or 
more  west-north-west.  Sisera  meanwhile  flees  north-north-east 
towards  Hasor,  thirty  miles  distant  ;  but  instead  of  seeking  safety  in 
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the  fortified  city  of  his  sovereign  Jabin,  he  prefers  to  find  it  in  the 
tent  of  a  stranger,  although  this  is  quite  close  to  Kedesh  {v. "),  and 
he  must  therefore  have  passed  by  Hasor  in  his  flight.  Here  he 
meets  his  death  ;  and  Barak,  in  spite  of  the  delay  which  his  pursuit 
of  Sisera's  army  in  a  different  direction  might  have  been  expected  to 
cause,  seems  all  the  time  to  have  been  close  on  his  heels  ;  for  the 
narrative  apparently  pictures  him  as  arriving  at  Ja'el's  tent  shortly 
after  the  murder. 

These  difficulties  for  the  most  part  disappear  with  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Jabin  king  of  Hasor  has  really  no  place  in  our  narrative, 
but  belongs  to  quite  a  different  narrative  which  has  been  erroneously 
interwoven  with  it.  The  shadowy  figure  of  Jabin  plays  no  real  part 
in  the  story.  His  position  was  plainly  something  of  a  puzzle  to 
R"^^ ;  for  whereas  the  old  narrative  makes  him  'king  of  Hasor' 
according  to  the  theory  of  R'^°  he  was  'the  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reigned  in  Hasor'  {v."^)^  i.e.,  apparently,  a  kind  of  superior  monarch 
who  was  overlord  of  the  many  petty  kings  of  the  Cana'anite  cities. 
Yet  we  never  hear  elsewhere  of  Canaan  as  a  political  unit.  Kings  of 
separate  cities  such  as  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  'Ai,  etc.,  are  constantly 
mentioned,  but  never  a  kmg  of  Cana'an. 

We  meet  with  Jabin  king  of  Hasor  in  Josh.  1 1  ^  ^,  where  he  appears 
as  head  of  a  coalition  of  Cana'anite  kings  in  North  Palestine  which 
was  defeated  by  Joshua'  near  the  waters  of  Merom.  This  narrative 
is  derived  in  the  main  from  JE  (whether  J  or  E  is  doubtful),  but  has 
been  amplified  by  R°  in  his  usual  manner  (t/z/.  -  '^"^^  *''),  in  order  to 
intensify  the  magnitude  of  the  coalition  and  the  thoroughness  of 
Joshua''s  conquest  It  seems  probable  that  the  references  to  Jabin  in 
Judg.  4  are  reminiscent  of  the  victory  recorded  in  Josh.  1 1.  Possibly 
the  original  form  of  this  narrative  may  have  made  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  the  chief  actors  in  the  defeat  of  Jabin,  i.e.  it  may  have 
related  a  separate  tribal  movement  akin  to  those  which  are 
recorded  in  the  J  document  in  Judg.  i,  and  possibly  originally 
forming  part  of  it.  If  this  is  so,  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Adoni-sedek  in  Josh.  lo"^-  as  compared 
with  that  of  Judg.  r'"-  (cf  note  on  v.'"). 

We  have  already  noticed  the  discrepancy  between  the  prose  and 
poetical  narratives  as  to  the  homes  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  ch.  4^  we  may  have  a  gloss  introduced  by  a  late  hand 
confusing  Deborah  with  another  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  who  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  35*  to  have  been  buried  under  an  oak  below  Bethel. 
There  was  a  city  named  Daberath  belonging  to  Issachar,  Josh.  21'-', 
1  Chr.  6 "2  (i^?  'i'-''^)-,  one  of  the  boundary-points  between  Issachar  and 
Zebulun,  Josh.  19  ^2,  and  this  is  identified  with  the  modern  Deburiyyeh 
at  the  west  foot  of  mount  Tabor.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  a 
connexion  between  the  name  of  this  city  and  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phetess. The  fact  that  the  name  Kedesh  ('sanctuary')  was  ppplied 
to  several  different  places  has  led  some  scholars  to  suppose  that, 
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while  Barak's  city  is  rightly  named  Kedesh,  an  error  has  arisen  as 
to  the  particular  Kedesh  in  question.  Thus  Wellh.,  Reuss,  Cooke 
think  that  the  reference  is  properly  to  Kedesh  of  Issachar  (Josh.  12  -^, 
1  Chr.  6",  1^  i^-"^),  i-e.  the  modern  Tell  Abu  Kudis,  two  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Tell  el-Mutesellim  (Megiddo),  and  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  Ta'anach.  Smith's  objection  {HG.  p.  396  n.)  that 
this  Kedesh  '  was  too  near  the  battle  and  too  much  under  the  hills  of 
Manasseh  for  Sisera  to  flee  there'  is  not  very  weighty;  but  a  con- 
sideration which  appears  to  be  fatal  to  this  theory  is  the  strong 
improbability  that  Barak  could  have  ventured  with  impunity  to 
muster  a  large  force  of  poorly  armed  Israelites  {ch.  5^'^)  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  Ta'anach  and  Megiddo,  two  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Cana'anite  fortified  cities  (ch.  i^";  cf.  ch.  5  '^),  and  could  then 
have  marched  his  army  across  the  open  plain  to  Tabor  thirteen  miles 
to  the  north-east ;  this  too  at  a  time  when  travel  was  beset  with  the 
utmost  danger  and  difficulty  even  for  the  peaceful  and  inoffensive 
wayfarer  {ch.  5  ^).  Conder  {Tent  Work,  p.  69),  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  a  highly  precarious  identification  of  Bas'annim  with  the  modern 
Bessdm  (cf.  note  on  ck.  4^'),  suggests  that  'the  Kedesh  of  the  narra- 
tive where  Barak  assembled  his  troops '  is  the  modern  KadiS  *  '  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  only  twelve  miles  from  Tabor';  and 
this  view  is  favourably  regarded  by  Smith  {/oc.  cit.).  But,  taking 
into  consideration  the  proximity  of  Kedesh  of  Naphtali  to  Hasor, 
the  conclusion  which  most  commends  itself  is  that  Kedesh  properly 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Jabin-campaign  which  took  place  in  the 
farther  north  (cf.  Josh.  11'"),  and  is  therefore  unconnected  with  our 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Barak's  force  of  mountaineers, 
and  the  fact  that  they  'deployed'  upon  mount  Tabor  (cf  tiote  on 
ch.  4^),  make  the  supposition  probable  that  this  mountain  (or  possibly 
Daberath  at  its  foot)  was  their  first  mustering  place,  and  that  they 
arrived  at  it  in  their  tribal  detachments,  and  (as  mountaineers 
would  naturally  do)  in  open  skirmishing  order  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

Supposing  the  view  taken  above  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  prose  and  poetical  narratives,  the  course 
of  events  appears  to  become  reasonably  clear.  As  Driver  remarks, 
'this  view  of  the  relation  of  Judg.  4  to  Josh.  11  does  not  materially 
modify  the  picture  which  we  form  from  Judg.  4  and  5  respecting 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  their  victory  over  Sisera  :  it  leaves  the 
general  representation  untouched,  and  merely  bids  us  disregard  a 
few  elements  in  ch.  4  which  have  properly  no  connexion  with  Sisera.' 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  accounts.  The 
scene  of  action  is  laid  in  and  about  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  The 
Cana'anites  with  their  strong  cities  in  and  bordering  on  the  plain 
{ch.  1^')  oppress  the  surrounding   Israelite   tribes.     A  deliverer  is 
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found  in  the  tribe  which,  owing  to  its  situation,  had  been  the  greatest 
sufferer.  Possibly  Barak  had  at  one  time  been  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cana'anites  (cf.  ch.  5  ^^'^  note),  and  therefore  his  call  to 
action  and  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  are  the  more  easily  to  be 
understood. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  prose-narrative  was  derived — the 
indications  of  phraseology,  so  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  point  to  E. 
Thus  we  may  notice  7'.*  nS''33  njJ'S,  lit.  'a  woman,  a  prophetess'; 
cf.  X''33  £i'''N  'a  man,  a  prophet'  in  ch.  6^ :  v.^,  'for  into  the  hand  of 
a  woman  j-/2rt//  Yahweh  sell  ^\?.qx2l^  (the  phrase  is  generally  charac- 
teristic of  R*^-,  but  is  found  in  i  Sam.  12^  E^  with  which  R'^^'s 
connexion  is  very  close  ;  cf.  Introd.  xli  ff.):  '^  DH^I  'and  Yahweh  dis- 
comfited'; cf  \  Sam.  71",  Ex.  142*,  Josh.  10 10  (all  E),  Ex.  232" 
(JE  or  E),  Deut.  2  ^*.  Cf.  also  the  phrase,  '  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him '  with  the  same  phrase  in  ch.  7  '*«  (apparently  charac- 
teristic of  the  E  narrator;  cf.  also  72^.19^  8  4\_  jj.  should  further  be 
noticed  that  i  Sam.  12  (E-)  presupposes  a  narrative  of  the  oppression 
of  Sisera  (7^."),  and  also  probably  alludes  to  the  deliverance  effected 
by  Barak  (if  we  follow  ffi,  5i'  in  reading  Barak  in  7/.^^  in  place  of  the 
unknown  Bedan).  In  v}^  the  allusion  to  Hobab  (J's  name)  is  doubt- 
less a  gloss  derived  from  ch.  i  ^^. 

The  fragments  of  the  Jabin-narrative  may  be  derived  from  J 
(as  noticed  above) ;  but  it  is  af  least  as  probable  that  the  combina- 
tion of  reminiscences  of  this  campaign  with  the  account  of  the  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  effected  when  the  story  was  still  in  the 
oral  stage — in  which  case  the  narrative  as  a  whole  must  be  assigned 
to  E.*  We  may  notice  that  in  i  Sam.  12^  (E^)  .Sisera  is  already 
described  as  'captain  of  the  host  of  Hasor';  but  the  assumption  is 
open  that  these  words  may  be  a  later  gloss.  Ps.  83  ^  combines  Jabin 
with  Sisera,  but  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  post-exilic  period.^ 

The  poetical  narrative,  which  was  probably  at  first  preserved  in 
written  form  in  a  collection  of  poems  compiled  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  subsequently 
incorporated  in  E. 

4.  I.  R"^"  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,  when  Ehud  was  dead.     2.  And 

4,  I.  when  EJiud  wax  dead.  R'^^'s  narrative  connects  immediately 
on  to  the  end  of  the  story  of  Ehud,  3  ^'^.     Cf.  7iote  on  3^^ 

*  An  attempt  at  analysis  has  been  made  by  Bruston,  '  Les  deux  J^hovistes,' 
Revue  de  Thiol,  et  Philos.  1886,  pp.  35 fF.,  but  has  not  met  with  acceptance: 
cf.  Bu.  RS.  70,  n  2. 

X  Similarly 'Oreb  and  Ze'eb  are  combined  with  Zcbah  and  Salmimna  in  z'.'^,  as 
in  the  present  form  of  the  Gideon-narrative.  The  Psalm  is  plausibly  regarded 
by  Cheyne  as  referring  to  the  events  narrated  in  1  Mace.  5 :  cf.  Origin  of  the 
Psalter,  pp.  97  f. 
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Yahweh  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jabin  the  king  of  Cana'an, 
who  ruled  in  Hasor ;  and  the  captain  of  his  host  was  Sisera,  and 
he  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  nations.     3.  And  the  children  of 

2.  Jabhi  the  king  0/  Carta  an,  etc.  R'^'*  states  his  view  that  Jabin 
was  not  simply  'king  of  Hasor,'  as  might  be  inferred  from  7a" 
(cf.  Josh.  11"^),  but  'king  of  Cana'an,' z.^.  overlord  of  the  various 
city-kings  of  northern  Cana'an,  whose  royal  city  was  Hasor.  This 
statement  is  intended  to  explain  the  perplexing  relationship  of  Jabin 
to  Sisera  :  cf.  introd.  to  the  narrative,  p.  81. 

Hasor.  This  city  is  named  in  Josh.  19^"  among  the  cities  assigned 
to  Naphtali,  and  immediately  precedes  Kedesh  in  the  list.  The  name 
is  very  possibly  preserved  in  the  modern  name  of  the  valley  Merg 
('meadow')  el-Hadireh,  south-south-west  of  Kedesh  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Wady  'Auba  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Huleh,  and  in 
Gebel  ('hill')  Hadireh  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  'meadow.' 
There  are  no  traces  of  an  ancient  city  upon  this  hill,  and  it  is  there- 
fore supposed  that  Hasor  may  have  been  one  of  the  ruined  sites  upon 
the  hills  still  further  east :  cf.  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  236. 

and  the  captain  of  his  host,  etc.  The  statement  gives  the  narrator's 
view  of  the  relationship  of 'Sisera'  of  the  one  narrative  to  'Jabin'  of 
the  other. 

Sisera.  The  name  has  the  appearance  of  being  Hittite  in  origin. 
Cf.,  with  the  same  termination,  Sangara  (noticed  under  ch.  3  '^),  and 
Tarljulara,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Gurgum  in  northern  Syria  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Tiglath-pileser  IV.  :  Rost,  Tiglath-pileser,  p.  13, 
aL  ;  KB.  ii.  p.  21.*  The  resemblance  of  the  name  to  Bab.  seseru, 
sisseru,  'child  ^r  youth,'  is  rather  striking  (DeUtzsch,  Prolegomena., 
p.  199,  Rem.  3),  but  may  be  merely  accidental.  The  name  Sisera 
occurs  again  in  Ezr.  2^^=Neh.  7°^  in  a  list  of  Nethinim  (foreign 
Temple-slaves)  who  returned  to  the  land  of  Judah  after  the  Exile. 

Harosheth  of  the  nations.  Probably  el-Haritiyyeh,  a  large  double 
mound  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kishon,  commanding  the  narrow 
passage  between  Carmel  to  the  south  and  the  hills  of  CJalilee  to  the 
north,  which  connects  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  with  the  plain  of  Acre  : 
cf.  Thomson,  LB.  pp.  436  f..  Buhl's  objection  to  this  identification 
{Geogr.  p.  214),  on  the  ground  thataccording  to  4^^  the  city  cannot  have 
been  situated  near  the  Kishon,  hardly  seems  to  carry  weight  ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  Sisera's  rout  as  depicted  in  5  -'  are  entirely  in  favour 
of  such  a  site  :  cf.  note  ad  loc.  The  name  Harosheth  is  probably 
connected  with  Heb.  hores  (i  Sam.  23  ^^-i"- "*•'",  2  Chr.  27'*),  Assyr. 

*  We  cannot  follow  Mo.  and  Cooke  in  adding  the  Hittite  names  cittcl  by 
Miiller  {AR.  332)  from  Egyptian  sources  which  appear  to  end  in  -sira, 
^-ti-si-ra,  Mau-ra-si-ra,  etc.,  since  we  now  know  from  the  cuneiform  tablets 
discovered  at  l5oghaz  Keui  (cf.  At  DOG.  Dec.  1907)  that  the  name  which 
appears  in  Egyptian  as  H-ti-sl-ra  is  really  Hattusili,  and  May-rasi-ra 
Mursili. 
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Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh  :  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron ;  and  he  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  with  rigour 
twenty  years. 

4.  And  Deborah  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lappidoth — she  was 

^ursii  or  hiirsti,  'wooded  (?)  mountain-ridge'  (cf.  Delitzsch,  Prole- 
gomena^ p.  180) — an  appropriate  description  of  the  wooded  hills  of 
Galilee  below  which  el-Haritiy}'eh  is  situated.* 

The  city  was  doubtless  called  Harosheth  of  the  nations,  as  a 
Cana'anite  city  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  gateway  into  the 
maritime  plain  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Phoenicians 
{ch.  I  3i.32^_  Q^{  j-j^g  name  '  district  of  the  nations '  noticed  in  note  on 
ch.  1 33. 

3.  chariots  of  iron.     Cf.  ch.  i  '^  note. 

twenty  years.     Approximately  half  a  generation. 

4.  Deborah.  The  name  means  'bee.'  Mo.  compares  the  Greek 
name  M<'Xto-cra,  which  was  applied  to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi,  and 
to  those  of  Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Cybele  :  cf.  references  in  Liddell 
and  Scott  s.v.  On  the  possible  connexion  of  Deborah  with  the  city 
of  Daberath,  cf.  introd.  to  section,  p.  81. 

the  wife  of  Lappidoth.  The  fact  that  Lappidoth  means  'torches,' 
or  possibly  'lightning-flashes'  (cf.  Ex.  20 ^**),  while  Barak  is  the 
ordinary  term  for  'lightning,'  led  Hilliger  (Z^a^  Deborah-lied,  Giessen, 
1867)  to  make  the  precarious  suggestion  that  Lappidoth  and  Barak 
are  one  and  the  same  man,  and  that  in  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition  Barak  was  the  husband  of  Deborah.  This  view  is  favoured 
by  Wellh.  {Comp.^  p.  218),  Bu.  {RS.  p.  69\  Cooke. 

she  was  judging.  The  verb  sdphat  is  here  used  (as  commonly  else- 
where in  Heb.)  in  the  sense  in  which  we  normally  speak  of  'judging,' 
i.e.  (as  explained  in  v.  '")  of  deciding  cases  between  man  and  man. 
Since,  however,  R"^'^  regularly  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  '  vindicate,' 
or  '  save '  from  a  foreign  oppressor  (cf.  notes  on  2  "^,  3 1*^),  Mo.  believes 
that  this  must  have  been  the  original  sense  in  this  passage  ;  and 
since    the    participle     ntJStj'     (expressing    continued    action— 'was 

judging')   would   be   inappropriate   in   this    sense,   he    proposes  to 
vocalize  as  a  perfect,    ntOQtJ' — 'it  was  she   that  judged  {i.e.  saved) 

Israel  at  that  time.'  But  if  this  sense  had  been  intended,  R'^^  who 
does  not  unnecessarily  vary  his  phraseology,  might  naturally  have 

*  The  modern  name  Haritiyyeh  appears  to  mean  '  ploughed  cir  cultivated  land," 
the  Heb.  and  Assyr.  word  noticed  above  being  apparently  unknown  in  Arabic. 
This  fact,  however,  is  no  obstacle  to  the  explanation  of  the  Heb.  name  which  is 
given  in  the  note,  or  to  the  identification  with  el-Haritiyyeh  ;  since  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  similarly  sounding  name  for  an  old  name  of  unknown  meaning  may 
very  easily  occur  :  cf.  note  on  '  the  rills  of  Megiddo,'  ch.  5". 
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judging  Israel  at  that  time.  5.  Gi.  And  she  used  to  sit  under 
the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  the 
hill-country  of  Ephraim,  and  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  unto 

been  expected  to  have  written  riDSb'  '"*  Dp'1  'And  Yahweh  raised 
up  a  judge ' :  cf.  c/i.  2  ^%  3  ^-^^ 

5.  s/ie  used  to  sit.  The  verb  ydsabh  is  used  in  the  sense  of  presid- 
ing as  judge.  Cf.  i  Kgs.  21  ^,  'who  presided  (lit.  sat)  with  Naboth' 
(so  v."^^);  Isa.  28^,  'for  him  that  presides  {sits)  over  the  judgment'; 
Ps.  9'  (1^  "y.  *),  'Yahweh  sitteth  for  ever'  (cf  the  parallel  clause,  'He 
hath  prepared  his  seat  for  the  judgment');  Am.  6^,  'the  seat  of 
violence'  [i.e.  of  unjust  judgment).  R.V.'s  rendering,  ''she  dwelt 
under  the  palm-tree'  is  therefore  inadequate  and  misleading.  The 
tree  was  doubtless  a  sacred  tree  under  which  the  oracle  of  Yahweh 
might  be  expected  to  be  ascertained.  Such  a  tree  is  seen  in  the 
elon  utSre',  'terebinth  of  the  oracle(^(7ri:7)-giver '  near  Shechem, 
Gen.  I2®J,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  elon  m^'ofi^mm, 
'  terebinth  of  the  soothsayers '"  mentioned  in  Judg.  9  ^'^. 

the  pahn-tree  of  Deborah.  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  is  stated  in 
Gen.  35  *E  to  have  been  buried  under  an  oak  (Heb.  ^allon)  below 
Bethel ;  and  hence  the  tree  became  known  in  later  times  as  ^allon 
bdkhtith,  'the  oak  of  weeping'  (cf.  2^  note).  This  tree,  as  Ewald 
points  out  {HI.  iii.  p.  21,  Ji'^\  appears  to  be  alluded  to  again  in 
I  Sam.  10  3  as  'the  terebinth  (Heb.  'elon)  of  Tabor';  since  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  'Tabor'  ("1130)  is  an  error  for  'Deborah' 
(mm).  The  context  shows  that  the  tree  was  on  the  way  to  Bethel 
and  not  far  from  Ramah  ;  whereas  Tabor  lies  more  than  fifty  miles 
to  the  north.  The  difference  between  ^allon  and  'elon  is  one  of 
vowel-points  merely. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  allusion  in  our  passage  to  '  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and  Bethel'  seems  to  be  based 
upon  a  late  confusion  between  the  two  Deborahs  (cf  introd.  to  section). 
Whether  the  palm-tree  (Heb.  tomer)  of  Deborah  can  be  the  same  as 
the  famous  tree  of  the  two  other  passages  is  somewhat  more  doubtful. 
Evidence  seems  to  show  that,  throughout  the  O.T.,  the  words  'allon, 
'alia  are  generally  used  to  denote  the  oak  (of  various  species),  and 
'Hony  'eld,  the  terebinth  (cf  EB.  4975) ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
these  terms  may  have  been  used  at  times  to  describe  other  kinds  of 
tall  and  conspicuous  trees.  In  favour  of  such  a  possibility  it  may  be 
noticed  (i.)  that  the  Aram,  'ildftd  (the  equivalent  of  Heb.  'elon) 
denotes  'tree'  in  general;  and  (2.)  that  the  name  'tiiiii  (the  plur.  of 
'eld),  which  occurs  as  a  place-name  in  the  narrative  of  the  wilderness- 
wanderings  (Ex.  15-^),  is  apparently  so-called  because  there  were 
sewf^niy  pal in-trees  there.     Cf  Wcllh.,  Ff-olegomena,  p.  234  n. 

Ramah.     The  modern  er-Ram,  five  miles  due  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethel.     Cf.  note  on  ch.  i  ^^. 
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her  for  judgment.  6.  E  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak  the  son 
of  Abino'am  from  iledesh  of  Naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Hath 
not  Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  commanded,  "  Go,  and  open  out 
upon  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the 


6,  Barak.  Cf.  note  on  Lappidoth,  z/.*.  The  Punic  Barcas,  the 
surname  of  Hamilcar,  has  been  compared;  and  also  the  Sabaean  Dp13 
and  Palmyrene  p13.     Cf.  references  in  BDB.  p.  140. 

Kedesh  of  Naphtali.  The  modern  Kadis,  four  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  lake  of  Hiileh,  and  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Merg 
el-Hadireh  (cf.  note  on  Hasor,  v.^). 

open  out.  The  Hebrew  verb  jnasak  means  to  draw  out  or  extend, 
and  is  used  both  intransitively  and  transitively.  The  passages  in 
which  the  verb  is  intransitive  are  Job  21'^,  R.V.,  'and  all  men  shall 
draw  after  him,'  where  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  long-extended 
or  never-ending  line  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Macbeth.,  iv.  i,  '  What !  will 
the  line  stretch  out  till  the  crack  of  doom  ? ') ;  and  the  present  passage 
and  ch.  20^^,  where  the  expression  is  used  in  a  military  sense.  In 
the  latter  passage  the  meaning  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  for  here  the 
verb  is  used  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ambush  advanced  against 
the  city  of  Gibe' ah  in  order  to  capture  it.  Extension  into  column 
would  be  out  of  place  as  a  fighting  formation  ;  therefore  extension 
or  opening  out  into  line  must  be  what  is  intended  ;  i.e.  into  loose 
skirmishing  order  such  as  would  be  best  adapted  for  the  attack  of 
light-armed  mountain  troops.  The  modern  military  term  is  deploy, 
from  the  French  deploy er=\.dX\Ti  displicare.  The  verb  ntasak  in 
this  sense  has  been  conjecturally  restored  in  ch.  5  ^^^ 

The  same  verb  is  used  in  its  transitive  sense  in  v.',  'And  I  will 
draw  out  unto  thee,  etc'  Here  the  sense  may  be  'cause  to  advance 
in  a  similar  extended  order,'  or,  more  probably,  'draw  forth'  or 
'attract.' 

upon  Mount  Tabor.  The  rendering  '  open  out  upon,  etc'  preserves 
the  ambiguity  of  the  preposition  3  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  sense  being 
either  'advance  in  open  order  (so  as  to  come)  upon  mount  Tabor' 
(prep,  of  rest  after  verb  of  motion),  i.e.  mount  Tabor  is  the  objective 
of  the  movement  described  by  the  verb  :  or  '  when  upon  mount 
Tabor,  open  out ' ;  i.e.  mount  Tabor  is  the  point  from  which  this 
strategic  movement  preparatory  to  advancing  into  the  vale  is  to 
commence. 

Mount  Tabor  is  doubtless  the  modern  Gebel  et-T6r  ('mountain') 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its  altitude  is  only 
1843  feet,  and  it  rises  13 12  feet  above  the  plain  ;  but  it  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  object  owing  to  its  isolation  and  its  peculiar  domed 
shape  which  is  noted  by  Jerome  {OS.,  156^^);  'est  autem  mons 
in  medio  Galilaeae  campo  mira  rotunditate.'  As  Smith  remarks 
HG.  p.  394),  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Barak  arranged  his 
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sons  of  Naphtali  and  of  the  sons  of  Zebulun?  7.  And  I  will 
draw  out  unto  thee  unto  the  wady  Kishon  Sisera,  the  captain  of 
Jabin's  host,  with  his  chariots  and  his  multitude,  and  I  will  give 
him  unto  thine  hand."'     8.  And  Barak  said  unto  her,  'If  thou 

men  high  up  Tabor;  though  Tabor,  an  imrriemorial  fortress,  was 
there  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  defeat.  The  headquarters  of  the 
muster  were  probably  in  the  glen,  at  Tabor's  foot,  in  the  village 
DebCiriyyeh.' 

of  tJie  sons  of  Naphtali,  etc.  The  poem,  ch.  5,  differs  in  describing  a 
general  muster  of  the  tribes.    Cf.  introd.  to  the  present  narrative,  p.  79. 

7.  tlie  ivddy  Kis/ion.  The  Hebrew  term  which  is  here  represented 
by  the  Ar.  wddy  is  ndhal.  Both  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  terms  denote 
a  winter-stream  or  torrent  (ffi  x^niappovs),  or  the  valley-bed  of  such  a 
stream,  which  may  vary  from  an  insignificant  depression  to  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine  (such  as  is  seen,  e.g.^  in  the  wady  Kelt),  which  marks 
the  action  of  water  at  a  period  when  the  rainfall  of  Palestine  was 
much  heavier  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  only  the  larger  streams  of  this  character  {e.g.  the  Yarmuk, 
Jabbok,  and  Arnon)  which  constantly  contain  an  abundant  flow  of 
water.  Many  of  them  fail  in  the  summer-months,  leaving  the  valley- 
bed  dry,  or  nearly  so ;  but  in  winter  they  may  possess  considerable 
volume,  and  are  liable  after  storms  or  lengthy  rains  to  swell  suddenly 
to  the  dimensions  of  swift  and  dangerous  torrents.  Many  wadys, 
again  {e.g.  the  Kidron),  though  of  considerable  depth,  are  now  quite 
dry,  or  only  occasionally  contain  a  little  water.  A.V.,  R.V.,  render 
ndhal  variously  hy  '  brook,'  '  stream,'  '  river,'  '  flood,'  '  valley.'  The 
Ar.  term  wddy  is  here  adopted  as  preserving  the  same  ambiguity  as 
is  possessed  by  the  Hebrew  term.     Cf.  further.  Addenda.,  p.  xiii. 

The  character  of  the  wady  Kishon  is  described  by  Thomson 
{LB.  p.  435).  Its  higher  reaches  are  fed  by  the  winter-streams  which 
descend  from  the  hill-country  to  the  south  of  the  great  plain  ;  but  the 
most  important  source  is  the  perennial  spring  of  Genin  ('En-Gannim), 
which,  however,  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  constant  flow  during 
summer  and  autumn.  'I  have  crossed,'  says  Thomson,  'the  bed  of 
the  Kishon  (even  after  it  enters  the  plain  of  Acre)  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  when  it  was  quite  dry.  The  truth  is,  that  the  strictly  per- 
manent Kishon  is  one  of  the  shortest  rivers  in  the  world.  You  will 
find  the  source  in  the  vast  fountains  called  Sa'adlyeh,  not  more  than 
three  miles  east  of  Haifa.  They  flow  out  from  the  very  roots  of 
Carmel,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  brackish. 
They  form  a  deep,  broad  stream  at  once,  which  creeps  sluggishly 
through  an  impracticable  marsh  to  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  this  stream 
which  the  traveller  crosses  on  the  shore.  Of  course,  it  is  largely 
swollen  during  the  great  rains  of  winter  by  the  longer  river  from  i 
the  interior.'  \ 
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wilt  go  with  me,  I  will  go  ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  T  will 
not  go.'  9.  And  she  said,  '  I  will  go  with  thee  :  howbeit,  glory 
shall  not  accrue  to  thee  upon  the  course  which  thou  art  taking ; 
for  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  shall  Yahweh  sell  Sisera.'  So 
Deborah  arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.  10.  And  Barak 
summoned  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  to  Kedesh  ;  and  there  went 
up  after  him  ten  thousand  men  :    and  Deborah  went  up  with 

8.  '  If  thou  wilt  go,  etc'  '  The  presence  of  the  prophetess  will  not 
only  ensure  to  him  divine  guidance  [v.  '^),  but  give  confidence  to  him 
and  his  followers'  (Mo.),  ffi  makes  Barak  add  a  reason  for  his 
demand  :  on  ovk  oi8a  tt]v  Tjfiepav  ev  rj  €vo8oi  tov  ciyyeXov  Ki^ptos 
fjitr'  e/xov. 

The  fact  that  this  sentence  is  clearly  an  incorrect*  translation  of 

"•nx   r^^^}]  TjX^p   n-'^jyn   DV-nti   '•nyT   i6  "3  '  for  I  know  not  the  day 

whereon  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  shall  prosper  me,'  proves  that  the 
translator  must  have  had  a  Hebrew  original  before  him  ;  but  Bu., 
Mo.  (SB 07'.),  No.  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  as  an  early 
gloss,  intended  to  obviate  an  unfavourable  interpretation  of  Barak's 

demand.     Cs  paraphrase  of  7/.'*='^  is  very  similar  :    nin'''7  XDN?D  K?n 

ID'^P  XHpVXP  pDJ  '  Hath  not  the  angel  of  Yahweh  gone  forth  to  make 
[thy  way]  prosperous  before  thee?'  The  phrase,  'the  Angel  of 
Yahweh'  (a  J  phrase)  is  somewhat  unexpected,  if  the  narrative  is 
rightly  assigned  to  E  ;  and  seems,  moreover,  to  presuppose  5  "^%  where 
metrical  reasons  compel  us  to  regard  it  as  due  to  textual  alteration. 
The  passage  is  accepted  by  Houbigant,  Gratz,  Stu.,  Franken- 
berg.  La. 

9.  howbeit,  glory,  etc.  In  spite  of  Mo.'s  contention  that  the  context 
betrays  no  sign  of  disapproval,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  common 
impression  that  the  unpalatable  information  is  produced  by  the 
prophetess  at  this  juncture  in  consequence  of  Barak's  want  of  alacrity 
in  accepting  the  divine  mandate.  As  La.  paraphrases,  'You  wish 
for  a  woman's  help,  and  it  is  a  woman  (though  a  different  one)  who 
shall  have  the  honour.' 

to  Kedesh.  Upon  the  view  that  the  Kedesh  here  referred  to  is  not 
Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  but  another  Kedesh  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  of.  introd.  to  chapter,  p.  82. 

10.  after  him.  Lit.  'at  his  feet,'  i.e.,  as  we  might  say,  'at  his  heel.' 
So  5  »",  8  \  al. 

*  The  translator  reads  T]X?D  {St.  Absol.)  and  treats  it  as  object  of  the  verb, 

making  niH^  the  subject;  while  regarding  TIN  (accus.  'me')  as  the  prep. 
'  with  me." 
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him.  Ti.  Now  Heber  the  Kenite  had  separated  himself  from 
Kain,  Gi.  from  the  sons  of  Hobab,  Moses'  father-in-law,  E  and 
had  pitched  his  tent  as  far  away  as  the  terebinth  of  ^Bas  annim"! 
which  is  near  Kedesh.  12.  And  they  told  Sisera  that  Barak  the 
son  of  Abino'am  had  gone  up  to  Mount  Tabor.  13.  And  Sisera 
summoned  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron, 
and  all  the  people  who  were  with  him,  from  Harosheth  of  the 
nations  unto  the  wady  Kishon.  14.  And  Deborah  said  unto 
Barak,  '  Arise ;  for  this  is  the  day  whereon  Yahweh  hath  given 
Sisera   into  thine  hand :    hath  not  Yahweh   gone  forth   before 

\\.  had  separated  himself  from  Kain.  The  statement  explains 
how  a  member  of  a  clan  which  normally  inhabited  the  Negeb  (cf.  I  ^^) 
came  to  be  found  in  northern  Cana'an. 

Hobab,  Moses'  father-in-law.  R.V.  text  'brother-in-law,'  quite 
unwarrantably  :  cf.  note  on  i  ^^ 

the  terebinth  of  Basantiim.    Vocalizing  ?^  D''3yV3  ji^X,  in  place  of 

fil  D''33yV3  'S  (cf.   Josh.    19^^),   R.V.   'the  oak  {marg.   terebinth)  in 

Za'anannim,'  where  1  is  regarded  as  the  preposition.     If  this  had 

been   intended,   however,  we  should  have   expected  jibsn  (with  the 

article)  'the  (well-known)  terebinth';*    not  simply  jipx,  which  can 

only  mean  'a  terebinth.'  The  locality  (otherwise  unknown^  is  de- 
scribed in  Josh.  19^3  as  on  the  border  of  Naphtali ;  a  fact  which 
suggests,  as  Mo.  remarks,  that  Heber  the  Kenite  belonged  originally 
to  the  story  of  Jabin. 

Conder  (SJVP.  Mem.  i.  pp.  365  f.  ;  Tent  Work.,  p.  69)  identifies 
Bas'annim  with  the  modern  Bessum,four  miles  west  of  the  Kadis  which 
is  south-west  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  not,  however,  any  philo- 
logical connexion  between  the  names  ;  and  the  proposed  identifica- 
tion depends  partly  upon  the  view  with  regard  to  Kedesh  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  introd.  to  the  chapter  (viz.  that  it  is  not  Kedesh 
in  Naphtali,  but  another  Kedesh  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the  battle),  and 
partly  upon  the  fact  that  A.V.  renders '^/(7»  'terebinth'  erroneously 
as  'plain,'  and  there  is  a  plain  (Ar.  sahel)  called  el-Alima  close  to  the 
south  of  Bessum.J 

14.  hath  not    Yahweh  gone  forth  before  thee  ?     The  scene  gains 

*  Mo.  compares  nQ"l2  ^t^XH  'the  tamarisk  in  Ramah,'  i  Sam.  226,  311*, 
msya   IB'X    rh^r\   •  the  terebinth  which  is  in  'Ophrah,'  ch.  6",  etc. 

X  Driver  (Expositor,  Jan.  1912,  p.  32,  n^)  exposes  the  manner  in  which  the 
extraordinary  error  which  identifies  'the  plain  (!)  of  Zaanaim  '  with  the  plain 
called  Sahel  el-Ahma  has  penetrated  into  several  modern  maps. 
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thee?'  So  Barak  went  down  from  mount  Tabor,  and  ten 
thousand  men  after  him.  15.  And  Yahweh  discomfited  Sisera, 
and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  army,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword 
before  Barak;  and  Sisera  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  fled 
away  on  foot.  16.  And  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots  and 
after  the  army  as  far  as  Harosheth  of  the  nations  :  and  all  Sisera's 

much  in  vividness  if  we  may  suppose  (with  Thomson,  LB.  p.  436)  that 
Deborah,  as  she  speaks,  points  to  the  gathering  storm,  which  appears 
to  have  burst  in  the  face  of  the  foe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  :  cf.  ch.  5  *^-20-2i  {notes) ;  Jos.  Atit.  v.  v.  4.  Yahweh's  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  storm,  especially  when  He  goes  forth  to 
battle  before  His  people,  is  well  marked  in  the  O.T.  :  cf.  Josh.  10 '\ 

1  Sam.  7^'^,  Ps.  18  ^f^-,  etc.,  and  the  present  editor's  discussion  mJTS. 
ix.  p.  326. 

15.  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  phrase  3"in  '•SP  (on  which  cf. 
note  on  i  ^)  may  possibly  here  be  a  corrupt  dittography  of  the  follow- 
ing P"13  '•32/,  'before  Barak'  ;  but  Mo.  goes  too  far  when  he  states 
that  it  'appears  incongruous  with  the  verb'  (Q'T'I,  'discomfited').* 

16.  And  Barak  pursued^  etc.  The  circumstances  of  the  rout 
appear  to  have  been  as  described  by  Thomson  {LB.  p.  436)  : — 'The 
army  of  Sisera  naturally  sought  to  regain  the  strongly  fortified 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  from  which  they  had  marched  up  to  their 
camping-ground  a  short  time  before.  This  place  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  narrow  vale  through  which  the  Kishon  passes  out  of  Esdraelon 
into  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  this  was  their  only  practicable  line  of 
retreat.  The  victorious  enemy  was  behind  them  ;  on  their  left  were 
the  hills  of  Samaria,  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies  ;  on  their  right  was 
the  swollen  river  and  the  marshes  of  Thora  ;  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  for  the  narrow  pass  which  led  to  Harosheth.  The  space, 
however,  becomes  more  and  more  narrow,  until  within  the  pass  it  is 
only  a  few  rods  wide.  There,  horses,  chariots,  and  men  become 
mixed  in  horrible  confusion,  jostling  and  treading  down  one  another  ; 
and  the  river,  here  swifter  and  deeper  than  above,  runs  zigzag  from 
side  to  side  of  the  vale,  until,  just  before  it  reaches  the  castle  of 
Harosheth,    it  dashes  sheer  up  against   the    perpendicular  base  of 

*  In  the  other  occurrences  of  the  phrase,  it  is  used  with  the  following  verbs  : — 
nsn  'smite,'  Num.  21 2^;  Deut.  1316a,  2oi3;  Josh.  824b,  10 28.j0.s2.35.37.s9, 
ii'n.ie.u    ig47;   judg.   i8.25_   i827,  2o37.48_  gi  n> ;    I  Sam.   22i9;    2  Sam.  15I*; 

2  Kings.  io25;  Jer.  21'?;  Job  iis-";  y^y^  'slay,'  Gen.  3426;  ^^n  /?  J^i^nn) 
'render  prostrate,'  Ex.  17 1';  D"'"inn  'ban'  or  'utterly  destroy,'  Deut.  13I*''; 
Josh.  621;  I  Sam.  158;  ^23  '  fall,' josh.  824a,  Judg.  416+.  It  therefore  appears 
not  inappropriate  after  DDH  '  discomfit.' 
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army  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  there  was  not  left  so  much 
as  one.  17.  But  Sisera  fled  away  on  foot  unto  the  tent  of  Ja'el, 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  :  for  there  was  peace  between  Jabin 
king  of  Hasor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  18.  And 
Ja'el  came  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Turn  in,  my 
lord,  turn  in  unto  me ;  fear  not.'     So  he  turned  in  unto  her  into 

Carmel.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  Rank 
upon  rank  of  the  flying  host  plunge  madly  in,  those  behind  crushing 
those  before  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tenacious  mud.  They  stick 
fast,  are  overwhelmed,  are  swept  away  by  thousands.  Such  are  the 
conditions  of  this  battle  and  battle-field  that  we  can  follow  it  out  to 
the  dire  catastrophe.'  Doubtless  the  storm  (cf.  note  on  2/.")  was 
responsible  for  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Kishon,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  plain  surrounding  it  to  a  quagmire,  in  a  manner  which  has 
frequently  been  observed  by  travellers.  Cf.  also  Smith  HG.  p.  395  ; 
Ewing  in  DB.  iii.  p.  t^a. 

17.  unto  the  tent  of  Jdel.  Sisera's  refuge  cannot  have  been  greatly 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  battle  ;  especially  since  v.  "^  represents 
Barak  as  not  far  behind  in  pursuit,  though  having  previously 
accomplished  the  rout  of  the  Cana'anite  army  before  Harosheth.  Cf. 
the  discussion  in  introd.  to  the  chapter,  pp.  80  f. 

18.  Turn  in.  Or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  'Turn  aside.'  Ja'el 
persuades  Sisera  to  desist  in  his  flight,  and  take  shelter  in  the  tent, 
without  his  previously  having  asked  admission. 

a  fly-net.  The  Heb.  word,  s^mtkhd^  is  a  ama^  Xeyo'/xeroi^,  and  the 
meaning  adopted  is  based  upon  philological  considerations,  and 
accords  with  the  context.  *  A  net  to  keep  off  the  flies  would  be  more 
essential  for  the  rest  and  comfort  of  a  hot  and  weary  man  than  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  rug  or  coverlet,  ffi"  e7ril3o'\aio),  ffir'^''  eV  tjj 
8eppei  avTJjs  'with  her  leathern  covering'  (a  rendering  commonly  used 

elsewhere  to  translate  nj?^T"  tent-curtain';  so  S*^  rr|\  ,■>  "jAv  .;  .  *^\ 
E  'in  pelle  sua,'  U  'pallio,'  <S'"  I/A  .  Vn..>.«-^  'with  the  coverlet,' 
2r  Nnjlja,  zd.,  Ar.  alijkliA]  [j  id. ;  A. V.  '  mantle,'  marg.  '  rug  or  blanket,' 
R.V.  'rug.'  All  these  appear  to  be  guesses  guided  by  the  context. 
Gra.'s  emendation  nDDl33  '  with  a  coverlet,'  is  unnecessary. 

*  An  original  biliteral  "[Di  'Jti'  'interweave,'  '  intertwine,' appears  both  as  tlie 
Vy  form  "11D.  lib',  and  as  the  V  doubled  "[^D.  '\'2^-  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the   v/ "llti^t   whence  n33B'  'net-work'  (as  interwoven)  represents 

T  T  : 

the  same  root  internally  triliteralized  by  the  labial  1  which  is  akin  to  1  ;  cf. 

7V1^  and  PDJJ'^  both  meaning  '  skirts,' from  an  original  biliteral  ^^'.       nS^pC'^ 

from  x/lJDb'  may  exhibit  the  same  root  "^  internally  triliter<ilized  by  tt» 
which  is  also  close  akin  to  "t  :  cf. ,  for  the  same  internal  triliteralization,  Bab. 
nam&ru  by  tlie  side  of  Heb.  "113^  both  meaning  '  shine.' 
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the  tent,  and  she  covered  him  with  a  fly-net.  19.  And  he  said 
unto  her,  '  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water,  for  I  am  thirsty' : 
and  she  opened  her  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  to  drink,  and 
covered  him.  20,  And  he  said  unto  her,  'Stanl^d^  at  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  if  any  man  come  and  ask  thee,  and 
say,  "Is  there  any  man  here?"  that  thou  shalt  say,  "No."' 
21.  Then  Ja'el  the  wife  of  Heber  took  a  tent-peg,  and  took  a 
hammer  in  her  hand,  and  approached  him  softly,  and  struck  the 
peg  into  his  temple,  and  it  went  down  into  the  ground ;  for  he 
was  fast  asleep  ^and  exhaustedl :  so  he  died.     22.  And,  behold, 

19.  a  bottle  of  milk.  The  beverage  is  described  in  5  -',  in  one 
clause  as  milk,  in  the  other  as  hevfa  'curds,'  i.e.  the  iebe7i  which  is  the 
choicest  drink  of  the  modern  Bedawin,  and  is  said  to  be  most 
delicious  and  refreshing,  but  to  possess  a  strongly  soporific  effect : 
cf.  Conder,  Tent  Work.,  pp.  69  f. 

20.  Stand.  Reading  fem.  HJOy  in  place  of  masc.  "iby.  Ehr.'s 
proposal  to  point  as  Infin.  Absol.  iby  used,  as  occasionally  elsewhere, 
in  place  of  the  Imperative,  is  possible  :  cf.  Davidson,  §  88  <^ ;  G-K. 

21.  Then  Jdel,  etc.  On  this  account  of  the  death  of  Sisera,  as 
compared  with  that  which  is  given  in  the  poem,  5  -'"'•^'',  cf.  the  discus- 
sion in  introd.  to  chapter,  pp.  79  f. 

a  tent-peg.  The  peg  would  be  made  of  wood,  and  the  hammer 
would  be  a  heavy  mallet,  also  of  wood,  as  at  the  present  day. 
'Among  the  Bedawin,  pitching  the  tent  is  woman's  business,  and  so 
no  doubt  it  was  in  ancient  times  ;  the  mallet  and  pin  were  accustomed 
implements,  and  ready  to  han'd'  (Mo.). 

for  he  was  fast  asleep.  In  place  of  this  ffi^^  renders  Kal  avros 
dnea-Kapia-fv  ('made  a  convulsive  movement')  dva  ^iaov  tu>v  yovaroiv 
(ffi'-  TToSii')  alrr}s.  This  seems  to  represent  a  paraphrastic  attempt 
at  interpretation  of  the  somewhat  uncommon  DTlJ  (ffi^  i^io-ran)  in 
the  light  of  ch.  5  2". 

and  exhausted.  Vocalizing  fji;"")  with  Mo.,  Bu.,  No.,  in  place 
of  ifl  f)y'')  or    tjys"!    which,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  accentuation* 

*  According  to  Kit.,  BH.,  4  MSS.  place  the  pause  upon  QTIJ  and  connect 
'^jyi  with  n?0''1.  A.  V.  renders  the  sentence  '  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary. 
So  he  died,'  and  similarly  R.V.  marg.  (with  the  variation  '  in  a  deep  sleep'):  but 
it  must  be  emphasized  that,  as  f)y*1  is  pointed  in  |ifi,  it  cannot  denote  a  state 

e.\isting  coincidently  with  that  which  is  described  by  the  participle  D'^"1J   'fast 

asleep'  ;  but  only  some  further  resultant  state,  the  ^  consec.  having  the  force 
'and  so.' 
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as  Barak  was  pursuing  Sisera,  Ja'el  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  man  whom  thou 
art  seeking.'  And  he  came  in  unto  her ;  and,  behold,  Sisera  was 
fallen  down  dead,  and  the  peg  was  in  his  temple.  23.  R*^^  So 
God  subdued  on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of  Cana'an  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  24.  And  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel 
bore  more  and  more  severely  upon  Jabin  the  king  of  Cana'an, 
until  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  the  king  of  Cana'an. 

(connecting  with  the  preceding  D1"I3  Nim  rather  than  with  the 
following  nC'l),  can  only  be  understood  (as  by  R.V.  text)  in  connexion 
with  what  follows  :  ''  so  he  swooned  Sind  died.'  But  to  speak  of  a  man 
whose  head  had  been  practically  shattered  by  the  tent-peg  as  swoon- 
ing before  death  ensued,  appears  almost  ludicrous. 

23.  So  God  subdued,  etc.  The  concluding  formula  of  R°^  In  this 
passage  only  we  get  the  active  verb  with  subject  God  (^clohim  a  mark 
of  the  E  school ;  but  variants  exist  in  C5  :  cf  Kit.,  BH.)  in  place  of 
the  passive,  'was  (were)  subdued,'  ch.  3^",  8^-,  11  ^l 

24.  until  they  had  desfj'oyed,  etc.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
R^'  (like  R°  in  Josh.)  tends  to  exaggerate  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  victory.  So  far  as  the  old  narrative  is  concerned,  it  does  not  even 
mention  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Harosheth. 

5.   1-3 1.  Deborah  and  Barak :  the  triumph-song. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  quoted  throughout  the  book,  and  the 
authorities  cited  at  the  head  of  the  introd.  to  4^-5^^,  cf.*  C.  F.  Schnurrer, 
Disaertatio  inauguralis  phihlogica  in  Canticum  Deborae,  1775  I  repubhshed  in 
Dissertationes  philologico-criticae,  1790,  pp.  36-96  (his  discussions  are  marked  by 
learning  and  good  sense) :  J.  B.  Kohier  in  Eichhorn's  Kepertoriunt  fiir  Biblische 
und  Morgcnldndische  Litteratur,  vi.  1780,  pp.  163-172  (a  criticism  of  Schnurrer. 
Translation  and  very  brief  notes)  :  J.  G.  von  Herder,  Briefe  das  Studium  der 
Theologie  bet)  (ff end  (17^0),  4"  Ausg.  1816,  i.  pp.  65-75  (a  Hterary  appreciation); 
Vom  Geist  der  ebrdischen  Poesie  (1783),  3°  Ausg.  von  K.  W.  Justi,  1825, 
pp.   237-243  (translation  with  scanty  notes) :  G.   H.    Hollmann,  Commentarius 

*  The  compilation  of  a  list  of  nineteenth-century  authorities  upon  the  Song 
necessarily  goes  back  to  Srhnurrer  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  since 
this  scholar's  work  is  very  outstanding,  and  has  had  considerable  influence  upon 
his  successors.  For  earlier  writers,  cf.  Justi,  as  noticed  above,  and  Bachmann, 
pp.  298  f.  Reuss,  in  his  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schrift.A.  T.,  names  a  consideraL<le 
number  of  additional  nineteenth-century  writers  on  the  Song  ;  but  the  prcsei.t 
editor  has  not  l)ecn  able  to  find  their  works,  either  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  or 
in  Dr.  Pusey's  library,  which  Dr.  Darwell  Stone,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  has 
kindly  made  accessible  to  him.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  writers  are  either 
not  cited  at  all,  or  only  very  occasionally  cited,  in'  subsequent  scholars,  may 
perhaps  justify  the  assumption  that  iheir  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Song 
are  of  no  special  importance. 
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fhilologico-criticus  in  Carmen  Deboiae,  1818  (very  scholarly  and  thorough): 
K.  W.  Justi,  National-Gesdnge  der  Hebrder,  ii. ,  1820,  pp.  210-312  (he  gives, 
pp.  117-225,  a  full  list  of  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  his  commentary  offers  a  serviceable  conspectus  of 
their  opinions)  :  H.  Ewald,  Die  Dichter  des  Alten  Biindes  (1839),  neue  Ausarb. 
1866,  pp.  178-190  (his  translation  often  happily  reproduces  the  original  rhythm. 
Very  brief  notes) :  G.  Boettger,  Coinmentarius  exegetico-criticus  in  Deborae  can- 
ticum,  in  Kauffer's  Diblischt  Studien,  i.  pp.  1 16-128,  ii.  pp.  81-100,  iii.  pp.  122-148 
(down  to  I/.  23),  1842-4  (he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  work  of  earlier  scholars); 
J.  von  Gumpach,  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  1852,  pp.  1-138  (lengthy,  but  not 
very  discriminating) :  J.  G.  Donaldson,  Jashar,  1854,  pp.  237-240,  261-289 
(comments  of  no  special  value) :  E.  Meier,  Uebersetzung  und  Erkldrung  des 
Debora-Liedes,  1859  (his  comments  are  often  suggestive) :  G.  Hilliger,  Das 
Deborah-Lied  Ubersetzt  und  erkldrt,  1867  (he  makes  no  special  contribution  of  his 
own):  A.  Miiller,  Das  Lied  der  Deborah;  eine  philologische  Studie,  in  Kbnigs- 
berger  Studien,  1887,  pp.  1-21  (a  protest  against  the  attempt  to  extract  a 
rendering  from  a  corrupt  text  at  all  costs — having  mainly  in  view  the  second 
edition  of  Bertheau's  commentary  on  Judges,  which  appeared  in  1883) ;  M. 
Vernes,  Le  cantique  de  Dibora,  in  kAj.  xxiv.  1892,  pp.  52-67,  225-255  (he 
regards  the  Song  as  a  very  late  production — not  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  third 
century  B.C. — based  upon  the  prose-narrative  in  ch.  4):  C.  Niebuhr,  Versuch 
einer  Reconstellation  des  Deboraliedes,  1894  (highly  fanciful*):  H.  'V\'inckler, 
AF.  i.  (1893-97),  pp.  192  f.,  291  f.  ;  GL  ii.,  1900,  pp.  127-135  (many  original,  but 
not  very  convincing,  emendations);  P.  Ruben,  JQR.  x.  (1898),  pp.  541-558 
(emendations  based  on  very  rash  philologizing)  :  K.  L.  Stephan,  Das  Debora- 
Lied,  1900  (his  original  suggestions  are  not  happy):  A.  Segond,  Le  cantique 
de  Dttora,  1900  (painstaking,  but  fails  at  crucial  points) :  V.  Zapletal,  Das 
Deboralied,  1905  (he  deals  somewhat  arbitrarily  with  the  text  in  order  to  produce 
a  uniform  scheme  of  three-beat  stichoi ;  and  his  Hebrew  forms  and  construc- 
tions are  often  very  curious)  :  Ed.  Meyer,  IN.  pp.  487-498. 

On  the  metrical  form  of  the  poem,  cf.  J.  Ley,  Die  metrischen  Formen  der 
hebrdischen  Poesie  systematisch  dargelegt,  1866,  pp.  160-171  ;  Grundziige  des 
Rkythmus,  des  Vers-  und  Strophenbaues  in  der  hebrdischen  Poesie,  1875,  pp. 
214-219:  G.  Bickell,  Carmina  Veteris  Testatnenti  metrice,  1882,  pp.  195-197; 
Dichtungen  der  Hebrder,  i.,  1882,  pp.  27-31  :  C.  J.  Ball,  The  formal  element  in 
the  Hebrew  Lyric,  1887  :  H.  Grimme,  Abriss  der  biblisch-hebrdischen  Metrik,  in 
ZDMG.  1896,  pp.  572-578:  J.  Marquart,  Fundatnente  israelitischer  und  jUdi- 
scher  Geschichte,  1896,  pp.  i-io:  D.  H.  Miiller,  Der  Aufbau  des  Debora-Liedes, 
in  Actes  du  XF  Congres  Internal.  d'Orientalistes,  1897  (1898),  iv.  pp.  261-272: 
E.  Sievers,  Studien  zur  hebrdischen  Metrik  (part  i.  of  the  writer's  Metrische 
Studien,  1901),  pp.  418  ff . :  J.  W.  Rothstein,  7.ur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedes  und 
die   urspriingliche   rhythmische  Form  desselben,  in  ZDMG.,  1902,  pp.   175-208; 

*  The  poem,  in  its  originalform,  is  thrown  back  by  Niebuhr  into  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  Sisera  becomes  a  king  of  Egypt— Sesu-ra,  the  (supposed)  last 
representative  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  ;  who  revived  Ahnaton's  cult  of  the 
Solar-disk,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  under 
Sesu-Ra's  predecessors,  Amen-tut-anh  and  Ay;  and  whose  accession  was 
signalized  by  a  combined  attempt  of  the  kings  of  Cana'an  to  throw  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke  ('<Sisera,  king  of  Egypt>,  chose  new  gods  ;  then  was  there  war 
at  the  gates  <of  Egypt>').  Sesu-Ra  is  supposed  to  have  quelled  the  Canaanite 
opposition  ;  but  subsequently  to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  under  Barak.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  text  of  the  poem  has  to  undergo 
somewhat  violent  treatment  before  this  view  of  affairs  can  be  extracted  from  it. 
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437-485;  697-728;  1903,  pp.  81-106;  344-370;  N.  Schlogl,  Le  chapitre  V  dii 
livre  des  Ju^es,  in  RB.,  1903,  pp.  387-394  (a  common-sense  criticism  of  Roth- 
Stein)  :  E.  G.  King,  Early  Religious  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  1911,  pp.  8-14  :  G.  A. 
Smith,  The  eArly  Poetry  of  Israel  [Schiveich  Lectures,  1910),  1912,  pp.  80-90. 

The  historical  circumstances  presupposed  by  the  Song,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prose-narrative  of  ch.  4,  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  general  int}-od.  to  4 '-5''.  It  remains  to  say  something  about 
the  metrical  form  of  the  poem.  As  a  preliminary,  we  may  notice 
that,  while  v.^  and  7/.^'^  are  obviously  the  work  of  editors,  the  former 
being  due,  in  all  probability,  to  R^"^,  and  the  latter  to  R"^",  v."^  also, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  opening  couplet  of  the  poem,  is 
more  probably  an  ancient  introduction,  extracted,  together  with  the 
poem  itself,  from  the  old  song-book  in  which  it  was  contained 
(cf.  note  ad  loc).  The  poem  thus  possesses  two  introductions  of  a 
different  date  in  v.^  and  z/.^,  and  its  true  commencement  is  found 
in  Z'.'. 

The  fact  may  now  be  regarded  as  well  established  that  Hebrew 
poetry,  besides  such  long-recognized  characteristics  as  parallelism  in 
thought,  etc.,  possesses  a  definitely  marked  metrical  or  (perhaps  more 
accurately)  rhythmical  system.  Attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
discover  a  strict  form  of  scansion  by  feet  may  be  said  to  have  resulted 
in  failure  :  investigation  has  rather  proved  that  ancient  Hebrew  pos- 
sessed no  regularly  quantitative  system  of  metre,  but  rather  a  system 
in  which  so  many  ictus  or  rhythmical  beats  occur  in  each  stichos, 
while  the  number  of  intervening  unstressed  syllables  is  governed 
merely  by  the  possibilities  of  pronunciation.* 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  in  the  poetry  of  an  ancient  Semitic 

*  This  system  is  exactly  illustrated  in  English  by  Coleridge's  Christabel,  on 
the  rhythm  of  which  the  poet  writes:  — 'I  have  only  to  add  that  the  metre  of 
Christabel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may  seem  so  from  its 
being  founded  on  a  new  principle:  namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  and  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve, 
yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Nevertheless,  this 
occasional  variation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the 
mere  ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with  some  transition,  in  the 
nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion.'  In  illustration  of  this  system,  as  worked  out 
in  the  poem,  we  may  quote 

'They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate  ; 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  passed  out. 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  paiu. 
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language  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Babylonian  epic  poems,  where  the 
regular  rhythmical  form  appears  to  consist  in  four  beats  to  the  line.* 
Thus,  e.g.,  we  may  cite  {Gilgmnes-epic,  xi.  9.  10): 

lupteka  Gilgames  amdt  nisirti 

u  pirfsta  sa  ilAni  kdsa  lukbi'ka 

'  I  will  unfold  to  thee,  Gilgames,  a  word  of  secrecy, 
And  a  decision  of  the  gods  will  I  tell  thee — e'en  thee.' 

Or,  with  a  fewer  number  of  syllables  to  the  line  {id.  xi.  21.  22): 

kikkis  kikkis  igar  tgar 
kikkisu  simema  igaru  l}issds 

*  Reed-hut,  reed-hut !  w^ll,  w^ll ! 
Reed-hut,  listen  !  w£ill,  attend  !' 

This  four-beat  measure  is  well  recognizable  in  Hebrew,  and  is 
prominent  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  about  three-eighths  of  the  poem 
being  so  composed.  The  rhythm,  as  it  appears  in  the  original,  may 
be  illustrated  from  v.  ^ : 

hdfim  naz''lti  vtipp^ne  Yahweh 
mipp'ne  Yahweh  ^'^lohe  Yisnfel 

The  measure  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  such 
examples  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  may  be  supposed  (upon  other 
grounds)  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  pattern  may  here  be  conjectured  to  have  been  operative, 
or  even  a  more  remote  tradition  common  to  both  peoples.  As  illus- 
trations from  other  early  poems  we  may  cite  Ex.  1 5  *'' :  | 

'dsfnl  /"  Yahweh  ki  ga!d  go' a. 
SHS  w^rokh'-bho  nund  bhayydm 

•  I  will  sing  to  Yahweh,  for  he  hath  triumphed,  hath  triumphed ; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  whelmed  in  the  s^a'; 

*  Cf.  Zimmern,  Bin  vorldujiges  Wort  iiber  babylonische  Metrik,  in  ZA.  1893, 
pp.  121-124;  Weiteres  zur  babylonischen  Metrik,  in  ZA.  1895,  pp.  1-20.  In  the 
latter  article,  the  author  publishes  a  neo- Babylonian  text  in  which  the  stichoi  are 
divided  by  three  vertical  lines  into  four  parts.  This  division  can,  in  his  opinion, 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  four  verse-members  (feet);  and  thus 
w?  have  an  actual  proof  that  the  Babylonians  consciously  reckoned  lines  of  four 
beats  in  one  species  of  their  poetry. 

X  The  major  part  of  this  poem  is  so  composed,  Sievers  {o/>.  cit.  pp.  408  f. ) 
contrives  to  fit  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  this  measure. 

G 
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and  2  Sam.  1 22  from  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which 
is  mainly  composed  in  this  measure : 

midddfn  Jflalim  niehelebh  gibborim 
kiseth  Y^honathan  Id  nasdgh  'd/tor 
•vifh^rebh  SoUfd  Id  ihttMbh  rikam 

*  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fdt  of  the  strdng 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  void.' 

Together  with  the  four-beat  measure  we  also  find,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  a  three-beat  measure  into  which  about  five-eighths  of  the 
poem  is  cast.     We  may  instance  r/.*: 

Yahwih  ¥sHh^ka  misseir 
b^sddMkhd  miss^dhe^^dhom 

This  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  Hebrew  measure,  the  Book  of 
Job  and  a  great  number  of  the  Psalms  being  written  in  it.  Couplets  of 
this  form  may  account  for  the  term  'hexameter'  as  used  by  Josephus.* 

The  three-beat  measure  appears,  like  the  four-beat  measure,  to  be 
of  considerable  antiquity.  We  find  it,  for  instance  (combined  with 
an  opening  line  of  four  beats),  in  the  ancient  'Song  of  the  Sword' 
which  is  ascribed  to  Lamech  in  Gen.  4^^"-,  and  evidently  celebrates 
the  invention  or  acquisition  of  weapons  of  bronze  and  iron  by  a  people 
in  the  nomadic  stage : 

*  Jos.  applies  the  term  [Ant.  iv.  viii.  44)  to  the  'Song'  (Deut.  3a)  and 
'  Blessing'  (Deut.  33)  of  Moses,  in  both  of  which  the  three-beat  measure  is  well 
marked.  He  also  states  {Ant.  11.  xvi.  4)  that  Ex.  15  is  composed  'in  hexameter 
verse,'  a  statement  which  is  true  only  of  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  poem 
(of.  i;t/.  2.8bc.i6cdj^  j^jje  greater  part  being  composed,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
in  the  four-beat  measure.  David  is  said  {Ant.  vii.  xii.  3)  to  have  composed 
'songs  and  hymns  to  God  of  several  sorts  of  metre  :  some  of  those  which  he 
made  were  trimeters,  and  some  were  pentameters.'  Here  the  trimeter  of  course 
is  the  three-beat  measure  considered  as  a  stichos  and  not  as  a  couplet  (hexameter); 
while  the  pentameter  is  the  so-called  Kind  (elegiac)  measure  which  is  well  exem- 
plified, e.g.  by  Ps.  42-43  ;  of.  v.^ : 

'Thirsteth  my  s6ul  for  G6d, 

For  the  G6d  of  my  Ufe, 
Wh6n  shall  I  c6me  and  beh61d 
Thefdceof  G6d.' 

The  former  measure  is  reckoned  either  as  trimeter  or  hexameter  because  each 
three-beat  stichos  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  two  lines  of  the  couplet  are  usually 
parallel  in  sense  ;  whereas  in  the  pentameter  (3  +  2)  the  second  line  completes  the 
sense  of  the  first. 
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'Adhd  w^Silld  s^md'an  kolt 

ifse  Lemekh  hci" senna  Hinrathi 
ki  Hs  hardghti  l^phisi 
wyeledh  l^hdbburdthi 
ki  sibH dthdyim  yi'tkkmn  Kdyin 
w^Liviekh  sibHim  w^sibHa 

'  'Ada  and  Silla,  he^r  my  voice ; 

Wives  of  Ldmech,  give  edr  to  my  word  : 
For  a  man  have  I  sMin  for  my  wound, 
And  a  boy  for  the  sdke  of  my  bruise : 
If  seven  times  Cdin  be  avenged, 
Then  Ldmech  full  seventy  and  seven.' 

Occasionally  we  find  couplets  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  com- 
posed of  a  four-beat  line  followed  by  a  three-beat  line  (4  +  3) ;  cf. 
^^_4b.i5b-i8.j6b.27a_  Instances  of  the  reverse  order  (3  +  4)  occur  in  vv.^^-^. 
Combination  of  these  two  forms  of  measure  is  found  similarly  in 
Ex.  15.  Other  metrical  forms  employed  in  Hebrew  poetry  do  not 
come  under  consideration  in  the  present  connexion. 

The  fact  that  Hebrew  vocalization,  as  known  to  us  from  ffl,  repre- 
sents a  somewhat  artificial  system  of  pronunciation  which  is  due  to  the 
method  of  cantillation  practised  in  the  Synagogue  from  early  times, 
does  not  invalidate  the  conclusions  above  illustrated  as  to  the  metrical 
form  of  Hebrew  poetry;  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
number  and  position  of  the  accentual  beats  were  essentially  altered  to 
suit  the  pronunciation  of  f&..  We  are  not  altogether  without  evidence 
as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language,  but  can 
draw  well-founded  inferences,  partly  from  comparative  philology,  and 
partly  from  evidence  derived  from  the  transliterations  of  Amorite  and 
Hebrew  words  which  are  found  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions (Amorite  proper  names  on  Babylonian  First  Dynasty  Tablets  ; 
'  Canaanite  glosses '  on  the  T.A.  Tablets  ;  Biblical  names  in  Assyrian 
Annali),  and  of  proper  names  and  place-names  in  ffi.  Such  evidence 
indiccttes  that  the  main  difference  between  the  original  and  the  tradi- 
tional pronunciations  consisted  in  the  occurrence  of  short  vowels  in 
positions  in  which  we  now  find  either  tone-long  vowels  or  else  vocal 
sh'ija.  Such  a  couplet  as  that  quoted  above  from  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  v.^,  was  probably  pronounced  in  some  such  form  as 

harrim  nazaln  Diippnndy  Yahwdh 
jnippiuuiy  YaJiiudh  'eldhdy  Yisrdel 

This,  however,  does  not,  for  our  purposes,  vary  essentially  from  the 
pronunciation  of  Pl.     Cf  further,  Additional  note ^  p.  158. 
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The  theory  of  Hebrew  rhythm  here  exemplified  is  substantially 
that  which  has  been  expounded  in  detail  by  Sievers  i^op.  cit.),  and 
which  is  now  very  generally  adapted  by  scholars.*  Sievers  gives 
(pp.  418  ff.)  his  view  of  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
which  agrees  throughout  with  that  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
present  writer  (prior  to  consultation  of  Sievers'  version),  except  in  a 
few  minor  particulars  which  depend  upon  individual  views  as  to  the 
original  form  of  certain  passages.  The  translation  which  follows 
aims  at  reproducing  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  in  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  consistently  with  a  strictly  accurate  translation.  Here  and 
there  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  rhythm  (which  might  have  been 

*  Ball's  rendering  of  the  Song  (published  nearly  thirty  years  ago)  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  more  strictly  metrical  method,  his  lines  falling  into 
regular  iambic  feet,  with  an  occasional  anapaest  or  trochee.  Such  a  theory  must 
now  give  way  in  favour  of  that  which  is  adopted  above  ;  yet  the  writer's  method 
deserves  notice,  if  only  as  a  tribute  to  his  exceptional  command  of  English  style 
in  liis  reproduction  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  metrical  form  of  the  original. 
We  may  cite,  by  way  of  illustration,  vv.  25 ff-,  the  account  of  Sisera's  murder : — 

Maim  shd'al,  Ijdlab  nathand; 
Basin  'addfrim  hfqribd  Jjem'ah  : 
Yadah  [sam61]  layyAtbed  tfshleh^nn 
Wiminah  Idlmuth  -dmilim  ; 
Wahdiama  Sfs'ra  mdjjaqd  rosh6, 
Umi^a94  wahaiafa  rdqqath6. 

Bein  rdglaihd  kard",  nafdl,  shakdb; 

Bein  raglaihd  kara,  nafdl : 

Basher  kara',  shamfmahl  nafdl  shfidud. 

'  He  asked  but  water,  milk  she  gave  ; 
In  lordly  platter  she  presented  curds. 
Her  left  hand  to  the  tent-pin  soft  slie  lays, 
And  to  the  workmen's  maul  her  right ; 
Then  smote  she  Sisera  and  brake  his  head  ; 
She  struck,  and  pierced  withal  his  temples  through. 

'  Betwixt  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
Betwixt  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell ; 
E'en  where  he  bowed,  he  fell,  slain  violently.' 

A  similar  system  of  syllable-reckoning  is  found  in  the  Syriac  metres,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Bardesanes  (born  154  A.n. ). 

Rickell  counts  syllables  in  the  same  way  as  Ball ;  but  his  feet  (in  contrast^  are 
trochaic,  and  he  takes  great  liberties  with  the  Hebrew  forms  in  order  to  fit  tiiem 
into  bis  system.     Thus  w.  2^'f-  run,  according  to  this  system,  as  follows : — 

T6bordkh  minndSim  Ja'el, 
MfnnnSfm  b'ohl  t'b6rakh  ! 

Mdjm  saal,  chaldb  natana  ; 
B's^fl  -ddir  hiqr'ba  chdm'a. 

Jadah,  I'jdted  tiSlachiinna; 
Vfmindh  lehdlmutf  ■am(51iro, 
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obtained  through  a  paraphrase)  has  to  give  way  in  favour  of  a  faithful 
rendering  into  English. 

That  the  poem  was  intended  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  strophic  arrange- 
ment is  very  probable.  On  examination  of  its  contents,  it  appears  to 
fall  into  the  following  divisions  : — 

(i)  w.'"'''.  Introduction — Praise  of  Yahweh,  who  is  pictured  as 
setting  forth  from  His  earthly  seat  to  the  help  of  His 
people  (9  stichoi). 

(2)  vv.^-'^.    Israel's   oppression   by  the  Canaanites  prior  to  the 

rising  of  the  tribes  (11  stichoi). 

(3)  vv.'^^'^''^'^.     Summons  to  a  retrospect  of  Yahweh's  'righteous 

acts'  in  giving  victory  to  His  people  (11  stichoi). 

(4)  7/z/.^^"'*^    Muster  of  the  clans — The  patriotic  tribes  (9  stichoi). 

(5)  T/z/.  i^''!*.     Reproach  of  the  recreant  tribes,  who  are  contrasted 

with  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  whose  bravery  was  most  con- 
spicuous (10  stichoi). 

(6)  vv.  19-^1.     The  battle  (9  stichoi). 

(7)  ^'•^/.22•2^     Flight  of  the  foe  (6  stichoi). 

(8)  z/7/.^^-^^     Ja'el's  deed  extolled — The  fate  of  Sisera  (11  stichoi). 

(9)  vv.^-^^.     The  poet  gloats  over  the  anxiety  and  vain  expecta- 

tion of  Sisera's  mother  (11  stichoi). 
7/.^K     A  concluding  couplet  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
added  to  the  poem  in  later  times). 


Vhal'ma  Sfs'ra',  mdch'qa  roso, 
V'm4ch'9a  v'chal'fa  rdqq'to. 

B^n  raglaha  kdra',  ndfal, 
fV-sakhdb  ladre(, 

B6n  raglaha  kdra',  ndfal  ; 
BaaS^r  kara',  Xam  ndfal  sddud. 

This  typically  German  rhythm  lends  itself  admirably  to  his  translation  : — 

'  Jahel  sei  von  Frau'n  gepriesen, 
Von  den  Frau'n  im  Zelte  I 

Statt  des  Wassers  gab  sie  Milch  ihm, 
Rahm  in  macht'ge  .Schale. 

Ihre  Hand  griff  nach  dem  Pflocke, 
Und  den  Hammer  fasste  ihre  Rechte. 

'  Und  sein  Haupt  zerschlug  sie  hammernd, 
Quetschte  seine  Schlafe. 

Sisara  fiel,  stiirzte  nieder, 
Lag  zu  ihren  Fiissen, 

So  vor  ihr  dahingestrecket, 
Blieb  er,  wo  er  fiel,  zerschmettert  liegen." 

Marquart's  system  likewise  takes  such  liberties  with  the  position  of  the  ictus 
as  would  be  capable  (by  the  aid  of  emendation,  where  deemed  necessary)  of 
producing  almost  any  desired  result  from  any  Hebrew  poem  to  which  it  might 
be  applied. 
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Here  we  notice  that,  out  of  the  nine  divisions  or  strophes  into 
which  the  poem  falls,  four,  viz.  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9,  are  of  exactly  the 
same  length,  viz.  eleven  stichoi.  Every  strophe,  except  Nos.  5  and  7, 
contains  a  single  line ;  and  in  Nos.  4,  6,  8,  and  9  these  single  lines 
correspond  with  a  break  in  subject,  rounding  off  the  strophe.  Such 
a  measure  of  uniformity  suggests  that,  in  its  original  form,  the  poem 
may  have  been  more  completely  uniform.  Thus,  e.g.^  it  seems  probable 
that  v.^-  in  strophe  3  originally  stood  before  vv.^'^'^ — an  arrange- 
ment which  brings  the  single  stichos  v.  "•=  to  the  end  of  the  strophe. 
This  gives  a  very  natural  order  : — Deborah,  Barak,  the  military  com- 
manders, '  the  people '  or  rank  and  file  of  the  fighting  men,  and  then 
typical  representatives  of  the  community  in  time  of  peace — the  sheikhs, 
the  wayfarers,  and  the  village-maidens.  We  must  not,  however,  lay 
too  great  stress  upon  such  an  arrangement,  since  it  seems  fairly  clear 
that  it  was  not  hard  and  fast  throughout  the  poem.  Few  would  doubt 
that  strophe  i  stands  substantially  in  its  original  form.  In  this  case 
the  strophe  may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  parts,  la  {v})  and  ib  {vvM); 
and  it  is  la,  and  not  ib,  that  the  poet  has  rounded  off  with  the  single 
stichos. 

The  variation  in  length  of  strophes  i,  4-7,  and  more  especially  the 
very  marked  comparative  brevity  of  No.  7,  suggests  that  the  poem 
has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  mutilation  in  transmission — a 
conclusion  which  is  also  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  very  corrupt 
condition  of  the  text  in  the  middle  part  of  the  poem  (2/7/.*"^*),  which 
has  been  the  despair  of  a  multitude  of  commentators. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  the  emendations  adopted  in 
the  translation  are  not  claimed  as  offering  more  than  a  reasonably 
possible  solution  of  textual  difficulties  which  are  in  some  cases  so 
considerable  that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy.*  When  confronted  by  difficulties  of  such  a  character  there  are 
three  courses  which  are  open  to  the  translator.  He  may  endeavour 
to  force  a  meaning  out  of  f&.  as  it  stands,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  which  govern  Hebrew  philology ;  he  may  abandon  the  passage 
as  hopeless,  and  leave  a  lacuna  in  his  translation ;  or  he  may  seek, 
by  aid  of  the  ancient  Versions,  or  (in  default  of  such  aid)  by  means  of 
reasonable  conjecture,  so  to  emend  the  text  that  it  may  satisfy  at  once 
the  demands  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  requirements  of  the 
context.  The  third  course  has  been  adopted  as  most  appropriate  to 
a  commentary  of  which  the  aim  is  the  elucidation  of  the  Biblical  text 
by  all  the  aids  which  modern  research  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

*  The  very  corrupt  condition  of  portions  of  the  poem  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  it  was  derived  by  E,  not  from  oral  tradition,  but  from  an  ancient 
written  source  which  may  already  have  been  partially  illegible  when  it  was  drawn 
upon  by  the  historian.  Cf.  the  similar  phenomenon  in  David's  liment  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  1 1''"-,  and  Solomon's  words  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  i  Kgs.  S^^-u — poems  which  we  know  to  have  been  extracted  from  an 
ancient  song-book,  viz.  the  Book  of  Jashar. 
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5.  I.  R^^  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abino am 
on  that  day,  saying, 

2.  E  (When  long  locks  of  hair  were  worn  loose  in  Israel ;  when 

the  people  volunteered.) 

Bless  ye  Yahweh ! 

3.  Attend,  ye  kings  ;  give  ear,  ye  rulers : 
I  —  to  Yahweh  I  will  sing, 

Will  make  melody  to  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israe) 

4.  Yahweh,  in  thy  progress  from  Se'ir, 
In  thy  march  from  the  field  of  Edom, 

Earth  quaked,  yea,  heaven  '"rocked"', 
Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 

5.  The  mountains  ''shook''  before  Yahweh, 
[]  Before  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel. 

6.  ''From''  the  days  of  Shamgar  ben- Anath, 
[From]  the  days  of  "^old,  caravans^  ceased. 

And  they  that  went  along  the  ways  used  to  walk  []  by 
crooked  paths. 

7.  Villagres^  ceased  in  Israel ; 

ceased ; 

Till  thou  didst  arise,  Deborah, 
Didst  arise  as  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8.  1^ Armourers  had  they  none  -^ 
TArmed  men  failed  from  the  city  {^ 

Was  there  seen  a  shield  or  a  lance 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel? 

12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah! 

Awake,  awake,  sing  paean ! 
Rise  up,  Barak,  and  lead  captive 
Thy  capt'^ors^,  O  son  of  Abino'am  ! 

9.  rCome,  ye^  commanders  of  Israel ! 

Ye  that  volunteered  among  the  people,  bless  ye  Yahweh  ! 

10.  ^LeO  the  riders  on  tawny  she-asses  [<^review  it,)>] 

And  let  the  wayfarers  [<^rrecall  it  to  mind  !  ^y] 

11.  []  Hark  to  fthe  maidens  laughing^  at  the  wells ! 

There  they  recount  the  righteous  acts  of  Yahweh, 
The  righteous  acts  of  his  f^arm^  in  Israel.  [] 
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13.  Then  down  ho  the  gates  gat^  the  nobles ; 
Yahweh's  folk  f^gat  them''  down  mid  the  heroes. 

14.  From  Ephraim  l^they  spread  out  on  the  vale^ ; 
*  After  thee,  Benjamin  ! '  mid  thy  clansmen. 
From  Machir  came  down  the  commanders, 

And  from  Zebulun  men  wielding  the  truncheon  []. 

15.  And  fthy^  princes,  Issachar,  were  with  Deborah; 
And  fNaphtali^  was  leal  <(to^  Barak : 

To  the  vale  he  was  loosed  at  his  heel. 

<(Utterly  reft)>  Qnto^  factions  was  Re'uben ; 
Great  were  This  searchings^  of  heart. 

16.  Why  sat'st  thou  still  amid  the  folds, 

To  hear  the  pastoral  pipings  ?  [J 

17.  Gile'ad  beyond  the  Jordan  dwelt. 

And  Dan  []  abideth  by  the  ships. 
Asher  sat  still  by  the  shore  of  the  seas, 
Dwelling  beside  his  creeks. 

18.  Zebulun  is  the  folk  that  scorned  its  life  to  the  death. 

And  Naphtali  on  the  heights  of  the  field. 

19.  On  came  the  kings,  they  fought ; 
Then  fought  the  kings  of  Cana'an  ; 
In  Ta'anach,  by  the  rills  of  Megiddo ; 
The  gain  of  money  they  took  not. 

20.  From  heaven  fought  the  stars  ; 

From  their  highways  they  fought  with  Sisera. 

21.  The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  off; 
[\^lt  faced  them"",  the  torrent  Kishon. 

fBless  thou^,  my  soul,  the  might  <^of  Yahweh  !]> 

22.  Then  loud  beat  the  hoofs  of  the  horse'^s'' ; 
fOff^  gallopfed\  foff^  gallop' ed^  his  chargers. 

23.  Curse  ye,  Tcurse  ye^  Meroz  !  [] 
Curse  ye,  curse  ye  her  towns-folk  ! 

For  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Yahweh, 
To  the  help  of  Yahweh  mid  the  heroes. 
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24.  Most  blessed  of  women  be  Ja'el,  [] 
Of  tent-dwelling  women  most  blessed  ! 

25.  Water  he  asked  ;  milk  she  gave; 

In  a  lordly  dish  she  proffered  curds. 

26.  Her  hand  to  the  peg  she  put  forth, 

And  her  right  to  the  maul  of  the  workmen  ; 
And  she  smote  Sisera — destroyed  his  head, 
Shattered  and  pierced  through  his  temples. 

27.  'Twixt  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  down,  he  lay  prone  ; 

'Twixt  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  down. 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  undone. 

28.  Out  through  the  window  she  leaned  and  exclaimed, 
The  mother  of  Sisera  out  through  the  lattice : 

'  Wherefore  delayeth  his  car  to  come  ? 
Wherefore  tarrieth  the  clatter  of  his  chariots  ? ' 

29.  Her  wisest  princesses  makfe"!  answer, 
Yea,  she  returneth  her  reply  :  [  ] 

30.  '  Are  they  not  finding— dividing  the  spoil  ? 
A  damsel — two  damsels  for  every  man  : 

A  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs  for  Sisera, 
A  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs  embroidered  ; 
Two  dyed  embroideries  for  the  neck  of  fthe  queen.i ' 

31.  So  perish  all  thy  foes,  Yahweh  : 

But  be  fthyT  friends  like  the  sun  going  forth  in  his  might. 

R'^*    And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 

5,  I.  Then  sang  Deborah.  That  the  poem  was  actually  composed 
by  Deborah  does  not  appear  to  be  probable  :  of.  note  on  v?'^. 

2.  When,  etc.  The  view  which  is  taken  in  the  translation  given  above 
is  that  this  statement  forms  no  part  of  the  poem,  but  simply  states  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  composed,  viz.  when  the  Israelites  consecrated 
themselves  with  unshorn  locks  (see  below)  to  fight  the  battle  of  Yahweh, 
and  made  spontaneous  offering  of  their  service.  The  form  of  the 
sentence  (Infinitive  Construct  with  3  in  a  temporal  clause)  is  exactly  like 
that  which  is  employed  in  stating  the  supposed  occasions  of  several 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  'David'  collection.  So  Ps.  3,  'When  he  fled 
from  Absalom  his  son'  ('ji   in"l2n) ;    Ps.  34,  'When  he  changed  his 

conduct  before  Abimelech,  etc'  (^'jl  ini3L"3)  :  Ps.  51,  'When  Nathan 
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the  prophet  came  unto  him,  etc'  ('jl  xi33)  •  cf.  also  Pss.  52,  54,  57, 
59.  60,  63.* 

Bdr^khii  Yahwek,  '  Bless  ye  Yahweh  ! '  may  then  be  regarded  as 
the  title  of  the  poem,  indicating  that  it  is  a  song  of  thanksgiving; 
just  as  in  certain  Psalms  we  find  a  prefixed  Hal^lic  Yah,  '  Praise 
ye  Yah  ! '  which  is  not  strictly  part  of  the  Psalm  itself,  but  indicates 
its  contents,  viz.  a  song  of  praise :  cf.  Pss.  106,  ill,  112,  al.  Title 
and  note  of  occasion  appear  to  have  been  taken  over  by  the  E 
writer  from  the  old  song-book  (perhaps  'the  Book  of  the  wars  of 
Yahweh,'  Num.  21'*)  in  which  the  poem  was  contained.  The 
ordinary  view,  which  makes  this  verse  the  opening  couplet  of  the 
poem,  is  opposed  by  its  somewhat  abrupt  character,  in  contrast 
to  v}  which  forms  a  natural  opening  (cf.  Ex.  1 5  '^  'I  will  sing  to 
Yahweh,  etc.') ;  and  also  (and  especially)  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  suitable  rendering  which  does  justice  to  the  Hebrew  construction. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  rendering  of  R.V.,  '  For  that,  etc., 
bless  ye  Yahweh'  {i.e.  Thank  Yahweh  that  such  spontaneous  service 
was  rendered)  can  be  justified,  no  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  Infinitive 
Construct  with  3  in  such  a  sense  seeming  to  exist.J  The  only 
natural  rendering  of  '31  yiB^  is  that  which  makes  it  a  temporal 
clause:  'When,  etc.,  bless  ye  Yahweh';  i.e.  when  Israel  offers 
spontaneous  service,  bless  Yahweh  as  the  true  source  of  the  noble 
impulse,  just  as  He  is  the  true  giver  of  victory ;  and  (implicitly)  do 
not  ascribe  the  movement  to  human  merit  (cf,  ch.  7^).  The  impulse 
described  by  the  verb  hithnaddebh,  i.e.  voluntary  service  in  Yahweh's 

*  Since  writing  the  above  note,  the  present  editor  has  discovered  that  a  similar 
view  was  put  forward  by  William  Green,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1753  (  The  Song  of  Deborah,  reduced  to  metre).  Green  treats  z/.^  as  a  statement  of 
the  occasion  of  the  poem,  and  renders  vv.  '2, 

'  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak 
The  son  of  Abinoam,  on  that  day. 
When  they  set  Israel  free,  (and) 
The  people  willingly  offered  themselves, 
saying,  Bless  ye  Jehovah.' 

His  note  on  the  passage  runs  as  follows: — 'The  second  Period  contains  the 
title  and  occasion  of  the  Song,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms,  many  of  which  run  as  this  does.  See  titles  of  the  3rd,  34th,  51st, 
and  other  Psalms.     The  Song  plainly  begins  at  Period  the  third." 

%  We  should  expect  fjy  with  the  Infin.  Constr.  (cf.  Ex.  17'  '^"DN  DniDr^y 

•on  account  of  their  trying  Yahweh,'  Am.  i'  DC'lT?y    'on  account  of  their 

threshing'),    or    "iK^K'^'y    or  1{}'X    alone,   with  the   finite  verb  (cf.   Ex.  32M 

W)i   ■|LrK~!'j;    'because    they   had    made,'    Ps.    144 ^^    Q^y^pja    !|J>p3   l^J'X 

•For  that  our  sons  are  like  young  plants').  Bu.  asserts  (against  Mo.)  that  it  is 
permissible  to  render  3  '  on  the  ground  that '  after  T13  ;  but  he  quotes  no 
illustration  of  such  a  usage 
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cause,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Yahweh  in  i  Chr.  29 1*.  It 
would  be  precarious,  however,  to  argue  from  so  late  a  passage  to  the 
passage  with  which  we  are  dealing ;  and,  in  any  case,  such  an 
explanation  involves  reading  more  into  our  verse  than  perhaps  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  contain.  Mo.  suggests  that  the 
pref  3  might  here  be  rendered  'with'  : — 'with  long  streaming  locks 
in  Israel,  with  free  gifts  of  the  people,  praise  ye  Yahweh' — a  render- 
ing which,  even  if  it  be  possible,  does  not  commend  itself  as  at  all 
probable. 

]V/ien  long  locks  of  hair  were  worn  loose.  Heb.  biphroa  p^raoth. 
The  construction  is  literally  that  of  an  impersonal  active  verb  : 
'When  one  let  loose  long  locks,  etc' 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  meaning  of  substantive 
and  cognate  verb.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  rendering  given 
above  is  adopted  are  as  follows.  In  Bab.  pirtu  (plur.  piretu^  piritu) 
means  'long  hair'  (of  the  head)  :  cf.  Gilgaynes-epic  I.  col.  ii.  36, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  wild  man  Engidu  that  'his  long  hair  is  arranged 
like  a  woman's  '  {uppus  piritu  kt7na  sinnisti ;  lit.  '  he  is  arranged  as  to 
the  long  hair,  etc.').  The  same  subs,  is  seen  in  the  Ax.  far  'long  hair' 
of  a  wom.an,  'full  (7r  abundant  hair'  (Lane).  In  Heb. //ra  occurs  in 
Num.  6"  with  reference  to  the  Nazirite  :  R.V.  'All  the  days  of  his 
vow  of  separation  no  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head  :  until  the  days 
be  fulfilled  in  which  he  separateth  himself  to  the  Lord,  he  shall  be 
holy,  he  shall  let  the  locks  {perd)  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow  long. 
Similarly,  Ezek.  44^°:  R.V.  '  Neither  shall  they  (the  priests  the  sons 
of  Sadok)  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  {p/rd)  to  grow  long  ; 
they  shall  only  poll  their  heads.'  In  all  these  cases  (Bab.,  Ar.,  and 
Heb.)  the  meaning  of  the  substantives  is  undisputed. 

A  plur.  form  paroth,  Construct  State  oi p'^raoth  in  our  passage  with 
fem.  termination  (cf.  Bab.  pif-tii^  plur.  piritu),  is  found  in  Deut.  32  *^  ; 
and  the  meaning  has  been  held  to  be  equally  ambiguous  in  Deut.  and 
Judg.  In  the  passage  of  Deut.  (where  Yahweh  is  the  speaker)  Driver 
renders  as  follows  : — 

'  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh, 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the  captives, 
From  the  long-haired  heads  of  the  foe.' 

The  Heb.  phrase  in  the  last  line  is  ros paroth,  ht.  'head  of  long 
locks.' 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  verb  pdrd  has  the  meaning  let  loose, 
unbind  long  hair  in  other  passages  :  cf.  Lev.  10^,  21  ^*',  13^^ 
Num.  5  ^*.  It  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  letting 
loose  people  by  removing  restraint  from  them,  in  Ex.  32-^  (twice). 
Syr.  p^7-d  means  'to  sprout,'  and  late  Ar.  farda  is  quoted  in  this 
sense*  (cf.  references  in  BDB.  s.v.  yi2  11.). 

*  The  roots  yiS  and  mD  '  sprout '  may  be  ultimately  connected. 
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This  is  the  case  for  the  rendering  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
text  with  some  confidence.  As  Black  remarks  (after  W.  Robertson 
Smith),  'The  expression  .  .  .  refers  to  the  ancient  and  widespread 
practice  of  vowing  to  keep  the  head  unshorn  until  certain  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  (cf.  Acts  18'®).  The  priests  [cf.  the  passage  from 
Ezek.  already  cited]  were  prohibited  from  making  such  vows  because 
they  might  interfere  with  the  regular  discharge  of  the  priestly 
functions  ;  but  with  warriors  in  primitive  times  the  unshorn  head  was 
a  usual  mark  of  their  consecration  to  the  work  which  they  had  under- 
taken, and  their  locks  remained  untouched  till  they  had  achieved 
their  enterprise  or  perished  in  the  attempt  (cf.  Ps.  68  2').  War  among 
most  primitive  peoples  is  a  sacred  function,  and  this  was  specially 
the  case  in  Israel  where  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Hosts.' 

This  interpretation,  which  was  probably  intended  by  2.  iv  rw 
avaKa\v->\ra(TdaL  Ke(f)a.\ds  (cf.  ffi^  'ATre KoXvcpdr]  aTTOKaXv/i^a),  is  also 
adopted  by  Cassel,  Wellh.  (Isr.  u.  Jud.  Gesch^.  p.  97),  Vernes,  No., 
La.,  Cooke  {Comm.\  Gress.,  and,  on  Deut.  32"  (according  to  Driver), 
by  Schultens,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  by  R.V.  ntarg.  2. 

The  principal  rival  interpretation  is  '  For  that  {or  when)  the  leaders 
led.'  This  appears  in  ffi*'',  0.,  e'l'  tw  lip^aa-Oai  dpxiyovs,  and  is  adopted 
by  R.V.,  Schnurrer,  Herder  (1780),  Hollmann,  Ges.,  Ros.,  Donaldson, 
Meier,  Ewald,  Hilliger,  Bach.,  Reuss,  Ben,  Get.,  Bu.,  Stephan, 
Kit.,  Zapletal,  Kent,  Smith,  and  apparently  given  the  preference  by 
Mo.  on  Judg.  ;  and  in  Deut.  by  R.V.  ('  From  the  head  of  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy'),  Schultz,  Kamphausen,  Dillmann,  Get,  Steuernagel.  It 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  Ar.  the  verh/arda  has  the  sense  over- 
fop  or  surpass  in  height^  and  then  become  superior  in  eminence^  nobility, 
etc.  ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  subs.  far\  noble  or  tnan  of  eminence 
(Lane).* 

If  this  rendering  is  correct,  it  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that,  where 
so  many  occasions  for  mentioning  leaders  or  chieftains  occur  in  the 
O.T.,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  this  particular  term  should  be  found 
only  in  the  two  passages  specified,  and  should  in  both  of  them  be 
open  to  a  considerable  measure  of  ambiguity. 

Other  explanations  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Kimchi,  and 
several  older  modern  commentators  (Kohler,   Herder  (1825),  etc.), 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  root  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  tlie 
subs,  'long  hair  '  is  derived,  the  common  idea  being  that  oi  luxuriant  growth. 

Cooke  makes  a  mistake  in  attempting  (with  some  of  the  older  commentators) 
to  connect  the  Aram.  D''3y"TlE3    which  is  used  in  J!r°  Deut.  16  is  to  translate  tlie 

Heb.  D^ltJC'  '  officers  '  (in  subordinate  position) ;  since  the  sense  here  intended 
is  vindices  (from  yiQ  'to  avenge"),  alongside  of  Heb.  □"'DSB',  Aram,  pj^l 
•judges.'  Cooke  adds  a  reference  to  Ex.  20"  in  ffl'-'  ;  but  this  is  quite  off  the 
point,  jyi^S  here  having  the  sense  'vindictive,'  in  the  phrase,  'a  jealous  and 
vindictive  God.' 
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following  the  rendering  of  S'',  'For  the  vengeance  wherewith  Israel 
was  avenged,'  explain  '  For  the  vengeance  (lit.  vengeances)  which 
was  taken  in  Israel,'  i.e.  the  avenging  of  their  wrongs.  Similarly,  in 
Deut.  32  *2  R.V.  ntarg.  offers  the  rendering,  '  From  the  beginning  of 
revenges  upon  the  enemy.'  But  this  sense  of  the  verb  y"lB,  though 
common  in  Aram.,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  Heb.,  in  which  ndkam  is 
the  regular  term  for  'avenge.'  Lastly,  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Justi,  Stu., 
von  Gumpach,  assuming  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  be  to  loosen  in  a 
general  sense,  would  render  '  For  the  freedom  (freedoms)  which  was 
wrought  in  Israel.'  Such  a  sense,  however,  cannot  be  supported. 
volunteered.     The  Heb.  hithnaddcbh.^  which  is  used,  as  here,   in 

2  Chr.  17^®,  Neh.  11^,  in  the  sense  of  offering  one's  self  willingly  to 
perform  certain  services,  occurs  in  i  Chr.  29  (J)assi?n),  Ezr.    i  ^,  2  ^*, 

3  ^  t  with  the  meaning  o^er  freeivill  ojferings  {n'^dhabkSth)  for  the 
Temple.     Cf.  also,  in  Bib.  Aram.,  Ezr.  7  ^^i^i^  t. 

3.  ye  rulers.  Heb.  roz^nim,  which  is  connected  with  an  Ar.  root 
meaning  'to  be  weighty,  grave,  firm  in  judgment,'  is  only  employed 
in  the  O.T.  in  poetical  or  elevated  diction.  It  is  parallel  to  'kings' 
(as  here)  in  Hab.  i'^^,  Ps.  2 2,  Prov.  S^^,  31*,  and  to  'judges  of  the 
earth'  in  Isa.  40 ^^t.  Cf.  Bab.  urzunu  {ruz2U7mT).,  russunu,  'mighty, 
dignified,'  cited  by  Dyneley  Prince, /j5Z.,  1897,  pp.  175  ff.  ;  Langdon, 
AJSL.,  1912,  pp.  144  f. 

/ —  unto  YaJnveh  I  will  sing.,  The  first  '  I '  is  a  nominativus 
pendens.     R.V.,  '  I,  even  I  will  sing,  etc.,'  is  incorrect. 

will  make  melody.  Heb.  .s-zVi^wzi^r  is  used  of  playing  an  instrument 
(cf.  Ps.  33  ^^  144 ^^  I47'''^  a/.),  as  well  as  of  singing.  Hence  the 
rendering  adopted  is  preferable  to  the  more  specific  rendering  of  R.  V., 
'  I  will  sing  praise.' 

4.  Yahwek,  when,  etc.  Yahvyeh  is  pictured  as  marching  to  the 
assistance  of  Israel  from  His  ancient  seat  in  the  south  (as  rightly 
observed  by  Hollmann),  which  is  placed  by  the  poet  in  'Se'ir'  or  'the 
field  of  Edom.'  That  this  seat  can  be  no  other  than  Sinai  (of  J  and  P) 
or  Horeb  (of  E  and  D),  as  is  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  ancient 
gloss  'This  is  Sinai'  in  •y.^^  cannot  be  doubted.  The  old  poem 
called  'the  Blessing  of  Moses,'  Deut.  ^iZi  is  very  explicit.  It  opens 
with  the  quatrain — 

'  Yahweh  came  from  Sinai, 
And  beamed  forth  unto  them  from  Se'ir  ; 
He  shone  forth  from  mount  Paran, 
And  came  from  '"Meribath-Kadesh.T 

Here  Sinai  is  grouped  with  Se'ir,  i.e.  the  mountain-range  of  Edom 
which  runs  north  and  south,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf,  of 
'Akaba  ;  with  a  mountain  (or  mountain-range)  belonging  to  Paran — 
perhaps  Gebel  Faran,  among  the   mountains  to  the   south-east  of 
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Kadesh  ;  and  with  Meribah  of  Kadesh,*  i.e.  Kadesh-Barnea ,  which 
was  close  to  the  border  of  Edom  :  of  Num.  20^'''',  and  note  on  'from 
the  Crag,'  Judg.  i  ^^, 

The  evidence  of  the  '  prayer '  of  Habakkuk  is  similar.  This  opens 
with  the  statement — 

'  God  came  from  Teman, 
And  the  holy  one  from  mount  Paran.' 

Teman,  which  etymologically  means  '  the  right  hand  side,'  or  South 
country,  from  the  standpoint  of  Canaan,  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
district  of  Edom,  as  appears  from  Ezek.  25  ^^,  Ob.  ^. 

If  the  site  of  Mount  Sinai  is  to  be  sought  among  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  not  far  from  Kadesh — possibly  in  the  Gebel  el-Makrah  group 
to  the  south-east  of  'Ain  Kudes  (cf.  Map  V.),  this  is  consonant  with 
several  other  statements  contained  in  the  O.T.  For  instance,  Moses 
comes  to  Mount  Horeb  when  feeding  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  priest  of  Midian  (Ex.  3  ^  E) ;  and  Midian  appears  to  have  been 
situated  north-east  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hill-country  of  Se'ir.t  Israel's  first  conflict  with  the  'Amalekites  is  at 
Rephidim  close  to  Sinai  (Ex.  17 ^^E);  and  the  'Amalekites  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  inhabiting  the  region,  immediately  south  of 
the  Negeb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kenites  and  Sime'onites  : 
cf.  note  on  '  'Amalek '  ch.  3  '^.  The  story  of  Moses  striking  the  rock 
at  Kadesh  is  given  as  the  origin  of  the  name  Meribah  in  Num.  20  ^^'^ 
(JEP),  and  is  closely  parallel  to  the  story  of  his  striking  the  rock  at 
Rephidim  close  to  Sinai,  Ex.  17  1^''' (JE),  where  the  name  Meribah 
is  similarly  given  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  that 
the  two  narratives  are  duplicates  of  the  same  tradition.  Cf  further 
Sayce,  pp.  HCM.  262-272. 

The  traditional  site  of  Sinai  is  Gebel  Miisi  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  more  than  150  miles  south  of  Kadesh  ('Ain 
Kudes),  and  considerably  over  100  miles  from  the  southernmost 
district  of  Edom,  and  from  the  land  of  Midian.     The  only  evidence 

*  fH  reads    Clp    D^SIO     i.e.    'from   ten   thousands   of  holiness,'  which  is 

paraphrased  by  R.V.,  'from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones.'  ffl,  however, 
renders  avv  fjivpidcxiv  KaS?;?,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  place-name  is  required  by  the 
parallelism  with  the  three  preceding  stichoi.  This  can  be  scarcely  other  than 
B>np   nansp:  cf.  Deut.  32  si,  Ezek.  4718,  4828;  Ps.  106  32. 

X  The  statement  of  Ex.  3I  that  Moses  'led  his  flock  to  the  back  of  the  wilder- 
ness '  implies  that  the  mountain  of  God  lay  to  the  west  of  Midian.  The  MoSiava 
or  Ma5ia/xa  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  i.e.  the  Madyan  of  the  Arabic  geogfraphers,  lies 
east  of  the  gulf  of 'Akaba  and  south  of  the  mountain-range  of  Se'ir ;  but  the  land 
of  Midian  may  in  all  probability  have  e-xtended  further  northwards  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Se'ir.  Thus  a  mountain  west  of  Midian  might  be  situated  in  Se'ir 
to  the  east  of  the  'Arabah  :  but  the  tradition  which  associates  Sinai  with  Kadesh 
and  Paran,  seems  rather  to  favour  the  district  of  Edom  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  'Arabah. 
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in  the  O.T,  which  may  be  said  to  tell  in  its  favour,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  evidence  given  above  associating  Sinai  with 
Kadesh,  is  the  statement  of  Deut.  i^  that  'it  is  eleven  days  from 
Horeb  by  way  of  the  hill-country  of  Se'ir  to  Kadesh-Barnea'.'  It  may 
be  noticed  also  that  P  in  Num.  33  ^^^'^  places  twenty  stations  between 
Sinai  and  Kadesh  ;  but  this  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
narrative  JE  knows  nothing  of  these  stations,  and  only  mentions 
Tab'erah  (Num.  11'),  Kibroth-hatta'avah  (Num.  ii^*),  and  Haseroth 
(Num.  II  ^*),  as  intervening.* 

The  tradition  which  connects  Sinai  with  Gebel  Musa  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  the  monastic  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  that  Christian  communities  began  to  settle  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  and  monasteries  were  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  (^ebel  Musa,  and  also  of  debel  Serbil  in  the  west  of  the 
peninsula,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities,  possesses  the 
earlier  claim  to  have  been  considered  the  traditional  Sinai.  Upon 
this  question,  cf.  Driver,  Exodus  {Camb.  Bib.),  pp.  186  ff.  t 

the  field  of  Edam.     The  phrase   onjSI   nnB*  (parallel  to  '  Seir,'  a 

mountain-district  :  cf.  preceding  note)  suggests  an  original  connexion 
between  Heb.  sCidhi^  ordinarily  rendered  'field,'  and  Bab.  sadu, 
' mountain.' §  Cf  also  z/.'^,  'on  the  heights  ai  the  field'' ;  Num.  23", 
'unto  the  field  oi  the.  watchmen'  (Sophim),  further  explained  by  'unto 
the  top  of  Pisgah,'  mentioned  as  a  point  of  view ;  Deut.  32  ^',  '  produce 

*  Kadesh  is  not  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Num.  12  or  the  beginning  of  13. 
Num.  12 16  says  that  'the  people  journeyed  from  Haseroth  and  pitched  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,'  and  ch.  13  then  at  once  commences  to  relate  the  mission  of 
the  spies.  But  that  it  was  Kadesh  from  which,  according  to  the  old  narrative, 
the  spies  were  sent  forth  is  clear  from  1326,  where  they  return  to  Kadesh,  and 
from  328,  where  they  are  definitely  stated  to  have  been  sent  forth  from  Kadesh- 
Barnea'. 

X  An  expansion  in  m's  paraphrase  of  v.  ^  shows  that  the  translator  must  have 
supposed  Sinai  to  be  a  very  small  mountain,  and  therefore  could  not  have  known 
the  tradition  identifying  it  with  Gebel  Mfisa  or  Gebel  Serbal.  The  passage  runs, 
'Mount  Tabor,  Mount  Hermon,  and  Mount  Carmel  were  in  a  fury  one  with 
another,  and  were  saying  one  to  another,  the  one  of  them,  "  Upon  me  shall  His 
Shikhind  dwell;  and  me  it  becometh  " ;  and  another,  "Upon  me  shall  His 
ShUkhtnd  dwell;  and  me  it  becometh."  He  caused  His  Shekhind  to  dwell  on 
Mount  Sinai,  which  is  weaker  and  smaller  than  all  the  mountains.' 

§  Heb.  {J'=Bab.  /  is  seen  also  in  y3B'=i'<r*iJ  'be  sated",  \W=su'u  'sheep', 
]SW=sdtu  'rebel',  "y^'^—^ebu  'hoary',  n^B'  '  plant '=/?,^/«  'shoot'  from 
Udu  'grow',  ?\!<)d^=sumelu  'left  side',  ^J?CJ'  '  hahr' =sdrtu  'hairy  skin", 
\>^=sakkti  'sack',  V\'\)i^=sardpu  'burn',  HCJ'  '  px'mcc' = sarru  'king',  and 
in  other  cases  in  which  the  connexion  is  not  so  obvious.  Cf.  the  way  in  which 
loan-words  in  Hebrew  from  Assyrian  represent  /by  D  5  e.g.  pJ^D  for  Sargdnu, 
etc.:  cf.  the  present  editor's  note  in  JTS.  xi.  p.  440. 
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of  the  field^  parallel  to  '  the  heights  of  the  earth ' ;  2  Sam.  1 21%  where 
we  should  perhaps  read  '' ye  fields  of  Tdeathl;  (nio  ''l^)    parallel  to 

'ye  mountains  of  Gilboa' ' ;  Jer.  18  '*,  '  Shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon  fail 
from  the  rock  of  the  field  f  In  all  these  cases  the  more  original 
meaning  'mountain'  appears  to  be  prominent.  Cf  Barth,  Etytno- 
logische  Studien,  pp.  65  f.  ;  Winckler,  AF.  i.  p.  192  ;  Peters,  JBL.^ 
1893,  pp.  54  fif.  The  reason  why  ja^/^/came  to  denote  more  generally 
'field,'  i.e.  open  coufttry,  usually  uncultivated  pasture  or  hunting- 
ground,  probably  was  that  the  usage  sprang  up  in  Palestine  where 
this  type  of  country  is  found  in  the  hills  as  opposed  to  the  vale  (emek), 
which  doubtless  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  appropriated  for  arable  pur- 
poses. A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  Babylonians, 
the  same  Sumerian  ideogram  KUR  stands  both  for  sadii,  'mountain,' 
and  mdtu  (Aram.  7nathd\  '  country ' ;  a  fact  which  points  the  inference 
that  for  the  original  users  of  the  ideogram  their  'country'  was  a 
mountain-country. 

Earth  quaked.  The  reference  is  not  to  Yahweh's  manifestation 
in  storm  and  earthquake  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  or  Horeb 
(Ex.  19'^"-,  Deut.  4"-^'^  5^^"),  as  has  been  supposed  by  many 
scholars — a  fact  which  would  have  no  special  significance  in  the 
present  connexion,  but  to  his  appearance  in  these  natural  phenomena 
upon  the  occasion  with  which  the  poem  deals.  As  we  have  already 
noticed  (4  ^*  note\  the  fact  that  a  thunder-storm  burst  in  the  face  of 
the  foes,  and  materially  assisted  in  their  discomfiture,  may  be  inferred 
both  from  the  poetical  and  prose-narratives.  The  statement  that 
'the  earth  quaked'  need  not  be  taken  more  literally  than  the  com- 
panion-statement that  'the  heaven  rocked';  and  may  well  be  a 
poetical  description  of  the  apparent  effect  produced  by  the  rolling 
peals  of  thunder. 

rocked.  Reading  ^Ji03  with  ffi'-^"'  irapaxdr]  (cf.  ffi'^  e^faTcidr)), 
IL  'turbatum  est,'  Bu.,  Mo.,  Oort,  No.,  in  place  of  |^  lDt33  which 
means  'dropped'  or  'dripped,'  and  is  the  word  used  in  the  following 
stichos — a  fact  which  doubtless  accounts  for  its  erroneous  occurrence 
in  our  passage.  The  Heb.  root  miigh,  suggested  by  the  Versions 
above  cited,  is  the  same  as  the  Ar.  maga,  which,  as  applied  to  the 
sea,  means  'be  in  a  state  of  commotion,'  'be  agitated  with  waves,'  'be 
very  tumultuous'  (Lane).     Marquart,  Ehr.  read  iLiiDJ  '  were  shaken.' 

5.  shook.  Vocalizing  ^^fj  (as  in  Isa.  63'^,  64*)  with  (Sc  iadkfvdrfa-av, 
5h  Qv.]^  5L  'commoti  sunt,'  &^  Cl\?,  ^  W,  Ar.  ^^:^£.'j£-'3  and  most 
moderns,  in  place  of  M.  "V)}  '  flowed  down,'  which  has  the  support 
of  F  'fluxerunt.'* 

•  It  is  possible  that  1^T3  as  vocalized  by  ffl  may  be  intended  as  a  weakened 
form  of  1^13  •    cf,  ^'OV  for  ^DP    n^33  for  T^'yi  in  Gen.  11  ••7;  G-K.  §  67  (/rf. 
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tf  Before  Yahiveh^  etc.     |^  opens  the  clause  with  the  words  ^^D   ni 

■.  if  part  of  the  original,  'Yon  Sinai  before  Yahweh,  etc'     The  use 

C  the  pronoun  HT  deiktikos  can  be  paralleled  (cf.  BDB.  s.v.  nr  2); 

(t,  as  Mo.  remarks,  'would  only  be  natural  if  Sinai  were  in  sight.' 

he  chief  objection,  however,  to  the  originality  of  the  words  is  the 

s;ct  that  they  are  metrically  superfluous,  since  they  make  the  stichos 

'  contain  five  beats  j  *  whereas,  with  their  omission,  the  verse  is 

lerfectly  balanced.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  ''3^0  HT  is  simply 

scribe's  marginal  note  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  and  which  is 

Jjy  be  understood  predicatively,  'This  is  Sinai'  (cf.  2.  roureVri  to  liva). 

,e.  'This  refers  to  Sinai,'  viz.  the  mention  of  the  mountains  in  the 

rrst  stichos  of  v.\     The  inclusion  of  this  gloss  in  the  text  must  have 

happened  fairly  early,  since  it  appears  in  the  same  position  in  all  the 

Versions,  and  also  in  Ps.  68  **,  which  is  copied  from  our  passage.  |     This 

view  is  adopted  by  von  Gumpach,  Donaldson,  Ball,  Mo.,  Bu.,  Oort, 

No.,  La.,  Kit.,  Cooke,  Gress.     Winckler  and  Marquart  read  ^3"'D  TJ1 

'Sinai  trembled,'  and  modify  Yahweh's  title  in  order  otherwise  to 

shoi'^en    the    stichos    (Winck.    'before    Yahweh' — tautologous    with 

paralkl  stichos  ;  Marq.  'before  him'— three  beats  only  in  the  stichos). 

Kit.,  Bxi'.  proposes  (after  Gra.)  to  read  yt  for  HT — 'Sinai  quivered,' 

T 

and  to  delete  HinV 

6.  In  the  days  of  Shamgar^  etc.  Cf  note  on  3  3*,  where  the  fact  is 
remarked  that  the  name  Shamgar  is  non-Israelite,  and  may  very 
likely  be  Hittite  in  origin.  We  have  also  noticed  (4^  note)  that  Sisera 
may  very  possibly  be  a  Hittite  name  ;  and  these  two  inferences,  taken 
together,  lend  colour  to  the  theory,  propounded  by  Marquart,  and 
afterwards  worked  out  by  Mo.  (JAOS.,  1898,  pp.  I59f.),  that  Shamgar 
may  have  been  a  foreign  oppressor,  and  Sisera  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, if  not  his  son  :  both  being  members  of  a  Hittite  dynasty  ruling 
in  Cana'an,  to  which  the  Cana'anite  city-kings,  at  least  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  plain,  were  vassals. 

Frotn  the  days  of  old.  p?  reads  'In  the  days  of  Ja'el';  but  this 
can  scarcely  represent  the  original  text.  As  Mo.  appositely  remarks, 
•it  is  singular  that  the  name  of  this  Bedawi  woman  should  be 
coupled  with  that  of  Shamgar.  And  how  can  the  period  before 
the  rise  of  Deborah  be  called  the  days  of  Ja'el,  when  the  deed  which 
made  her  famous  was  only  the  last  act  in  the  deliverance  which 
Deborah  had  already  achieved?  The  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  although  Shamgar  and  Ja'el,  both  of  whom  in  different  ways 
wrought  deliverance  for  their  people,  were  living,  they  did  nothing 
to  free  Israel  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Cana'anites  until   Deborah 

*  ''3"'D  nf  would  count  as  one  beat  only. 

X  Ps.  68  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Maccabaean  period.  Ball  has  made 
out  a  strong  case  for  finding  its  occasion  in  the  events  narrated  in  i  Mace.  s«"-, 
cir.  B.C.  165  :  cf.  JTS.  xi.  (1910)  pp.  415  ff. 

H 
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appeared.'     The  difticulty  is  enhanced  if  Shamgar  was  not  rej         g 
Israehte  Judge,  as  supposed  by  the  author  of  the  gloss  in  3      ,-j, 
(as  is  suggested  by  his  name  :  cf.  note)  a  foreign  oppressor.         ^f 
commentators   would   escape   the   difficulty  by  excising   the        ,  ^ 
'in  the  days  of  Ja'el'  as  a  gloss  suggested  by  7^7/.^*".     Here       ^- 
ever,  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     If  we       ^ 
no  more  than  these  words,  with  Geddes,  Bickell,  Cooke,  Mar'      °_^ 
Bu.,  Mo.  {Comm.^  but  not  SBOT.\  No.,  we  then  have  a  stichos 
sisting  of  two  beats  only,  nims  vTn  'caravans  ceased' — whiv    ^^ 
scarcely  possible.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  excise  'the  sc   ^^ 
'Anath'  from  stichos  a  (with   Kit.),  and  then  read  «  <^  as  a  si    ^• 
stichos,   'In   the   days  of  Shamgar  caravans  ceased'  (rhythmic  g 
correct),  we  are  unable  to  point  to  the  source  whence  '  the  son  y,\ 
'Anath '  was  derived  by  the  late  author  of  3  ^^. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  suggestion  noticed  above,  that 
Shamgar  was  a  foreign  oppressor  preceding  Sisera,  it  is  feasible 
to  regard  the  ^  of  ?T  as  due  to  dittography  of  the  final  letter  of  ^rj'3, 
and  to  find  in  ?J?  the  first  two  letters  of  DPJ?  'old  time'  (so  Ball, 
privately).  Then,  reading  in  both  stichoi  ''0''D  for  ""Ca  (confur.ion  of 
D  and  3  is  frequent ;  cf.  examples  cited  by  Driver,  NHTS?-  p.  Ixvii.) 
we  obtain  the  text  adopted  above.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  that 
DPy  '•O^D  suggests  too  remote  an  antiquity.  Yet  cf.  the  expression 
D^iy  ni3"in  'the  desolations  of  old  time,'  Isa.  58 ^^  61  *,  an  expression 
covering  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  to  seventy  years.  It  would 
be  natural  for  the  poet,  after  the  great  victory,  somewhat  to  exag- 
gerate the  duration  of  the  oppression. 

Suggested  substitutions  of  another  proper  name  for  the  name  Ja'el 
{e.g.  'Ja'ir,'  Ewald,  HI.  ii.  p.  365;  ''Othniel,'  Grii.)  do  not  call  for 
comment. 

caravans.  Vocalizing  nimx  with  most  moderns,  in  place  of 
niniN  'ways'  or  'paths'  of  1!H.*      'Or^ha  (cf.  Gen.  3725,  Isa.  21  i3)  js 

T  t: 

the  active  participle  fern.  sing,  of  ^drah  'to  journey,'  and  is  used 
collectively  to  denote  a  travelling  company.  The  aggressions  of  the 
Canaanites  put  a  stop  to  commercial  intercourse  in  Israelite  territory, 
nimx  lijin  of  iI5l,  i.e.  'the  ways  ceased,'  is  interpreted  by  R.V.  'the 
highways  were  unoccupied ' ;  \  but  to  make  '  ceased '  to  mean  '  ceased 

*  The  same  change  has  to  be  made  in  Job  6i9,  where  NtDD    nifTIX  ffl  should 

be  'n  nimk.  similarly,  in  Job  31*2  we  must  read  mX?  'for  the  wayfarer" 
(II  13   '  a  sojourner ')  in  place  of  mX?  W,  which  oan  only  mean  '  for  the  way.' 

X  R.V.  tnarg.  offers  the  rendering  'the  caravans  ceased'  ;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  involves  a  tacit  adoption  of  our  emendation,  and  cannot  be  got 
out  of  fW  as  it  stands. 
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to  be  used'  is  a  forced  expedient  which  cannot  be  justified.  Such  an 
idea  would  have  been  more  naturally  expressed  by  a  different  verb  : 
cf.  Isa.  33*,  'The  highways  lie  desolate  (ni^DO  IIS^J),  the  wayfaring 
man  ceaseth.' 

They  that  went,  etc.  Even  the  private  wayfarer  could  only  find 
safety  by  taking  '  crooked,'  i.e.  devious  and  roundabout,  paths. 

crooked  paths.  Lit.  '  crooked  ones,'  '  paths '  being  naturally  inferred 
from  the  context.     So  in  Ps.  '125^  Dh^p^py   'their  crooked  (ways).' 

?^  inserts  nimx  'paths'  before  ni^p^py,  but  this  spoils  the  rhythm 

by  introducing  a  fifth  beat  into  the  stichos.  The  omission  is 
favoured  by  Mo.  (who  quotes  Briggs,  Ley,  Grimme),  Bu.,  No., 
La.,  Cooke. 

7.  Villages.  Reading  niTIB  with  four  MSS.  of  HH,  Si'  |-»-»-6j 
'open  {i.e.  unwalled)  places,'  ST  X^IVD  "'lip  '  village -towns,'  and  many 
moderns.  P^razoth  (cf.  Ezek.  38  ",  Zech.  2  ••  (?^  ^\  Est.  9  '^  f )  are  the 
unwalled  hamlets  which  the  Israelites  dwelling  round  about  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  were  compelled  to  inhabit  owing  to  their  failure  to 
capture  the  fortified  cities  of  the  Cana'anites  :  cf.  ch.  i^^*^  Such 
hamlets,  being  unprotected,  were  speedily  swept  out  of  existence  by 
the  foe  ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that,  as  happened  during  other 
periods  of  oppression  (cf  ch.  6^,  i  Sam.  13^),  the  Israelite  inhabitants 
must  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of 
the  hills. 

?l?  jiliQ  which  occurs  again  in  the  suffix-form  i:iT"lS  in  7/.^S  has 
been  explained  as  a  collective  'peasantry,'  'rural  population'  (hence 
R.V.  marg.  'villages');  but  the  coupling  of  the  plur.  verb  xPiV\ 
'ceased'  with  the  sing,  collective  subject  is  extraordinarily  harsh,  and 
can  scarcely  be  justified.*  Bu.,  who  retains  PHD,  feels  constrained 
to  alter  the  verb  into  the  sing.  ^~\n  (cf  <&^^  i^lkLne  (ppa^av).  DpHV 
131T13  in  V.  '^  is  likewise  only  susceptible  of  a  very  forced  explanation  : 
— 'the  righteous  acts  of  (i.e.  pertaining  to)  his  peasantry,'  i.e.  'his 
righteous  acts  towards  the  peasantry.'  The  rendering  of  ffi"  dwaroi 
v."',  U  'fortes'  •yz/."'',  Ben,  La.,  and  several  of  the  older  commen- 
tators, j  R.V.  text.,  'rulers'  (or  'judges')  t/.",  'his  rule'  7^. ",  maybe 

*  A  parallel  may  perhaps  be  found  in  I  Kgs.  53  (^  IT),  !|nnnD    It^'X    nDn^QH 

'  the  state  of  warfare  (sing.)  which  surrounded  (plur.)  him.'  which  can  only  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  warfare,  had 
implicitly  in  his  mind  'Ca^  foes  (plur.)  who  were  its  cause,  and  so  lapsed  into  the 
plur.  verb.     Cf.  NHTK.  ad  Ice. 

X  This  interpretation  is  given  by  Rabbi  Isaiah  (in  Buxtorf,  Rabbinic  Bible) : 

n^K'OD  urh  nvno  i^nnij'  nijf'DO  ptr!?  nms!?  tr-i  ■  and  it  is  possible 

to  interpret  it  in  the  sense  of  "  rule,"  viz.  that  they  ceased  to  have  rule." 
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compared  with  inS  in  Hab.  3^*,  where  the  meaning  'his  chief  men,' 
'rulers,'  or  'warriors'  is  given  by  ffi,  U,  S'',  (T,  and  is  agreeable  to 
the  context.  Such  an  explanation  is  not  without  philological  support* 
(as  stated  by  Mo.) ;  yet  if  the  root  PQ  was  really  employed  in  Heb. 
in  the  sense  'decide'  or  'judge,'  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  no  clear 
occurrences  of  it  are  to  be  found. 

.  .  .  ceased.  As  |^  stands,  the  word  is  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing stichos  :  'Villages  ceased  in  Israel,  they  ceased' ;  and  the  Versions 
all  presuppose  the  same  text.  Since  in  z/.''',  however,  we  have  a 
perfectly  balanced  distich,  it  seems  obvious  that  v.  "^^  must  originally 
have  formed  a  similar  distich,  the  first  stichos  beginning,  and  the 
second  ending,  with  vTn  'ceased'  (cf  the  similar  structural  arrange- 
ment in  the  distichs  vv.'^'^^-^^) ;  though  what  the  subject  of  the  second 
1?Tn  was  we  have  no  means  of  conjecturing. 

Till  thou  didst  arise.  TlOp  is  doubtless  intended  by  IK  for  ist 
pers.  sing.,  as  rendered  by  S'',  ^T,  A.V.,  R.V.,  '  until  I  arose.'  The 
objection  that,  inasmuch  as  the  poet  addresses  Deborah  in  v.^"^.,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  she  can  here  be  the  speaker,  is  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  words  of  Herder,  who,  writing  of  v.'^\  remarks,  'Just 
as  Pindar  so  often  arouses  himself,  his  '  ^'Ckov  ^Top,'  just  as  David  so 
often  summons  heart  and  soul,  when  both  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  highest  flights  of  their  song  ;  so  Deborah  wakes  herself  as  she 
now  commences  the  actual  description  of  the  battle,  and  as  it  were 
endeavours  once  more  to  fight  the  valiant  fight.'  A  real  objection  to 
taking  TIDp  as  the  first  pers.  has,  however,  been  advanced  by  Houb., 
viz.  that,  if  this  had  been  intended,  we  should  have  expected  the  ist  pers. 
pronoun,  niUl  ''JX,  instead  of  mm  simply  (cf  Dan.  lo'^,  12^) :  and 
it  is  perhaps  preferable,  therefore,  to  take  the  verb  as  the  older  form  of 
the  2nd  pers.  fern.  sing,  (for  r\Dp :  cf  Jer.  2  ^'^,  where  'n~l!l"J',  ''PipF}^ 

must  be  regarded  as  2nd  fem.  sing. ;  Mic.  4  ",  "•noinni :  G-K.  §  44  A\ 

as  is  done  by  most  moderns.  (K  eois  ov  dvia-Trj  (^,  according  to  Swete, 
dvaa-TJj),  IL  '  donee  surrexit,'  U  '  donee  surgeret,'  presuppose  HDp,  or 
possibly  nop.  If  this  is  original,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  altered 
into  TDpp  (intended  as  the  ist  pers.  sing.)  in  ^  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heading  in  v.^,  'Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak'  (so 
Wellh.). 


*  Ar./araza  means  to  separate,  divide,  and  then,  apparently,  decide:  cf.  Lane 
s.v.  2.8.  Bab.  pardsu  (with  which  cf.  Heb.  para's,  'divide')  means  to  decree, 
judge,  give  decision  ;  and  piristu=^ decision.  Sum.  GAR.ZA,  MAR.Z.\=-Bab. 
far^u,  i.e.  a  divine  decree  or  institule  in  Temple-worship:  cf.  Br.  5647,  5836; 
Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  p.  836  3.  We  thus  have  evidence  that  the  sense  divide, 
and  thence  decide,  runs  through  the  differently  modified  Semitic  root  prs  {prs), 
prs,  pr». 
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8.  Armourersy  etc.     Reading 

The  text  of  ^  here  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  crux  in  the  poem.  As 
it  stands,  it  can  only  be  rendered,  '  One  chooses  {or  shall  choose)  new 
gods  {or  God  chooses  new  things) ;  then  battling  (??)  of  gates.'  The 
rendering  of  A.V.,  R.V.,  'They  chose  new  gods  ;  then  was  war  in  the 
gates,'  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  verb  IH^''  is  an  imper- 
sonal Imperfect  used  pictorially  of  a  past  event,  and  that  DH?  is 
employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary  nonPO  in  the  sense  'war';  'war 
of  gates'  being  interpreted  as  'war  in  the  gates.'     If  DH?  or  bn^*  is 

really  intended  to  convey  this  sense,  it  is  best  to  regard  the  form  as 
an  Infinitive  Pi'el,  used  in  place  of  a  substantive,  in  accordance  with 
the  explanation  of  Schnurrer,  'tunc  factum  est  ro  oppugnare  urbes 
(Israiiliticas).'  The  meaning  then  is  that  apostasy  from  Yahweh  to 
the  service  of  strange  gods  was  punished  by  the  siege  of  Israel's  cities 
by  the  Cana'anites  ;  a  thought  which  is  akin  to  the  pragmatism  of  R"^*. 
It  is  true  that  the  'new  gods'  maybe  paralleled  by  Deut.  32^'^,  'They 
sacrificed  ...  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  ones  that  came 
up  recently ' ;  and  the  idea  of  choice  of  gods  other  than  Yahweh  is 
found  in  ch.  10  ^^  (E^)4  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  construing 
the  Hebrew  in  this  sense,  the  stage  depicted  as  'war  in  the  gates' 
hardly  suits  the  condition  of  abject  submission  already  described  in 
7/z/.^",  or  the  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  weapons  among  the 
Israelites  in  v.^'^.     Still  less  probable  is  the  explanation  of  Ewald 

(and  so  Meier),  who  regards  DTl'^N  as  referring  to  judges^  so  called 

as  God's  representatives  §  ('heilige  Richter'),  and  somewhat  prosaic- 

*  The  common   reading  is    DPI?-    but   thirty-six  MSS.   read    DH?    or    Dn^ 

(Kit.,  BH.).  We  should  expect  the  Infin.  Pi'el  to  be  DH?  •  but  no  other 
instance  of  the  Pi'el  of  this  verb  exists.  '   ' 

X  Possibly  a  scribe  may  have  endeavoured  to  restore  an  illegible  text  under  the 
influence  of  these  two  passages  (Cooke,  Mo.). 

§  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Outlines  of  O.  T.  Theology,  pp.  15  f.  The  use  of 
'Uohim  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Ex.  216,  228-9  ('The  Book  of  the  Covenant'), 
is  susce])tible,  however,  of  a  different  and  probably  preferable  explanation,  viz. 
the  household-gods  (Teraphim),  which  were  possibly  connected  with  the  practice 
of  ancestor-worship,  and  whose  cultus  appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  early  times  apart  from  any  conception  that  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
national  God  Yahweh  was  thereby  contravened.  Laying  these  passages  aside, 
the  only  certain  instance  of  the  employment  of  'llohim  to  denote  judges  is 
Ps.  82  6. 
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ally  makes  the  passage  state  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  co- 
incident with  the  appointment  of  new  judges  (Deborah  and  Barak). 

The  evidence  of  the  Versions  is  somewhat  conflicting,  ffi",  ^T  sup- 
port substantially  the  text  of  |l?,  and  the  interpretation  of  it  given  by 
A. v.,  R.V.  fflr^  renders  f^eXt^avro  dtovs  Kaivovs,  ort  enoXtfiTjcrav  noXeis 
dpxovTQiv.  Here  ore  is  probably  a  corruption  of  rore  (as  in  HP.  58), 
and  TToXfis  a  corruption  of  irvXas.  irvXas  dpx6vT<ov  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  a  doublet  (D'^nyt}^    'gates';  D''"ib'    'princes');    the 

second  rendering  coming  into  the  text  from  the  margin  as  apxavras, 
and  then  being  altered  to  the  genitive  to  make  sense.*    eiroXinrjaav 

may  be  a  rendering  of  Dn?  of  fE,  regarded  as  Infin.  Constr.  Pi' el  ; 
or  it  may  represent  an  original  ^DPIp  (or  'Dn?  regarded  as  an  abbre- 
viated plural) ;  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  eTrnXefirja-fv, 
as  is  suggested  by  U,  'et  portas  hostium  ipse  [Dominus]  subvertit,' 
where  the  translator  had  before  him  a  text  identical  with  ^,  but 

treated  DDP    as  the   Perfect    onf5.      The  lengthy   paraphrase   of  2u 

appears  to  have  behind  it  a  text  in  no  way  different  from  iH  : — '  When 
the  house  of  Israel  desired  to  serve  new  errors  [t'.e.  idols],  which  had 
lately  been  made,  with  which  their  fathers  had  not  concerned  them- 
selves, the  peoples  came  against  them  and  drave  them  from  their 
cities,  etc'  Here  the  description  of  the  idols  clearly  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  paraphraser  had  Deut.  32^''  in  his  mind.  The  same 
text  and  interpretation  are  offered  in  stichos  a  by  ffi'^''  jjpencrav  dfovs 
Kaivovs.  The  rendering  of  this  stichos  which  makes  '  God '  the 
subject   of  the  verb  is  offered  by   S}^    l^r-KJ    I^^tAJ    I*")  ■■  1,  '  God 

chooses  a  new  thing,'  U  '  Nova  bella  elegit  Dominus ' ;  and  has  been 
adopted  by  a  few  of  the  earlier  commentators,  who  understand  D''K'^^ 
'new  ones,'  either  as  'new  judges,'  or  'new  things'  (properly  rilti'iri ; 
cf.  Isa.  42^,  48^  ;  sing.  Isa.  43  '",  Jer.  31  -^) — i.e.  a  new  mode  of  action, 
viz.  deliverance  through  the  agency  of  a  woman.;}:  This  rendering, 
however,  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  'Yahweh,'  and  not  'God,'  is 
employed  elsewhere  throughout  the  poem  with  reference  to  the  God 
of  Israel. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  stichos  b  is  offered  by  ffi'^''  "■'■■  cos  tiprov 
kpi6lvov,%  'velut  panem  hordeaceum' (so  S'^)  ;  S''  |Lll*^»>_i  __ir-tOno 
I;  vm'^  •  i.e.  the  last  two  words  of  |i?  are  vocalizedas  D''"ij?ti'  DPI^  'barley- 
bread.'     This  has  led  Bu.  to  propose  the  emendation  D''"1VCJ'  DD?  ?fS 


•  HP.  cite  four  Codd.  Arm.  as  reading  ApxovTe^  TrdXewy. 

J  Kemink  (as  quoted  by  Donaldson)  seeks  to  find  the  clue  to  the  passage  in 
this  conception;  but  emends  D"'tJ'in  into  D''t^'il^ — 'God  makes  choice  of 
women  '  (Deborah  and  Ja'el). 
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'  The  barley-bread  was  spent,'  upon  the  view  that  the  ?  of  7TN  has 

been  omitted  through  haplography.  The  verb  ?TX  is  employed  in 
this  sense  in  i  Sam.  9'^;  and  barley-bread  is  typical  of  the  Israelite 
peasantry  in  the  Midianite's  dream,  ch.  7 '',  doubtless  as  forming 
their  staple  sustenance.  In  harmony  with  this  suggestion,  Bu.  con- 
jectures that  stichos  (2  may  have  run  ^Hn  D^■^^X  TlSf  'The  sacrifices 

of  God  ceased,'  i.e.  through  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  provide  them. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  objection  to  the  use  of  'God'  instead  of 
'Yahweh,'  which  we  have  already  noticed,  such  a  distich,  though  not 
at  variance  with  what  follows  in  the  next  distich,  yet  stands  in  no 
necessar}'  connexion  with  it.  Such  a  connexion  has  been  sought 
by  Lambert  {REJ.   xxx.    p.    115)   in   his   emendation   of    stichos   b 

D^iy  B'lSnp  tN  ;  according  to  which  the  sentence  would  run  on  into 

the  following  distich  : — 'Then  unto  five  cities  was  there  seen  a  shield, 
etc'  But  such  an  overrunning  between  distich  and  distich  is  con^ 
trary  to  analogy.  La.,  Schlogl,  Kent,  in  following  Lambert,  reject 
stichos  a  altogether ;  and  combine  stichos  b  with  the  following  dis- 
tich in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  single  distich  of  the  whole  : — 

'Then  there  was  not  seen  a  shield  for  five  cities, 
Or  a  lance  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel' 

The  emendation  adopted  above  has  been  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Ball,  who  observes  that  the  only  guide  which  we  possess 
as  to  the  original  sense  of  the  distich  is  found  in  the  succeeding 
distich,  '  Was  there  seen  a  shield,  etc'  This  immediately  recalls 
the  similar  account  of  the  drastic  disarmament  effected  by  the 
Philistines  at  the  commencement  of  Saul's  reign,  as  recorded  in 
I  Sam.  13^^'^-,  which  relates  that  'no  armourer  (tir  smith,  K^in)  was 
found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philistines  said.  Lest 
the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears';  but  all  the  Israelites 
were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Philistines  in  order  to  sharpen  their 
agricultural  implements.  '  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  battle 
that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of 
the  people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  :  but  with  Saul  and  with 
Jonathan  his  son  there  was  found.'  The  resemblance  between  D''5J'Tn 
'new  things'  and  D''B'"in  'armourers'  is  patent ;  "IPIQ''  may  have  arisen 
through  transposition  of  the  letters  of  ^"lOn,  and  Dn?X  from  On?  or 
Dn?N.      As  a  parallel  clause  we  have  the  statement  that  'Armed 

men  failed  from  the  city ' — a  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  armourers 
and  the  vigorous  oppression  exercised  by  the  Cana'anites.  D^C'On  is 
the  term  employed  of  the  armed  warriors  in  the  Midianite  camp,  ch. 
7 ".     Possibly  D^t^'D^  1^J^<  may  have  been   written   in  abbreviated 
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form  'K'On  '?TN  {ci.  footnote,  p.  124)  ;  while  the  letters  of  "fyo  may  be 
supposed  to  have  suffered  transposition  D''"iy. 

Marquart   already  has  our  D''tJ'~in  ;*  but  rearranges  vv.''^-^'^  in  a 

manner  which  scarcely  commends  itself  Supposing  vJ^  to  be  a 
later  gloss,  he  follows  ?/."^(as  in  f^)by  the  first  two  words  of  stichos  a 
oiv.^'^  in  the  form  DvHX  im^^  :  'Village-life  ceased  in  Israel ;  They 
fled  into  tents  .  .  .'  His  next  distich  then  runs,  'The  barley-bread 
was  spent;  Armourers  ceased  in  the  land'  //I'^xaN  □''tJ'in  ^^^n). 

Here  the  first  word  is  from  vJ'^,  the  second  from  v.'^^,  and  the  third 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Other  suggested  emendations  need  not  here 
be  noticed. 

Was  there  seen,  etc.    The  Imperfect  nX"!""  is  frequentative — whenever 

and  wherever  one  might  look,  this  condition  of  affairs  existed.  The 
curious  reading  of  ffi*"  (occurring  with  variations  in  other  recensions 
of  ffi),  a-Kifrr]  veavibmv  av  6(p6^  Koi  (Ti.poixd(TTr]s,  has  undoubtedly  arisen 
from  an  original  text  o-Kenrjv  iav  i'Sca  Ka\  a-ipofidaTrjv,  reading  nsiK  DS 

'Do  I  see,'  for  nNI"*  DX  which  maybe  original  (so  Marquart,  Gress.). 

In  its  present  form  ffi''  seems  to  have  undergone  the  following  process. 
A  scribe  noted  the  variant  av  ocpdrj  (the  reading  of  ffi"^)  upon  the 
margin  of  his  MS.  This  was  subsequently  copied  into  the  text ;  and 
since  f'au  I'Sw  was  superfluous  by  the  side  of  av  6cf)6j],  a-Kiti-qv  iav  tSw 
was  corrupted  into  a-Kfnr]  veavi8av,  thus  supplying  a  nominative  to 
6<p6^  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  aipofido-Trjv  became  a-ipofjida-TTjs. 

Among  forty  thousand.  Hollmann  comments  upon  the  contrast 
between  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  Israel  as  here  given,  and 
the  large  numbers  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative:  Ex.  12^"'',  Num. 
11^^  (J)  600,000;  Num.  I''*'  (P)  603,550.  The  modest  assessment 
of  our  passage  is,  as  he  remarks,  a  strong  argument  for  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  the  poem  with  the  events  which  it  celebrates. 
So  Wellh.  as  already  quoted  (p.  "j?),  footnote). 

12.  This  verse  is  placed  before  2/7/.^"  for  the  reasons  noted  on 
p.  102. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah.'  On  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  this 
address  with  Deborah's  reputed  authorship  of  the  Song,  cf.  note  on 
7/.^,  'Till  thou  didst  arise.'  The  variation  of  accent — here  it  A  iiri, 
but  in  the  next  stichos  tiri  uri — is  a  rhythmical  device  :  cf.  G-K. 
§  72  J. 

Thy  captors.     Vocalizing  '^'''2^^  with  <S',   Michaelis,  Wellh.,  Stade, 

Rlack,Bu.,Kit.,  No.,  Marquart, Segond, La., Ehr.,Smith,Cooke(C<?w;«.), 
Gress.  :  cf.  Isa.  14 ^  Dnnb'S  D''3b'  Vni  'and  they  shall  be  captors  to 
their  captors.'     f&,  ^''3B'   i-e.  'thy  band  of  captives'  rather  than  'thy 

*  The  same  emendation  was  offered  by  von  Gumpach  in  1852. 
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captivity'  (R.V.),  offers  a  sense  which  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  can 
be  paralleled  elsewhere  (cf.  Num.  21I,  2  Chr.  28  i',  Ps.  68 '^  |§  i^) ; 
but  misses  the  fine  paradox  which  is  gained  by  the  easy  emendation. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Barak,  hke  Gide'on  (cf.  ch.  8^*"), 
may  have  had  his  own  private  wrongs  to  avenge  as  well  as  those  of 
his  people. 

A  number  of  interesting  variants  are  offered  in  this  verse  by 
^AL  a\.^  ^h_    Taking  <Gi^^  as  typical,  it  runs  e^eyeipov,  e^fyeipov,  Ae^/3a)pa, 

f^fydpov  C"  t^eyeipov)  pvpidBas  pera  \aov,  e^eydpov,  f ^eyet'pov  (^  adds 
XaXfi)  ^€7-'   (odfji'  ivi(T-)(yuiv  ^  i^avaa-raao   Bapa^^    (^  i^avicrras  6  B.)   koI 

fvio-^vaov  {^  Karlcrxvcrov)  Ae/3/:}a)pa  top  Bapax-,  nal  al^paXwriCf 
alxpaXtoa-iav  (tov,  vlos  A/3ti'ee/i.  Other  noteworthy  variants  are  the 
addition  of  aov  after  /xera  XaoO,  and  eV  tV;(ui  in  place  of  eviaxvcov. 
Here  we  must  eliminate  the  doublet  of  stichos  ^,  e^eyeipov,  e^eyelpov, 
'f^dXti  /i€r'  codrjs,  which  represents  insertion  of  the  ft?  tradition  (cf.  ffi"^); 
and,  since  La.  is  probably  right  in  regarding  (vLaxvo^v,  with  variant 
eV  Icrxvi,  and  epLo-xvaov  as  doublets  of  an  original  iv  lax'^'i  o'ov  in 
stichos  c,  we  can  scarcely  err  in  also  excising  kol  evla-xva-ov  .  .  . 
Bapa;^^,  the  addition  of  Ae^^vpa  t6v  Bapax  being  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  corrupt  ivia-xvo-ov.  Thus,  the  original  Heb.  which  lies  behind 
this  recension  of  ffir  may  have  run  as  follows  : — 

pna  Dip  ^^yn 

'  Awake,  awake,  Deborah  ! 
Arouse  myriads  among  the  people  ! 
In  thy  strength  arise,  Barak  ! 
Lead  captive  thy  captive-band,  son  of  Abino'am  ! 

So  La.,  with  the  addition  of  'V]^2.   /^er'  wS^r,  at  the  end  of  stichos  a. 

Mo.  {SBOT.)  reads  DJ?  (?  ^Dj;)  for  Dj;3,  and  pm  'Take  courage'  in 
place  of  ?i-iy3. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  such  a  text  is  superior  to  |^,  as  Mo., 
No.,  La.,  Zapletal,  Cooke  {Comjn.)  think.  Mo.  rests  his  argument 
mainly  upon  the  fact  that  '  Here  Deborah  is  not  summoned  to  sing  a 
song — whether  of  battle  or  of  victory — but  to  arouse  the  myriads  of 
her  countrymen,  which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  words 
addressed  to  Barak.'  This  is  true,  if  we  suppose  that  the  poet 
pictures  himself  as  addressing  the  chief  actors  prior  to  the  battle  ;  but 
the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  ||J,  as  it  stands,  is  that  he  is 
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rather  addressing  them  as  he  voices  his  song,  i.e.  subsequently  to  the 
victory^  calling  upon  Deborah  to  recount  the  main  facts  in  poetic 
strain,  and  upon  Barak  to  fight  his  battles  o'er  again.  Nor  is  it  any 
objection  to  this  view  that  in  such  a  case  the  verse  should  stand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  poem  (where  it  is  placed  by  Niebuhr) :  cf. 
the  words  of  Herder  already  cited  under  v."^  note  on  'Till  thou  didst 
arise.'  A  point  which  should  not  escape  notice  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
strange  if  the  poet  here  alludes  to  '  myriads  among  the  people,'  even 
in  hyperbole,  when  previously  {v.^)  he  has  placed  the  whole  available 
fighting  strength  of  Israel  at  the  moderate  assessment  of  forty 
thousand.  0133"!  may  quite  easily  have  arisen  as  a  corruption  of 
nim  or  of  "'"im,  and  0^3  (among  the  people)  come  in  later  in  ex- 
planation of  the  'myriads.'  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  sound 
ground  for  abandoning  the  lucid  text  of  f^. 

9.  Come,  ye  commanders.  Reading  ""ppriD  ID?  as  privately  sug- 
gested by  Ball.  ?^  ''pph^  "'3^  'My  heart  is  to  the  commanders,' 
i.e.  (presumably)  it  turns  or  goes  out  towards  them  :  cf.  U  '  Cor  meum 
diligit  principes  Israel'  The  ellipse  of  the  verb  is  illustrated  by 
Schnurrer  from  Ps.  141 »  *i"'y  TW?:'  T-^K  'Unto  Thee,  Yahweh,  (are) 
mine  eyes.'  Such  a  use  of  'heart,'  as  denoting  sympathetic  attrac- 
tion, is  perhaps  not  quite  without  parallel  in  Hebrew  (cf.  2  Kgs.  10^^), 
though  'soul'  inephes)  is  more  usual  in  such  a  sense  (cf.  i  Sam.  18', 
Gen.  34 '-^  al.):  but  the  invitation,  'Bless  ye  Yahweh!'  of  stichos  b 
favours  the  supposition  that  the  commanders  are  addressed  in 
stichos  a  ;  and  the  imperative  13/  forms  a  natural  and  appropriate 
opening  to  the  invitation  to  thanksgiving. 

comjnanders.  M'hSk^kim  are  the  imposers  of  hukktm,  'statutes' 
or  'enactments.' 

that  volunteered.     Cf.  v."^  note.     ^^^  ol  ivvatrrai  reads  D^3n3n. 

10.  Let  the  riders,  etc.    Reading 

^n^b^  nhhy  niinx  ""ssn 
3^-!5y  xy^\  ^!}??'^V  ^i>'^'\ 

As  the  verse  stands  in  ?§,  it  offends  against  parallelism  and  rhythm. 
The  imperative  ^fT'ty  (rendered  by  R.V.  'Tell  of  if)  comes  at  the  end 
of  stichos  £•  of  a  tristich  referring  to  three  classes  of  people  previously 
mentioned ;  and  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  tristich  is  3  +  2  +  3  beats. 
Moreover,  stichos  <J,  |nD~?y  "'3K'''  which  affords  the  only  instance  of 
a  two-beat  stichos  in  the  poem,  cannot,  as  it  stands,  be  explained  with 
any  approach  to  probability.  The  substantive  madh.,  to  which  the 
plur.  jfiiddin  must  be  referred,  is  derived  from  a  verb  mad/urd/i,  'to 
measure,'  and  denotes  'measure'  (Jer.  13^*,  ///.  'the  portion  of  thy 
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measures^),  or  more  usually  'garment,'  as  in  ch.  3'®,  so-called  as 
lengthy  or  wide  {ci.  Ar.  niadda,  'to  extend  or  stretch')-  R-V.  'rich 
carpets,'  however,  has  no  more  basis  than  the  mere  supposition  that 
a  word  which  usually  means  a  spreading  garment  may  also  denote 
any  spreading  piece  of  woven  material,  and  that  such  a  rendering  is 
suitable  to  the  context.  But  even  the  appropriateness  of  this  assump- 
tion may  be  questioned.  The  two  other  classes  mentioned  are 
travellers  along  the  roads,  which,  in  contrast  to  their  former  con- 
dition (7/."),  may  now  be  used  with  impunity.  These  classes  appear 
to  cover  all  the  population — the  wealthy  magnate  who  rides,  and  the 
plain  man  who  walks.  Is  it  appropriate  that  between  these  two 
classes  there  should  be  interposed  reference  to  a  third  class  of  persons 
who  are  vaguely  defined  as  those  who  sit  (presumably  indoors)  upon 
carpets  ?  It  is  true  that  some  have  explained  middin  as  '  saddle- 
cloths'  or  'housings,'  thus  making  the  clause  a  further  description  of 
the  riders  ;  but  this  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  verhydsabh,  'sit,' 
is  never  used  in  Hebrew  of  riding  an  animal. 

The  Versions  afford  no  help  towards  elucidation.  (&^^  Kadrjfifvoi 
inl  Kpirrjpiov  (so  &^),  "B  'et  sedetis  in  judicio,'  E  Nn  bv  2nKib  pinnriDI, 
'and  are  associated  in  order  to  preside  over  judgment,'  read  jiio  which 
may  mean  'strife,'  but  scarcely  'judicial  procedure.'  (Sc^  represents 
inDbyXa/iTrijvai/,  'covered  chariots,'  3L  'in  lecticis,'  apparently  a  guess 

influenced  by  the  context  ;*  .S*"  "jAnn  .  1  *~^A->0  'and  ye  who  sit  at 
home ' — a  guess. 

The  emendation  offered  above  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  strophe  w.  i*-^-"  contains  an  invitation  to  a  retrospect  of  the  past 
deliverance;  as  is  evident  from  t/z/. i'-'-.  If,  then,  the  word  in^b 
at  the  end  of  v.  *"  means  '  review '  sc.  the  past  deliverance,  whether  in 
thought  or  in  speech  (see  note  below) ;  and  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse  as  can  be  translated  con- 
tains reference  to  two  classes  of  persons  which,  as  we  have  noticed, 
appear  to  include  the  whole  population  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  complete  verse  was  originally  a  distich^  in  which  the  two 
classes  are  mentioned  in  parallel  stichoi,  and  summoned  to  take  part 
in  the  retrospect.  In  other  words,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  obscure 
pna  ^y  ^l^''  a  parallel  to  "irfK'  '  review.'  The  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  a^-^y  laC'"^   'let  them  recall  it  to  mind,'  is  obvious  ;  the  only 

real  difference— that  between  3?  and  P^D— being  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  resemblance  between  1  and  T  is  very  close  in  the  old 

character,  and  that  between  ?  and  O  not  remote.     3?  read  as  HD  may 

*  Or  possibly  reading  D"'3V  •  cf.  Isa.  66^0,  Num.  7*-  iv  \a.(x-K'i\vai'i  is  the  ffi 
rendering  of  this  word  in  the  Isa.  passage. 
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have  been  taken  for  '"7D,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  plural  {c^.  foot- 
note j5  below). 

If  we  have  in  \'yc^  a  jussive,  'let  them  recall,'  etc.,  it  is  probable 
that  in  place  of  the  imperative  ^XV'^  we  should  likewise  have  a  jussive 
form  ^rT'b'''  'let  them  review.'     But  if  3-'  ?y  UC"  belongs  to  stichos  a 

and  irT'ti'^  to  stichos  ^,  the  former  contains  five  beats  and  the  latter 
three  beats.  We  may  assume  therefore  that  an  erroneous  transposi- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  rectification  of  which  gives  us  four  beats  in 
each  stichos.  That  such  errors  of  transposition  have  often  occurred 
in  copying  MSS.  cannot  be  doubted.  The  explanation  is  that  a  scribe 
erroneously  copied  the  latter  part  of  stichos  b  in  place  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  stichos  a ;  and  then,  in  order  to  avoid  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  his  MS.,  transposed  the  omitted  part  of  stichos  a  to 
stichos  h.  Such  an  erroneous  transposition  has  clearly  taken  place  in 
Ps.  35  •''^,  where  z/.*%  '  Let  them  be  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind,'  should 
be  followed  by  z'.^*',  'And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  pursuing  them  ' ;  and 
7/.*%  'Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,'  by  7/.^^,  'And  the  Angel  of 
Yahweh  pushing  them  down.'*  Similarly,  in  v.'  of  the  same  Psalm, 
'a  pit'  has  been  transposed  from  stichos  b,  where  'digged'  now  has 
no  object,  to  stichos  «,  where  'they  have  hid'  already  has  its  proper 
object  'their  net.'  Cf.  also  the  transposition  which  is  rectified  in 
Judg.  7  ^,  with  note  ad  loc. 

tawny  she-asses.  A. V.,  R.V.,  'white  asses.'  The  adjective  ^^^ri;5M 
occurs  only  here  in  Heb.,  but  comparison  of  the  Ar.  shows  that  it 
denotes  light  reddish-grey,  or  white  flea-speckled  with  red  {su/tra  the 
colour,  saJiur  a  she-ass  so  coloured).  \  Asses  of  this  colour  are  rare 
and  highly  prized  at  the  present  day  in  the  East ;  and  their  mention  in 
this  passage  implies  that  their  owners  are  persons  of  rank  and  means, 
travelling  at  their  ease  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  she-ass  is  preferred 
for  riding  purposes  as  more  tractable  than  the  entire  male.  § 

*  nm  always  means  to  push  or  thrust  for  the  purpose  of  casting  down: 
cf.  BDB.  s.v.  R.V.'s  rendering,  '  driving  them  on,'  is  intended  to  give  a  suitable 
meaning,  as  the  half-verse  now  stands  (clearly  '  chaff  before  the  wind  '  cannot  be 
'  pushed  down ') ;  but  is  quite  unwarranted  by  the  usage  of  the  verb  elsewhere. 

Ij:  Lette  (quoted  by  Hollmann)  cites  Firuzabadius:    ^^r*"-*   \cP  J   i-^    i^T^"^ 

f/'^^^J  KJ^^-  '  sahur  is  used  of  a  camel  or  she-ass  in  which  there  is  white 
and  red.' 

§  The  reading  of  ffl^  eVt  ovov  OrjXeias  fMfcri]f.t,(3pias  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
firove  that  JTlinV  JTljnS  must  have  stood  in  the  Heb.  MS.  used  by  the  trans- 
lator in  the  abbreviated  fortn  "IPIV  'JflK,  which  was  read  as  '"IHV  'JDN  and 
then  interpreted  as  D''"in^f  jOX.  Similar  abbreviations  of  plural  terminations 
are  presupposed  in  v. *'/3  ('t^on  vTN),  "v."^^  (3?  misread  as  10^  and  then 
treated  as  shortened  plur.  '^'0\  ^-^ "  ('pilXD),  J'-"''  ('"lill  "im).  On  the 
use  of  abbreviation  in  Heb.  MSS.,  cf.  Ginsburg,  Introd.  to  Mass.-Crit.  Bible, 
cb.  T. 
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review  it.     The  verb  rT'b'  may  mean  to  talk  about  anything  or  to 

any  one,  as  in  Ps.  69'^  (^^S?),  'They  that  sit  in  the  gate  talk  about 
me';  Job  \2^,  ''Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  instruct  thee';  or 
to  })!use  or  meditate  upon  some  topic,  as  in  Ps.  77^  Q  |l?),  '  I  will  muse 
with  my  heart';  Ps.  119™,  'I  will  mi/se  upon  thy  precepts';  al. 
Hence  in  our  passage  the  verb  may  mean  'think  about  it'  {&^  Qj5) 
or  'talk  about  it'  (G"  8iT)ye'i(r6e,  ^  (pdey^aadai,  ^-  ecpdey^aade,  F  'loqui- 
mini,'  ST  py^t^'JD^),  and  the  rendering  'review  it'  is  adopted  as  appli- 
cable either  to  thought  or  speech,  and  therefore  equally  ambiguous. 

The  Heb.  leaves  the  object  of  the  verb  to  be  understood  from  the 
context,  both  here  and  in  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  parallel 
stichos  ;  but  English  idiom  obliges  us  to  supply  it  as  'it.'  Obviously 
it  is  the  recent  deliverance,  which  is  defined  in  v.^^  under  the  term 
'the  righteous  acts  of  Yahweh.'  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  doubting  the  originality  of  the  verb  WU,  as  has  been  done  by  some 
scholars. 

recall  it  to  mind.  Lit.  '  bring  it  back  to  {or  upon)  heart,'  the  heart 
being  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the   seat  of  the  intellectual  or 

reflective  faculty.      The  same  expression,  with  7V   'upon,'  as  here, 

occurs  in  Isa.  46^ ;  but  is  more  frequent  with  ?N  'unto'  :*  cf.  Deut. 
433  30  S  I  Kgs.  8*",  Isa.  44  >9,  Lam.  321. 

1 1.  Hark  .  .  .  wells  !     Reading 

As  11?  stands,  D''WnQ   pipD  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  most 

improbable  assumptions.  The  difficulty  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  a  satisfactory  sense  to  p.     The 

suggestions  which  have  been  put  forward  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 
|0  has  been  explained  as  denoting  (i)  Separation;  'Away  from  or 

Far  from'  (cf.  for  this  usage,  BDB.  s.v.  lb) ;  (2)  Substitution  ;  '  Instead 
of  (as  though  for  nrnO;  this  is  an  explanation   which  is   of  very 

doubtful  justification,  nnn  being  commonly  used  in  such  a  sense) ; 

(3)  Comparison;  'More  than'  (BDB.  6);  (4)  Origin;  'By  reason 
of  (BDB.  2  e) ;  (5)  Partition  ;  'Something  of  (BDB.  3). 

Secondly,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  D''Wno    which  can 

only  be  conjectured. J  The  rendering  of  A.V.,  R.V.,  'archers,'  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  Kimchi  and  Levi  ben-Gershon,  and  by  Luther, 

*  The  prepositions  py  and  pX  are  frequently  used  interchangeably  after  a 
verb  of  motion.     Cf.  cases  cited  in  NHTK.  p.  10. 

%  Several  of  the  modern  explanations  of  the  word  were  already  debated  by  the 
mediaeval  Jewish  commentators.     Cf.  Tanchum,  as  cited  by  Ges. ,  Thes.  p.  511, 
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Ges.,  Justi,  Ke.,  Ber.,  Oct.,  Cooke,  etc.  It  appears  to  go  back  to  the 
interpretation  of  ST,  p'T'J    ''^"Vn?3    'those  who  shoot  arrows,'  which, 

though  occurring  in  7/.^  (or  as  a  gloss  to  v.^ ;  cf.  note  to  Praetorius' 
edit),  is  doubtless  based  upon  our  passage,  and  interprets  D^XVno 
as  a  denominative  from  j*n  '  arrow.'     Adopting  this  explanation,  the 

rendering  least  open  to  objection  is  that  of  R.V.,  '  Far  from  the  noise 
of  the  archers.'  Justi  renders  somewhat  similarly,  '  Instead  of  the 
noise  of  the  archers';  and,  in  favour  of  this,  HoUmann  cites  Gen. 
4g  22.23 — a  passage  which  seems  similarly  to  refer  to  the  disturbance 
of  pastoral  peace  by  the  attacks  of  hostile  archers  (there  described 
as  D''^n  vy3  lit.  '  owners  of  arrows ').  HoUmann  rightly  objects, 
however,  to  the  use  of  )D  in  place  of  nnn. 

Other  interpretations  of  D''VVnD  base  themselves  upon  the  root- 
sense  of  the  verb  )^Vn,  which  is  that  of  dividing.  Among  these,  the 
most  widely  adopted  is  'those  who  divide  the  spoil'  (Schnurrer, 
Kohler,  HoUmann,  Hilliger,  Stu.,  von  Gumpach,  Bach.,  Bickell,  Kent). 
All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  has  been  said  by 
HoUmann,  who  compares  the  Ar.  verb  /lassa,  which  means  in  Conj.  ill., 
'share  a  portion  with  some  one  else,  give  to  some  one  else ';  Conj.  I  v., 
'  give  (to  some  one  else)  one's  portion ' ;  and  the  substantive  /lissaA, 
'portion.'  As  parallels  for  such  a  sense,  HoUmann  cites  Isa.  g^  l^'^ 
('as  men  exult  when  they  divide  spoil' ;  already  cited  by  Ges.),  Isa. 
33  ^^-^^  Ps.  68  '^,  1^  '' ;  and  giving  |D  a  comparative  meaning,  he  ren- 
ders 'prae  jubilo  sortientium . . .  ibidem  canant  laudes  Dei.'  An  obvious 
objection  (noted  by  Meier)  is  that  the  crucial  word  7^1!:^  'spoil'  has  to 
be  supplied  by  conjecture,  and  that  the  ordinary  term  for  'dividing' 
spoil  (occurring  with  object  77^'  in  all  the  passages  cited  by  HoUmann, 
and  also  in  v.^  of  the  Song)  is  p^n. 

Some  commentators,  again  (Menahem  quoted  by  Rashi,  Boettger, 
La.),  have  been  attracted  by  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Prov.  30 2'' — R.V. 
'The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  dy  da^jds' 
(J^'Vn^  lit.  'dividing  [themselves]  into  companies  or  swarms,'  BDB.). 

Thus  D'^^VriD  is  thought  to  mean  '  those  who  range  themselves '  in 
battle-array,  or  '  divide '  the  army  into  companies.  Whatever  sense, 
however,  is  attached  to  |0  in  this  connexion,  it  remains  an  enigma 

why  these  military  operations  should  be  carried  out  at  the  places  of 
drawing  water. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  explanation  of  Ros.,  'those  who  divide 
(the  flocks)  at  the  watering  places,'  is  more  comprehensible.  Vernes, 
who  also  adopts  this  explanation,  paraphrases  the  verse,  '"Chantez 
par-dessus  la  voix  des  distributeurs  aux  auges,"  c'est-^-dire  :  chantez 
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de  tous  vos  poumons,  plus  fort  encore  que  ne  orient  ceux  qui  distri- 
buent  et  font  ranger  les  troupeaux  pres  des  auges  ou  ils  vont  s'abreuver 
k  la  tombee  du  jour.'  Having  thus  expressed  his  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  Vernes  refers  to  the  rivalry  existing  between  shepherds 
in  watering  their  flocks,  which  leads  to  frequent  disputes.  But  such 
a  comparison  of  the  singing  of  the  praise  of  Yahweh  with  the  angry 
shouts  of  rival  shepherds  is  altogether  grotesque. 

Herder  thinks  that  D''VVnD  may  have  the  sense,  'those  who  appor- 
tion,' sc.  water  to  their  flocks  ;  and  having  rendered  "IIT'B'  in  the 
preceding  verse  'denkt  auf  ein  Lied,'  he  gives  to  |D  a  partitive  sense, 
and  makes  the  clause  resumptive  of  in^K' : — 'Ein  Lied  zum  Gesange 
der  Hirten  die  zwischen  den  Schopfebrunnen  Wasser  den  Heerden 
theilen  aus.'  A  similar  connexion  with  in^K'  (already  suggested  by 
(&^  BiTjyflade  otto  (f)o}vrjs  k.t.X.,  ffi^  ((pdty^aade  (J>(ovt)v  k.t.X.,  &^,  Ar.  as 
noticed  below)  is  sought  by  Meier,  who  quotes,  as  a  parallel  to  such 
a  partitive  usage  of  |0,  Ps.  137  ^  '  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  (T'ti'D)  of 
Zion.'  *  Such  an  overrunning  from  the  one  distich  to  the  other  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  :  and,  moreover,  since 
the  words,  'There  they  recount,  etc.,'  in  stichos  2  cf  7/."  can  only 
refer  to  what  goes  on  at  the  places  of  drawing  water,  the  gist  of  the 
passage  (according  to  this  interpretation)  is  that  the  classes  of  people 
mentioned  in  v."^^  are  summoned  to  relate  (in'tJ^)  how  another  class 
of  people  are  relating  (UH^),  etc. — a  very  awkward  and  unpoetical 
conception. 

Lastly,  as  probably  based  on  the  idea  of  division  inherent  in  the 
verb  f'^n,  we  may  notice  the  rendering  of  (5,  dvaKpovofievcov,  i.e., 
apparently,  '  singers '  or  '  players '  (cf  the  use  of  the  verb  elsewhere 
in  ffi  :  2  Sam.  6  '*-'^  i  Chr.  25  ^"j  Ezek.  23 ■*-) — an  interpretation  which 
suggests  that  }*Vn  may  have  had  the  sense  of  marking  the  intervals  of 
the  musical  scale  :  cf.  the  use  of  the  Lat.  dividere  by  Horace,  Odes 
I.  XV.  15,  'Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides';  and  the  'septem  dis- 
crimina  vocum'  of  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  646,  i.e.  probably  the  seven  notes 
of  the  scale.     So  also  Shakespeare,  /.  Henry  the  Fourth,  iii.  i  : 

'  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute.' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5  : 

'  Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us.' 

Ewald,  who  adopts  the  rendering  '  singers '  upon  the  authority  of 

*  Meier  doee  not,  however,  agree  with  Herder  as  to  the  meaning  of  D^VV/ID  ; 
but  he  revocalizes  the  form  as  D''i»Vnj3  (a  supposed  derivative  of  THD  J,  and 
renders  '  Feindezerschmettrer '  1 
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(&,  offers  a  very  improbable  explanation  of  the  ground-sense  of  the 
verb,  those  who  keep  time  or  order,  and  hence  rhythm  ;  quoting  in 
support  of  his  view  y^n  of  Prov.  30^^^,  which  has  already  been  noticed 

above  :  cf.  //7.  ii.  p.  355  n^ ;  DAB.  i.  p.  180. 

The  other  Versions  were  evidently  very  puzzled  by  the  stichos. 
U's  rendering,  'ubi  collisi  sunt  currus,  et  hostium  suffocatus  est  exer- 

citus,'  is  obscure.  &^  (connecting  with  ^U^^)  renders  (iV>  _lD  Qj3 
]i  <7^\Vn    Aj_*-ID5    |-»0  ^y    '  Meditate    upon    the    words   of   the 

researchers,  who  are  among  the  learned '  ;  and  this  appears  in  Ar. 
as  '  Consider  some  of  the  words  of  those  who  investigate  the  books 
of  the  learned.'  Here  the  idea  of  dividing  which  is  proper  to  |*^n 
appears  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  investigation  (as  in  Heb. 
IpS)  ;  and  'the  places  of  drawing  water'  seem  to  be  metaphorically 

explained  as  the  founts  of  knowledge.  The  paraphrase  of  ST  clearly 
understands  the  verse  to  mean  that  the  scenes  of  former  hostile 
outrages  are  now  consecrated  to  the  praises  of  Yahweh  ;  but  the 
rendering  is  too  vague  and  diffuse  to  admit  of  detailed  elucidation.* 

This  survey  of  the  interpretation  of  the  stichos  may  serve  to  show 
that  every  artifice  has  been  employed  by  scholars,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  extract  a  suitable  meaning  from  J^,  and  that  the  best  sug- 
gestions possess  only  the  slightest  of  claims  to  serious  consideration. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  text  has  suffered  corruption.  The 
emendation  offered  above  is  based  upon  the  acute   suggestion   of 

Bu.  (adopted  by  Marquart)  D''pnVO  ^ip  '  Hark  !  the  merry-makers.' 
Here  the  change  in  the  verbal  form  is  but  slight ;  and  the  rejection 
before  ?1p  has  the  support  of  ffi^  ^Qiy^aa-Oi  (ffi^  e(l>dfy^a(Tdf)  (fxovrjv, 
i.e.  apparently  ?1p  lIT't^*.  Pip,  properly  'a  sound  of  .  .  .  ! '  is  then 
employed  as  in  Gen.  4'°,  Isa.  13'*,  Ap^-^i  52^;  Jer.  4*^  10^2,  25^^  50^*; 
Cant.  2^,  5^:  cf.  G-K.  §146/^. 

The  reason  why  we  have  adopted  the  fern,  form  nipnVD    'laughing 

maidens,'  in  preference  to  the  masc,  is  because  it  appears  more 
natural  to  find  the  girls  of  the  village  {has-sd^"dhoth,,  'the  maidens 
who  draw  water';  cf.  Gen.  24"-^')  at  the  mas'abbUn,  'places  of 
drawing  water,'  than  representatives  of  the  male  portion  of  the  com- 
munity (unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  D''pnVD  are  the  shepherds, 

*  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  discuss  the  Rabbinic  interpretation  of 
C^VnO  advocated  by  Schultens  (as  quoted  by  Ros. ,  etc.),  which,  regarding 
the  word  as  a  denominative  from  ^H^  explains  it  as  meaning  '  those  who  cast 
lots  with  arrows ' ;  nor  the  suggestion  (also  current  in  Rabbinic  circles)  which 
surmises  a  connexion  with  }*Vn   'gravel,'  in  the  sense  '  gravel-treaders.' 
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watering  their  flocks).  A  fern,  form  is  as  likely  as  a  masc,  if  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  plur.  was  written  in  abbreviated  form  'pr\)i'D  yd. 
foottiote  §,  p.  124)  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  masc.  plur.  verbal  form  13n\ 
'they  recount,'  follows  in  the  next  clause,  does  not  militate  against 
such  a  supposition,  since  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
masc.  form  of  the  3rd  plur.  Imperfect  is  employed  in  preference  to 
the  fem.  with  reference  to  a  fern,  subject  preceding  (cf.  the  cases 
collected  in  G-K.  §  145  u).  Other  suggested  emendations  need  not 
be  noticed. 

at  the  we/ Is.  Lit.  '  between  or  among  the  places  of  drawing  water.' 
The  subs,  vias'' abbhn  is  a  aira^  Xeyofievov,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
doubting  its  genuineness  ;  since  it  is  a  regularly  formed  derivative  from 
the  verb  sd'ab/i,  'draw  water,'  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  For 
pa  usually  'between,'  in  the  more  general  sense  'among,'  cf.  Hos.  13  '■', 

Ezek.  192,  3x3,  Cant.  2H 

t/iey  recount.  The  verb  ttnnd,  which  occurs  again  in  a  similar 
sense  in  ch.  11  *°  ('to  commemorate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah')  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Syr.  tannf,  which  corresponds  to  the  Ar. 
tanna,  'celebrate';  the  root-idea  being  'do  a  second  time.'  The 
normal  Heb.  equivalent  of  the  Syr.  and  Ar.  should  be  sinnd  ;  and  a 
Heb.  sand  (the  Kal  or  simple  stem-form)  does  occur  several  times  in 
the  sense  'repeat,'  as  the  regular  equivalent  of  the  Ar.  and  Aram, 
verb.  The  form  tinrui  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  pronounced 
Aramaism  ;  but  is  not  on  that  account  necessarily  to  be  condemned, 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  North  Israelite  dialect  was 
to  some  extent  tinged  by  Aramaic  influence.  Cf.  further  Additional 
note,  p.  171. 

ffi  Swo-ouo-ti/,  H  'dabunt,'  S^  ^oXAj,  vocalize  the  form  as  !|3n\ 
which  is  adopted  by  Marquart ;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  U,  'ibi 
narrentur  justitiae  Domini,'  takes  the  form  as  a  passive,  and  makes 
"•  nipnv  the  subject.     ST,  ""H  KDiaT  hv  pHV,  supports  M. 

the  righteous  acts  of  Yahweh.  The  acts  by  which  Yahweh  manifests 
His  covenant-faithfulness — in  this  case  by  vindicating  His  people 
against  the  national  foe.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  best 
illustrated  by  its  occurrence  in  i  Sam.  12",  with  the  description  of 
Yahweh's  dealings  with  Israel  which  follows,  in  substance  corre- 
sponding with  the  pragmatism  of  R"^^.  Cf  also  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  Mic.  6°. 

his  arm.  Reading  iyilT  as  suggested  privately  by  Ball,  in  place 
of  1^  i3U"iE3   the  difficulties  of  which  have  already  been  noticed  under 

v.'^  note  on  'Villages.'  The  phrase  the  arm  of  Yahweh^  as  descriptive 
of  His  might  exhibited  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  is  familiar  in 
the  O.T.     Cf  Ex.  15^^,  'By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  [Israel's 

I 
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foes]  are  as  still  as  a  stone' ;  the  characteristic  phrase  of  Deut.,  'with 
a  mighty  hand  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm';  Isa.  51^,  'Awake, 
awake,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  Yahvveh ' ;  a/. 

At  the  end  of  the  verse  ?^  adds  an  additional  stichos, 
nin^-Dy  Dnj^C;;^    nT"    rs  'Then  down  to  the  gates  gat  the  people  of 

Yahweh.'  This  clearly  belongs  to  the  description  of  the  tribal  muster, 
which  commences  with  v.^^  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  stichos  to 
stichos  a  of  that  verse,  which,  as  it  stands,  is  obviously  somewhat 
corrupt,  proves  it  to  be  a  marginal  variation  which  has  been  subse- 
quently copied  into  the  text.  We  observe  similar  variants  of  a  single 
stichos  in  vv.  i^b.ieb^ 

12.  For  the  notes  on  this  verse,  cf.  pp.  120  £ 

13.  T/ien  down  .  .  .  heroes.     Reading 

Ci^niaaii  i^""!"!^  nin^-DV 

It  is  not  clear  what  ifH  intends  by  the  vocalization  of  the  twice 
repeated  T)\     Jewish  interpreters  explain  the  form  as  apocopated 

Imperfect  Pi' el  of  mi  '  to  have  dominion '  (from  full  form  ^■^^^)  the 

Pi'el,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Heb.,  being  employed  cau- 
satively,  '  cause  to  have  dominion.'  *  That  this  was  intended  by  IS 
seems  very  probable,  since  we  may  thus  explain  the  awkward  and 
ungrammatical  connexion  of  DJ?  with  D''"1''TK,  as  due  to  the  necessity 
of  making  Hin"*  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  stichos  ^,  just  as  He  must 
have  been  assumed  to  be  in  stichos  a  : — 

'  Then  may  He  cause  a  remnant  to  have  dominion  over  the 

nobles — the  people  ; 
'  May  Yahweh  cause  me  to  have  dominion  over  the  heroes.' 

Or  possibly  it  may  have  been  supposed  that  the  apocopated  form 
has  the  sense  of  a  full  Imperfect :  'Then  He  shall  cause,  etc' 

The  awkwardness  and  improbability  of  this  need  not  be  laboured. 
It  may  suffice  to  remark  that,  since  vv.^^-^^  describe  the  advance  of 
the  tribes  in  ordinary  narrative-form,  employing  Perfect  tenses,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  same  method  adopted  in  the  present 
passage.  This  is  a  consideration  which  sufficiently  refutes  the 
alternative  explanation  of  TTi  as  Imperative  Kal  of  nT"  'go  down' 

•  We  should  expect  TT"  (apocopated  Imperf.  Iliph'il)  in  such  a  sense  (cf. 
Isa.  41 2) — a  form  which  is  here  adopted  by  von  Gumpach, 
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''in  place  of  the  normal  Imperative  *n),  as  adopted,  e.g.  by  HoUmann, 

wild  regards  the  verse  as  the  words  of  Deborah  prior  to  the  battle  : — 
'Tunc  ego:  "Descendite  residui  nobilium  popuh,  Jehova  descende 
mihi  cum  heroibus."'  A  further  difficulty  is  found  in  the  use  of  the 
word  l^lb  'remnant,'  a  term  ordinarily  applied  to  a  survivor  (or 

survivors)  after  a  defeat  in  battle  ;  but  here,  it  must  be  supposed, 
employed  to  denote  Israel's  exiguous  forces,  implicitly  contrasted 
with  what  they  might  have  been  but  for  the  long-continued  aggres- 
sions of  the  Cana'anites. 

It  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  true  text  of  the  verse  is  indicated 
by  z/. *''^,  which  we  have  already  noted  as  a  marginal  variation  to  v.^^. 
This  variation  appears,  in  fact,  to  represent  the  combination  of  two 
originally  separate  marginal  notes  ;  viz.  D''"iyE'?  m""  TX  as  a  variant 
of  nnK'  nn^  TS  and  nirr'  Oy  'the  people  of  Yahweh,'  a  variant  of 
the  separated  mri''   DV  which  is  found  in  20  MSS.  of  ilE.     (K",  though 

At 

agreeing  with  IH  in  reading  'V'i^  supports  the  vocalization  ofTl"'  as 
a  Perfect,  and  the  view  that  DV  goes  with  mn^  and  forms  the  subject 
of  stichos  b ;  and  further  reads  i?  {i.e.  the  '  ethical '  dative,  referring 
to  the  subject  of  the  verb — cf.  BDB.  s.  ?.  6h — rather  than  'for  Him, 
i.e.  Yahweh)  in  place  of  "•?  in  stichos  b — a  correction  which  is 
obviously  to  be  adopted  : — 

Tore  Kari^T]  KaraKrjfifia  toIs  laxvpots' 
"Xaos  Kvpiov  Kart^r)  avrtp  iv  Tois  Kparaiols. 

The  restoration  of  the  verse  as  given  above  is,  as  regards  stichos  b, 
generally  adopted  by  moderns,  and  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 
Stichos  a  may  perhaps  be  held  to  be  open  to  criticism  as  regards 
the   sense   which  it  yields.      Since  the   verb  ^"1""  'went  down,'   as 

employed  in  7a'*,  refers  to  Israel's  downward  onset  from  mount 
Tabor  (cf  c/i.  4  •'*''),  the  meaning  must  be  the  same  in  the  present 
passage  ;  and  '  to  the  gates '  can  therefore  only  refer  to  the  gates  of 
the  foe — it  was  down  to  the  very  gates  of  such  Cana'anite  cities 
as  Ta'anach  and  Megiddo  (cf  v.'^^)  that  the  Israelites  advanced  in 
their  first  spirited  onslaught.  If  this  interpretation  be  held  to 
be  improbable,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  text  can  otherwise  be 
explained. 

Other  conjectural  emendations  of  stichos  a  have  been  made.  Thus 
Mo.  (followed  by  Bu.,  No.,  Gress.)  thinks  that  ?  T'"IK'  represents  an 
original  7X"IK'''  and,  supplying  3  before  D"'"inN,  he  obtains  the  sense, 
'Then  Israel  went  down  like  the  noble.'     Kit,  in  BJ/.,  offers  the 
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suggestion  Dnnhi5  T'lb'  "Ti^   TN  'Then  let  a  remnant  dominate  those 
who  dominated  them.' 

14.  From  Ephraini  .  ,  .  va/e.     Reading 

poyn  IDtJ'D   D^-IQK  ^3» 

V  "  T  :    IT         •-:•.• 

?§,  as  it  stands,  is  incredibly  concise.  The  literal  rendering  is  '  From 
Ephraim  their  root  in  'Amalek' ;  which  is  explained,  by  inferring  the 
necessary  verb  from  v.  *',  '  From  Ephraim  aiwe  down  those  whose 
root  is  in  'Amalek.'  The  explanation  of  '  their  root  in  'Amalek '  is  also 
a  grave  stumbling-block.  The  Bedawi  people  called  'Amalek  in  the 
O.T.  appear  elsewhere  as  inhabiting  the  desert-region  south  of  the 
Negeb  (cf.  note  on  ch.  3 1^) ;  and  it  is  to  this  region  that  Saul  marches 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  commission  to  destroy  'Amalek,  as  recorded 
in  I  Sam.  15.  In  the  present  passage  we  seem  to  be  told  that  the 
*root'  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (or  a  portion  of  it),  which  inhabited 
central  Palestine,  was  '  in  'Amalek,'  i.e.  we  must  infer  that  they  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  the  'Amalekites.  Yet  elsewhere,  in  enumerations  of 
the  foreign  races  inhabiting  Canaan,  we  find  no  allusion  to  the 
'Amalekites  ;  though,  in  view  of  the  bitter  hostility  which  existed 
between  Israel  and  them  (cf.  Ex.  17  ^^-^^  E  ;  i  Sam.  15  ^-^X  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  have  been  unmentioned  if  they  had  inhabited 
Cana'an  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It  is  true  that  they  are  pictured 
in  ch.  6  '-^^j  7  *^  as  invading  the  land  together  with  the  Midianites  and 
'children  of  the  East';  but  here  they  appear  in  their  normal  char- 
acter as  roving  nomads,  making  periodical  forays  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites'  crops  were  ready  for  reaping,  and  bringing  their  camels 
and  tents  with  them,  as  Bedawi  tribes  would  naturally  do.  The  only 
passage  which  can  be  adduced  as  possibly  supporting  the  allusion  to 
'Amalek  in  our  passage,  is  the  reference  in  ch.  12^^  to  Pir'athon 
(probably  the  modern  Far'ata)  as  situated  'in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
ia  the  hill  of  the  'Amalekite.'  How  this  locality  obtained  its  name  is 
unknown  to  us.  It  may  have  been  so  named  as  the  scene  of  an 
encounter  with  Amalekite  clans  which  had  entered  Cana'an  upon 
such  a  foray  as  is  described  in  the  story  of  Gide'on.  But  even  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  so  named  as  the  settled  abode  of  'Amalekites, 
the  very  nature  of  the  reference  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
limited  district  in  comparison  with  the  whole  territory  occupied  by 
Ephraim  ;  and  though,  upon  this  view,  it  might  be  possible  to  speak 
of  'Amalek  as  having  his  root  in  Ephraim,  the  converse  statement,  as 
we  find  it  in  Jl?,  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

In  face  of  this  difficulty,  we  may  obtain  help  from  ffi'^^,  6.,  which, 
in  place  of  ppoya  DC'Iti'  'their  root  in  'Amalek,'  read  (rifia^nja-aTo 
(ffl*"    €Tifia>pT](TavTo)    avTdiis    iv    KoCKahi,    i.e.    p?jy3    DB^ISJ'     (TijX(>>pi]<TaTO 
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aiiTovs  being  doubtless  a  somewhat  free  rendering  of  the  verbal  form 
'rooted  them  out,'*  which  is  rendered  more  literally  by  CS"  (^epi(coa-(p 
avTovs.      Here   poy3  'in  the  vale,'  afifords  excellent  sense  (cf.  v.'^^); 

and  though  we  can  scarcely  accept  Dti>"lK*   it  can  hardly  be  doubted 

that  the  translator  is  right  in  assuming  that  a  verbal  form  is  here 
needed. :[:  DtflC  may  easily  have  arisen  as  a  corruption  of  ^yc'^ 
'  they  spread  out  or  deployed,'  the  verb  which  is  actually  used  of  the 
skirmishing  advance  of  the  Israelite  tribes  upon  this  occasion  in 
cA.  4"  (cf.  no/r).  Winckler  (followed  by  Marquart,  Bu.,  No.,  Kit, 
Zapletal)  proposes  M^   'they  travelled  or  passed  along,'  from  the 

root  "^Yi^,  which  is  well  known  in  Assyr.  as  sdru  and  in  Ar.  as  sdra, 
but  only  occurs  once  in  Heb.,  viz.  Isa.  57  ^,  and  there  very  doubtfully.^ 

La.'s  suggestion    CtJ^vB'   'captains' — 'From  Ephraim  (there  were) 

captains  in  the  vale ' — is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  it  fails  to  supply 

the  desiderated  verb ;  and  that  Q^ti'vti',  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  term,  appear  to  have  been  a  class  of  officers 
connected  with  chariots  (cf.  NHTK.  p.  139^  of  which  the  Israelites 
possessed  none  at  this  period. 

''After  thee,  Benja^nin!^    The  words  pD''33  '^^"inx  are  viewed  with 

suspicion  by  many  recent  commentators ;  but,  as  it  seems,  without 
just  cause.  They  occur  again  in  Hos.  5  ^,  where  the  prophet  is 
describing  the  hasty  preparations  for  battle,  in  face  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion : — 

'Blow  the  horn  in  Gibe' ah, 
The  trumpet  in  Ramah  ; 
Raise  the  battle-cry,  Beth-aven, 
"  After  thee,  Benjamin  !  " ' 

Here  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  verb  Jiyin  'Raise  the 
battle-cry,'  is  that  which  it  possesses  in  Josh.  6*-^'^i^-2o,  i  Sam.  1720.53 
Isa.  42 '3,  2  Chr.  13'*;  cf  Judg.  15";  and  the  natural  inference  is 
that  the  words  '  After  thee,  Benjamin  ! '  which  immediately  follow, 
represent  the  old  Benjaminite  battle-cry;  both  in  Hosea',  and  also, 

*  It  can  scarcely  represent  XD'^  (sic  for  DpSC^    as  La.  supposes. 

+  DK'IJJ'  is  similarly  treated  as  a  verbal  form  by  3J,  'delevit  eos  in  Amalec" ; 
and  apparently  by  the  paraphrase  of  21,  '  From  the  house  of  Ephraim  arose 
Joshua'  the  son  of  Nun  at  the  first — he  made  war  with  the  house  of  'Amalek ; 
after  him  arose  king  Saul  of  the  house  of  Benjamin — he  destroyed  the  house 
of 'Amalek.' 

§  Cheyne,  Marti,  Box  emend  ippm  'And  thou  didst  anoint  thyself  lo 
(the  god)  Melek  with  oil,'  in  place  of  "'■^L''ni   '.'\nd  thou  didst  journey- 
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by  inference,  in  the  Song  of  Deborah.  So  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Twelve 
Prophets,  on  Hos.  5^  If  this  be  so,  the  meaning  may  be,  'Benjamin 
(the  tribe)  takes  the  lead;  let  others  follow  I'  or,  'After  thee,  Benjamin 
(the  eponymous  ancestor),  we  (the  tribesmen)  follow!'     For  '•IDK 

'after'  used  of  following  a  leader  in  battle,  cf.  ch.  4",  i  Sam.  11^. 
As  the  battle-cry  stands  in  the  Song,  the  precise  sense  may  be 
'(The  cry)  "After  thee,  Benjamin!"  (was)  among  thy  clansmen'; 
or,  '  Those  from  Ephraim  spread  themselves  in  the  vale  "  after  thee, 
Benjamin,"'  i.e.  the  Benjaminites  headed  the  Ephraimites,  as  their 
war-cry  would  have  them  do. 

Many  scholars  (Hollmann,  Kohler,  Justi,  Ros.,  Stu.,  Kit.,  Ber.) 
explain  "1  "J''"inX  'After  thee  (Ephraim)  faw^  Benjamin';  but,  apart 
from  the  improbability  that  the  same  expression  should  occur  here 
and  in  Hosea'  in  different  senses,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  poet  should 
address  the  tribe  mentioned  in  the  previous  stichos  (and  there 
alluded  to  in  the  3rd  pers.),  and  not  the  tribe  with  which  the  present 
stichos  deals. 

In  place  of  ^">"inK   <!Ir*^  °^-  offer  the  reading  a8e'K(j)ov  aov  (connected 

with  KoiXaSt  in  the  preceding  line),  i.e.  ^TIK  '  TAy  brother,  Benjamin, 
among  thy  (Ephraim's)  clansmen.'  This  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  No., 
La.,  Kent,  Cooke  {Comm.\  but  is  in  no  way  preferable  to  ?§.* 

thy  clansmen,    "f^yya^i^    The  plur.  form  regularly  denotes 'kinsmen'; 
as  e.g.  in  the   phrase   'he   was  gathered  to  his  kinsmen'   (VSy) 
Gen.  25 ',  al.     Upon  the  view  that  ^""OOJ?  (for  '^W\  is  a  mark  of 
Aram,  influence,  cf.  Additional  note,  pp.  171  ff. 

Machir.  Mentioned  in  Josh.  17*^-2  R*"  as  the  first-born  son  of 
Manasseh,  and  in  Num.  26  ^^  P  as  the  only  son — a  description 
which  implies  that  Machir  was  the  predominant  clan  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.     Both  passages  associate  Machir  with  the  land  of  Gile'ad 

east  of  Jordan ;  in  Josh,  he  is  'the  father  of  Gile'ad'  (lypan  i.e.  clearly 

the  district^  and  not  a  person),  and  is  termed  '  a  man  of  war,'  possess- 
ing 'the  Gile'ad  and  the  Bashan';  in  Num.  the  fact  that  Machir 
inhabited  this  region  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  he  'begat 
Gile'ad.'  In  the  same  passage  of  Num.  {vv.^^^-)  six  grandsons  (sons 
of  Gile'ad)  are  assigned  to  Machir,  of  whom  at  any  rate  Shechem  \ 
and  i'ezer,  i.e.  Abi'ezer  (cf.  Josh.  17^  R')  pertained  to  the  territory  of 
the  western  division  of  Manasseh.     In  Josh.  17  ""-^  we  find  that  the 

*  Bu.  supposes  that  TTIK  came  to  be  altered  into  "I^IHS  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Hos.  58.  Winckler  and  Marquart  reject  '3  "J^irTK  altogether 
(as  a  gloss  from  Hos.),  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  poetry. 

%  Vocalized  D3t5',  whereas  the  city  is  always  DSB' ;  but  the  identity  of  the 
two  cannot  be  doubted. 
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six  grandsons  of  Machir,  according  to  P  in  Num.,  are  set  down  as 
his  younger  brothers. 

Supposing  that  this  late  evidence  were  all  the  information  which 
we  possessed  with  regard  to  Machir,  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
this  predominant  section  of  Manasseh  settled  first  in  Gile'ad,  and  that 
it  was  only  subsequently  that  some  of  its  clans  made  their  way  into 
central  Cana'an  west  of  Jordan,  If,  however,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  original  J  narrative  of  the  tribal  settlement  in  Cana'an,  which  we 
have  adopted  from  Bu.,  is  substantially  correct,  and  Num.  32  39.4i.42 
forms  the  sequel  of  Josh.  17  '*'^*-,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this 
narrative  ;  then  Manasseh  first  of  all  effected  a  settlement  in  the  hill- 
country  7i'esi  of  Jordan,  and  it  was  only  subsequently  to  this  that 
the  clan  of  Machir,  together  with  Ja'ir  and  Nobah,  finding  their 
west  Jordanic  territory  too  exiguous,  pushed  their  way  to  the 
east  of  Jordan  and  made  settlements  there  (cf.  Additional  note, 
pp.  49  ff.). 

In  our  passage  in  the  Song,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Machir 
refers  to  west  Manasseh.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  no  other 
allusion  to  this  part  of  Manasseh ;  and  supposing  that  a  tribe  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  scene  of  battle  had  refused  its  aid,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  bitterly  censured  in  the  Song.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gile'ad  east  of  Jordan  is  mentioned,  independently  of 
Machir,  and  is  censured  for  holding  aloof  {v.  '^'') ;  the  reference  pro- 
bably being  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  inhabited  the  southern  portion 
of  Gile'ad.  We  seem  therefore  to  have  choice  of  two  hypotheses  : 
either  the  term  'Machir'  is  used  in  the  Song,  by  poetic  licence,  of 
Manasseh  as  a  whole,  and  here  refers  to  west  Manasseh  to  the 
exclusion  of  Machir  in  Gile'ad  ;  or,  the  Manassite  settlements  at  this 
period  were  west  of  Jordan  only  ;  and  the  migration  of  Manassite 
clans  (Machir,  Ja'ir,  Nobah)  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  the  J 
document  already  referred  to  supposes  to  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Joshua',  really  only  took  place  later  t/ian  the 
victory  of  Deborah.  This  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  be  preferable; 
since  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  45)  that  the  J  document,  as  we 
know  it,  adopts  the  view  that  the  whole  tribal  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Joshua'. 

Ultimately  Machir  was  closely,  and  probably  exclusively,  associated 
with  the  east  of  Jordan.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  i  Chr.  7  ii-i^,* 
Machir  is  the  son  of  Manasseh  by  an  Aramaean  concubine  ;  and 
Machir's  son  Gile'ad  takes  a  wife  named  Ma'acah,  i.e.  the  Aramaean 
clan  of  the  Ma'acathites,  which,  together  with  the  Geshurites,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  unable  to  expel  from  Gile'ad  (Josh.  13^^  J). 
This  means,  without  a  doubt,  that  ultimately  the  Machir-section  of 
Manasseh  became  closely  fused  by  intermarriage  with  the  Aramaeans 

*  The  text  of  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  19,  is  somewhat  confused  and  corrupt; 
but  the  solution  is  fairly  transparent :  cf,  Curtis,  ICC.  ad.  loc. 
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who  remained  dwelling  in  the  territory  east  of  Jordan  ;  cf.  the  way  in 
which  the  genealogy  of  i  Chr.  2  includes  North  Arabian  clans,  such 
as  Jerahme'el,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah. 

the  coinmanders.     Heb.  m^hok^ktm,  as  in  v.  ^  {note). 

men  wielding.  The  Heb.  verb  tnos^khhn  is  here  satisfactorily 
explained  from  Ar.  juasaka,  'to  grasp  and  hold,"  which  is  in  like 
manner  construed  with  the  prep.  3,  cf.  Ges.,  T/tes.  s.v.  2.  The  ex- 
planation favoured  by  Mo.,  La.,  Smith,  '' drawmg  the  truncheon' 
(cf.  for  constr.  with  3,  i  Kgs.  22 3*,  DK'pn  IIJ'O  B'''N1  'and  a  man  drew 
a  bow')  is  hardly  so  natural;  and  still  less  so  the  interpretation 
of  Ges.  (doubtfully),  Cooke,  No.,  Kit.,  '  marcJilng  along  with  the 
truncheon,'  in  supposed  accordance  with  the  use  of  ?ndsak  noticed 
under  ch.  4  ^. 

the  truncheon.     Vocalizing  D^p'a  and  omitting  iQb.      Heb.  Sebhet 

here  denotes  the  wand  of  office — a  term  which,  in  two  other  poetical 
passages  (Gen.  49 1°,  Num.  21  i^),  has  for  its  parallel  m'-hokek  (the 
word  which,  in  the  plur.,  is  rendered  '  commanders '  in  the  parallel 
stichos),  in  the  sense  comniandet's  staff. 

Mter  sebhet  ?^  adds  sopher — '  the  truncheon  of  the  fnuster-master' 
(lit.  enumerator) — an  addition  which  is  correct  as  regards  sense,  but 
spoils  the  rhythm  by  the  introduction  of  one  beat  too  many  ;  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  gloss. 

15.  And  thy  princes,  Issachar.    Reading  'tJ'''  ^J^lb'l  :  cf.  IL  '  Princi- 

pales  tui,  Issachar.'  Such  a  direct  address  to  the  tribe  imparts 
vigour  and  life  to  the  description  of  the  muster ;  cf  vv.  **^j3.  ^"^  JH 
'{>>"i3  ^i{j>i  '  And  my  princes  in  Issachar,'  is  an  awkward  expression, 

and  can  scarcely  be  original.  The  force  of  '  tny  princes '  is  obscure  ; 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  poet,  who  elsewhere  sinks  his  individuality, 
intends  thus  to  identify  himself  specially  with  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
Ew.,  Ros.,  in  defence  of  fH,  treat  Deborah  as  speaking  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  words  '  with  Deborah '  which  follow  are  superfluous  ;  since 
it  is  impossible  that  the  prophetess  should,  in  one  breath,  allude  to 
herself  both  in  the  first  and  third  persons.  Ges.  and  Hollmann 
follow  Kimchi  in  taking  iib;  as  a  poetical  plur.  form  for  the  ordinary 

D^ltJ'  •  but  the  existence  of  such  forms  is  more  than  doubtful,  the 
cases  cited  being  otherwise  explicable  (cf.  G-K.  §  87  g),  ffi",  acoI 
opX'^y*  *"  ^<y(rax'-i?t  seems  to  presuppose  the  vocalization    'ti'^i  ^"lb*1, 

a  variant  which  is  found  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  teste  Ginsburg.  Such  a 
use  of  the  Construct  State  before  the  prep.  1  may  be  illustrated  by 
yin^Sa  ""in   'Ye  mountains  in  Gilboa','  2  Sam.  i  2' ;  TiVp^  nnptr  'joy 

in  harvest,'  Isa.  9^:  cf.  G-K.  §  130  <z.  This  reading,  which  is 
favoured  by  Rabbi  Tanchum,  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
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moderns  (Schnurrer,  Justi,  Stu-,  Ben,  Miiller,  Cooke,  Get.,  No.,  La., 
Kit,  etc.). 

F' duces  Issachar,'  &^  :^rr^  .]>  ]jL^>o3,  ST  "ISK'tJ'^  ^inni  seem 
to  have  read  'B'"'   nbl  simply,  and  this  is  adopted  by  MichaeHs  and 

Mo.  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  simple  and  obvious  a  reading 
should,  if  genuine,  have  suffered  the  alteration  which  we  find  in  f^. 
Bu.  connects  'K''2  ^id  with  1DD  from  the  preceding  stichos  ;  and 
thus  obtains   the  reading    'i^>2  ''"lb'  liQD,    '  Count    the    princes    of 

Issachar'  (sc.  if  you  can  !).  This  emendation  (followed  by  Marquart) 
of  course  necessitates  the  taking  of  the  words  n"l3T  DV  into  the  next 
stichos  (see  no/e  following).  Such  an  emphasis  upon  the  innumer- 
able princes  or  leaders  of  Issachar  (not  to  speak  of  their  followers)  is 
scarcely,  however,  in  accord  with  the  poet's  moderate  assessment  of 
the  whole  fighting  force  of  Israel  in  v.^.  Winckler's  emendation  of 
^ICI  into  n^'l  'and  they  journey'  is  altogether  improbable;  cf.  nofe 

on  the  supposed  occurrence  of  this  verb  in  v.  ^\  '  From  Ephraim  .  .  . 
vale.' 

with  Deborah.  Bu.  reads  Dy  in  place  of  Dy  of  i!H — 'the  people 
{i.e.  clansmen)  of  Deborah,'  comparing  the  use  of  Dy  in  v.^^^  So 
Marquart. 

and   Naphtali    was    leal    to    Barak.      Reading    p"l3p  |3   vnQ3"l. 

Naphtali  is  here  conjecturally  restored  in  place  of  Issachar.  That 
Naphtali,  Me  nom  le  plus  essentiel  de  cette  histoire'  (Reuss  :  cf.  v.^^\ 
should  be  altogether  unmentioned  in  the  strophe  which  describes  the 
heroic  response  of  the  patriotic  tribes,  appears  highly  improbable  ; 
and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  the  poet  should  have  been  guilty  of  the 
prosaic  inelegancy  which  is  occasioned  by  the  repeated  mention  of 
Issachar  in  the  parallel  stichoi.  If  the  statement  of  the  prose- 
narrative  that  Barak  belonged  to  Kedesh  of  Naphtali  is  part  of  the 
original  story,  and  not  due  merely  to  the  combination  of  the  Jabin- 
tradition  (cf.  p.  82),  the  mention  of  Naphtali  in  connexion  with  Baral: 
is  what  we  should  expect.  The  substitution  of  Naphtali  for  Issachar 
is  also  favoured  by  Stu.,  A.  Miiller,  Mo.  {SBOT),  D.  H.  Muller,  No., 
Driver,  Kent,  Cooke  {Coniin.),  Gress. 

J3  in  the  sense  'steadfast,'  and  so  'reliable'  or  'honest,'  is  found 
several  times  in  Heb.  :  cf  especially  Gen.  42iii9-3i-33.34^  where  Joseph's 
brethren  say  ^jnJS  CiS  'we  be  hojicst' ;  Prov.  15^,  'The  heart  of 
a  fool  is  not  reliable^  (P~^<'  •  II  'The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse 
knowledge');  and  the  expression  \2-vh  "iB'N   D^m   'things  which 

were  not  right^  2  Kgs.  17^.  The  adj.  kenu  is  also  very  frequent  in 
Assyr.  in  the  sense  'rehable'  or 'faithful,'  and  in  Syr.  kin  has  the 
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meaning  'steadfast,'  'just.'  On  this  interpretation  of  |3  we  obtain, 
with  no  more  serious  alteration  of  the  text  than  the  addition  of  / 
before  pi3,  the  sense  Meal  to  Barak'  as  an  excellent  parallel  to  'with 
Deborah '  in  stichos  a. 

The  view  that  |3  is  the  substantive  which  elsewhere  in  the  O.T. 

has  the  meaning  '  base '  or  '  pedestal,'  here  used  metaphorically  in  the 
sense  '  support '  or  '  reliance,'  is  as  old  as  the  Jewish  commentators  *  ; 
and  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  earlier  modem  commentators 
(Kohler,  Herder,  HoUmann,  Justi,  Stu.,  etc.).  Schnurrer  likewise 
regards  |3  as  a  substantive ;   but    connects   it  with    the   Ar.  verb 

knnna^  '  to  cover  or  protect '  (cf,  Heb.  ganan\  and  so  explains  in  the 
sense  'bodyguard'  or  'escort.'  This  root,  however,  is  not  otherwise 
known  in  Heb.  (Ps.  80'^  is  scarcely  an  instance). 

The  explanation  of  p  as  the  adverb  '  so '  or  '  thus '  appears  to  be 

impossible,  as  fE  now  stands.     R.V.  renders  'As  was  Issachar,  so 

was  Barak ' ;  but  this  meaning  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  Heb. 

'  without  the  addition  of  3  before  "l3tJ^!f '' ;  and  even  so  it  is,  as  Mo. 

remarks,  'difficult  to  imagine  a  worse  anticlimax.'  Scarcely  less 
feeble  is  the  sense  which  is  gained  by  No.  through  the  insertion  of 
Dy  before  p*i3  :  '  and  Naphtali  was  similarly  with  Barak.'     ffi''  omits 

"IStJ'K'^l ;  and  connecting  P"I3  p  with  the  following  stichos,  ofifers 
the  rendering  ourcos  Bapa/c  iv  KotXacrti'  aTTfcrrftXei'  cV  TrofTiv  avTOV. 
Following  this  suggestion,  von  Gumpach,  Gra.,  Grimme  combine 
the  stichoi  and  read  V^3"I3  H^B'  p»y3  p")3  p.      Since,  however,  it 

is  difficult  to  believe  that  1  v3"l3  has  here  any  other  meaning  than  '  at 
his  heel'  (cf.  4^"  noie),  we  may  in  this  consideration  find  evidence  for 
the  view  that  the  expression  refers  back  to  the  mention  of  Barak  in 
the /r^(:^<//«^  stichos,  as  in  IH. 

(S'',  S**,  omitting  all  traces  of  stichos  i,  represent  stichos  c  by 

e^aTreoTfiXe    irf^oiis   aiiTOV  fls  rfjv  KoiXaSa,  i.e.   IvJT    n?\^   pDVS.       On 

the  supposition  that  this  is  original,  the  active  verb  and  the  suffix  of 
the  object  demand  a  subject,  which  might  be  found  in  p"i3  p  of  151 

(so  La.,  but  reading  p")3l).      Or  it  is  conceivable   that   the  letters 

p1333  might  conceal  an  original  vflBJI  •    and  stichos  5  would  then 

run,  'And  Naphtali  despatched  his  footmen  to  the  vale.'     Such  a 


•  Cf.  the  statement  of  R.  Tanchum  {apud  Schnurrer);  'Some  think  that  p 
signifies  those  upon  whom  Barak  relied,  and  whom  he  had  as  his  followers; 
from  that  meaning  of  the  word  p  which  is  found  in  Ex.  30 1*  1331  11*3* 
['  a  laver  and  its  base ']. 
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stichos,  however,  does  not  offer  so  good  a  parallel  to  stichos  a  as 
that  which  we  have  adopted  with  but  little  alteration  of  %  ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  a  reconstruction  which  involves  the 
annihilation  of  the  single  stichos  at  the  close  of  the  strophe  which 
appears  elsewhere  to  be  characteristic  of  the  poem  (cf.  p.  102). 

he  was  loosed.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  tribe  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  stichos,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  Naphtali, 
Barak's   own   contingent.      The  verb   n^K'    (used  similarly  in  the 

active,  of  releasing  a  bird.  Gen.  8  '•*,  Deut.  22  ^,  or  beast,  Ex.  22  *, 
Lev.  16^^;  or  pent  up  waters,  Job  12'')  vividly  describes  the  sudden 
onrush  of  the  tribe  at  the  moment  when  Barak's  word  of  command 
unleashed  it,  as  it  were,  from  restraint. 

at  his  heel.     Lit.  '  at  his  feet '  :  cf.  4  '°  note. 

Utterly  reft  into  factions.,  etc.     Reading 

|§  offers  an  isolated  four-beat  stichos,  which  may  be  rendered 
'  In  the  clans  {or  districts)  of  Re'uben  great  were  the  resolves  of 
heart.'  As  this  stands,  Heb.  p'laggoth^  lit.  'sections,'  maybe  com- 
pared with  the  use  oi  p^higgoth  in  2  Chr.  35  ^  of  the  'divisions'  of  the 
priestly  families  for  the  purpose  of  Temple-service.  So  2^  renders 
IT'yiTa  '  in  the  family.'  The  cognate  Bab.  pulug[g']u  and  puhikku 
denote  a  '  division '  or  '  district '  of  a  country  ;  Phoenician  3?Q  id. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  intended  by  fflr^  in  v}^  eh  ras  fifpi8as 
(v.^^  fls  8iaip€(Teti,  'A.  id.,  dS:^  v.^°  iv  rais  tiaipio-fcnv  are  ambiguous),  S"" 

]/<■)  ■■  ^'=^^1    Ar.    <UguJ     i^\      R.V.'s  rendering  of  p'-laggoth  by 

'water-courses  '  depends  on  the  use  of  the  term  in  Job.  20",  and  the 
meaning  of  the  cognate  p^ldghim^  'canals'  (lit.  'cuttings'),  which  is 
found  in  Isa.  30  2^,  Ps.  i  ^,  al.  This  meaning,  however,  is  not  so  likely 
in  the  present  connexion  as  that  given  above,     "ippn  (which  occurs 

again  in  this  uncontracted  form  in  Isa.  10^  ;  cf.  ^''ODy  for  ^''DJ?  ^'•"), 
from  an  assumed  sing,  pn  (Ar.  hakk^.  =  the  normal  ph  '  statute,'  i.e. 

•action  prescribed,'  must  here  be  taken  to  mean  actions  prescribed  for 
oneself  i.e.  resolves  (so  BDB.).  Such  a  usage  of  the  term  is,  however, 
unparalleled  elsewhere.  The  stichos  recurs  in  ■z/.^^*^,  where  it  is 
clearly  a  marginal  note  offering  two  variations,  which  has  crept  into 
the  text.  One  of  these  variations  is  npD  '  searchings '  or  '  question- 
ings,' in  place  of  "ippn  •   and  this  is  probably  correct,  and  has  been 
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adopted  above.  '  Searchings  of  heart '  must  be  taken  to  mean,  not 
(as  we  might  use  the  phrase)  anxious  self-questionings,  but  the 
ascertaining  of  the  views  of  others,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  inter- 
changes of  opinion.     The  trait  of  indecision  and  ineffectuality  is  noted 

as  characteristic  of  Re'uben  in  Gen.  49  *^.  The  other  variation  mPQ? 
appears,  as  the  text  stands,  to  be  less  natural  than  niJ?D3,  though  it 
is  possible  to  explain  ?  in  the  sense  'at'  ;  cf.  D''D^  ^IH?,  'at  the  shore 
of  the  seas,'  in  z/. '''&«. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  this  single  stichos  cannot  origin- 
ally have  stood  by  itself  without  a  parallel,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  strophe  which  deals  with  the  tribes  which  failed  to  respond  to  the 
summons  to  arms  :  and  if  it  was  composed,  as  we  now  find  it,  as  a 
four-beat  stichos,  we  must  suppose  that  a  similar  corresponding 
stichos,  which  originally  preceded  it,  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  poem.  The  possibility  that  the  stichos  represents  the  remains  of 
two  parallel  stichoi  cannot,  however,  be  overlooked  \  and  since  the 
characteristic  rhythm  of  the  other  couplets  of  the  strophe  is  clearly 
4  +  3  beats,  it  maybe  inferred  that  this  measure  was  also  employed 

in  the  opening  couplet.     3?  ^"Ipn  (or  3?  ''ppn)  forms  a  single  beat ; 

but,  if  we  add  a  sufifix  to  3?,  we  obtain  two  beats — hikre  libbo,  lit. 
the  searchings  of  his  heart,'  i.e.  'his  searchings  of  heart.'     Thus  it  is 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  137  """Ipn  DvHJ  may  represent  the  three- 
beat  stichos  b  ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  we  have  the  last  two  beats  of  stichos 

a  in  p1K"l  niJ7D7.  Now,  'Great  were  his  questionings  of  heart' 
suggests,  as  a  parallel,  divisions  of  counsel  in  regard  to  the  summons 
to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  clansmen  of  Re'uben  ;  and  this  is  just  the 

sense  which  may  properly  be  attached  to  nii?D?  '  into  divisions,^  i.e. 
into  divergent  opinions,  or  into  parties  giving  opposed  counsels,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  factions  (so  U  renders  '  diviso  contra  se  Ruben ') : 
cf.    Syr.  pul&gb.   'division,'   which   may  mean  hesitation,   and   also 

What  is  desiderated,  therefore,  to  supply  the  first  part  of  the 
stichos  is  some  verb  meaning  ivas  divided  or  ivas  rent  asunder ;  and 
this  may  very  likely  have  been    TiQ3     which   may  well  have  been 

emphasized  by  a  preceding  Infinitive  Absolute  Y"ISJ.  The  emphatic 
nD3  l'"lD3  supplies  a  suitable  parallel  to  Dvi^3  in  stichos  b ;  both 
statements  laying  stress  upon  the  extent  of  Re'uben's  fruitless  discus- 
sions and  differences  of  opinion.  The  use  of  the  prep.  7  'into'  after 
a  verb  expressing  division  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  (cf.  7  nvn 
'divide  into,'  Gen.  32*;  ^  r\V\l  'cut  up  into,'  Judg.  ig^";  h>  yip 
'rend  into,'  2  Kgs.  2 '^ ;  ^  nan  'smite  into,'  Isa.  li'°).  DWD?  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  more  original  reading  ;  and  ri137D3  may 
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De  thought  to  be  a  correction — as  more  naturally  expressing  the  sense 
'  in '  or  '  among,'  which  seems  to  be  required  by  ^. 

16.  the  folds.  Heb.  misp^thdyitn.  The  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  is  purely  conjectural.  It  suits  the  context  here  (cf.  the  stichos 
following),  and  in  the  one  other  occurrence,  Gen.  49",  where  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  is  compared  to  'an  ass  of  strength  (lit.  bone)  lying 
down  amid  the  misp^thayiin.  And  he  saw  rest  that  it  was  good,  and 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  etc'  In  Ps.  68**  (apparently  based 
upon  our  passage)  a  cognate  term  is  used: — 'Will  ye  lie  (<?r  When  ye 
lie)  among  the  s^phattayim  ? '  Both  forms  are  duals,  and  may  refer 
to  some  kind  of  double  pen,  with  an  inner  and  outer  enclosure  : 
Roediger  in  Ges.,  Thes.  147 1,  compares  G'^dherolhdyim,  used  as  a 
proper  name  in  Josh.  15^",  and  meaning  'two  fences,'  or  'double 
fence.'  G^dheroth  is  a  term  employed  of  sheep-folds  (cf  Num.  32  '^^■^^ 
I  Sam.  24'',  al.)  constructed  for  permanent  use  out  of  solid  material 
(cf.  Num.  32*^,  'We  will  build  sheep-folds');  and  it  is  possible,  as 
Roediger  suggests,  that  misp^thdyim  may  have  been  the  name  applied 
to  temporary  folds  made  of  hurdles.  This  explanation  of  the  term, 
which  is  as  old  as  David  Kimchi,  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
moderns. 

The  rival  interpretation  is  '  ash-heaps,'  such  as  are  found  in  close 
proximity  to  modern  Palestinian  villages.  This  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  subs,  ^aspoth,  meaning  'ash-heap,'  or  'refuse-heap,' 
occurring  in  i  Sam.  2*,  Ps.  113^,  Lam.  4^,  «/.,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  cognate.  The  advocates  of  this  interpretation  do  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  explained  the  connexion  of  the  village  ash-heap  with 
pastoral  amenity  and  the  tending  of  flocks  ;  nor  the  use  of  the  dual, 
which  appears,  upon  this  view,  to  be  quite  anomalous.  Were  there, 
regularly,  two  ash-heaps  to  each  village  or  encampment  ? 

The  Versions  were  puzzled  by  viisp^'thdyiin^  and  seem  to  have 
guessed  at  its  meaning,  ffi''  rlj?  8iyofjiias ;  fflt''  transliterates  tQv 
uoa-cfyadaifi  (^ no(r(f>ai6afjL)  ;  'A.  tQv  Kkrjpuiv  (so  ffi  in  Gen.  49**,  Ps.  68**; 
U  in  the  latter  passage  '  inter  medios  cleros ')  ;   2.  tQv  /tierat;^/xtcoi/  ; 

U  'inter  duos  terminos';  S>^  ( '  v  "^  «  Ai  .  o  'between  the  foot- 
paths'(so  in  Gen.);  Ar.  ^)^'^  ^^.  id.;  E  pninn  p  'between  the 
boundaries'  (similarly  in  Gen.). 

the  pastoral  pipings.  Heb.  s^rikoth  'ddhdrim,  lit.  'the  hissings  or 
whistlings  of  {i.e.  for)  the  flocks.'  In  Latin  sibila,  'hissings'  or 
'whistlings'  is  used  similarly  oi  piping  \.o  flocks  upon  a  mouth-organ 
of  reeds  :  so  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  784/  : 

'  Sumptaque  arundinibus  compacta  est  fistula  centum  ; 
Senserunt  toti  pastoria  sibila  montes.' 

Cf  also  '  sibila  cannae,'  Statius,   Thebais  vi.  338.     The  Latin  term  is 
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also  employed  by  Columella,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.  cap.  3,  of  ivhistling  to 
oxen  to  induce  them  to  drink  more  freely  after  work: — 'Quern 
[cibum]  cum  absumpserint,  ad  aquam  duci  oportet,  sibiloque  allectari, 
quo  libentius  bibant.'  Cf.  the  way  in  which  whistling  or  music  will 
cause  cows  which  are  difficult  milkers  to  yield  their  milk  more  freely 
(a  fact  noted  e.g.  by  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles,  ch.  17). 

These  parallels  suggest  that  Heb.  s^rikoth  here  refers  to  playing  to 
flocks  upon  a  mouth-organ  or  pipe — probably  the  'I'/ghabh,  which  is 
explained  by  2E  ^abbub/id,  TS  '  organon,'  as  a  reed-pipe — the  purpose 
being  to  conduce,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  their  physical  well-being 
by  the  charm  of  the  shrill  music  (^{ighabh  probably  gains  its  name 
from  its  sensuous  effect :  cf.  the  meaning  of  the  root  in  Heb.  and  Ar.). 
Thus  the  indolent  Re'ubenite  is  pictured  as  charmed  into  inaction  by 
the  music  of  the  shepherd's  pipe. 

The  Heb.  root  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  flocks  ; 
but  the  verb  sdrak  is  used  in  Isa.  5  ^'"',  7  '*,  Zech.  10*,  of  the  employ- 
ment of  hissing  or  whistling,  as  a  signal.  Hence  some  have  thought 
that  the  reference  in  our  passage  is  to  whistling  {not  piping)  in  order 
to  call  the  flocks  together.  But  why  should  the  sound  of  such 
shepherd's  calls  be  represented  as  keeping  Re'uben  at  home  ? 

Heb.  s^rtkoth  bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  a-vpiy^,  which 
has  been  supposed  by  Lagarde  and  Lewy  (cf  references  in  BDB.) 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  Semitic  root  srk ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  both  words  are  independently  onomatopoetic  from  the  sound 
which  they  describe.     Cf.  the  English  word  shriek. 

17.  Gile  ad.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
not  to  East  Manasseh  (cf  note  on  '  Machir,'  v.  ^*).  The  history  of 
Jephthah  (10 '^-12'')  shows  us  Gile'adites,  who  presumably  were 
Gadites,  inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of  Gile' ad,  in  proximity  to 
the  land  of  'Ammon.  On  the  use  of  the  term  'Gile' ad,'  cf  ch.  \o^' 
note.  Gad  is  read  in  place  of  Gile' ad  by  S"",  Arm.,  Goth.,  and  a  few 
codd.  of  ffi;  while  Ar.  interprets  Gile' ad  as  referring  to  Re'uben. 

And  Dan  abideth  by  the  ships.  Omitting  ns?  before  the  verb  with 
two  Heb.  MSS.,  "F,  C,  Ar.,  and  with  S''as  it  now  stands.*  ?§,  which 
has  the  support  of  ffi,  offers  a  fine  and  vigorous  line  with  its  rhetorical 
query,  'And  Dan — wherefore  abideth  he  by  the  ships?'  But  else- 
where throughout  the  strophe  the  scheme  of  rhythm  in  the  couplets 
appears  to  be  4  +  3  beats ;  and,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  ?§,  we 
have  here,  exceptionally,  a  stichos  b  containing  four  beats  instead  of 
three,  which  is  improbable. 

♦  &P  reads    ]j..»_2l£0    jLi    ]  i]^n\\    oO     '  And  Dan  to  the  harbour 

draws  ships ' ;  but  the  resemblance  of  ( ^(^r)  \\  '  to  the  harbour '  to  f  1  V>  \ 
'wherefore?'  suggests  that  this  lattsr  may  have  been  the  original  reading,  and 
that  the  alteration  may  have  been  induced  by  the  context. 
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The  reference  to  Dan  in  connexion  with  ships  may  be  talcen  to 
indicate  that  clans  of  this  tribe  had  already  made  their  migration  to 
the  extreme  north  of  Cana'an,  as  related  in  ch.  18,  Josh.  19"  J  ;  since, 
if  the  tribe  was  still  dwelling  only  in  the  south,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  have  become  seafarers  (cf.  note  on  ch.  i  2*). 
Even  the  supposition  that  the  Danites  carried  on  trading  by  sea  from 
their  northern  home  (though  supported,  as  Mo.  notes,  by  the  follow- 
ing couplet  with  regard  to  Asher)  is  not  without  its  difficulties  ;  since 
ch.  18  ^-2^,  informs  us  that  Laish,  which  they  conquered,  was  isolated, 
not  merely  from  Aram  on  the  east,  but  from  Sidon  on  the  west ; 
though  it  is  true  that  18  ^  at  the  same  time  compares  the  habit  of  life 
of  the  people  of  Laish  with  that  of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  Danites,  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Phoenicians,  may  shortly  after  their  settlement  have  entered 
into  close  relationship  with  them,  and  taken  service  on  board  theii 
ships  (so  Stu.).  It  was  probably  the  protection  extended  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Dan  (in  return,  we  may  infer, 
for  service  rendered)  which  made  these  tribes  unconcerned  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  central  Israelite  tribes,  and  respond  to  the 
summons  to  battle.  Bu.,  who  formerly  {RS.  p.  16)  proposed  to  emend 
ni*3N   'ships'  into    VniW    'his  pastures,'  now  {Comm.)  adopts  the 

•  t:  t        : 

view  which  we  have  advocated,  and  retains  the  reading  of  ^. 

Asher  sat  still,  etc.  Cf  note  on  ch.  i  22^  '  the  Asherites  dwelt,  etc' 
his  creeks.  Heb.  miphrdsdw,  which  only  occurs  here  in  Heb.,  is 
elucidated  by  its  philological  connexion  with  Ar.  furdah,  '  a  gap  or 
breach  in  the  bank  of  a  river,  by  which  ships  or  boats  ascend ' ; 
firdd,  'the  mouth  of  a  river'  (Lane).  The  v&rh  farada  means  'to 
make  a  notch  or  incision.'  It  is  possible  to  explain  the  possessive 
suffix  of  miphrasdw  as  '  its  creeks,'  referring  to  '  the  shore  of  the  seas ' 
in  the  preceding  stichos  (so  Mo.). 

18.  that  scorned  its  life,  etc.  The  expression  is  unique,  and  must 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  verb  hereph  elsewhere  properly 
denotes  verbal  taunting  or  reproach  (cf.  BDB.  :  properly,  'to  say 
sharp  things  about ' ;  connected  with  Aram,  harreph,  '  sharpen ') ; 
though  it  is  true  that  there  are  passages  in  which  it  is  used  meta- 
phorically of  insulting  God  by  injustice  to  the  poor  (Prov.  14  ^^  17*), 
or  idolatry  (Isa.  65  0-  This  latter  usage,  however,  hardly  supports 
the  conception  implied  in  'insulting'  one's  own  life  by  exposing  it  to 
risk  of  death.  The  Ar.  parallels  cited  by  Ros.  are  not  very  apposite 
('We  count  our  lives  of  light  value  {lanurfiisu)  in  the  day  of  battle,' 
Hamasa,  p.  47,  ed.  Freytag ;  tahdwana  nafsahu,  '  he  held  his  life 
of  light  worth ') ;  since  the  expressions  there  used,  so  far  from 
appearing  forced  and  strange,  are  familiar  all  the  world  over. 

Phrases  used  elsewhere  in  O.T.  of  risking  one's  life  are  '  he  cast 
his  life  in  front'  (niSO  iK'SJ-HK  ^i^K'n)  ch.  c)'^''  -,  'I  placed  my  life  in 
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my  hand'  CS33  ^B'W  nO"'b'X"l)  ch.  122,  cf.  i  Sam.  19 6,  28**;  'he 
poured  out  his  life  unto  death'  nB'SJ  mi3^  ^"^"^T"^  ^^^-  53*^-  ^^  ^^ 
conceivable  that  this  latter  phrase  (JTlfi^  iK'Qi  niyn)  may  have  been 
the  original  reading  in  our  passage ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  Pi'el  of  the 
same  verb  in  Ps.   141  ^  'Pour  not  out  my  life'  ('"'{J'SJ   "iyn~^X)^  i.e. 

•Give  me  not  over  unto  death.'  So  Ball,  who,  as  an  alternative, 
suggests  the  emendation  D"*")?!?!  for  f]"in — "•  devoted  his  life  to  death' 

(on  heJfrim  '  devote '  to  a  deity,  usually  by  destruction,  cf.  note  on 
ch.  l''^) — a  striking  and  vigorous  expression  which  may  very  well 
have  been  employed,  though  no  close  parallel  can  be  cited.  Cf., 
however,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  9  ^ :  r]vx6fir]v  yap  dvddffia 
eivai  avTos  eyo)  dnb  tov  Xpia-roii  vn€p  rav  d8e\(f)S)v  p.ov,  ktX.  'AvdOefia 
is  the  regular  rendering  of  ffi  for  Heb.  herem  'devoted  thing,'  and 
dvadfp.aTiCfi.v  for  the  verb  heJfrim. 

to  the  death.     Lit.  '  (so  as;  to  die.' 

on  the  heights  of  the  field.  Cf  note  on  '  the  field  of  Edom,'  v.  *. 
The  use  of  the  expression  here  is  somewhat  enigmatical,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  was  the  low-lying  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (called  Vw^/&,  'vale,' lit.  'depression,'  in  vv.^^-^^).  It  can 
hardly  mean  (Cooke,  Comm.)  that  'the  two  tribes  came  fearlessly 
down  from  their  mountain-homes  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  for  the 
cause,'  because  it  was  not  on  the  heights  of  their  mountain-homes  that 
they  risked  their  lives.  Mo.  thinks  that  the  phrase  '  may  perhaps  be 
employed  here  of  the  mounds  and  hillocks  in  the  plain,  which, 
however  inconsiderable,  were  positions  of  advantage  in  the  battle, 
especially  as  rallying  points  for  the  hard  pressed  Cana'anites  before 
the  rout  became  complete.  These  elevations,  where  the  enemy 
fought  with  the  ferocity  of  desperation,  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  with 
reckless  hardihood  stormed  and  carried.'  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  part  of  the  plain  itself  would  have  been  described  as  sadh^ 
(^'.'*  note):  yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  battle  may  have  raged  round 
about  the  cities  of  Ta'anach  and  Megiddo  on  the  edge  of  the  hill- 
country ;  or  that  many  of  the  Cana'anites,  finding  their  escape  to 
Harosheth  barred  by  the  flooded  Kishon  (cf.  note  on  4  '"),  may  have 
been  driven  into  the  hills  of  Galilee,  which  come  down  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  there  made  their  last  desperate  stand. 

19.  the  kifigs  of  Canaan.  I.e.  the  petty  chieftains  of  the  fortified 
Cana'anite  cities  such  as  Ta'anach  and  Megiddo,  who  appear  as  a  rule 
to  have  been  mutually  independent  (cf.  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
earlier  times  as  gathered  from  the  T.A.  Letters  ;  Introd.  pp.  Ixx  ff.) ; 
but  are  here  united  for  action  under  the  leadership  of  Sisera,  who 
was,  presumably,  the  king  of  Harosheth.  Cf.  the  alliance  among  the 
Ambrite  city-kings  of  the  south  against  Joshua ,  as  related  in  Josh.  10. 
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The  use  of  the  term  'king  of  Cana'an'  as  applied  to  Jabin  in  ch.  4^ 
by  R^^  is  different ;  in  that  it  pictures  him  as  overlord  of  northern 
Cana'an  as  a  whole — a  conception  which  gains  no  support  from  the 
older  narrative.     Cf.  note  ad  loc. 

In  Td attach,  etc.     On  the  sites  of  these  cities  cf.  ch.  i  ^^  note. 

the  rills  of  Megiddo.  Lit.  'the  waters  of  M.'  The  reference 
doubtless  is  to  the  numerous  small  tributaries  of  the  Kishon  which 
flow  down  from  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Megiddo.  The  modern 
Ar.  name  for  the  Kishon  is  Nahr  el-Mukatta',  i.e.  'River  of  the  fori 
or  shallow.'  While  there  is  no  philological  connexion  between 
Megiddo  and  Mukatta',  we  are  probably  right  in  inferring  that  the 
modern  name  was  bestowed  owing  to  its  assonance  with  the  old  city- 
name  of  unknown  meaning.  So  Smith,  HG.  p.  387,  « '.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  noted  as  regards  the  Heb.  name  Harosheth  compared 
with  the  modern  Ar.  el-Hiritiyyeh  {ch.  4^  note). 

The  gain  of  money  they  took  not.  Most  commentators  interpret 
this  statement  as  meaning  that  they  were  baulked  in  their  expectation 
of  spoil.  So  Mo.  :  '  it  was  a  most  unprofitable  campaign  for  them  ; 
a  sarcastic  meiosis.  The  gains  of  war  were  in  the  ancient  world  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  war;  cf.  Ex.  15'.'  This  explanation  is 
described  by  La.,  not  unjustly,  as  'pensee  tr^s  banale  et  qui  devance 
le  cours  des  evenements '  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  if  the  reference 
is  to  hoped-for  spoil,  the  description  of  this  spoil  as  '  money '  or 
'silver'  simply  is  not  very  natural :  contrast  t/.^".  La.  himself  adopts 
the  explanation  offered  by  Rashi  and  Levi  ben-Gershon,  that  the 
kings  did  not  fight  for  payment  like  mercenaries,  but  with  the  whole- 
heartedness  of  men  who  are  protecting  their  own  interests.  This  is 
more  probably  correct.  A  third  explanation,  which  is  not  impossible, 
is  given  by  Kimchi,  viz.  that  they  did  not  accept  money  as  ransom 
from  the  Israelites  who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  slew  them  without 
quarter — the  statement  thus  emphasizing  the  fierceness  of  the  combat. 
Cf.  the  way  in  which  Trojan  combatants,  when  vanquished,  are 
pictured  as  offering  the  Greeks  a  price  for  the  sparing  of  their  lives. 
Thus,  in  Iliad,  vi.  46  ff.,  Adrestus  addresses  Menelaus  : — 

fcoypfi,  'Arpeoi  vie,  crv  8'  a^ia  bt^ai  airoiva. 
voXka  S'  €v  d(f)veiou  irarpos  /cei/ijjXta  (ceirot, 
Xa^Kos  Tf  x.P^<^os  Tf  iToKvKfiriTos  re  criSjjpos' 
tS>v  Kev  TOi  ■)(ap'i<TaiTo  irarrjp  djrepei'cri'  aTToivOf 
(I  Kev  epe  ^aov  ■trcirvBoir'  tVi  vr)va\v  'A)(aiS>v, 

II.  X.  378  ff.,  xi.  131  flf.  are  similar. 

Several  commentators  follow  Tanchum  in  understanding  dAa'  in 
the  sense  'fragment,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  'bit'  of  money  (cf  Ar. 
bad' a,  Aram.  bissucC) ;  primitive  money  taking  the  form  of  uncoined 
ingots,  the  value  of  which  was  tested  by  weight.     Since,  however, 

K 
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there  is  no  parallel  for  such  a  meaning  elsewhere  in  the  Heb.  of  the 
O.T.,  in  which  bcsd  occurs  with  frequency  in  the  sense  '  gain  made 
by  violence,  unjust  gain,  profit'  (BDB.),  it  seems  preferable  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ordinary  meaning,  which  is  quite  suitable  to  the 
context. 

20.  From  heaven  fought  the  stars,  etc.  The  break  between  the 
stichoi  is  obviously  to  be  placed  upon   Q''3D1Dn,  which  gives  3  +  3 

beats  to  the  distich  ;  and  not,  as  by  W,  on  "IDnpJ  (so  R.V.,  '  They 
fought  from  heaven,  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought,  etc.') ;  since 
this  offends  against  rhythm  by  offering  2+4  beats. 

From  their  highways.     Winckler  proposes  to  emend  DripDGO  into 

DriS?tSD  '  from   their   stations.'     The  term  proposed,  ynazzaloth  (cf. 

2  Kgs.  23^),  is  elucidated  from  Bab.,  in  which  manzazu  denotes  a 
'place  of  standing,'  from  nazdzu  'to  stand';  and  a  fem.  form 
manzaltu  {  =  7nanzaziu)  is  found,  e.g.  in  iii.  R.  59,  35a:  'The  gods 
in  heaven  in  their  mansions  {manzaltisunu)  set  me.'  These  heavenly 
mansions  or  stations  are  identified  by  Delitzsch  {Prolegomena.,  p.  54) 
with  the  zodiacal  stations ;  while  Jensen  {Kostnologie.,  pp.  347  f.)  thinks 
that  they  denoted  rather  the  stations  of  certain  fixed  stars  and 
planets,  lists  of  which  are  found  in  the  Bab.  inscriptions.  In  Ar. 
manzil  denotes  a  'lodging  place'  or  'mansion';  and  the  plur. 
al-mandzil  is  used  of  the  twenty-eight  mansiojts  of  the  moon.     Thus 

the  occurrence  of  Drip^SO  in  our  passage  would  be  appropriate  to 

the  context ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  reading  of  ?^  may  represent 
the  easy  substitution  of  a  common  term  for  the  more  unusual  word  : 

but    since  Drl?D)3D  of  %    yields    a    good   sense,    the   alteration    is 

T      '    ;    • 

unnecessary. 

21.  The  torrent  Kishon.,  etc.  Cf  Thomson's  description  of  the 
probable  circumstances  of  the  rout,  as  cited  under  c/u  4  ^®.  A 
description  of  the  Kishon  is  given  under  ch.  4  '^. 

swept  them  off.  The  Heb.  verb  gdraph  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  meaning  which  it  bears  is  elucidated  by  the  usage  of  the  Ar. 

vtrh^arafa.     Thus  Ar,  says    J»jk*J^   *^Pr    '  ^'^^  torrents  swept  ii 

Ofl  O^^  ^O  ^-'y' 

away';    Jj^-u*!^   ^j^'^  ^/«IJJ^  •— t"^    '^'^  ■'^'ive/'t  away  men  like 

the  sweeping  away  of  a  torrent'  (Lane).  The  sense  attached  to 
Aram,  gdraph  (here  employed  by  S')  is  similar,  ffi"  e^ta-vpei'  avrovs^ 
©'''■  f^el3a\(v  aiiTovs,  V  'traxit  cadavera  eoruni,'  render  with 
approximate  accuracy.     C,  more  freely,  imnn  '  shattered  them.' 
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//  faced  them,  the  torrent  Kishon.  Reading  f(^"''\>  PHJ  D0"1p.  As 
?^  stands,  D^JDHp  pnj  is  a  source  of  great  difficulty.  The  root  kdm 
in  Semitic  has  the  meaning  '  to  be  in  front  or  before.'  Hence,  in 
Heb.,  the  subst.  kcdhem  means,  locatively,  what  is  in  front  (opposed 
to  Wior,  that  7vhich  is  behind),  Ps.  139^  Job  23^ ;  and,  especially,  the 
East,  this  being  the  region  which  (possibly  as  the  direction  from 
which  the  sun  rises)  was  regarded  as  in  front  in  reckoning  the 
quarters  of  the  compass  *  ;  or,  temporally,  what  is  before,  i.e.  '  ancient 
or  former  time'  (Bab.  kudmu  is  employed  in  both  these  senses). 
From  kc'dhem  comes  the  denominative  verb  kiddem,  which  means 
to  be  in  front  and  also  to  cofifront  in  a  hostile  sense  (cf.  the  Ar. 
'akdatna,  'cause  to  advance  against  the  enemy'). 

The  substantival  form  k'dh/h/u/n  only  occurs  in  our  passage  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  root,  the  main  explanations  of 
nahal  k^dhftmim  are  two  :  ( I )  '  torrent  of  antiquity '  (lit.  of  aficient 
times)  is  adopted  by  fflr "  xf'M"PP°^f  apxaiaiv  (perhaps  '  men  of  old 
time'),  2C  ('the  torrent  at  which  signs  and  mighty  acts  were  wrought 
for  Israel  from  ancient  times'),  Kimchi  ('the  torrent  that  was  there 
from  ancient  times'),  R.V.  ('that  ancient  river'),  Michaelis,  Justi, 
Boettger,  Bach.,  Reuss,  Oct.,  Vernes,  etc.;  (2)  '•torrent  of  {hostile) 
encounters^  suggested  by  Abulwalid,  and  adopted  by  Schnurrer,  Kdhler, 
Hollmann,  Ros.,  von  Gumpach,  Donaldson,  Ber.,  Kit,  etc. 

Why  the  Kishon,  rather  than  any  other  stream,  should  be  spoken 
of  as  an  ancient  torrent  is  not  clear.  The  only  obvious  explanation  is 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  it  had  a  long  history  behind  it ;  and  this 
explanation  is  also  demanded  by  the  rival  rendering  'torrent  of 
encounters,'  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  many  historical  battles 
had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kishon.  At  the  present 
day  such  a  title  as  '  torrent  of  battles '  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
Kishon  ;  since  we  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vale  of  Esdraelon 
is  the  historical  battle-field  of  Palestine:  cf.  Smith,  HG.  pp.  391  ff. 
But  the  inference  that  the  Hebrew  poet  knew  of  traditions  of  ancient 
battles  in  this  locality,  such  as  that  of  Thutmosi  ill.  against  the 
prince  of  Kadesh  and  his  aUies  (cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixvii),  appears  some- 
what precarious. 

Other  explanations  of  nahal  k'-dhfuniin  have  been  offered.  Thus 
Meier,  Cooke,  Grimme,  Driver  render  '  the  onrushing  torrent^  and, 
similarly.  Smith,  Segond,  'the  torrent  of  spates.'  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  such  a  sense  can  be  maintained.  The  verb  kadama 
in  Ar.  may  mean  '  to  advance,'  and  '  to  be  bold  in  attack ' ;  but  always 
with  the  implied  idea  of  going  in  front  of  (leading),  or  corning  in 
front  of  (meeting),  some  one  else  ;  and  the  transference  of  this  idea  to 
an  onrushing  stream  is  somewhat  remote.     Still  less  probable  is  the 


*  Similarly,   medhor,    '  behind '  =  ' on  the  west,'   Isa.   g'^^^Hj  ydmin,   '\!rx, 
right  ■= '  the  south,'  Ps.  89 12,  ^  is,  al. 
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sense,  ''winding  {i.e.  xelf-conf ranting  torrent^  adopted  by  Herder, 
The  fact  (noted  by  Mo.)  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation  that  in 
Ar.  kadiitn  (identical  with  our  form)  means  a  man  who  is  first  in 
attdcking  the  foe.,  and  so,  brave.,  courageous.  Thus  the  Heb.  phrase 
would  mean  '  the  torrent  of  heroes^  if,  as  might  be  the  case,  the 
word  was  employed  in  Heb.  in  the  Ar.  sense.* 

The  Versions  not  already  noticed  are  not  helpful :  I?"  '  Cadumim ' ; 
Si^  »  V>;  o^  (with  3  erroneously  for  5),  Ar.  id.  ;  fflt'^,  0.  Kabrja-fifi ;  ffi^ 
KadijfieifjL ;  'A.  Kava-ctvcop  (connecting  with  D^p  'east  wind'). 

The  emendation  adopted  above  follows  the  private  suggestion  of 
Ball;  and  has  been  independently  adopted,  as  regards  DO'Hp,  by  Ehr.t 
It  assumes  that  it  is  natural  to  find  in  the  stichos  a  verbal  parallel 
to  DQ"13  of  stichos  a ;  and  that  the  first  occurrence  of  ?n3  is  an 
erroneous  insertion,  made  to  explain  the  substantive  D'^D^p  when 
this  latter  had  taken  the  place  of  the  verbal  form  DOIp.  The  form  of 
the  distich,  with  its  identical  term  and  inverted  order  in  the  parallel 
stichoi,  may  be  compared  with  v.'^^. 

It  is  true  that  the  sense  obtained  through  the  emendation  involves 
something  of  a  hysteron-proteron  ;  since,  strictly  speaking,  the  torrent 
'  came  in  front  of  the  Cana'anites  in  their  flight  before  it  '  swept  them 
away '  in  their  attempt  to  cross  it :  yet  we  have  no  right  to  demand 
an  accurately  logical  sequence  from  the  poet ;  and  it  is  legitimate  to 
explain  the  second  verb  as  to  some  extent  explanatory  of  the  first — 
the  torrent  swept  them  away  because  it  confronted  them  in  their  flight. 

The  numerous  other  emendations  which  have  been  oflfered  need 
not  be  noticed. 

Biess  thou^  my  soul,  the  might  of  Yahiveh  !     Reading  '•K'SJ  *^^3n 

mn-  ry.      3^  t'y  "•tJ'SJ  ""^inn   is   barely  intelligible.      The    Imperfect 

^3*nJn  has  been  taken  as  a  pictorial  description  of  past  events  (R.V. 

marg.  '  thou  hast  trodden  down '  ;  properly,  '  thou  treadest  down ' : 
cf.  the  use  of  the  Imperf.  in  Ex.  15*^  ^0''D3''  nbhn  'The  deeps  cover 

them ' ! — where  the  tense,  in  describing  a  past  event,  emphasizes 
'the  process  introducing  it  and  preliminary  to  its  complete  execu- 
tion':  Driver,  Tenses,  §270);  or  as  a  Jussive  in  place  of  the  Im- 
perative (so  R.V.  text  '  March  on ').     TV  is  taken  either  as  the  direct 

*  On  nouns  of  this  form  used  in  Heb.  in  an  active  sense,  cf.  G-K.  §  84'  m.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remark  that,  in  miphrds  v.  i'',  gdraph  v.  21,  we  have  instances  of 
words  of  which  the  meaning  would  be  obscure,  were  it  not  for  the  clear  elucidation 
offered  by  Ar. 

X  So  also  (since  the  writing  of  the  above  noU)  Gressmann  in  Die  A?tfiinge 
Israels,  p.  186.  Rothstein  adopts  the  same  verbal  form  in  the  plur.  ;  but 
emends  the  remainder  of  the  line  beyond  recognition — DflDSID   D^D  ID^p 

T     :    :  -         •  -  :  '• 

'The  waters  confronted  their  chariots.' 
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accusative  (R.V.  ntarg.\  and  explained  as  abstract  'strength'  for 
concrete  'the  strong'  (so  U 'Conculca  anima  mea  robustos') ;  or  as 
an  adverbial  accusative  'with  strength'  (R.V.  text,  €  fl1pri3  :  cf.  G-K. 
§  118^).  Upon  either  interpretation  we  have,  if  not  'simple  bathos' 
(Mo.),  at  any  rate  a  very  weak  conclusion  to  the  strophe;  and,  as  Mo. 
rightly  remarks,  'most  inappropriate  as  the  conclusion  of  vv?^-^^^ 
which  tell  how  heaven  and  earth  conspired  to  destroy  Sisera.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sense  offered  by  the  stichos  as  restored  above, 
viz,  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  to  Yahweh  as  the  controller  of  the 
powers  of  nature  which  assisted  Israel,  is  very  suitable  to  the  context ; 
and  may  be  compared  with  Ex.  15^,  where,  after  allusion  to  the  over- 
whelming of  the  Egyptian  hosts  by  the  Red  Sea  (as  the  Cana'anites 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Kishon),  the  poet  exclaims — 

'Thy  right  hand,  O  Yahweh,  is  glorious  in  power ; 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Yahweh,  dasheth  in  pieces  the  enemy.' 

The  use  of  iho.  Jussive  CJ^Sri)  in  place  of  the  Imperative  is  scarcely 
to  be  termed  'rare'  (Mo.,  referring  to  ^DIIO) :  cf  ch.  7"^  Hos.  14=",  f§3 
(Kf.^n  Juss.  coupled  with  the  Imperat.  np) ;  Ps.  51 8-9,  J^sw  Quss_  ^hree 
times,  alongside  of  the  Imperat.  four  times  in  the  two  following 
verses);  Ps.  71^*  (Juss.  twice;  parallel  to  Imperat.  twice  in  v.'^'^); 
7iiii).2i^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Imperative  may  have  been 
originally  written  :  cf  '•C'SJ  ""Sin  in  Ps.  103  ^•'''. 

The  corruption  of  '•3130  into  ''3"nn  is  likely ;  3  and  T  being  very 
similar  in  the  old  character,  nin^  TV  may  have  been  written  "•  Ty,  and 
the  "^  subsequently  omitted  through  accident.  That  Hin^  was  some- 
times thus  abbreviated  into  "•  is  proved  by  Jer.  6  ",  where  mrT"  non 
of  ?^  is  read  as  TlOn  by  ffi;  and  by  Judg.  19'*^,  where  nin''  JT'a  is 
clearly  an  error  for  'n''3.     Cf  Driver,  NHTS.-  p.  Ixix.  n"^. 

Mo.'s    suggestion,    combining    part    of    the    preceding    stichos, 

T'y  "'tJ'S:  'i\y\  D'^O^Ij?  ^JPIJ  (similarly   La.)  is  condemned,  if  by  nothing 

else,  by  the  monstrosity  ^B'SJ.*    The  emendation  of  Ruben  (adopted 

by  Cheyne,  JQR.  x.  p.  566  ;  EB.  2652)  is  an  example  of  how  not  to 
use  the  Assyr.  dictionary. 

22.  loud  beat.  Lit.  '  hammered '  {sc.  the  ground).  Cf  the  English 
expressions,  'the  hammer  of  countless  hoofs' ;  'to  hammer  along  the 
road,'  used  of  pushing  a  horse  to  a  fast  pace  on  the  hard  road.  R.V. 
and  most  moderns  render  'did  stamp.'  The  Versions  treat  ^O^JH 
either  as  passive  {f&^  (veTroBla-drja-av,  ^^  dneKOTTTja-av,  6.  dvfKoirrja-av, 
5C  NQ7n5^*K  'were  drawn  off,'  i.e.  possibly  pulled  or  broken  off)  or 

*  The  fern,  subst.  K>DJ  occurs  some  forty-nine  times  in  the  O.T.  in  the  plural 
with  the  fern,  termination,  and  never  with  the  masc.  termination  ;  the  form  D^fSJ 
in  Ezek.  13^0  being  clearly  an  error  for  D''{J'Dn  'free.' 
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intransitive  (F  'ceciderunt,'  S^  ^\^U,  Ar.  ki-;— all  meaning  'fell,' 
or,  as  we  should  say  'stumbled' ;  cf.  the  rendering  of  ffi°).  Similarly, 
Kimchi  explains  that  the  form  is  'a  stative  ;  as  though  he  said,  the 

horses'  hoofs  were  battered  (1?0?n3)  through  excessive  galloping  in 
the  battle.'  The  same  view  is  taken  by  other  Jewish  interpreters, 
and  is  adopted  by  A.V.,  'Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken,  etc' 
Mo.,  who  favours  this  interpretation,  vocalizes  the  verb  as  a  passive 

^Opn  (Pu'al  not  elsewhere  found).     Against  it,  we  may  remark  that 

horses'  /ioo/s  are  not  very  likely  to  be  injured  by  excessive  galloping,* 
more  especially  on  a  plain  which  must  have  been  largely  in  the 
condition  of  a  swamp  owing  to  the  heavy  rain-storm  (cf.  c/i.  4^*  nofe) ; 
and  further,  if  the  poet  meant  that  they  were  broke7i  or  bruised,  he 
would  scarcely  have  expressed  this  by  stating  that  they  were  hahimered 
through  themselves  striking  the  ground. 

Probably  a  passive  sense  is  given  to  \u>T\  by  the  Versions  and  early 
interpreters  owing  to  the  prep.  |D  'from'  or  'through'  of  the  suc- 
ceeding stichos  as  it  stands  in  |^,  which  seems  to  denote  the  source 
of  the  action  denoted  by  "ID/TI.     Cf.,  however,  the  note  following. 

Smith,  who  adopts  the  vocalization  as  a  passive  ^D?n_  renders  as 

an  active  'thudded';  but  this  term,  which  commonly  denotes  the 
dull,  dead  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  is  not  very  happy. 

the  horses.     Reading  plur.  D''D1D  with   Bu.,   Kit.  BH.,  Gress.,   by 

taking  over  the  D  from  the  commencement  of  the  following  stichos. 
Cf.  ffiS  Si\ 

off  galloped,  off  galloped.  Reading  ^nrTl  lintT^  as  suggested  by 
Kit.,  BH.  Cf.  ffi°  a-Trovbfj  ea-irevaav.  The  verb  "im  occurs  again  of 
a  galloping  horse  in  Nah.  3 2.     pj  reads  ni"in^  ni"in^O  'through  the 

galloping,  galloping'  (Suspended  Construct  State:  cf.  Gen.  14^''). 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  J3  belonging  to  D^DID  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  stichos  came  erroneously  to  be  prefixed  to  1~im  1"im, 
and  this  was  then  treated  as  '1"im  "liniD,  i.e.  as  an  abbreviated  plur. 
substantive  (on  the  use  of  such  abbreviations,  cf  footnote  %  p.  124). 
Adopting  our  emendation,  the  couplet  offers  two  stichoi  parallel  in 
sense,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  such  parallelism  (either  synonymous 
or  climactic  :  cf.  Additional  note,  p.  169)  is  characteristic  of  the  poem : 

*  The  modern  Syrian  horse  has  particularly  good  legs  and  feet,  and  !s  usually 
shod  with  plates  ;  but  in  ancient  times  horses  appear  to  have  gone  unshod. 
Isa.  5^8  refers  to  the  hardness  of  the  hoofs  of  the  Assyrian  horses  ('like  flint'),  as 
a  proof  of  their  power  to  n sist  wear  and  tear ;  but  w'hether  this  implies  that 
trouble  was  common  with  the  feet  of  ordinary  horses  is  doubtful. 
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whereas  the  synthetic  form  of  parallelism,  which  is  ofifered  by  %t  in 
this  distich,  is  comparatively  rare  (cf  z,z/,^^>-^enAdhy 

The  repeated  dahani  daharii  is  intended  to  represent  the  three- 
fold beat  of  a  horse's  gallop  ;  and  does  so  most  accurately  with  the 
main  ictus  on  the  third  beat  ;  as  in  the  final  movement  of  the 
overture  to  Rossini's  Guillaione  Tell.  Virgil  represents  the  gallop 
by  the  familiar  dactylic  line,  Aen.  viii.  596, 

*  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum' ; 

and  this  dactylic  rhythm  is  adopted  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  My 
Hunting  Song : 

•  Hark  to  them,  ride  to  them,  beauties  !  as  on  they  go, 
Leaping  and  sweeping  away  in  the  vale  below'  ; 

but  the  dactylic  measure  is  not  quite  so  true  as  the  anapaestic.  In 
Ps.  68^'  ?^  ^'  we  find  the  measure  H.li£;  yiddodhftn  yiddSdhicn, 
'  Kings  of  hosts  are  running,  are  running'  which  is  again  intended 
to  represent  the  sound  of  a  cavalcade  galloping  away  in  the  distance. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  rhythm  of  Browning's  Hoio  they  brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  : 

'  I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ; 
I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three.' 

his  chargers.  Heb.  ^abbiraw,  lit.  'his  strong  ones.'  The  term  is 
used  elsewhere  of  horses  in  Jer.  8  '^,  47  ^,  50  ^^  Horses  at  this 
period  were  employed  in  chariots,  and  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  for 
riding  purposes  ;  but  since  the  functions  of  chariotry  in  warfare  were 
akin  to  those  of  cavalry  in  later  times,  the  rendering  '  chargers '  may 
be  held  to  be  justified. 

23.  Curse  ye,  curse  ye  Meroz .'    Reading  liis  TilO  1">iS   in  place 

of  1^     nin^  "=]S^0  -|»N  rhO  nix    '"Curse    ye    Meroz"!    said  the 

Angel  of  Yahweh,'  which  is  plainly  unrhythmical  (five  beats).  Such 
an  allusion  to  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  in  this  ancient  poem  is  also 
somewhat  unexpected  (cf  ch.  2  ^  note,  end).  Probably  "IIIN  became 
corrupted  into  "IDK  'he  said';  and  the  natural  query 'Who  said?' 
was  answered  by  supplying  a  subject — 'the  Angel  of  Yahweh.' 

Meroz  is  only  mentioned  here,  and  the  site  is  unidentified.  The 
modern  Murassas,  four  miles  north  of  Besan,  which  is  doubtfully 
advocated  by  Buhl  {Gcogr.  p.  217)  after  Guerin,  is  not  philologically 
connected  with  the  Heb.  name  ;  and  conjectures  that  Meroz  is  the 
corruption  of  some  better  known  name  (cf.  the  suggestions  cited  by 
Mo.  SBOT.)  are  necessarily  futile,  since  we  have  no  guide  as  to  the 
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locality  of  the  city.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  curse  took  practical 
effect,  and  the  city  with  its  inhabitants  was  destroyed  by  the  Israelites, 
and  never  subsequently  rebuilt.  Cf.  the  fate  of  Penuel  {ch.  8 ^-^i")  and 
Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  {ch.  21  ^"'^)  in  similar  circumstances. 

For  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Yahwch.  Possibly  Meroz  was 
situated  somewhere  upon  the  line  of  the  enemy's  flight ;  and,  like 
Succoth  and  Penuel  on  the  occasion  of  Gide'on's  rout  of  the  Midianites 
closed  its  gates  when  it  might  have  aided  by  cutting  off  the  fugitives, 
or  by  supplying  the  pursuers  with  much  needed  refreshment. 

mid  the  heroes.  Heb.  bag-_s^ibborim  as  in  v.^^.  So  R.V.  viarg. 
'among  the  mighty.'    R.V.  text  'against  the  mighty'  is  less  probable. 

24.  Most  blessed  of  women  be  Jdel.  |^'s  addition  of  '  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,'  which  spoils  the  balance  of  the  couplet,  is  a  prosaic 
gloss  derived  from  ch.  4  ^^. 

tent-dwelling  wotnen.  Lit.  '  women  in  the  tent.'  Cf.  the  phrase  '  the 
tent-dwellers'  applied  to  the  Bedawin  on  the  farther  east  of  Jordan  in 
ch.  8  ".  Mo.  compares  the  Ar.  expression  ^ahlu-lwabar,  '  the  people 
of  the  hair-cloth  tents.' 

25.  a  lordly  dish.  Lit  'a  dish  oi  {i.e.  fit  for)  nobles.'  Heb.  sephel 
occurs  once  again  in  ch.  6  •***  to  denote  the  dish  or  basin  into  which 
Gide'on  wrung  the  dew  from  the  fleece.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
cognate  languages  in  a  similar  sense.  Cheyne's  emendation  {EB. 
2313)  'a  bowl  of  bronze'  (TIN  deduced  from  Bab.  urudu)  is 
uncalled-for. 

curds.     Cf.  ch.  4  ^^  note. 

26.  Her  hand  to  the  peg,  etc.  Against  the  view  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  Sisera's  death  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  ch.  4  ^i « ,  cf. 
pp.  79  f.  Cooke's  contention  {Comin.)  that  'according  to  the  paral- 
lelism of  Hebrew  poetry  her  hand  and  her  right  hand  mean  the  same 
thing ;  and  so  should  nail  and  workmen's  hammer,  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated.    Cf.  Prov.  3  ^®  : 

'  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand  ; 
In  her  left  hand  are  riches  and  honour.' 

So  also  Cant.  2^,  8^  The  only  difference  in  our  passage  is  that  the 
poet  has  chosen  to  ns& yddhdh  'her  hand'  instead  oi s'moldh  'her  left 
hand.'     ffi"'^,  IL,  V,  Ar.  explain  correctly  as  '  her  left  hand.' 

she  stretched  forth.  Heb.  n^npCJ'n  apparently  a  plur.  form,  but 
probably  intended  for  a  sing.* 

*  The  view  that  in  this  and  a  few  other  cases  we  have  the  remains  of  an 
emphatic  form  of  the  Imperfect,  akin  to  the  Ar.  modus  ener^icus  i,  yaktulanna 
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the  maul  of  theivorkmen.  Heb.  halmuth' dtnelim.  The  expression 
has  caused  difficulty.  The  term  halmuth^  from  hdlam  '  to  hammer,' 
should  represent  the  implement  described  under  the  term  niakkebhetk 
in  c/i.  4^^  i.e.  a  hammer  or  heavy  wooden  mallet ;  but  elsewhere  in 
Heb.  substantives  ending  in  -I'/th  are  secondary  formations  denoting 
abstract  qualities*  ;  cf.  G-K.  §  Z6  k.  The  real  existence  of  a  concrete 
derivative  from  hdlam  is,  however,  a  reasonable  assumption  ;  and 
possibly  the  true  form  of  the  subst.  should  be  halmath.  The  Heb. 
verb  'dmal,  from  which  'dmclim  is  derived,  commonly  means  to  toil 
(i.e.  to  labour,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  weariness  or  painful 
endeavour) ;  and  all  its  occurrences  are,  with  possibly  one  exception 
(see  below),  very  late.  The  subst.  'dmdl,  which  occurs  both  in  early 
and  late  literature,  usually  denotes,  in  its  earlier  occurrences,  trouble ; 
and  the  sense  toil  or  labour  is  only  found  in  the  later  literature, 
especially  Ecclesiastes.  The  subst.  'dmel  (of  which  our  form  is  the 
plur.)  means  a  labourer  in  Prov.  16^',  and  is  coupled  with  the  cognate 
verb: — 'The  appetite  of  the  labourer  laboureth  for  him.'  This 
passage  occurs  in  the  central  section  of  Prov.,  which  many  scholars 
regard  as  pre-exilic  ;  though  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  views  the 
whole  book  as  the  product  of  post-exilic  times.  The  word  occurs 
twice  in  Job  in  the  sense  sufferer ;  and,  in  an  adjectival  sense,  toiling, 
five  times  in  Ecclesiastes  f.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  'dmelim  in  our 
passage  is  commonly  regarded  with  grave  suspicion.     Mo.  remarks, 

'DvOy  does  not  mean  artisans  (smiths,  carpenters),  but  men  who 
are  worn  out,  or  wear  themselves  out,  with  toil  and  hardships ; 
"hammer  of  hard-working  (or  weary)  men"  is  a  singular  metonymy 
for  a  heavy  hammer  ! ' 

Such  a  statement  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  cognate  languages 
prove  that  the  root  can  be  used  in  the  general  sense  of  work,  apart 
from  the  connotations  noticed  above.     Thus  Ar.  'amila  means  'to 


for  the  ordinary  yaktulu,  is  rejected  by  G-K.  §  47  -4  ;  yet  seems,  at  least  in  our 
passage,  to  be  by  no  means  improbable.  Cf.  the  Phoenician  form  |DOyS 
occurring  in  the  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmun'azar  king  of  §idon 
{CIS.  I.  i.  no.  3,  11.  sf.):-''JK'  336^0  thv  f  331^03  JDOV^  ^K1  'and  let 
him  not  superimpose  upon  this  resting-place  the  chamber  of  a  second  resting- 
place.'  |DDJ?S  which  recurs  in  II.  7.21,  may  be  compared  with  the  Ar.  modus 
energicus  li.  yaktulan.  Cooke  [NSI.  pp.  34  f.)  treats  iDDV  as  a  suffix-form 
'carry  me';  an  explanation  which  involves  a  highly  forced  and  unnatural  treat- 
ment of  the  context. 

If  ^3^/'t^'^  be  not  an  energetic  form,  the  alternative  is  to  vocalize  it  as  a 
suffix-form  ni)n?Ei*n    and  to  treat  rlT'  &s  sm  accusativus  pendens: — 'her  hand, 

T  V  T     :      •    '  T  T 

to  the  peg  she  stretched  it  forth.' 

*  The  forms  are  mostly  late.     A  complete  list  of  them  is  given  by  Konig, 
Lehrgebavde  der  hebrdischen  Sfrache,  ii,  i,  pp.  205  f. 
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work  or  make,'  'amal  'work  or  occupation,'  'amil  'artisan';  Aram. 
^amal  'to  labour';  Bab.  nhnelu*  'the  produce  of  work,'  i.e.  'gain 
or  possession.'  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  supposing  that 
'dmelim  may  denote  'workmen'  generally,  without  the  connotation  of 
toil  or  weariness. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  correctly  elucidated  by  %^  fZv^l>]J 

"j;-^)  'to  the  carpenter's  mallet,'  Ar.  z^.,  %  pnsn  KDans!'  'to  the 

mallet  of  the  smiths,'  F  '  ad  fabrorum  malleos '  (treating  niD?n  as  a 

plur.).  ffi^,  'A.  ets  (T(f)vpav  KOTricovrav  interpret  Dvl^J?  in  accordance 
with  customary  Heb.  usage.  (&^^  els  drrorofias  naraKonap  {^  aara- 
KonrSiv)  misunderstands. 

she  smote.     Lit.  '  hammered.' 

destroyed.  Heb.  mdh^kd^  which  only  occurs  here  in  the  O.T.,  is 
explained  from  New  Heb.  and  Aram.  '  wipe  out  or  erase,'  Ar.  mahakd 
'utterly  destroy,  annihilate.' 

^pierced  through.  The  Heb.  verb  hdlaph  commonly  means  to  pass 
on.,  or  pass  away  ;  but  is  here  used  transitively  '  passed  (i.e.  pierced) 
through.'  This  usage  is  substantiated  by  Job  20  2*, '  The  bow  of  bronze 
pierces  him  through'  {tahl^phehu).,  where  'bow'  is  used  metonymically 
for  the  arrow  which  is  shot  from  it.     Mo.  explains  '  demolishes,'  lit. 

'causes  to  pass  away,'  quoting  Isa.  24^  ph  1Q?n  in  support  of  the 
causative  usage.  This,  however,  probably  means  '  they  have  passed 
by  {i.e.   overstepped)   the   ordinance'   (cf.  ||  nilin  Y\'2]3  'they  have 

transgressed  the  laws ')  and  not  '  they  have  abolished '  it. 

27,  'Twixtherfeety  etc.     The  passage  is  discussed  on  p.  80. 

undone.  Driver's  rendering.  Heb.  sddhiidh  means  lit.  'treated' 
with  violence.'  ! 

28.  and  exclaimed.      Heb.  33"'n\     The  verb  yibbebh,  which  oniyi 

occurs  here  in  O.T.,  is  explained  from  Aram.,  in  \w\nch  yabbebh  means 
'blow  the  trumpet,'  and  also  'raise  a  shout';  being  used  in  this 
atter  sense  by  S>^  to  translate  Heb.  ynn  in  ch.  7^1,  i  Sam.  4^  17  ^O; 

Ps.  47 ^  66 ^  al.     In  New  Heb.  the  verb  means  'to  lament'  over  a, 

corpse.     Thus  U  renders  'et  ululabat,'  So^  A'Hin  >0,  Ar.   i.j;u-vaL?-. 

(Sr^%  however,  renders  koi  Karendvdavfv,  S>^  ZoOl  |i3.»,,SD,  ^T  NpHDI 

*  With  nlnielu  with  preformative  n  from  sj^'OV,  cf.  nimeku  from  VpDy, 
nunedu  from   VlDV. 
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'and  looked  attentively';  ;>.,  apparently,  t23J11  or  pi^nni.  This 
latter  verb  is  adopted  by  Klostermann,  Marquart,  No.,  La.,  Zapletal, 
and  is  favoured  by  Bu.  and  Cooke  {Cotnm.). 

the  lattice.  ■  Heb.  hd-esnabh.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  term  is 
uncertain.  It  occurs  again  in  Prov.  7*^  (||  hallon  'window,'  as  in  our 
passage) ;  and  in  Ecclus.  42  '^  f,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  means  of 
gazing  on  the  street.  The  conventional  rendering,  which  we  have 
adopted,  is  that  which  is  given  by  ffi'^^,  0.,  8ia  r^y  hiKTv(OTr]i  (so,  in 
Prov.,  F  '  cancellos ').  ST  NJT'yx,  apparently  '  wood-work,'  perhaps  has 
the  same  meaning,  ffi^,  however,  renders  eKros  to\>  to^ikov  '  througk 
the  loop-hole';  while  "B  'de  coenaculo,'  SS^  ^i-^SdZD^  ,_LD 
think  of  an  upper  chamber  or  colonnade  (^vaTos). 

tarrieth.  On  the  Heb.  form  nnx  (for  nriN  or  nnx),  cf.  G-K.  §  64^. 

the  clatter.  Heb.  pa''''}ne,  lit.  'strokes,'  here  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
hoof-beats  of  the  chariot-horses. 

29.  Her  wisest  princesses.  As  Mo.  remarks,  '  there  is  a  fine  irony 
in  the  allusion  to  the  wisdom  of  these  ladies,  whose  prognostications 
were  so  wide  of  the  truth.' 

make    anszver.     Reading    plur.    n3''3yn     in    place    of   fH    n33yp| 

'answereth  her'  (sing,  with  suffix),  which  is  impossible  after  the 
plur.  n^nilb'  niO^n.     An   equally  possible  alternative  is  to  emend 

nJ03n  for  niOSn 'The  wisest  one  of  her  princesses  answereth  her.' 

So    Y)     '  Una    sapientior    ceteris    uxoribus    ejus '  ;    3>^    AVn  >  n  ^> 

IALq.  NS;  Ar.  id. 

Yea.,  she  returneth  her  reply.  She  tries  to  quiet  her  anxiety  by 
making  herself  the  most  reassuring  answer.     |l|  adds  n?  'to  herself,' 

which  destroys  the  balance  of  the  couplet  by  adding  a  fourth  beat  to 
the  stichos. 

30.  A  damsel.,  two  da^nsels.  Heb.  rdham  (which  elsewhere  in  O.T, 
means  'womb')  occurs  in  plur.  with  the  meaning  'girl-slaves'  in  the 
inscription  of  the  Moabite  stone,  1.  17. 

for  every  man.  Lit.  '  for  the  head  of  a  man '  ;  i.e.,  as  we  might 
say,  '  per  head.' 

of  dyed  stuffs  etnbroidered.  Lit.  '  of  dyed  stuffs,  embroidery,'  the 
two  substantives  being  in  apposition. 

Two  dyed  embroideries.  Lit.  'a  dyed  piece  of  two  embroideries. 
This  may  be  understood  as  the  dual  of  what  would  be  in  the  sing,  'a 
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dyed  piece  of  embroidery '  (^nopT  y3V)    the  dual  termination  of  the 

second  (genitival)  subst.  sufficing  to  throw  the  whole  compound 
expression   into   the   dual.      Cf.    sing.  3X  D^H  'a   father's   house   or 

family,'  plur.  rii3X  IT'S  'families':  G-K.  §  124/-.     R.V.'s  rendering, 

'  of  divers  colours  of  embroidery  on  both  sides '  (the  explanation  of 
Kimchi  and  Levi  ben-Gershon),  can  hardly  be  correct. 

The  manner  in  which  the  terms  meaning  'dyed  stuff'  and  'em- 
broidery '  are  repeated  and  combined  in  the  three  final  stichoi  of  the 
strophe  is  somewhat  strange ;  and  various  alterations  and  omissions 
have  been  proposed.  We  need  only  notice  the  reconstruction  sug- 
gested by  Bu.,  which  reduces  the  three  stichoi  to  two,  each  containing 
three  beats  : — 

T-;  '-t:*  t:-         -: 

'  Spoil  of  a  piece  or  two  of  dyed  stuff  for  Sisera  ; 
Spoil  of  a  piece  or  two  of  embroidery  for  my  neck.' 

Here  '3V  '3V  and  'pi  'p"l  are  brought  into  exact  analogy  with 
DTlDm  Dm  'a  damsel  or  two.'  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  rearrangement  is  not  too  precise  and  formal  to  represent 
the  original.  |^,  as  it  stands,  is  susceptible  of  the  rendering  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text ;  and  in  its  repetition,  which  may  be 
paralleled  by  7/.^^,  it  exhibits  affinity  to  the  climactic  parallelism  which 
is  so  marked  elsewhere  in  the  Song  (cf.  Additional  note,  pp.  169  f.). 
It  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  way  in  which  the  women's 
thoughts  run  on  in  prospect  of  the  spoil.  Cf.  the  passage  from 
Virgil,  Aen.  xi.  782,  cited  by  Ros.  and  others  : — 

'  Femineo  praedae  et  spoliorum  ardebat  amore.' 

for  the  neck  of  the  queen.  Reading  7JK'  'queen'  (cf  Ps.  45^,  f§  •<>, 
Neh.  2^),  after  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  in  place  of  ilffll  y^'f^  'spoil.' 
So  Ben,  Wellh.,  Stade,  Get.,  Oort,  Schlogl,  Kit.,  Driver,  etc.  The 
reading  of  Iffll  can  only  mean  'for  the  neck  of  the  spoil,'  which  fails  to 
yield  sense  ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  follow  Michaelis,  Schnurrer, 
Ros.,  and  several  of  the  older  commentators  in  explaining  'the  spoil' 
as  referring  to  the  beasts  of  burden  captured  from  the  foe,  which  are 
to  be  led  in  triumph  decked  with  the  dyed  raiment,  etc.  ;  nor  is  it 
Hkely  that  Justi  is  right  in  suggesting  (after  Mendelssohn)  that  'the 
spoil '  refers  to  the  captured  damsels  previously  mentioned.  Levi 
ben  Gershon  explains  as  /"/C  vV3  '  owners  of  spoil '  ;  and  similarly 
Hollmann  supposes  an  ellipse  of  tJ'''K  before  7r^ — 'man  of  spoil' 
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(cf.  A.V.  '  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil ') :  but  such 
an  ellipse  is  impossible.     It  would  be  easier  to  follow  W.  Green  (1753) 

in  vocalizing  as  an  active  participle  t>v)  'spoiler';  as  is  suggested 

by  the  rendering  S""  ]lOlib>  1?0»     \^  {hx.  id.).     Kimchi  explains 

'for  the  necks  of  the  spoil '  as  equivalent  to  '  on  the  head  of  the  spoil,' 
the  sense  intended  being  that  '  the  garments  are  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  spoil  to  give  them  to  the  captain  of  the  host.'  He  thus  seems 
to  regard  '  the  spoil '  as  referring  to  the  captives  generally ;  an  ex- 
planation which  is  without  analogy.  R.V.,  'on  the  necks  of  the 
spoil,'  apparently  assumes  that  the  passage  means  that  the  garments 
are  on  the  necks  of  the  spoil  (captives  or  slain  ?)  before  they  become 

a  booty  ;  but  the  explanation  of?  as  'on'  ('belonging  to')  is  very 
harsh  and  improbable. 

aSc^    Ti^    Tpaxr]^<p    avTov    (^  rrepl    TpdxrjXov    avTov)    cr/cCXa  ;  IL    '  circa 

cervices    ejus    spolia' ;      E    nniS     bv     p'W^     ^11'^     ^D ;      i.e. 

bh^  (1''"iX^y^)  ilXIV^   'for  his  {i.e.    Sisera's)  neck  as  a  spoil';   and 

this  is  adopted  by  Meier,  Hilliger,  Stu.    ffi''  7rep\  t6v  rpdxn^ov  airov, 

i.e.  iTX^^*^.  omitting  i?StJ'  :   so   No.,   La.,   Kent.     The  original  of  U, 

'supellex  varia  ad  ornanda  colla  congeritur,'  is  not  clear. 

Further,  Donaldson,  Reuss,  Gra.,  Smith,  etc.,  read  b?^  ^"IX^VP  'a 

T  T  •     T-  : 

spoil  for  my  neck' ;  while  Bu.,  Cooke  adopt  the  reading  "'■)X!)V?  'for 
my  neck '  simply. 

31.  .S"^  perish,  etc.  The  couplet  is  regarded  by  Meier,  Winter 
[ZATW.  ix.  223  ff.),  Bu.,  etc.,  as  an  addition,  in  the  style  of  the 
Psalms,  made  to  the  poem  in  later  times.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  it  forms  a  most  effective  conclusion.  As  Mo.  remarks, 
the  single  word  ''So''  brings  the  whole  course  of  events  before  our 
eyes  again,  culminating  in  Sisera's  '  death  by  a  woman's  hand,  dis- 
grace worse  than  death  ;  the  anguish  and  dismay  of  those  who  loved 
him,'  which  the  poet,  with  consummate  art,  leaves  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  embodied  in  the  phrase  'thy 
friends '  (lit.  '  those  that  love  thee ')  first  comes  into  prominence  at  a 
later  age  (Ex.  20",  the  explanatory  extension  of  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, probably  E^ ;  Hosea',  and  Deuteronomy) ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  was  wholly  unthought  of  in  much  earlier  times. 

thy  friends.  Reading  ?j^nnx  with  F,  §3^.,  in  place  of  ilE  vnnx  'his 
friends.' 

An  echo  of  the  couplet  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  first  three 
verses  of  Ps.  68,  which  later  on  {vv.'^-'^-^^)  shows  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  poem. 
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A  DETAILED  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  RHYTHM 
OF  THE  SONG  OF  DEBORAH. 

A  more  detailed  presentation  of  the  rhythmical  scheme  of  the  Song 
of  Deborah,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  scheme  is  reproduced  in 
our  English  rendering,  may  be  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  method 
of  early  Hebrew  poetical  composition.  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked (p.  96),  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  like  English  poetry,  pos- 
sesses no  regularly  quantitative  system  of  metre  ;  but  is  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  so  many  ictih  or  rhythmical  beats  to  the  line, 
the  intervening  unstressed  syllables  being  governed  by  the  possibilities 
of  pronunciation  rather  than  by  any  strict  rule.  It  is  feasible,  how- 
ever, both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  to  divide  the  stichoi  into  'feet,' 
with  a  view  to  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  correspondence 
which  may  be  obtained  between  the  original  and  its  translation  ;  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  this  in  the  comparison  which  is 
offered  below. 

Such  a  division  of  the  Hebrew  original  into  'feet'  also  serves  to 
illustrate  the  position  of  the  ictus  and  its  relationship  to  the  accom- 
panying unstressed  syllables.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Song 
contains,  in  all,  298  'feet.'  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  frequent  con- 
catenation of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  is  ^•^±.^  i.e.  the 
anapaest,*  this  'foot'  occuring  115  times.  Closely  similar  to  this  is 
the  'foot'  which  contains  an  additional  syllable  as  a  weak  (unstressed) 
ending,  i.e.  i^^^i::^.;  and  this  is  found  13  times.  Further,  we  find, 
with  an  additional  unstressed  syllable  before  the  ictus,  ^>:i^J-,  31 
times ;  and,  with  a  weak  ending,  ^  ^  ^  —  is:,  twice.  Rarely,  four 
unstressed  syllables  precede  the  ictus;  ^^^^s,  4  times  ;  but  there 
is  no  instance  of  such  a  '  foot '  with  an  additional  syllable  as  a  weak 
ending.  Next  to  the  'anapaest,'  the  most  frequent  'foot'  is  the 
*  iambus,'  ^  —,  this  occurring  77  times  ;  and,  corresponding  to  this 
with  a  weak  ending,  mjIh,  25  times.  Not  infiequently,  a  word  of  a 
single  syllable  may  bear  the  ictus,  unaccompanied  by  any  unstressed 
syllable;  —,  12  times.  Such  an  ictus  may  be  followed  by  a  weak 
ending,  —^,  19  times.  | 

It  thus  appears  that,  out  of  the  298  'feet'  in  the  poem,  192,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  are  either  h^—  ot  ^—  in  form;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  this  proportionate  relationship  of  stressed  to  unstressed 

*  The  term  'anapaest'  is  used  loosely  to  denote  two  unstressed  syllables 
followed  by  the  stress,  and  not  necessarily  two  sAor/  syllables  followed  by  a 
lon^;  since  it  is  possible  in  Hebrew  for  an  unstressed  syllable  to  be  long 
by  nature. 

:J:  In  this  analysis,  Furtive  Pathah  is  not  reckoned  as  a  weak  ending.  'Ihus 
maddtc^'  is  reckoned  as  ii  ±,  not  as  H  ..i.  i^. 
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syllables  is  (speaking  generally)  characteristic  of  other  examples  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  reason  why  an  anapaestic  or  iambic  'foot,' 
with  such  variations  as  we  have  noted,  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
rhythm,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  tonic  syllable  is 
always  either  the  ultimate  or  penultimate  syllable  of  a  word,  the 
accented  ultimate  being  by  far  the  most  frequent  (in  the  Song  239 
instances,  as  against  59  instances  of  the  accented  penultimate) ; 
while  the  throwing  of  the  accent  farther  back  than  the  penultimate 
syllable  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  find  a  dactylic 
'foot,'  —^^-j  while  the  trochaic  'foot,'  —  ^,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
comparatively  uncommon.  In  English,  on  the  contrary,  the  accented 
penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  greatly  prevails  over  the 
accented  ultimate  ;  and  a  dactylic  or  trochaic  measure  is  therefore 
natural,  and  indeed,  at  times,  unavoidable.  The  comparative 
prevalence  of  dactyhc  or  trochaic  'feet'  in  our  English  rendering  of 
the  Song  will  be  found  to  be  the  feature  which  most  markedly 
militates  against  close  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  original. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  English  language  is  rich  in  weighty  mono- 
syllables ;  and  the  use  of  these  enables  us  largely  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  the  Hebrew  rhythm  by  bringing  the  z'cius  down  to  the  final 
syllable  of  the  '  foot'  * 

The  fact  is  familiar  to  students  that  the  system  of  Hebrew  vocali- 
zation, as  known  to  us  from  fH,  represents  the  artificial  product  of  the 
synagogue-system  of  cantillation  ;  and  only  preserves  the  original 
pronunciation  of  living  Hebrew  in  a  very  modified  form.  We  are 
able,  however,  partly  by  the  help  of  comparative  philology,  and 
partly  by  the  aids  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  p.  99,  to 
infer  with  a  fair  approximation  to  certainty  what  the  spoken  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language  must  have  been  like  ;  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reproduce  this  pronunciation  in  the  transliteration  of 
the  Hebrew  original.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  transliteration 
only  claims  substantial  accuracy  in  so  far  as  it  substitutes  full  short 
vowels  in  open  syllables  for  the  tone-long  vowels  and  vocal  sJfiva  of 
fH  :  but  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
dogmatize  as  to  the  precise  vocalization  of  many  word-forms  at  the 
period  represented  by  the  Song  ;  and  many  of  the  forms  which  are 

*  The  conclusions  here  adopted  assume  that  the  practice  of  spoken  Hebrew, 
as  regards  the  position  of  the  tone,  is  substantially  preserved  in  fH.  We  must 
not,  however,  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  synagogue-system  of  cantillation 
may  to  some  extent  have  affected  the  position  of  the  tone-syllable,  tending  to 
throw  it  forward  to  the  end  of  the  word ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  when 
Hebrew  was  a  spoken  language,  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  tone  conformed 
to  that  of  Arabic,  viz.  that  the  accent  was  thrown  forward  till  it  met  a  long 
syllable,  and  if  no  long  syllable  occurred  in  the  word,  the  accent  rested  on  the 
first  syllable.  Such  a  system  would  to  some  extent  modify  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  different  types  of  '  feet'  represented  in  the  Song  ;  and,  leading  as  it  would  to 
a  multiplication  of  '  feet '  of  the  form  J.^  and  even  J.-^-^,  would  result  in  acloser 
approximation  of  the  Hebrew  rhythm  to  the  English  rendering. 
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given  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  accurate  (cf.  the 
philological  remarks  which  are  added  at  the  close  of  this  note). 

It  is,  however,  the  relationship  of  the  unstressed  syllables  to  the 
ictus-hea.nng  syllable,  and  not  the  precise  quality  of  the  vowels  of 
such  syllables,  which  is  of  importance  to  us  in  our  presentation  of  the 
rhythmical  form  of  the  Song  ;  the  latter  question,  though  of  supreme 
importance  to  philology,  being  only  of  subordinate  interest  as  regards 
our  present  subject. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  short  vowels  which  take  the 
place  of  tone-long  vowels  and  vocal  sh^wa  in  our  transliteration, 
though  represented  as  full  vowels,  may  very  likely  have  been 
pronounced  in  some  cases  with  extreme  brevity  (as  in  Arabic),  and  in 
others  very  possibly  slurred  together  in  utterance.  The  effect  of  such 
a  slurring  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  unstressed  syllables 
(making  e.g.  ^^'^—  sound  as  —  —  — ),  but  would  in  no  way  essentially 
alter  the  character  of  the  rhythm. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  four-beat  stichoi,  we  have  placed  a 
double  line  of  division,  halving  the  stichos.  This  indicates  the 
caesura,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  rhythm  ;  and  which 
ordinarily  marks  a  break  in  sense,  sometimes  considerable,  as  in 
^yZ&.Kha^  where  the  first  half  of  the  stichos  is  parallel  to  the  second ; 
but  at  other  times  very  slight,  and  amounting  to  little  more  than  the 
taking  of  breath  at  the  half-way  point.  Stichoi  also  occur  occasionally 
in  which  the  caesura  is  purely  formal,  sense  requiring  a  connexion 
rather  than  a  break.  So  in  v.'"*  (caesura  between  subst.  and  adj.), 
^^_i7aa.3ib  (between  Constr.  St.  and  its  following  genitive). 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  fact  that  the  caesura  is  purely 
formal  in  ?7. '%  where  we  have  re-arranged  the  text,  is  an  argument 
against  the  arrangement,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  occurrence 
of  such  formal  caesuras  can  be  substantiated  elsewhere.  Thus  we 
have  Ps.  45  2^:  , 

'  My  tongue  is  the  pen  |  of  a  ready  writer.' 


sumtiii  I  malakhtm  ||  hdztnu  \  rosintm 
^anokht  I  lYahwdh  ||  ^anokhi  \  'astra 
^azamin^r  \  lYahwdh  ||  ^eldhdy  \   Yisrddl 

Yahwdh  \  basethikJul  \  tnisSe'fr 
basddikhd  \  missadhe  \  ^Adhom 
'dras  I  ra'dsa  \\  gam-^amem  \  namaghu 
gam-abhim  \  nataphu  \  mdyivi 

harrtin  \  nazaln  ||  fnippandy  \   Yahivdh 
mippandy  \   Yahwdh  ||  'eld/'dy  \   Yisrddl 
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Ps.  89 '«" : 

'  Yahweh,  in  the  light  |  of  thy  countenance  shall  they  wdlk.' 
Ps.  10 '3a:  . 

'Wherefore  contemneth  |  the  wicked,  God?' 

Similarly,  Babylonian,  which  ordinarily  marks  the  caesura  very 
clearly,  offers  occasional  instances  of  a  formal  kind  merely.  Thus, 
Gilgatnes-epic  xi.  121 : 

ki  dkbi  inapuhur  \  Hani  limittta 

'  When  I  decreed  in  the  assembly  |  of  the  gods  an  evil  thing.' 

Id.  xi.  182: 

dtta  abkdl  \  ildni  kurddu 

'  Thou,  O  s^ge  I  of  the  gods,  thou  wtoior.' 

Creation-epic  iv.  11: 

zananiUiwi  irsat  \  pardk  ilani-ma 
'  Abundance  is  the  desire  |  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  g6ds.' 

Id.  iv.  31: 

al{k-?na  sa  Tidtnat  \  napsdtus  puriVma 

'  Go,  and  of  Tidmat  |  her  life  cut  off.' 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  English  rendering,  the  ordinary 
English  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  been  adopted,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Hebrew,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  would  appear  scarcely 
tolerable  in  the  conventionalized  forms  to  which  the  English  reader  is 
accustomed.  In  other  cases,  in  which  this  difficulty  is  less  acute  or 
non-existent,  the  Hebrew  accentuation  has  been  retained. 


Attend,  |  ye  kfngs  ;  I|  give  ear,  |  ye  rulers  : 

I —  I  to  Yahweh  ||  I  |  will  sfng. 

Will  make  melody  |  to  Yahweh,  1|  the  God  |  of  Israel. 
Yahweh,  |  in  thy  progress  |  from  Se'ir, 
In  thy  mdrch  |  from  the  field  |  of  Edom, 

Edrth  I  quaked,  ||  yea,  heaven  |  rocked. 
Yea,  the  clouds  |  dropped  |  wdter. 

The  mountains  |  shook  ||  before  |  Yahweh, 

Before  |  Yahweh,  ||  the.  God  |  of  Israel. 
L 
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6.  miyyamdy  \  Samgdr  \  ben- And th 
7niyya7ndy  \  'dld?>i  \\  hadhahi  \  ^orahoth 
ivholikhdy  \  nathibhoth  \\yelakhif  \  'akalkalloth 

7.  hadhalu  \  parazoth  \  b  YisrdUl 

hadhalu 
'ddh  I  sakkdmti  \  Dabhord 
sakkdniti  \  'em  \  b  Yisrddl 

8.  hasaru  \  lahiim  \  harrastm 
'asahi  I  hamusim  \  me'tr 
maghen  \  Hm-yirrdi  \  warumah 
Uarbd'lm  \  'dlaph  |  bYisrddl 

12.  *«rf  I  *uri  I  Dabhord 
'uri  I  'url  I  dabbari-str 
k/on  I  Bardk  \  wasabhe 
sobhdyka  \  b^n  \  'Abhinitam 

9.  lakhu  I  vtuhokakdy  |  Yisrd^l 
hammithnaddabhim  \  bddni  ||  barrakhu  \  Yahwdh 

10.  rokhibhdy  \  'athonoth  ||  sahoroth  \  yasihu 
ivholikhdy  \  'al-ddrakh  \\yastbhu  \  'al-lcbh 

11.  kol  I  fuusahhakoth  ||  beyn  \  nia^abbtm 
sdm  I  yutannu  \  \  sadhakoth  \   Yahxvdh 

sadhakoth  \  zurd'6  \  bYisrael 

13.  'az-yaradhu  |  lasdarim  \  'addirim 
'am-  Yahwdh  \  yaradh-l6  \  baggabbotim 

14.  ininni-  Ephrem  \  maSakhti  \  bdhnek 
'ahardyka  \  Binyamin  \  bd atnamdyka 
minni-Makhtr  \  yaradhii  \  muhdhakttn 
utnizZabhilhin  \  mosikhtm  \  basShet 

15.  wasardyka  \   Yissakhdr  \  'irn-Dabhord 
waNaphtdli  \  ktfn  \  laBhardk 
bde'mek  \  sulldh  |  baraghldw 

naphrodh  \  naphrddh  ||  laphalaggoth  \  Re'ubhM 
gadholtm  \  hekerdy  \  libbo 

16.  Idmma  \yasdbhta  ||  bfyn  \  haimnaspatern 

lasamo'^'  \  sarikoth  \  'adhart/n 

17.  Gal' ddh  I  ba'3her\\hayYardt'n  \  sakhin 

ivaDhdn  \  yaghur  \  'oniyyoth 

'As&  I  yasdbh  ||  lahSph  \  yatnmim 

ivddl  I  Diaphrasdw  \  yaskiin 

18.  Zabhiilim  \  ' a»i-harrdph  ||  naphso  \  lafnnth 

waNaphtali  \  'al-mardmdy  \  sadhe 
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6.  From  the  d^ys  |  of  Shamg^r  |  ben-'Andth, 
From  the  dciys  |  of  old,  ||  cdravans  |  ceased 

And  they  that  went  |  along   the  wdys  ||  used  to  wdlk  |  by 
crooked  paths. 

7.  Villages  I  cedsed  |  in  Israel ; 

ceased  ; 
Till  thou  I  didst  arise  |  Debor.-^h, 
Didst  arise  |  as  a  mother  |  in  Israel. 

8.  Armourers  |  h^d  they  |  none; 
Armed  men  |  failed  from  the  |  city: 
Was  there  seen  |  a  shield  |  or  a  Idnce 
Among  I  forty  thousand  |  in  Israel  ? 

n,  Awike,  I  awdke,  |  Deborah  I 

Awdke,  I  awdke,  |  sing  paean  ! 
Rise  I  Bardk,  |  and  lead  cJiptive 
Thy  captors,  |  O  son  |  of  Abino'am  ! 

9.  Come,  I  ye  commdnders  |  of  Israel ! 

Ye  that  volunteered  |  among  the  people,  ||  bless  ye  |  Yahweh! 

10.  Let  the  riders  |  on  tawny  ||  she-dsses  |  review  it, 
And  let  |  the  wayfarers  ||  recall  it  |  to  mind  ! 

11.  Hdrk  I  to  the  maidens  ||  laughing  at  |  the  wells! 
Th^re  |  they  recount  ||  the  righteous  dcts  |  of  Yahwdh, 

The  righteous  dcts  |  of  his  drm  |  in  Israel. 


13.  Then  d6wn  |  to  the  gdtes  |  gat  the  nobles  ; 
Yahweh's  folk  |  gat  them  down  |  mid  the  heroes. 

14.  From  Ephrdim  |  they  spread  out  |  on  the  vdle ; 
'After  thee,  |  Benjamin  !'  |  mid  thy  clansmen. 
From  Machir  |  came  down  |  the  commdnders. 
And  from  Zebulun  |  men  wielding  |  the  truncheon. 

15.  And  thy  princes,  |  Issachdr,  |  were  with  Deborah; 
And  Naphtali  |  was  ledl  |  to  Bardk  : 

To  the  vale  |  he  was  loosed  |  at  his  heel. 

IJtterly  |  reft  into  ||  factions  was  |  Re'uben  ; 
Gredt  were  |  his  sedrchings  |  of  hedrt. 
j6.  Why  sdt'st  |  thou  still  ||  amid  |  the  folds, 

To  hedr  |  the  pdstoral  |  pipings  ? 
7.  Gile'dd  |  beyond  ||  the  Jordan  |  dw^lt, 

And  Ddn  |  abideth  |  by  the  ships. 
Asher  |  sat  still  I|  by  the  shore  |  of  the  s^as, 
Dwelling  |  beside  |  his  creeks. 
18.  Zebulun  |  is  the  folk  ||  that  scorned  its  life  |  to  the  dedth, 

And  Naphtali  |  on  the  heights  |  of  the  fidld. 
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19.  bd^fi  I  malakhitn  \  nalkdmil 
^az-nalhatnu  \  malakhdy  \  Kand'an 
baTdndkh  \  'al-mdy  \  Magiddo 
bdsd  I  kdsaph  \  lo-lakdku 

20.  min-sa?>ie>n  \  nalha/nu  |  hakkokhahhim 
ini7nmnsilldthdm  \  nalhamji  \  'im-Sisard 

21.  ndhal  \  Kison  \  garaphdm 
kaddamdm  |  ttdhal  \  Kison 

Tubarrakhi  \  naphst\\'dz  \   Yahwdh 

22.  ^az-halamu  \  'akibhdy  \  susiin 
daharti  \  daharii  \  'abbirdiv 

23.  'lirru  I  Meroz  \  ''aror 
^lirril  I  ^aror  \ydsibhdyha 
ki-lo-bd^u  I  Idezrdth  \  Yahwdh 
Idezrdth  \  Yahwdh  \  baggabbortm 

24.  tuburrdkh  \  jninnasfm  \   Yd  el 
minnasim  \  bdi'ihul  \  tubiir7-dkh 

25.  nidyim  \  sddlWhaldbh  \  nathana 
basephel  \  ^addirtm  ||  hakrtbha  \  he77i\i 

T.b.  yadhdh  \  layathidh  \  taslahdnna 

wyamindh  \  Ihabndth  \  ' amiltm 
whalamd  \  Sisard  ||  makakd  \  roso 
umahasd  \  wahalaphd  \  rakkatho 

27.  beyn-raghldyha  \  kard'  ||  naphdl  \  sakhdbh 

beyn-raghldyha  \  kard  \  nap/idl 
bdsir  I  kard  ||  sam-naphdl  \  sadhtidh 

28.  bdddh  I  hahallon  ||  naskaphd  \  wattuyabbdbh 
'e'fn  I  Sisard  \\  bdddh  \  hdesndbh 

tnaddu"-'  \  bases  ^  rakhabhi  \  labho 

maddic^^'  \  'ahhani  \\pdamdy  \  markabhothdw 

29.  hakhatnoth  \  sarrothdyha  \  tdndyna 
'aph-ht  I  tasibh  \  ^afnardyha 

30.  halo  I  yafnsu'ii  \\yuhallaku  \  saldl 
rdhaf/t  \  raJmiathein  ||  laros  \  gdbar'^ 

saldl  I  sabhdtnt  \  laSisard 
saldl  I  sabhdtm  \  riknid 
sdbd  I  rikmathem  ||  lasawwardy  \  seghdl 

31.  kdn  I  yobhadhu  ||  kol-oyabhdyka  \   Yahwdh 
tdohabhdyka  \  kaseih  ||  hassdmas  \  baggabnratho 

*  Possibly  this  couplet  should  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  trimeters  ratncf 
than  tetrameters : — 

halo-yamqu'u  \yuhallaku  \  Saldl 
rdham  \  rahmathem  \  laroS-gdbar, 
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19.  <3n  came  |  the  kings,  j  they  fought ; 
Then  fought  |  the  kings  |  of  Cand'an  ; 
In  Ta  anach,  |  by  the  nils  |  of  Megi'ddo  ; 
The  gain  |  of  m6ney  |  they  took  not. 

20.  From  heaven  |  fought  j  the  stdrs  ; 

From  their  highways  |  they  fought  |  with  Sisera. 

21.  The  torrent  |  Kishon  |  swept  them  off; 
It  ficed  them,  |  the  torrent  |  Kishon. 

Bless  thou,  I  my  soul,  ||  the  mfght  |  of  Yahw^h  1 

22.  Then  loiid  beat  |  the  hoofs  |  of  the  horses  ; 
Off  gdlloped,  I  off  galloped  |  his  chargers. 

23.  Curse  ye,  |  curse  ye  |  Mer6z  ! 
Curse  ye,  |  ciirse  ye  |  her  t6wns-folk  ! 

For  they  cime  not  |  to  the  help  |  of  Yahw^h, 
To  the  help  |  of  Yahweh  |  mid  the  heroes. 

24.  Most  blessed  |  of  women  |  be  J^'el, 

Of  t^nt-dwelling  |  women  |  most  bldssed ! 

25.  Wdter  I  he  dsked;  ||  milk  |  she  gdve  ; 

In  a  lordly  |  dish  ||  she  prdffered  |  curds. 

26.  Her  hand  |  to  the  peg  |  she  put  forth, 

And  her  right  |  to  the  mdul  |  of  the  w6rkmen  ; 
And  she  sm6te  |  Sisera  ||  — destroyed  |  his  head 
Shattered  |  and  pierced  |  through  his  temples. 

27.  'Twixt  her  feet  |  he  bowed,  ||  he  fell  down,  |  he  lay  prone  ; 

'Twixt  her  feet  |  he  bowed,  |  he  fell  ddwn. 
Whdre  I  he  bowed,  ||  there  he  fell  d6wn  |  undone. 

28.  Out  I  through  the  window  ||  she  leaned  |  and  exclaimed, 
The  mother  |  of  Sisera  ||  out  |  through  the  lattice  : 
'Wherefore  |  deldyeth  ||  his  cdr  |  to  come? 
Wherefore  |  t^rrieth  ||  the  clatter  |  of  his  chariots'? 

29.  Her  wisest  |  princesses  |  make  Answer, 
Yea,  she  |  retiirneth  |  her  reply  : 

30.  'Are  they  not  |  finding  ||  — dividing  |  the  spoil? 
A  dimsel —  |  two  damsels  ||  for  every  |  mdn  : 

A  spoil  I  of  dyed  stuffs  |  for  Sisera, 
A  spoil  I  of  dyed  stuffs  |  embroidered  ; 
Two  dyed  |  embroideries  ||  for  the  neck  |  of  the  queen.* 

31.  So  perish  |  ^11 1|  thy  foes  |  Yahweh  : 

But  be  thy  friends  |  like  the  sun  ||  going  forth  |  in  his  strength. 
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The  following  notes  are  offered  in  explanation  of  the  Heb.  forms 
adopted  in  the  transliteration. 

3.  ^umii^^  for  fH  simi).  Comparative  philology  points  to  such  a 
form  :  cf.  Bab.  kutulil ;  and  Ar.  uktulii,  where  the  need  for  the 
prosthetic  vowel  was  the  direct  result  of  the  slurring  away  of  the  first 
short  u  vowel.  That  Heb.  k^tol  was  once  pronounced  kutiil  may  also 
be  inferred  from  Origen's  translit.  of  Dnp  Ps.  35  *  by  \oofi  (o  in 
translit.  answering  to  u). 

malakhtm,  with  two  a's  in  open  syllables,  for  fffll  m^ldkhim.  So 
throughout  the  poem,  parazoth,  hakha?iwth,  etc. 

hdzinU ;  or  possibly  hcCzanu.  The  origin  of  the  t  of  the  Hiph'A 
is  obscure. 

rozinim.  The  o  of  the  Act .  Partirip.  (from  an  original  d ;  cf.  Ar. 
kdttl)  yf2LS  of  early  development  in  Heb.:  cf.  the  T.A.  'glosses'* 
Biikim  =  pb  Mtl=  ?3k  where  the  ■&  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
representation  of  0  in  cuneiform  script. 

^anokhi;  perhaps  originally  accented  ^anokhi.  Cf.  H^N  of  the 
Moabite  stone  and  Phoenician  inscriptions. 

6.  lYahivdh.  It  is  here  assumed  that,  before  the  weak  letter  \ 
the  short  vowel  of  the  preposition  is  merged  by  crasis  with  the 
following  short  vowel.  Cf  T.A.  badiu  —  ST'L  (gloss  on  Bab.  ina 
kdtisu).  A  similar  crasis  is  assumed  before  the  weak  H  in  wholikdy, 
etc.  Whether  such  a  crasis  took  place  before  V  is  perhaps  more 
doubtful.  A  possible  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Precative  Particle 
^3  if  this  really  stands  for  '»y:3  '  supplication ' ;  and,  similarly,  the 
name  rw^  is   usually  regarded    as   a    contraction   of  Ji^yn  (cf.   Syr. 


*  The  so-called  '  Cana'anite  glosses '  in  the  T.A.  Letters  (which  might  preferably 
be  termed  '  Amorite,'  as  relics  of  the  language  of  Amurru  :  cf.  Introd.  pp.  Ix  f) 
are  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  which  is  the  prototype  of  Hebrew, 
occurring  in  the  letters  which  were  written  in  the  cuneiform  script  and  in  the 
Babylonian  language  by  the  petty  kings  and  governors  of  Cana'anite  cities  to 
their  suzerain,  the  king  of  Egypt.  We  may  infer  that  the  scribes  who  were 
responsible  for  the  writing  of  these  letters  were  themselves  Cana'anites,  to  whom 
the  Babylonian  was  a  foreign  language,  acquired  (as  evidence  shows)  not  always 
very  perfectly.  Thus,  they  often  employ  a  Cana'anite  word  as  an  explanation  or 
gloss  of  the  equivalent  term  in  Babylonian  which  precedes  it  in  the  letter;  or 
even  occasionally  substitute  a  Cana'anite  term  for  the  Babylonian,  for  which 
they  wrre  probably  at  a  loss.  These  'glosses'  are  of  great  value,  not  only  as 
forming  the  earliest  relics  of  the  Hebrew  language  which  are  known  to  us,  but 
also  because  (inasmuch  as  they  are  written  syllabically  in  the  cuneiform  script) 
they  embody  the  vocalization  as  well  as  the  consonants  of  the  forms.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  T.A.  glosses  will  be  found  in  Bohl,  Die  Spracht  der  Amarna- 
briefe,  pp.  80  flf. ;  cf.  also  KA  T.^,  pp.  651  ff. 
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Zq-L5).  The  crasis  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  Bab.,  where  e.^^.  bC'lu 
stands  for  the  West  Semitic  b'-'cl^  baal. 

\izammdr.  The  last  vowel  probably  e  or  a.  The  e  of  the  Pi'el  in 
fBl  is  a  late  and  artificial  development.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Origen 
this  vowel  is  regularly  represented  in  translit.  by  e  and  not  by  jj  (con- 
trast the  Act.  Particip.  Kal,  where  r)  always  appears  :  e.g.  'Naa-rjp). 

'e/d/idf,  for  i'ifl  '"/o/ii;.  For  d  in  place  of  o,  cf.  Ar.  iM/t;  Syr.  'eld/td. 
That  ^  was  originally  the  diphthong  ay  is  clear  from  comparative 
philology. 

4.  bascthikd^  basddikhd.  The  connective  vowel  before  the  suffix  is 
given  as  t,  the  Genitive  case-ending  after  the  preposition,  as  in 
Bab.  and  Ar. 

tnissadhe.     That    mty    was  originally   ^Tb>    might  be  conjectured 

from  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  the  latter  form  in  IH  as  a  poetical 
archaism.  The  early  existence  of  the  more  familiar  form  is,  how- 
ever, witnessed  by  the  T.A.  sate—  mj^  as  a  gloss  to  the  Bab.  ugari. 

^Adhont.     For  the  initial  short  vowel,  cf.  Bab.  Adumu. 

'dras,  for  fffll  ^e'res.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  whethei 
the  segholate  nouns  were  pronounced  at  this  period  with  a  helping 
vowel  after  the  second  consonant  (as  in  i%  and  in  the  form  which  we 
have  adopted),  or  in  the  monosyllabic  form  {e.g.  \irs)  which  is  assumed 
to  be  the  original  (cf.  Ar.  ^ard,  the  philological  equivalent  of  y^^). 

Origen  uniformly  represents  this  type  of  noun  as  monosyllabic  :  e.g. 
apf=}*"lS  Sfpx  ='=!'''''  etc.;  the  only  exceptions  being  formed  by 
words  which  have  a  guttural  as  second  or  third  radical ;  e.g. 
laah—'^T^''    pfye  =  y!l"l    etc.      On  the  other  hand,    the  much  earlier 

evidence  of  (5c  exhibits  a  uniform  representation  of  the  helping  vowel ; 
e.g.  Ia(/)e^=nS''  ^a^lex=  TjD?  etc.  Among  the  T.A.  glosses  we  find 
bainu=]l2'2  su'ru=-\TVi  /a^rz'==  lyc*^  segholate  forms  with  case- 
ending,  just  like  Ar.  'ard'"*.  Taking,  however,  a  Hebrew  proper 
name  of  the  classical  period  such  as  ^in'pTn  (meaning,  apparently, 

'Yahu  is  strength,  or  my  strength'),  where  the  first  element  k/zH 
must  be  assumed  to  be  a  segholate  noun  of  the  form  /lezek  (for  the 
normal  hlisek  ;  cf.  fem.  hczkd  by  the  side  of  /tozkd),  we  find  that  the 
helping  vowel  after  the  z  which  appears  in  the  fflr  translit.  E^eKios  is 
confirmed  by  the  Assyr.  translit.  in  Sennacherib's  inscription,*  where 
the  name  is  spelt  out  as  ffa-za-ki-ia-u  or  Ha-za-ki-a-u.  In  face  of  this 
conflict  of  evidence,  it  appears  preferable  to  retain  the  helping  vowel  in 

•  The  Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  ii.  1.  71  ;  col.  iii.  11.  11,  29  ;  cf.  KB.  ii.  pp.  92,94. 
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segholate  forms,*  vocalizing,  as  ffir  suggests,  form  i  as  in  'd?-as  ;  form 
2  as  in  se'phel,  v.  ^* ;  form  3  as  in  'uhul,  v.  -*  (cf.  ©  forms  BapaS, 
Efep,  Zoyop). 

rddsa.  The  pausal  form  is  retained,  here  and  elsewhere  (nal/id»u7, 
lakdM,  V.  1*  ;  nafkana,  v.  ^^),  as  probably  characteristic  of  the  original 
pronunciation.  Origen  recognizes  such  pausal  forms  in  his  trans- 
literations ;    e.g.   iSa/3/3?j/3ov  =  ^-i3l\       The    existence   of    the   pausal 

accent  in  Bab.,  as  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  succeeding 
consonant,  also  seems  to  be  clear ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Gramm. 
§  S3  f.     In  Ar.  the  pause  introduces  certain  formal  modifications. 

samim,  in  place  of  ilH  sdvidyim.  For  the  dual  termination  -em., 
cf.  Phoenician  DDK'. 

nataphu.,  in  place  of  ilffl  ndpphu.,  as  in  Ar.  ;  and  so  in  similar  verbal 
forms  throughout  the  song.  Possibly  such  a  form  may  sometimes 
have  been  pronounced  naiphu  :  cf.  T.A.  gloss  mahsu  for  mahasu 
(IVno).     The  Bab.  Permansive  form  is  similar. 

nidyim  ;  or  possibly  mem  :  cf  T.A.  gloss  mtma,  mhna  (spelt  out 
mi-ma  and  jni-e-vta).  Moabitic,  however,  represents  the  ''  in  po,  a 
fact  which  perhaps  indicates  a  pronunciation  such  as  we  have 
adopted  {i.e.  the  pronunciation  of  iWl). 

5.  harrim,  for  f&  hdrim.  Similarly,  T  is  doubled  in  yirrde.,  v.  *, 
barrakhii.,  z'.^,  etc.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  ancient  Heb.  found  no 
more  difficulty  about  the  pronunciation  of  double  "I  than  does  Bab. 
and  Ar.     Cf.  the  T.A.  gloss  ^arri=  -|n  with  Genitive  case-ending  ; 

and  the  ffi  transliterations   'A^oppaloy  =  ^"ibS    pronounced  'Amurn 

(native  of  the  land  of  Amurru) ;  Xappav^  pn    cf  Bab.  Harrdnu. 

7.  '/w  ;  or  possibly  Hmm  (Origen,  ep).  Similarly,  magken,  v. '',  may 
have  been  pronounced  maghi'nn,  '02,  v.  21,  'uzs  (Origen,  o^),  etc. 

9  ff.  muhdkakdy,  musahhakotk,  yuiannu.  The  short  preformative 
vowel  of  the  Pi'el  is  represented  by  u.,  as  in  Ar.  Cf  the  T.A.  gloss 
yukabid=  13D\ 

II.  zurd'6.     For  vowel  of  first  syllable,  cf.  T.A.  gloss  zuritl}. 

13.  baggabbdrim  ;  or  possibly  baggabbdrim  as  in  Ar.  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  original  a  had  already  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases 
become  o ;  as  it  certainly  had  in  the  case  of  the  Act.  Particip.  Kal  : 
cf.  note  on  rozintm,  v.  ^  The  original  a  of  the  sharpened  first 
syllable  of  the  subst.  was  probably  not  yet  thinned  to  ?",  as  in  f&,. 

*  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  form  like  \Trs  can  ever 
have  been  pronounced  without  a  helping  vowel  under  the  r,  supposing  this  r  to 
have  been  trilled  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  i///4/ cannot  be  pronounced  as  a  true 
monosyllable,  but  naturally  becomes  siphel. 
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Many  instances  may  be  drawn  from  &  showing  that  the  thinning  of 
an  original  a  in  a  toneless  closed  syllable  into  /  is  a  late  develop- 
ment:  cf.  Mapta/i=  D''10    I^Iax/*«^  =  5^030    rrtXaaS=iy^3    etc. 

15.  naphrddh  naphrddh.  On  the  analogy  of  the  fact  noticed  in  the 
preceding  note  with  regard  to  substantives,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  original  a  of  the  preformative  of  Niph'al  was  unthinned  to  i  (so 
xialhanni^  v.  ^^ ;  nas/caphd,  v.  ^* ;  cf.  the  T.A.  glosses  naksapu, 
[na\aksapii)  ;  and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  preformative  vowel  of  the  Perf.  Hiph'll  {hakrtbha,  v.  2^),  and  the 
sharpened  first  syllable  of  the  Perf  Pi'el  [harrap/i,  v.  ** ;  kaddamdni^ 
V.  2' ;  'ah/iaru,  v.  ^^).  In  the  case  of  the  preformative  vowel  of  the 
Imperf.  Kal  we  have  evidence  from  the  T.A.  glosses  that  the  original 
a  of  the  preformative  was,  at  that  period,  preserved  as  in  Ax.,  yazkur 
standing  for  "13T\  Hence,  in  v.  ^^  we  vocalize  jai^/^«  for  jbtyi  oiM^ 
and  in  v.  ^  yamsi^-d  for  ISV^S^. 

26.  iaslahanna,  vocalized  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Ar.  modus 
xnergicus  I.     Ci. footttote^  ■p,  it,2. 

roso.  That  an  original  rds  (as  presupposed  by  the  Ar.  rcHs)  had 
already  developed  into  rds  in  Heb.  is  proved  by  the  T.A.  gloss 
rusunu  '  our  head,'  where  the  u  of  the  syllable  ru  represents  0. 


THE  CLIMACTIC  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  SONG 
OF  DEBORAH. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  call  attention  to  a  characteristic  of 
the  Song  which  is  somewhat  infrequent  in  Hebrew  poetry,  viz.  the 
recurrence  of  a  form  of  parallelism  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
Climactic.  In  this  form,  stichos  (J  of  a  distich  does  not  offer  a  more 
or  less  complete  echo  of  stichos  a  in  different  words  (Synonymous 
parallelism) ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  merely  formally  parallel  to 
stichos  (2,  while  in  matter  it  offers  an  advance  in  thought  (Synthetic 
parallelism).  Instances  of  such  forms  of  parallelism  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Song  ;  but  do  not  call  for  special  comment.*  In  Climactic 
parallelism,  however,  stichos  b  is  partially  parallel  to  stichos  <?,  but 
adds  something  further  which  completes  the  sense  of  the  distich, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  climax.  In  the  following  examples  this 
principle  is  carried  out  to  a  varying  extent,  in  a  manner  which  adds 
to  the  vigour  and  movement  of  the  poetry.  In  order  that  the  method 
may  be  the  more  clearly  observed,  the  stichoi  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions upon   the  basis  of  parallel   and  non-parallel  parts  ;  and  the 

•  On  the  various  forms  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  cf.  Driver  LOT.^  pp.  362  ff, 
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parallel  parts  are  placed  one  beneath  the  other,  while  the  non-parallel 
sections  stand  separately.  It  may  thus  be  observed  that  the  non- 
parallel  portion  of  stichos  b  is  intended  to  round  off  and  complete  the 
whole  distich. 

5.  The  mountains  shook  |  before  Yahweh, 

Before  Yahweh,  |  the  God  of  Israel. 

6.  From  the  days  of  Shamgar  ben-'Anath 

From  the  days  of  old,  |  caravans  ceased. 

7A  Till  thou  didst  arise,    I  Deborah, 

Didst  arise  I  |  as  a  mother  in  Israel. 

9.  Come,  I  ye  commanders  of  Israel, 

Ye  that  volunteered  among  the  people,  |  bless  ye  Y. 

II.  There  they  recount  |  the  righteous  acts  of  Y., 

The  righteous  acts  of  his  arm  |  in  Israel. 

lia.  Awake,  awake,  |  Deborah  ; 

Awake,  awake,  |  sing  paean  ! 

\7.b.  Rise  up,  Barak,  I  and  lead  captive 

O  son  of  Abino'am,  I  1  thy  captors  ! 

18.  Z.  is  the  folk  |  that  scorned  its  life  to  the  death. 

And  N.  '  I  on  the  heights  of 

I      the  field. 

19a.  On  came  the  kings,  [  they  fought 

the  kings   I  Then  fought  |  of  Cana  an. 

20.  From  heaven  fought  I  the  stars 

From  their  highways  they  fought  |  |  with  Sisera. 

23.  For  they  came  not  |  to  the  help  of  Y. 

To  the  help  of  Y.  |  mid  the  heroes. 

28.  Out  through  the  window  ]  leaned  and  exclaimed 

out  through  the  lattice      I  I  ^^^  mother 

I      of  S. 


30.  A  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs 

A  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs 

Dyed  stuff 


for  Sisera, 

I  embroidery, 
for  the  neck  of  the  queen     two  embroi- 

I      deries. 


Cf.  also  V.  ^'',  where  the  single  word  Tnt!*  '  undone '  in  stichos  c  forms 
the  climax  to  the  description  of  Sisera's  death  and  humiliation. 

Driver  {LOT?  p.  363)  remarks  that  'this  kind  of  rhythm  is  all  but 
peculiar  to  the  most  elevated  poetry';  and  quotes,  as  instances  oc- 
curring elsewhere,  Ps.  29 ^  92  '  J^  '°,  93',  94 ^  96  ",  113'.     "There  is 
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something  analogous  to  it,  though  much  less  forcible  and  distinct,  in 
some  of  the  "Songs  of  Ascents"  (Ps.  121-134),  where  a  somewhat 
emphatic  word  is  repeated  from  one  verse  (or  line)  in  the  next,  as 

Ps.   121  ll'-2  (help);   V.^^'^;   7/.*b.6a.   ^.7.8a.    i22  2b.3%etc.' 

Observation  of  this  structural  device  cannot  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
emendations  and  excisions  proposed  by  some  scholars,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  removing  repetitions,  should  be  received  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Thus,  e.g.  when  Rothstein  emends  lOn^J  in  7/.io*<»  into 
13"iy[1]  '[and]  they  set  the  battle  in  array,'  on  the  ground  that  'das 
natiirliche  rhythmische  Empfinden  straubt  sich  dagegen,  in  beidea 
Halbversen  das  gleiche  Verbum  zu  lesen,'  he  is  proceeding  upon 
an  assumption  which  belies  the  most  salient  characteristic  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  Song. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SONG  OF  DEBORAH. 

In  considering  the  language  of  the  Song,  one  broad  general  prin- 
ciple has  first  to  be  laid  down;  viz.  that,  since  Hebrew  literature, 
as  known  to  us  from  the  O.T.,  is  extremely  exiguous,  the  Hebrew 
vocabulary  which  we  possess  doubtless  represents  only  a  somewhat 
limited  part  of  the  vocabulary  which  must  have  been  in  regular,  if 
not  in  common,  use  in  the  written  and  spoken  language.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  is  substantiated  by  the  large  number  of  awa^ 
Xeyofifpa  which  occur  throughout  the  O.T. ;  and  its  importance  is 
enhanced  when  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  very  few  monuments  of  the 
earliest  period  of  the  literature  which  happen  to  have  survived.  In 
discussing  the  text  of  the  Song,  we  have  noticed  a  number  of  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  elucidated  by  recourse  to  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  cognate  languages.  Thus,  I^D  'grasp,' 
v.^\  D^S-iDO  7/.",  f]1J  7/. 21,  pnn  Z/.26,  and  possibly  D^DHp  v.^\  are 

explained  from  the  Arabic  ;  niJ/'Q  v.^^  possibly  from  Babylonian  and 
Phoenician  usage,  but  more  probably  from  Aramaic  ;  D"'?Dy  v.  -^  in 
a  sense  common  to  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Babylonian,  but  not  to 
early  Hebrew  as  otherwise  known  to  us;  2y  v.^^  from  Aramaic  and 
New  Hebrew;  and  DfTI  v.^°  from  Moabitic.  D''3KK'1D  z/."  is  eluci- 
dated only  by  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew; 
while  the  signification  of  DTlBt/'D  v.  i"  can  only  be  vaguely  guessed. 
These  facts  do  not,  of  course,  imply  that  e.g.  the  list  of  words  which 
are  explained  from  the  Arabic  are  to  be  regarded  as  Arabisms,  i.e.  that 
their  use  in  the  Song  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Arabic ;  but  simply  that 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  being  from  a  common  stock,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  vocabulary  being  much  more  extensive  than  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic  helps  us  to  explain  some  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  Hebrew  words,  which  may  have  been,  and  very  likely  were, 
in  common  daily  use  at  the  early  period  represented  by  the  Song. 
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Further,  the  fact  urged  by  Vernes,  in  his  argument  for  the  late 
date  of  the  Song,  that  a  number  of  the  words  employed  in  it  occur 
elsewhere,  mainly  or  exclusively,  in  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon — the  KHhubhim^  is  really  destitute  of  significance  as  bearing 
upon  the  date.  Hebrew  poetry,  like  the  poetry  of  other  languages, 
has  its  choice  words  and  expressions  which  are  not  commonly 
employed  in  prose ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  known  to 
us  in  the  O.T.  is  contained  in  the  KHhubJihn  (Pss.,  Job,  Cant.,  Lam.) ; 
and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  words  cited  by  Vernes  in  proof  of  his 
thesis  are  cited  because  they  occur  in  these  poetical  books.* 

There  are,  however,  a  few  forms  in  the  Song  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  dialectical.  Of  those  which  have  frequently  been  cited 
by  scholars  in  time  past,  the  termination  j"" in  p?JD  v.  ^'',  and  the 

supposed  Absol.  plur.  termination  ''_  in  ^-|5>>  v.^^^  have  disappeared 
under  our  criticism  of  the  text;  but  there  remain  the  Relative  ^  vJ 
for  the  ordinary  i^'x  |  ^nop  v.\  if  rightly  regarded  as  2nd  fem.  sing., 

for  the  normal  n'C)\>  •  the  form  ^'•rDOy  7/.'*  (of.  Neh.  92224)  ^jth  dis- 
similated  D,  for  T'Di?  ;  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  ^nn"*  t/.'\  where 
comparison  of  the  cognate  forms  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic,  and  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  normal  form  in  Hebrew  (n^tJ'  'to  do  a  second 
time'),  lead  us  to  expect  'M^''^     It  should  be  observed  that  the  Song 

is  not  the  only  example  of  pre-exilic  literature  in  which  these  forms 
occur.  The  Relative  ^  is  found  again  in  ch.  6^\  7",  82'^,  in  2  Kgs.  6" 
(if  the  text  is  sound),  and  throughout  Cant,  (which,  however,  may  be 
post-exilic).     Instances  of  forms  resembling  '"nop  for  nop  have  been 

quoted  in  nofe  ad  loc.  from  Mic.  4  ",  Jer.  2  20.  Forms  from  verbs  V 
doubled  exhibiting  dissimilation,  like  ^"•ooy  are  seen  in  >ppn  Isa.  10' 

(as  in  the  variant  for  >-)pn  in  the  Song,  v.^^)\  mn  Num.  23^,  JE,  a/., 
nTn  Jer.  173,  :)''-nn  Deut.  8^;  '•^^X  Jer.  6*.  ^30"'  is  substantiated 
by  PSirh  in  ch.  1 1  *o  (if  original ;  cf.  note). 

The  claim   that   these  forms  are  prc'^fs  of  the  late  date  of  the 

*  Most  of  the  remainder  occur  in  the  prophets,  who  also  naturally  at  timrs 
employ  terms  which  would  not  be  used  in  plain  prose.  In  citation  of  his 
references  to  various  books,  Vernes  frequently  does  not  state  all  the  facts,  or 
states  them  incorrectly.     Thus  tJ'yi    which  is  assigned  to  Pss.  and  Ezek.,  occurs 

-    t' 

also  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets  Am.  9I,  Nah.  i^,  Jer.  42*,  8I6,  loi",  50^6,  5128; 
|30   assigned  to  Pss.,  Prov.,  Chron.,  is,  needless  to  say,  very  frequent  also  in 

the  earliest  literature;  T'DD  assigned  to  Chron.,  Neh.,  Pss.  (where  it  does  not 
occur),  is  only  found  again  in  Judg.  6'''8  E  ;  and  so  on. 
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Song  (Vernes),  and  the  assertion  that  they  are  late  alterations  of  the 
text,  (Rothstein),  are,  therefore,  equally  unwarranted  ;  and  scholars 
generally  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  of  northern  Cana'an 
must  have  exhibited  certain  dialectical  peculiarities — as  indeed  is 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  lengthy  narratives  in  Kings  which  must 
have  emanated  from  the  prophetic  schools  of  the  Northern  Kingdom : 
cf.  NHTK.  pp.  208  f. 

Many  scholars,  however,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  such 
dialectical  forms,  express  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  so 
marked  an  Aramaism  as  \IT\'^  in  an  early  poem,  and  are  inclined  to 

regard  it  as  a  textual  corruption;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  so  learned  and  judicious  a  scholar  as  Mo.  asserting  roundly 
that  'as  equivalent  of  Heb.  HJSi'  the  word  is  not  conceivable  in 
old  Hebrew.' 

Such  a  statement  appears  to  imply  a  preconceived  conclusion  as  to 
siie  sharp  differentiation  between  early  Hebrew  and  early  Aramaic 
which,  in  default  of  evidence,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  drawing. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed  that  such  evidence  as  we  do  possess  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  two  languages  at  a  later  period  (and 
therefore,  a  fortiori^  at  this  period)  tends  all  in  the  other  direction ; 
i.e.  it  is  more  likely  that,  if  we  possessed  ample  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  or  Cana'anite,*  and  the  Aramaic,  which  were 
spoken  at  this  period,  we  should  find  that  both  languages  existed  in 
dialectical  forms  exhibiting  so  many  common  characteristics  that  we 
should  (at  any  rate  in  some  examples)  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two,  and  to  say,  'This  is 
Hebrew  (Cana'anite),  and  this  Aramaic' 

The  discoveries  of  recent  years  have  given  us  some  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  language  spoken,  at  about  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  by  some  of  the  small  Aramaean  states  which  lay  to  the  north 
of  Israel.  Thus,  we  have  the  Hadad-inscription  of  Panammu,  king 
of  Ya'di  in  northern  Syria,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  and  the  two  inscriptions  of  his  son  Bar-rekub 
(towards  the  end  of  the  same  century),  who  seems  to  have  been  king 
of  Sam'al  as  well  as  of  Ya'di  (unless  the  two  places  are  to  be  regarded 
as  identical).  These  were  discovered  near  Zengirly  in  the  years 
1 889-91. t  Next,  an  inscription  of  Zakir,  king  of  Hamath  and 
La'ash,  cir.  800  B.C.  or  a  little  earlier,  was  discovered  in  1903  by 
Pognon,  and  published  by  him  in    I907.§     And,  most  recently,  an 

*  The  fact  is  well  recognized  that  Hebrew  is  '  the  language  of  Can'aan ' 
{cf.  Isa.  19I8);  and  that  Phoenician,  Moabitic,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  same 
language,  with  dialectical  variations. 

:;:  Cf.  E.  Sachau  in  Ausgrabungen  in  Sendschirli ,  1893,  D.  H.  Miiller,  Die 
altsemitischen  Inschriften  von  Sendschirli,  1893;  Cooke,  NSI.  pp.  159-185. 

§  Pognon,  Inscriptions  Simitiques  de  la  Syrie,  de  la  Mhopotamie,  et  de  la 
region  de  Mossoul,  1907,  pp.  156-178  ;  cf.  also  Driver  in  Expositor,  June  1908, 
pp.  481-490;  Lidsbarski,  F.phemeris,  iii.  pp.  i-ii. 
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inscription  of  Kalumu,  an  earlier  king  of  Ya'di  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Zengirly.* 

The  language  of  the  inscriptions  of  Panammu  and  Bar-rekub, 
kings  of  Ya'di  during  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  is  clearly  Aramaic  of  a 
kind,  though  distinguished  by  certain  marked  characteristics  which 
connect  it  with  Hebrew  (Cana'anite)  rather  than  with  later  Aramaic. 
Into  these  characteristics  we  cannot   here   enter   in    detail ;    but  it 

may  be  noticed  that,  in  the  three  ordinary  equations,  Ar.  J  =  Aram. 

n  =  Heb.  T;  Ar.  C^^Aram.  n  =  Heb.  ^ ;  Ar.  li  =  Aram.  D  =  Heb.  V, 
it  is  to  Hebrew  and  not  to  Aramaic  that  the  Zen^irly  dialect  conforms. 
The  use  of  ^  where  Aramaic  ordinarily  employs  H  {e.g.  2^"^  for  ^n"", 

?pK>  for  PpD)  is,  we  may  observe,  the  converse  of  the  employment  of 
fhe  form  ^371''  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Song,  where  we  should  expect 

Turning,  however,  to  the  inscription  of  Kalumu,  who  may  have 
preceded  Panammu  as  king  of  Ya'di  by  nearly  a  century,§  we  find 
that  his  language  is  Cana'anite  throughout,  closely  resembling  Phoe- 
nician as  known  to  us  from  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and 
later,  though  marked  by  a  few  Aramaisms  such  as  the  use  of  13  'son* 
in  place  of  J3. 

The  language  of  Zakir's  inscription  associates  itself  most  closely 
with  Aramaic,  though  offering  points  of  contact  with  Cana'anite 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Panammu  and 
Bar-rekub  ;  and  in  addition  so  remarkable  a  Hebraism  as  the  use  of 
the  Imperfect  with  1  consecutive.,  a  construction  which  is  elsewhere 
only  found  in  BibHcal  Hebrew  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha',  king 
of  Moab. 

These  facts — and  more  especially  the  remarkable  alteration  in  the 

*  First  edited  by  F.  von  Luschan  in  Ausgrahutigen  in  Sendschirli,  1911  ;  cf. 
also  E.  Littmann,  '  Die  Tnschriften  des  Konigs  Kalumu,'  in  Sitzimgsberichte  der 
Konigl.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  IViss.,  1911,  pp.  976-985;  M.  Lidsbarski,  '  Eine 
phonizische  Inschrift  aus  Zendschirli,'  in  Ephemeris  fiir  Semit.  Epigraphik,  iii. 
pp.  218-238  (he  gives  a  list  of  other  writers  on  the  inscription,  p.  220  «.). 
Kalumu  is  mentioned  in  the  shorter  inscription  of  Bar-rekub,  in  a  passage 
which,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  his  inscription,  was  not  unnaturally  unintelligible 
Jo  editors.  Bar-rekub  says  (11.  15  ff. ),  '  And  a  good  house  my  fathers,  the  kings 
of  Sam'al,  did  not  possess  ;  they  had  only  the  house  of  Kalumu,  and  it  was 
their  winter-house  and  their  summer-house  :  so  1  built  this  house.' 
J  Cf.  further  on  the  dialect  of  these  inscriptions,  Cooke,  NSI.  pp.  184  f, 
§  Kalumu's  father,  IJaydn  the  son  of  Gabar,  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  III. 
in  B.C.  854  (cf.  KB.  i.  pp.  170  f. ) ;  and  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sha'il,  before  the  accession  of  Kalumu.  Bar-rekub  states  that  his  father 
Panammu,  as  well  as  himself,  was  a  contemporary  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who 
reigned  from  745-727  B.C. 
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language  used  by  the  kings  of  Ya'dl  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so 
— are  sufficient  to  make  us  surmise  that,  if  the  characteristics  of  so- 
called  Aramaic  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  B.C.  were  such  as  we 
have  noticed  ;  in  the  12th  century  B.C.  {i.e.  at  about  the  period  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah)  Aramaic  may  scarcely  as  yet  have  been  differen- 
tiated from  Hebrew  as  a  separate  language,  but  the  two  may  have 
appeared  as  somewhat  closely  related  dialectical  forms  of  the  one 
language  which  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  'the  tongue  of 
Amurru.' 

Before,  therefore,  we  pass  an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  'Aramaisms'  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  we  have  to 
take  account  of  the  following  facts  : — 

(i)  Evidence  shows  that  even  so  much  as  three  hundred  years 
later  than  the  date  of  the  Song,  the  'Aramaic'  spoken 
by  states  in  northern  Syria  was  more  nearly  related  to 
Cana'anite  or  Hebrew  than  was  the  Aramaic  of  later  times. 

(2)  The  northern,  or,  more  accurately,  central,  Palestinian  Hebrew 

of  some  three  hundred  years  later,  albeit  that  we  know 
it  as  the  literary  language  of  the  prophetic  schools  (i  Kgs. 
17 — 2  Kgs.  10),  offers  certain  dialectical  peculiarities  akin 
to  Aramaic. 

(3)  The  Song  is  probably  the  only  existing  instance  of  a  piece 

of  literature  belonging  to  this  early  period  which  emanates 
from  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine,  and  was  perhaps 
composed  by  a  member  of  a  tribe  (Issachar?)  which  may 
have  been  in  Canaan  without  a  break  from  its  earliest 
settlement  in  the  west ;  and  had  not,  like  the  Joseph- 
tribes,  undergone  the  segregation  from  external  Semitic 
influences  involved  in  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (cf.  Introd, 
pp.  cvi  ff.\ 

(4)  In   any  case,  the   northern   tribes  of  Israel  dwelt  in  close 

association  (cf,  ch.  l  ^*'")  with  the  Cana'anites  of  the  north, 
who  may  have  been  considerably  influenced  linguistically 
by  their  Aramaean  neighbours,  just  as  these  latter  were 
doubtless  influenced  by  them. 

(5)  There  were  Aramaean  clans  closely  contiguous  to  Israel  not 

only  on  the  north,  but  east  of  Jordan — the  Geshurites  and 
Ma'acathites — clans  which  ultimately  became  united  to 
East  Manasseh  by  intermarriage  (cf.  note  on  '  Machir'  5  ^* 
at  end).  Some  of  these  clans  may  already  have  used  the 
later  Aram.  H  for  Heb.  tJ'  in  cases  in  which  the  Ar.  equi- 
valent is  (.^,  and  may  have  passed  on  some  of  their 
terms  as  loan-words  to  the  Israelites. 

(6)  Judg.  12^  is  actual  proof  that  there  existed  dialectical  pecu- 

liarities among  the  Israelites  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  sibilant  v)  {sibboleth  for  shibboleth). 
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Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may  recognize  the  existence  of 
'Aramaisms'  in  the  Song  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  may  well 
pause  before  we  condemn  a  form  such  as  sian""  as  impossible  in  a  very 
early  example  of  northern  Israelite  literature. 

6.  1-8.  28.   Gideon. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc. ,  quoted  throughout  the  book,  cf.  W.  Bohme, 
Die  dlteste  Darstellung  in  Richt.  6  ii-24  j^„^  13 is*,  und  ihre  Verwandtschaft  mit 
der  Jahveurkunde  des  Pentateuch,  ZATW.  v.  (1885)  pp.  251-274;  H.  Winckler, 
Die  Quellenzusammensetziing  der  Gideonerzdhlwigin,  AF.  i.  (1893)  pp.  42-59. 

The  narrative  of  the  oppression  of  Midian  and  the  deliverance 
effected  by  Gide'on  is  highly  composite  throughout.  In  no  other 
section  of  Judges  is  the  existence  of  two  documents  bearing  the 
characteristics  of  J  and  E  more  cleariy  evident,  and  the  criteria  for 
determining  the  main  Hnes  of  analysis  are  fairly  decisive ;  though  in 
details  there  remains  considerable  scope  for  difference  of  opinion. 

6*"^.  Here  R^^  whose  regular  introductory  formulae  occur  in 
vvM"^,  opens  the  narrative  with  a  statement  of  facts  derived  from 
his  old  sources.  We  notice  certain  similarities  to  the  narrative  of  J 
in  I  Sam.  13 ^^  to  which  ch.  7  '2  J  ('like  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
sea-shore  for  multitude')  is  also  related.  The  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  some  duplication  of  statement  (cf.  v.^  'there  would  come  up 
Midian'  with  z/.^,  'For  they  and  their  cattle  used  to  come  up'; 
z/.*,  'And  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  produce 
of  the  land'  with  z/.^  'with  their  tents,  .  .  .  and  they  came  into  the 
land  to  destroy  it'),  and  the  somewhat  curious  combination  of  tenses 
in  the  Heb.,'*  suggest  that  elements  from  more  than  one  source  have 
been  combined;  and  these  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  unravel.:!; 

*  After  ^7yi  .  .  .  rhv\  .  .  .  n\ni  in  v.»  we  should  expect  ^HTlK'ni  .  .  .  liHI 

in  V.4',  more  especially  as  these  statements  are  continued  by  ^iTNE''  N^l 
in  f.  ^^  The  frequentative  construction  continues  the  narrative  in  v.^'' 
IXiril  ,  .  .  \>V^_^  and  this  is  followed  in  v.«'>  by  an  imperfect  with  '\  con- 
secutive 1N3'1  'and  they  came  into  the  land,  etc.',  which,  as  summarizing  in 
brief  the  result  of  these  repeated  raids,  might  stand  in  the  same  narrative  in 
continuation  of  preceding  frequentatives  ;  but  at  the  same  time  is  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  taken  from  another  narrative  which  spoke  of  a  single  invasion,  or 
viewed  the  repeated  invasions  as  a  single  fact  (cf.  in^nti"'1  ,  ,   .  I^PI'I    f.  •*). 

X  It  is  possible  (cf.  Bu.  RS.  p.  107)  that  the  narrative  may  contain  later  glosses. 
Thus  DliyDH  nxi  'and  the  caves'  may  be  explanatory  of  niinjon  flN 
'the  crevices,"  or  erroneous  dittography  of  it.      In  w. st  it  is  not  unlikely  that 

the  text  originally  ran  Y^V  PIO  HPyi  '  then  would  come  up  Midian  against 
them'  simply,  and  that  later  insertion  of  Dip  ""331  pPDVI  necessitated  the 
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e^-i".  The  retrospect  of  Israel's  past  history  and  the  polemic 
against  their  idolatry  are  in  the  style  of  the  later  strata  of  E  which 
closely  approximates  to  the  style  of  R^\  and,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
formed  its  model  (cf  Introd.  pp.  xli  flf.)-  We  may  compare  generally 
Tosh.  24,  I  Sam.  10  "-la,  12.  Cf.  especially  the  phraseology  of 
^^.8ba.8a  ^ith  I  Sam.  10 1«.  The  phrases  'bring  up  ^r  bring  out  from 
Egypt,'  'from  the  house  of  bondmen,'  'oppressors,'  'Yahweh  your 
God,'  '  Amorite '  used  as  a  general  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cana'an,  are  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Hosea  ;  cf.  Introd.  p.  xlv. 
Possibly  V.'  may  be  due  to  R=^  cf  t/.^^  with  v^^  :  still,  the  phrase, 
'cried  unto  Yahweh,'  is  originally  due  to  E* ;  cf.  i  Sam.  i2i»,  Josh.  24^ 
Mor.;over,  the  expression  nink  hv  'on  account  of  in  t/.^^  is  charac- 
teris.icof  E:  cf  CH.^  in.* 

6  "-2*.  This  section  clearly  stands  in  no  original  relationship  to 
the  foregoing.  Contrast,  in  v^\  Gideon's  unconsciousness  of  any 
apparent  cause  for  Israel's  misfortunes,  with  the  unnamed  prophet's 
denunciation  of  Israel's  idolatry  as  the  crying  cause  of  these  mis- 
fonunes.  The  narrative  generally  has  close  affinities  with  c/i.  13 
an.l  Gen.  18 iff.,  which  belong  to  J.  Special  J  phrases  are  'the 
Argel  of  Yahweh,'  w.^'-^'''^-^^  ('the  Angel  of  God'  in  t/.*"  is  pro- 
bably an  accidental  variation :  cf  noie  ad  loc.)\  '  If  now  I  have  found 
grice  in  thy  sight,'  t/.»^;  *Oh,  my  lord'  O^IK  ^3),  v.^^:  cf  CH.J  4, 
31a,  56b. 

It  is  probable  (as  supposed  by  Bu.,  Mo.,  etc.)  that  this  narrative 
may  have  undergone  some  later  modifications  and  additions,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  to  imply  that  the  divine  character  of 
Gide  on's  visitor  was  evident  from  the  first,  and  was  at  once  recog- 
nized by  Gide' on:  cf  notes  on  the  text.  The  precise  extent  of  these 
secondary  additions  being  highly  debatable,  no  attempt  has  been 
nade  to  indicate  them  in  the  text.  Winckler's  theory  that  two 
distinct  narratives  are  here  combined  throughout  does  not  com- 
mend itself 

525.32  is  clearly  distinct  in  source  from  the  foregoing.  In  b^ 
Gide  on  builds  an  altar  to  Yahweh,  which  is  still,  when  the  narrator 
writes,  to  be  seen  in  'Ophrah  of  the  Abi'ezrites,  and  was,  we  may 
certainly  infer,  the  only  altar  to  Yahweh  there.     In  v^^,  however,  he 

awkward  resumption  I^W  Adoption  of  this  conclusion  does  not,  however, 
oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  similar  detailed  description  of  the  foe  m  v."*,  yia^a 
is  likewise  due  to  later  interpolation  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  so. 

*  Stade  {GVI.  i.  p.  182)  remarks  that  the  introduction  of  anonymous  persons, 
such  as  the  prophet  of  this  section,  into  the  narrative,  is  always  a  mark  of  late 
date.  This  consideration  has  weight  as  regards  the  lateness  of  the  narrative  in 
comparison  with  the  earlier  parts  of  E ;  but  by  no  means  compels  us  to  regard 
the  section  as  later  than  E^,  in  face  of  the  evidence  connecting  it  with  £2  which 
is  noticed  above. 

M 
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is  commanded  to  build  an  altar  to  Yahweh  in  place  of  the  Ba'al-altar, 
as  though  no  other  Yahweh-altar  existed  in  the  place,  though  (if 
Tj^ibit  are  really  the  sequel  of  6  "•2'')  he  had  only  just  previously 
built  such  an  altar  to  Yahweh.  Since  6"-2*  belongs  to  J,  we  may 
infer,  therefore,  that  6"-^^  comes  from  E;  and  with  this  agrees  the 
polemic  against  Ba'al-worship  which  characterizes  it,  and  which  per- 
haps justifies  us  in  regarding  the  section  as  belonging  to  the  same 
stratum  of  E  as  6"",  i.e.  E^  In  addition  to  the  phrase  'Yahweh 
thy  God'  in  7/.^^  (cf.  t/.**'),  Bu.  notes  as  an  E  phrase,  'rose  up  early 
in  the  morning'  ("Ipna  10''3tJ'''V\  v.'^\  The  name  Jerubba'al,  which 
first  appears  here,  seems  to  belong  to  E:  notice  7  i,  8^^,  9 1-2-5. 16.19.24.67^ 
I  Sam.  12".  R^"  combines  Jerubba'al  Gideon  8'^*:  cf.  RJ^'s  gloss, 
'that  is,  Gide'on'  in  7'*. 

6'',  describing  the  incursion  of  Midian,  etc.,  as  in  v.^'^  {ci.  footnote), 
7  "%  belongs  in  all  probability  to  E :  cf.  note  on  7  ^  J's  narrarive, 
in  6  "'2*,  presupposes  that  the  Midianites  are  already  on  the  spot,  and 
ravaging  the  country,  at  the  time  of  Gideon's  commission. 

6^"*,  describing  Gide'on's  muster  of  his  small  force  from  the  clan  of 
Abi'ezer  only,  is  to  be  assigned  to  J;  while 

6'*,  which  pictures  the  muster  of  a  large  force  from  all  Manasseh, 
Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  presupposes  the  narrative  of  7 ^'^  (on 
which  see  below),  and  must  therefore,  in  its  present  form,  be  assigned 
to  E'.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  verse  is  composite  (cf.  the 
repeated  rh^  D^3S?ID1    'and  he  sent  messengers');    and  that  the 

first  half,  which  speaks  of  a  muster  from  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
belongs  to  the  original  narrative  of  E,  which  may  have  been  closely 
akin  to  J  in  assuming  that  Gide'on  drew  his  force  from  purely  local 
sources.     The  NliTDa  'it  also'  (the  tribe  of  Manasseh)  is  RJ^'s  link 

with  the  preceding  7/.'*. 

536W  which  gives  an  account  of  a  request  by  Gide'on  for  a  sign  of 
God's  favour,  can  scarcely  belong  to  the  narrative  6  ^'"2''  which  con- 
tains the  account  of  the  Theophany.  This  latter  also  narrates  the 
request  for  and  the  granting  of  a  sign  (■z/z'.  "**■) ;  and  in  face  of  this 
the  second  sign  appears  less  marvellous  and  also  superfluous.  Pro- 
bably it  belongs  to  a  narrative  in  which  the  call  of  Gide'on  was 
related  as  taking  place  in  a  different  manner,  perhaps  through  the 
medium  of  a  vision.  Since  6^'^^  belongs  to  J,  we  shall  scarcely  err 
in  assigning  6  ^®"**'  to  E,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
it  uses  'God'  {hd-elohim  vv.'^'^'^^.,  'eloM/n  v."^^)  and  not  'Yahweh.'  It 
maybe  observed,  however,  that  Gide'on's  words  in  7'.^^*  bear  close 
resemblance  to  the  words  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  18  ^"'^^j  usually  assigned 
to  J.* 

*  According  to  Bu.  (RS.  p.  iii)  the  words  are  probably  a  gloss  derived  from 
this  passage.  La.  remarks  that  the  words  '  and  I  will  speak  only  this  once '  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  Genesis-passage  where  the  conversation  is  prolonged. 
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7  ^  appears  to  belong  to  E.  Notice  the  connexion  with  6  ^\  The 
invaders  arrive  and  make  their  encampment  as  specified;  Gide'on 
then  musters  his  force,  and  they  make  ^/let'r  encampment :  it  then 
remains  to  notice  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  camps.  '  The  vale' 
of  7  I''  is  '  the  vale  of  Jezre'el '  of  6  ^^\ 

7^  Looking  at  the  account  of  the  muster  (6^^),  and  the  methods 
employed  to  reduce  the  large  force  from  32,000  to  10,000,  and  finally 
to  300,  and  reading  it  in  the  light  of  the  narrati\^e  which  follows,  we 
tan  scarcely  fail  to  trace  indications  of  discrepancy.  Thus,  in  7  ^^  we 
are  informed  that,  on  the  flight  of  the  Midianites,  'the  men  of  Israel 
were  called  to  arms  from  Naphtali,  and  from  Asher,  and  from  all 
Manasseh,'  and  joined  in  the  pursuit.  Yet  these  are  the  very  tribes 
which,  according  to  6  '^,  had  already  been  mustered  by  Gide'  on,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  whose  representatives  must,  according  to  7  ^''',  have 
been  dismissed,  and  scarcely  have  had  time  even  to  reach  their 
homes.  It  should  be  noticed,  again,  that  in  8 2,  where  Gide'on 
contrasts  the  achievement  of  his  own  small  force  with  that  of  the 
Ephraimites,  he  speaks  of  his  force  as  'Abi'ezer.'  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  under  this  title  he  may  be  simply  referring  to  himself  as 
representative  of  the  clan  ;  yet  the  allusion  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey 
the  impression  that  his  army  as  a  whole  was  composed  largely  if  not 
solely  of  Abi'ezrites.  Reading  this  in  connexion  with  6^*  which 
narrates  the  muster  of  the  clan,  the  theory  becomes  plausible  that 
the  original  narrative  may  have  made  Gide'on  draw  his  force 
from  his  own  clan  only ;  and  that  this  may  account  for  the  smallness 
of  its  numbers,  until  reinforced,  when  the  pursuit  was  taking  place, 
by  accessions  from  the  other  clans  of  Manasseh,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  tribes  mentioned  (cf ,  however,  nofe  on  7  ^^).  Thus,  the  passages 
which  narrate  the  first  muster  from  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and 
Naphtali  (6^),  and  the  reduction  of  the  large  force  to  a  very  small 
one,  must,  upon  this  view,  be  supposed  to  belong  to  another  and  a 
later  narrative. 

We  have  assigned  6^^  partly  to  the  original  E  (the  muster  of 
Manasseh),  and  partly  to  E  ^  (the  muster  of  the  other  tribes  men- 
tioned). The  latter  half  of  this  verse,  as  narrating  the  muster  of  a 
large  force  from  several  tribes,  is  obviously  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  narrative  of  7  ^ '^,  which  is  to  be  assigned  in  like  manner  to 
E^.  That  the  narrative  of  E^  has  been  fitted  into,  and  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon,  the  older  E,  may  be  inferred  from  the  echo 
of  the  phrase  of  v. ',  '  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,'  in  v.  ^,  '  the 
people  that  are  with  thee.' 

7  ^  The  first  part  of  this  verse  (down  to  *  their  trumpets ')  is 
obviously  intended  to  explain  how  Gide'on  came  to  have  so  many 
trumpets  and  pitchers  (if  the  emendation  adopted  in  the  text  be 
accepted)  as  are  presupposed  by  7  ^^  ;  and  since,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  night-attack,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  trumpets 
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belong  to  one  account  and  the  pitchers  to  the  other,  this  portion  of  7  * 
must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  redactor  of  the  two  main  narratives, 
i.e.  RJ"^.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  to  be  assigned  to  E  2;  the  latter  half 
being  resumptive  of  the  narrative  of  the  older  E  which  was  broken  at 
7  ^^  by  insertion  of  the  later  intervening  narrative. 

79-14  Yhe  older  narrative  of  E,  resumed,  as  we  have  noticed,  in 
7  *'',  is  here  continued.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  camps  having 
been  defined,  the  Midianite  camp  as  below  that  of  Gide'on  in  the  vale, 
the  way  is  paved  for  the  narration  of  Yahweh's  command,  '  Go  down 
into  the  camp,  etc.'*  Cf  6^*  for  the  introductory  formula  of  v.% 
'And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  etc' 

y\&-7,2^  The  account  of  the  night-attack  is  very  involved,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  unity.  Bu.  remarks,  '  To  carry  a  burning 
torch  in  a  pitcher  turned  upside  down  over  it  requires  two  hands ;  thus 
there  is  no  hand  left  for  the  trumpet,  or  vice-versa.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  impossible  at  once  to  blow  a  horn  and  to  raise  the  battle-cry' 
{Cofmn.  p.  60).  These  objections  to  the  integrity  of  the  narrative  are 
to  some  extent  answered  by  La.  ;  X  yet  the  fact  remains  that  through- 
out the  narrative  there  occur  repetitions  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  two  parallel  accounts  have  been  closely 
interwoven.  Thus  ■z/.^''*  is  repeated  by  ^'.  i^^^;  7/7/.  i'-'ha.20aa  by  j^.zzaa. 
^.2ib  gives  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  night-alarm  which  differs 
from  that  which  is  given  by  v.'^'^'^^  ;  and  v.^'^^  can  scarcely  be  anything 
else  than  the  combination  of  two  variant  accounts  of  the  line  of  flight. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  view  is  correct  which  regards  the  pitchers 
and  torches  as  belonging  to  one  account,  and  the  trumpets  to  the 
other.  The  ruse  connected  with  the  pitchers  and  torches  has  about 
it  an  air  of  originality  and  verisimilitude,  and  Gide'  on's  small  force 
(according  to  J's  account)  would  be  more  likely  to  find  pitchers  or 

*  The  obvious  transition  from  7I'',  as  noticed  above,  seems  to  be  the  only  safe 
argument  upon  which  this  section  is  assigned  to  E.  Bu.  (Comm.),  who  takes 
the  same  view  as  to  the  source  of  the  narrative,  adduces  as  evidence  the  night- 
scene,  the  dream,  and'  its  interpretation  ;  though  rightly  remarking  (against 
Winckler)  that  the  use  of  ha-ilohim  'God'  (not  Yahweh)  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Midianite  in  v.  !■*  is  destitute  of  significance  as  a  criterion.  Such  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  weighty.  A  night-scene  from  J  immediately  follows  in  one  of 
the  narratives  of  the  night-attack  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  E  in  the  Hexateuch 
seems  to  display  a  fondness  for  the  narration  of  revelations  vouchsafed  in  nightly 
visions,  this  fact  by  no  means  renders  improbable  the  occurrence  of  a  like  inci- 
dent in  J.  The  section  is  assigned  to  J  by  Mo.,  though  the  majority  of  scholars 
appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  Bu. 

X  La.  suggests  that,  if  the  pitcher  had  a  hole  in  it,  the  torch  could  be  passed 
through  the  hole  and  held  by  the  hand  underneath  the  pitcher ;  and  moreover, 
even  if  both  hands  were  needed  for  this  operation,  the  trumpet  might  at  the  same 
time  be  suspended  from  a  bandolier.  When  the  pitcher  is  broken,  one  hand  is 
surely  sufficient  to  carry  the  torch,  and  it  is  then  that  the  trumpet  is  blown. 
Further,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  possible  to  desist  from  blowing  the 
trumpet  in  order  to  raise  the  battle-crj  (p.  136). 
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jars  ready  to  their  hand  than  a  sufficient  supply  of  trumpets  (the 
statement  of  v.^  must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  R-''^):  hence  we 
shall  probably  be  right  in  assigning  the  pitchers  and  torches  to  J, 
and  the  trumpets  (perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Josh.  6^^")  to  the 
later  narrative  of  E.  We  may  then  make  the  following  allocation. 
To  J  belong  v.^^  with  the  exception  of  'trumpets  and'  inserted  by 
RJ"^  in  joining  the  two  narratives  (notice  as  a  J  phrase  'three  bands,' 
lit.  'heads'  D^K'S"),  as  in  c/t.  g^*-^\  i  Sam.  ii",  is'"-,  all  probably  J) 
v."%  ^,20  (from  'and  they  brake,'  etc.)  with  the  modification  which 

is  due  to  the  insight  of  Bu.  (substituting  3-in3  for  VSpn?  ninsitJ'n, 

and  omitting  mn  after  ^X-ip»1 ;    cf.  v.^^^P),  'and  in  their  right  hand 

the  sword  ;  and  they  cried,  "  For  Yahweh  and  for  Gideon  !  "'  This 
is  directly  continued  by  v.^^  ;  and,  possibly  with  some  small  inter- 
vening omission,  by  v.  ^^^^  which  recounts  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
flight.  To  E  must  be  assigned  v.'^^  (continuing  the  previous  E  narra- 
tive), v^''\  which  is  continued  by  vJ^  down  to  'all  the  camp,'  t/." 
down  to  'the  trumpets,'  and  vJ^  down  to  '  Beth-shittah,'  which  relates 
in  due  sequence  how  all  the  three  hundred  took  up  the  trumpet-call 

of  Gideon's  band  (read  nhaiE'3  niSSH   tJ'^B'  1J?pri>1),  and  the  effect 

which  the  demonstration  had  upon  the  foe.  All  that  remains  over 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  R-''^  in  joining  and  harmonizing  the  two 
narratives.  Thus,  mention  of  the  trumpets  had  to  be  inserted  in  v.^^ 
and  in  v.-'^  ('the  trumpets  to  blow,'  leading  to  the  alteration  of  J's 
account  above  noticed) ;  and  mention  of  the  battle-cry  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  pitchers  from  J  needed  to  come  into  vv.'^^-'^^,  which  are 
otherwise  derived  from  E  ;  just  as  mention  of  the  trumpet -blowing 
by  the  three  bands  had  to  be  duplicated  from  E's  account  in  v.^^% 
and  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  vJ'^,  which  is  derived  from  J.  If 
this  scheme  be  adopted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  accounts  run 
parallel,  and  are  each  nearly  continuous,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
connected  narrative  of  each  which  is  given  in  the  nofes  ad  loc.  This 
view  of  the  combination  of  J  and  E  assumes,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  statement  of  t/.',  which  (if  the  emendation  adopted 
in  the  text  be  correct)  mentions  both  pitchers  and  trumpets,  is  the 
work  of  RJ^ 

7  2^  This  mention  of  the  call  to  arras  of  the  neighbouring  Israelite 
tribes  is  inconsistent  with  E's  narrative  in  6 '°,  7  ^'^ ;  since  according  to 
this  narrative  these  are  the  tribes  whose  representatives  had  been 
summoned  in  the  first  place,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  dismissed 
(cf  under  7  2''').  This  objection  does  not  hold  against  assigning  the 
verse  to  J  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Gide'on,  who  seems  to  have  planned  his  attack  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  aid  of  his  own  clan  of  Abi'ezer  only,  would  have 
been  able,  in  the  course  of  a  hurried  pursuit  towards  the  south-east, 
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to  have  summoned  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Asher  who  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  the  scene  of  action.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  verse  may  be 
a  later  gloss,  or  may  have  originally  mentioned  only  '  all  Manasseh.' 

7  "-8^.  The  difficulty  noticed  under  the  preceding  verse  does  not 
apply  to  the  summoning  of  Ephraim  which  is  here  narrated ;  since 
the  position  occupied  by  this  tribe  would  enable  them  to  intercept  the 
fugitives  in  time,  as  is  related.  The  source  of  the  narrative  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  Gide'on's  allusion  in  8^  to  his  achievement  as  'the 
vintage  of  Abi'ezer,'  from  which  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  we 
have  the  sequel  of  the  account  which  pictures  the  rout  of  Midian  as, 
in  its  inception,  the  unaided  work  of  the  clan  of  Abi'ezer;  i.e.  the 
account  of  J.*  It  is  clear,  however,  that  7  "^  is,  in  part  at  least,  the 
work  of  ^^ ;  the  statement  that  the  heads  of  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb  were 
brought  to  Gide'on  beyond  the  Jordan  being  obviously  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  narrative  with  8  *"•  which  comes  from  a  different  source. 
Probably  the  statement  'and  they  pursued  Midian'  is  also  due  to  the 
same  hand,  with  allusion  to  8  *".  According  to  J's  narrative,  the  task 
of  Ephraim  seems  to  have  been  simply  to  hold  the  fords ;  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  pursuit  was  pushed  across  the  Jordan.  On  the 
other  hand,  v.^^^'^,  'and  the  heads  of  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb  they  brought 
unto  Gide'on,'  appears  to  belong  to  J;  more  especially  if  the  opening 
of  8*,  'said  unto  hhn'  (with  back-reference  to  Gide'on's  name  in  y^^^) 
is  in  its  original  form. 

8*"".  The  impression  which  8^'^  leaves  upon  us  is  that  the  rout 
of  Midian  is  completed  and  pursuit  at  an  end.  The  capture  and 
execution  of  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief 
honours  of  the  victory.  A  lull  in  the  proceedings  of  victorious  Israel 
affords  occasion  for  the  recriminations  of  the  Ephraimites.  Yet  in 
8*"  we  find  Gide'on  crossing  Jordan,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of  two 
Midianite  kings,  Zebah  and  Salmunna',  previously  unnamed.  And 
not  only  so,  but  his  chance  of  success  appears  so  remote  to  the  men 
of  Succoth  and  Penuel,  upon  whom  he  calls  for  refreshment  for  his 
weary  force,  that  they  meet  his  request  with  a  taunting  refusal  {v.^). 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  narrative  of  8  ■* "'  belongs  to  a 
different  account  from  that  of  7  ^"'-S  ^  and  that  Zebah  and  Salmunna 
in  the  one  account  take  the  place  of  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb  in  the  other. 
If  7 2*- 8^  is  rightly  assigned  to  J,  the  assumption  is  that  8*'''^  belongs 
to  E ;  and  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  there  may  be  cited  the 
incredibly  large  numbers  in  7/.*",  which  accord  with  the  narratWe 
of  727  Y^rhere  Gide'on's  large  force  is  reduced  to  300  in  order  thiit  his 
victory  may  partake  of  a  miraculous  character.  J     As  a  mark  of  E's 

*  La.  recognizes  that  this  section  belongs  to  J,  but  other  scholars  very  strangely 
assign  it  to  E. 

%  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  older  narrative  of  E  has  been  amplified  by  E'  in 
this  section  also,  though  evidence  decisive  of  such  amplification  is  lacking.  Cf.i 
however,  the  E  section  vv.  22-27  which  follows. 
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narrative  we  may  notice  the  phrasing  of  v.*,  'And  the  three  hundred 
men  that  were  with  him,'  compared  with  7  '^"  "■'••''*.  The  mention  in 
v.^'  of  'the  crescents  that  were  upon  the  necks  of  their  camels'  is  a 
point  of  connexion  with  7/.^',  which  belongs  to  a  section  which 
undoubtedly  comes  from  E. 

As  we  read  this  section,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  that  it  pre- 
supposes the  prior  narration  of  incidents  which  have  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  Gideon-narrative  as  known  to  us.  Gide'on's 
inquiry  of  the  Midianite  kings  as  to  the  fate  of  his  brethren  (z/,'*) 
demands  that  some  account  of  their  murder  must  originally  have 
existed  in  this  narrative,  and  supplies  a  new  motive  for  Gide'on's 
taking  action  against  the  Midianites,  viz.  the  prosecution  of  the  blood- 
feud  which  naturally  devolved  upon  him.  Such  a  motive,  however, 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  ro/e  as  the  divinely  appointed 
deliverer  of  Israel.  Similar  personal  considerations  enter  into  the 
actions  of  Samson  which  are  ascribed  to  him  as  'Judge'  or  vindicator 
of  Israel;  and  may  possibly  have  also  influenced  Barak,  if,  as  seems 
likely,  he  was  at  one  time  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Cana'anites 
(cf.  5'^,  noie).  We  have  already  noticed  (cf.  under  6^^*^)  that  in  E 
the  account  of  Gide'on's  call  is  missing,  that  which  is  derived  from  J 
(6  ^*"2*)  having  taken  its  place.  Probably  E's  account  of  the  call  was 
closely  combined  with  the  account  of  the  personal  outrage  which  is 
presupposed  by  8'^ff.  This  is  a  further  point  which  connects  our 
narrative  with  E  rather  than  J ;  since,  if  it  belonged  to  the  latter, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  reference  to  the  family-feud 
in  J's  account  of  Gide'on's  call  in  6'*-*;  and  Gide'on  would  scarcely 
have  professed  to  regard  himself  as  the  man  least  suited  for  the  task 
entrusted  to  him  (zO^).  It  may  be  added  that  the  obviously  sincere 
description  of  Gide'on's  kingly  bearing  given  by  the  Midianite  kings 
in  8  **  is  hardly  consonant  with  his  position  as  we  gather  it  from  J's 
narrative  in  6  ""2*. 

g22  27  This  section  seems  clep-rly  to  exhibit  the  hand  of  E'  in 
^^  22.23.27apb  jj^  yi2^  the  fact  that  'the  men  of  Israel'  (z'.e.  the  tribes 
as  a  whole  ;  cf.  note  ad  loc.)  join  in  requesting  Gide'on  to  become 
their  king,  invests  his  victory  with  a  wider  importance  than  it  seems 
to  have  possessed  in  either  of  the  older  accounts.  Cf.,  as  a  mark  of 
E^,  the  use  of  the  verb  ^jnyji'in  'thou  hast  saved  us.'     In  ^'.'',  the 

T  :  - 

idea  that  the  appointment  of  a  human  ruler  is  inconsistent  with  the 
true  conception  of  the  Theocracy,  is  characteristic :  cf.  i  Sam.  8  ®-^,* 

*  The  view  put  forward  in  this  passage,  that  Israel's  request  for  a  king  amounts 
to  a  definite  rejection  of  Yahweh's  kingship — 'They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  be  king  over  them ' — stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  standpoint  of  the  parallel  and  older  narrative  from  J,  where 
Yahweh  Himself  grants  a  king  as  a  mark  of  favour  and  pity:  cf.  gi^,  where 
Samuel  is  instructed  with  regard  to  Saul,  'Thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  leader 
over  my  people  Israel,  and  he  shall  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  for  I  have  looked  upon  my  people,  because  their  cry  is  come  unto  me.' 
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lo'",  12"  (all  £2) ;  and  passages  in  Hosea'  in  which  the  appointment 
of  a  king  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  wilful  act,  closely  bound  up 
with  Israel's  defection  from  Yahweh — Hos.  8*''',*  lo^,  1310*.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Gide'on's  sons  do  seem  to  have  become  hereditary 
sheikhs  of  Shechem,  by  virtue  of  the  ofifice  transmitted  by  their  father: 
cf.  ch.  9  ^,  where  the  verb  mdsal,  '  rule,'  is  the  same  as  is  employed  in 
8 ^^  'I  will  not  rule  over  you,  etc'  The  polemic  against  the  Ephod 
in  w,*'',  with  the  special  term  employed  to  describe  defection  from 
Yahweh,  5i3Pl    'and  they  went  a  whoring,'  is  also  characteristic  of 

E-:  cf.  Introd.  p.  xlv. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  main  part  of  vv.  ^^-^ 
belongs  to  an  older  narrative :  and  since  the  verses  which  we  assign 
to  E^  are  dased  upon  this  older  narrative,  the  inference  is  clear  that 
the  latter  must  be  assigned  to  the  older  stratum  of  E.  The  connexion 
between  v.  '^^'^  and  v.  ^"'^  has  already  been  remarked. 

8  ^l  The  concluding  summary  of  R'^'',  couched  in  his  usual  style 
and  phraseology. 

6.  I.  R*^'  (JE)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh  :  and  Yahweh  gave  them  into  the 
hand  of  Midian  seven  years.     2.  And  the  hand  of  Midian  pre- 

6.  I.  Midian.  On  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Midian,  as  lying 
to  the  east  or  north-east  of  the  gulf  of  'Akaba,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  modern  Hi^az,  cf.  footnote,  p.  1 10.  The  nomadic  Arabian  clans 
of  Midian  were  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  related  to  themselves, 
though  somewhat  remotely.  Midian  is  reckoned  in  Gen.  25  1®  J  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  his  second  wife,  or  concubine  {v.^, 
I  Chr.  i^^),  Keturah;  just  as  Ishma'el  is  also  Abraham's  son  by  the 
concubine  Hagar.  The  Midianites  of  our  narrative  are  classed  as 
Ishma'elites  in  ch.  8^^;  and  similarly,  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren.  Gen.  2)1  ^^"j  while  the  J  narrative  relates  that  Joseph  was 
sold,  at  Judah's  suggestion,  to  Ishma' elite  traders,  the  E  narrative 
makes  him  to  have  been  kidnapped  by  passing  Midianites.  It  thus 
appears  that  some  amount  of  vagueness  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Israelite  historians  in  their  definition  of  these  Arab  tribes:  and  with 
this  inference  agrees  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  land  of  Midian  which 
formed  the  home  of  Moses  during  his  exile  from  Egypt  lay  far  to  the 
south  of  Cana'an  (cf.  also  i  Kgs.  11'^),  Gen.  25*  describes  Abraham 
as  sending  away  the  sons  of  the  concubines  (including  Midian)  '  east- 
ward, into  the  land  of  the  east';  and  similarly,  one  of  the  Bala'am- 

*  Hos.  81"  sliould  almost  certainly  be  emended  (after  ffi)  )^'^'Q  \p\T\^^ 
O'lji'l  ^/O  ntJ^QO  '  '^^^  they  may  cease  for  a  little  from  anointing  a  king 
and  princes. ' 
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vailed  against  Israel :  because  of  Midian  the  children  of  Israel 
made  themselves  the  crevices  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  caves,  and  the  strongholds.  3.  Now  it  used  to  be  that,  when 
Israel  had  sown,  there  would  come  up  Midian,  and  'Amalek,  and 
the  children  of  the  East;  they  would  come  up  against  them. 
4.  And  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  produce 
of  the  land  as  far  as  Gaza ;  and  they  would  leave  no  means  of 
sustenance  in  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.     5.  For  they 

narratives  embodied  in  Num.  22-24  (JE)  pictures  'elders  of  Midian' 
as  forming  the  retinue  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab  (22  ''■^ ;  of.  also  the  late, 
narrative  of  P  in  Num.  31  ^'^2).  See  further,  on  this  point.  Skinner, 
Genesis  {ICC.\  p.  349. 

2.  because  of  Midian,  etc.  The  limestone-hills  of  Palestine  are  full 
of  caves  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  which  are  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial.  The  writer  of  our  narrative  traces  the  origin  of  these 
caves  to  the  Israelite  refugees,  for  whom  they  formed  welcome  hiding- 
places.     Cf.  I  Sam.  13®  J. 

crevices.  Heb.  fninhdroth,  a  ana^  Xfyci/^ei/ov,  is  explained  from  the 
Ar.  minhara  or  jninhar,  lit.  a  place  hollowed  out  by  water. 

3.  Now  it  used  to  be,  etc.  The  Heb.  tenses  employed  in  vv.^'^  for 
the  most  part  denote  recurrence ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions 
which  probably  point  to  a  combination  of  two  originally  separate 
narratives.     Ci.  footnote  *  p.  176. 

there  would  come  up  Midian,  etc.  The  Arab  tribes  from  the  east 
of  Jordan  commit  similar  depredations  upon  the  peasant-proprietors 
west  of  Jordan  at  the  present  day,  pitching  their  tents  in  the  Wady 
of  Jezre'el  and  the  Wady  Serrar  a  little  further  north,  as  is  described 
in  our  narrative,  7  ^•'^.     Cf.  Thomson,  LB.  pp.  447  f. 

and' Amalek,  and  the  children  of  the  East.  Possibly  a  later  inser- 
tion in  the  narrative  :  zi.  footnote  \  p.  176.  On  'Amalek,  cf.  ch.  3  '^  note. 
The  expression  'children  of  the  East'  is  used  again  in  I  Kgs.  4** 
J^  5 1"  (cited  for  their  proverbial  wisdom),  Isa.  11  1*,  Jer.  492*(||  Kedar), 
Ezek.  25  *•'**,  Job  i  ^,  as  a  general  description  of  the  Arab  tribes  to  the 
east  of  Jordan,  extending  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ;  but  in  Gen.  29'  E 
'the  land  of  the  children  of  the  East'  is  applied  to  the  district  of 
N.  Mesopotamia  in  which  Haran  was  situated. 

4.  as  far  as  Gaza.  I.e.,  as  far  as  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  Philistine  territory.  According  to  this  statement,  the  Midianite 
incursions  must  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Palestine. 
The  remainder  of  the  narrative,  however,  appears  to  confine  them  to 
central  Palestine  ;  and  Gide'on's  exertions  rid  the  country  of  them  at 
one  blow.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  reference  may  be  due  to  a  later 
editor,  who  was  thinking  of  incursions  of  Arab  tribes  from  the  south 
('Amalekites  ?) ;  and  it  may  have  been  this  hand  which  was  responsible 
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and  their  cattle  used  to  come  up,  with  their  tents,  ^and^  would 
come  in  like  locusts  for  multitude ;  and  both  they  and  their 
camels  were  without  number :  and  they  came  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it.  6.  And  Israel  was  brought  very  low  by  reason  of 
Midian ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh. 

7.  E'  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh  by 
reason  of  Midian,  8.  Yahweh  sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children 
of  Israel :  and  he  said  to  them,  '  Thus  saith  Yahweh,  the  God 
of  Israel,  "  /  brought  you  up  from  Egypt,  and  I  brought  you 
forth  from  the  house  of  bondmen,  9.  and  I  rescued  you  from  the 
hand  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  your  oppressors ;  and 

1  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land. 
10.  And  I  said  to  you,  'I  am  Yahweh  your  God;  ye  shall  not 
fear  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  are  dwelling ' : 
but  ye  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice." ' 

II.  J  And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  came,  and  sat  under  the 

for  the  allusion  to  ''Amalek  and  the  children  of  the  East,'  in  addition 
to  Midian,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse. 

5.  with  their  tents.  Lit.  'and  their  tents.'  In  the  verbal  form 
which  follows,  '  and  would  come  in,'  we  adopt  the  reading  of  K^re 

1X2^.     ffi'^\  S^  e.,  IL  presuppose  :|{<3'',  which  would  govern  Dn^^HNI 

'and  their  tents  they  would  bring  in,  etc'  Since  this  reading,  how- 
ever, seems  to  make  the  following  '  like  locusts  for  multitude '  refer  to 
the  tents  and  not  to  the  Midianites  (as  in  7  ^*),  it  must  be  regarded 
as  inferior  to  that  which  is  adopted  above.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Kt.    may   indicate   the    Kal  !iN3''  'they  used   to  come  in,'   the 

asyndeton  being  due  to  careless  piecing  together  of  the  parallel 
narratives. 

8.  a  prophet.  Lit  'a  man,  a  prophet'  or  'a  prophet-man.'  Cf.  'a 
prophetess-woman,'  ch.  4*. 

/  brought  you  up.,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of  E  ^  to  base  admonition 
and  rebuke  upon  a  retrospect  of  God's  mercies  as  vouchsafed  to 
Israel  in  their  past  history.      Cf.  Josh.  24  2"-,  Judg.   lo"'-,   i  Sam. 

2  27.28*  10 17"-,  12''".  This  method  is  further  developed  in  Deute- 
ronomy ;  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  school  of  thought 
represented  by  E^.     Cf.  Introd.  p.  xlv. 

II.  the  Angel  of  Yahweh.  Upon  the  conception  involved  in  this 
title,  and  its  alternation  with  ' Yahweh '  simply  in  vv. '^i^.^s^  cf.  note 
on  ch.  2 '. 

*  I  Sam.  2  5'' 36  is  commonly  rej^arded  as  later  than  E^,  though  without 
adequate  reason. 
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terebinth  which  was  in  'Ophrah,  which  belonged  to  Joash  the 
Abi'ezrite ;  and  Gide'on  his  son  was  beating  out  wheat  in  the 
wine-press,  to  save  it  from  Midian.  12.  And  the  Angel  of 
Yahweh  appeared  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  'Yahweh  is 
with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.'  13.  And  Gide'on  said 
unto  him,  '  Oh,  my  lord,  if  Yahweh  is  with  us,  why,  then,  hath 

the  terebinth.  Heb.  hd-ela\  possibly  'the  (sacred)  tree,'  without 
specification  of  its  species  :  cf.  note  on  '  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,' 
ch.  4*.  The  terebinth  or  turpentine-tree  {Pistacia  terebinthus^  L.)  is 
frequent  in  Palestine,  where  it  often  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  and,  since 
it  usually  stands  in  isolation,  it  forms  a  prominent  landmark.  Many 
of  these  trees  are  regarded  as  objects  of  veneration  at  the  present 
day.     Cf  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  pp.  400  i. 

'  O^hrah.  The  site  is  unknown.  It  maybe  inferred  from  r/d.  9^-* 
that  It  was  not  far  from  Shechem.  Neither  Far'ata,  six  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Shechem  {S  WP.  Metn.  ii.  p.  162),  nor  Far'ah  as  preserved 
in  the  name  of  the  wady  to  the  east  of  Shechem  (Bu.),  are  philo- 
logically  probable  ;  the  former  name  accurately  corresponding  to  the 
Biblical  Pir'athon.  The  designation  ''Ophrah  of  the  Abi'ezrites' 
{v."^^,  8^^)  is  perhaps  intended  to  distinguish  the  city  from  the  Benja- 
minite  'Ophrah  mentioned  in  Josh.  18^^  P  (so  Kimchi). 

which  belonged,  etc.  The  reference  is  to  the  terebinth,  and  not  to 
the  city  of  'Ophrah. 

the  AbCezrite.  Abi'ezer  is  named  in  Josh.  17*  as  a  clan  of 
Manasseh — a  fact  which  also  appears  from  v."^^  of  our  narrative. 
The  clan  is  referred  to  the  Machir-division  of  Manasseh  in  Num. 
26  2"  P,  I  Chr.  7  '^ :  cf  note  on  '  Machir,'  ch.  5  ". 

was  beating.,  etc.  The  Heb.  hdbhat  'beat  out'  (with  a  stick)  is 
similarly  used  of  threshing  grain  in  a  small  quantity  in  Ru.  2  ^^.  The 
ancient  wine-press  (Heb.  gath)  was  a  trough  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden  by  the  foot  ;  the  expressed 
juice  flowing  down  a  channel  into  another  trough  at  a  slightly  lower 
level,  the  wine-vat  (Heb.  yekebh).  The  use  of  a  wine-press  in  a 
sheltered  situation  for  the  beating  out  of  wheat  was  less  likely  tff 
attract  the  attention  of  marauding  Midianites  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  threshing  with  a  wain  drawn  by  oxen  (or  an  ox  and  an  ass), 
upon  a  threshing-floor  in  an  exposed  situation  open  to  the  wind. 

13.  If  Yahweh  is  with  us.    Heb.  ^jjsy  '>  t?'^\     The  use  of  )  before 

\^^ — lit.    ^And  is   Y.    with   us' — imparts    a   touch    of  sarcasm   to 

Gide'on's  response  which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  reproduce  in 
English.     Cf.    i    Kgs.   2  --,    '  Why,  pray,   askest  thou   Abishag   the 

Shunammite  for  Adonijah?'  (HDPI,  lit.  ^  And  why') ;  2  Kgs.  7*^. 
•  Pray,  if  Yahweh  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven,  could  this  thing 
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all  this  happened  to  us?  and  where  are  all  his  wondrous  works 
which  our  fathers  recounted  to  us,  saying,  "Did  not  Yahweh 
bring  us  up  from  Egypt?"  But  now  Yahweh  hath  cast  us  off, 
and  given  us  into  the  hand  of  Midian.'  14.  And  Yahweh  turned 
unto  him,  and  said,  'Go  in  this  thy  strength,  and  save  Israel 
from  the  hand  of  Midian  :  have  not  I  sent  thee?'  15.  And  he 
said   unto   him,   'Oh,   my   fpord,  whereby  can   I   save   Israel? 

come  to  pass?'  (Hjm,  lit.  '■And  lo').  Other  instances  are  cited  in 
NHTK.  p.  20. 

which  our  fathers  recounted  to  us,  Cf.,  for  the  phrase,  Ps.  44  * 
(?^^),  78 ^  The  injunction  is  laid  upon  Israelite  fathers  to  recount  to 
their  children  the  facts  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  Ex.  12^"-^'', 
128.14.15  (RJ=?)^  Deut.  6  2««  It  is  possible  that  Gideon's  speech,  as  it 
stood  originally  in  J,  may  have  been  expanded  by  a  later  hand  in 
V.  '^^ 

14.  Yahweh.     (&^^^  6  ayytkos  Kvplov.     Cf.  v.^^  note. 

have  not  I  sent  thee  ?  Since  these  words  embody  a  direct  com- 
mission from  Yahweh,  it  is  supposed  by  many  scholars  that  Gide'on 
must  at  once  have  recognized  that  he  was  being  addressed  by 
Yahweh  or  His  Angel ;  and  that  the  passage  is  therefore  inconsistent 
with  ■y.-^,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  was  only  after  the  miracle  ofv.'^^ 
that  Gide'on  recognized  who  his  visitor  was.  The  whole  section, 
«/7/.*'-2*,  having  clearly  undergone  some  amount  of  re-editing  (cf.  notes 
following),  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  passage  may  be  due  to  the  later 
hand ;  as  also  the  words  '  I  will  be  with  thee '  in  v.  ^^,  which  recall 
Ex.  3  '2  E.  While,  however,  the  narrative  assumes  that  Yahweh,  in 
order  to  appear  visibly  to  Gide'on,  clothes  Himself  in  human  form,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  He  should  dissemble  His 
presence  by  couching  His  commission  in  the  form  in  which  it  would 
be  delivered  by  an  intermediary,  such  as  a  prophet  ('  Hath  not 
Yahweh  sent  thee  ? ').  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  Yahweh 
should  give  His  commission  directly,  as  He  is  represented  as  doing, 
here  and  in  v.  ^*,  by  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands,  it  would  obviously 
require  something  more  surprising  than  this  direct  commission  (viz. 
the  portent  of  v.^^)  to  convince  Gide'on  that  he  was  actually  the 
spectator  of  a  Theophany. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  suspect  conflation  of  the  narrative  in  the 
passages  under  discussion,  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  dogmatically  and 
to  say  that  they  cannot  originally  have  stood  alongside  of  r/.^^. 

15.  my  lord.     Vocalizing    ^jlx   in    place   of  '"j'Tj^  of  I'Jl,  i.e.  'my 

(divine)  Lord.'  The  vocalization  of  IH  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
Gide'on  by  this  time  recognized  that  his  visitor  was  Yahweh  Himself; 
but  it  is  clear  from  7'.^^  that  this  was  not  the  case  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  narrated  in  v.  2'.     The  form  which  we  have  adopted  is 
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behold  my  family  is  the  weakest  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the 
least  in  my  father's  house.'  16.  And  Yahweh  said  unto  him, 
'I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  Midian  as  one  man.' 

the  ordinary  title  of  respect  (like  our  'sir'),  and  is  so  vocalized  by 

behold,  my  fatnily^  etc.  Mo.  compares  i  Sam.  9  ^^ ;  and  remarks 
that  '•  the  protestation  is,  no  more  than  that  of  Saul,  to  be  taken  too 
literally.  Both  the  following  narratives  imply  that  the  hero's  family 
was  one  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  clan.'  The  word  rendered 
'family'  properly  means  'thousand'  (Heb.  VlepJi);  and  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  tribal  organization  in  i  Sam.  10  "' ('by  your  tribes  and 
by  your  thousands'),  the  following  I'z/. ^o-^^  showing  it  to  be  synony- 
mous with  7nispdhd,  the  ordinary  term  for  a  clan  ox  family  within  the 
tribe.  Cf  also  the  use  of  the  word  in  Mic.  5  '^  ('  the  thousands  of 
Judah,'  among  which  Bethlehem  is  a  small  'thousand'  or  'clan'). 

the  weakest.  Heb.  y^X\  which  R.V,  renders  '  the  poorest.'  The 
adj.,  however,  suggests  not  merely  poverty,  but  also  paucity  of 
numbers  and  lack  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

16.  And  Yahweh  .  .  .  ^  I  will  be  with  thee.''  (K""^  km  elirfv  nphs  airbv 
6  tiyyeKo^  Kvplov,  Kvpios  earai  pera  (tov.  If  this  had  originally  stood  in 
the  Heb.  text,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  altered  into 
the  reading  of  ?§  ;  and  we  should  rather  regard  the  readings  of  ©, 
here  and  in  v.^*,  as  due  to  the  harmonizing  tendency  which  is  else- 
where frequently  manifested  in  this  Version,  ffi^  &^  agree  with  J§  in 
the  present  passage.  As  we  have  already  remarked  (eh.  2^  note),  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  original  narrative  spoke  throughout  of 
Yahweh  Himself  as  appearing  to  Gideon  and  holding  intercourse 
with  him  ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  '  the  Angel '  represents  an 
early  attempt  to  modify  the  text  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  |^. 

'  /  will  be  with  thee^  Cf.  note  on  '  have  not  1  sent  thee  ? '  v.  '*. 
The  precise  words  "I^J/  HTIX  ''D  are  found  in  Ex.  3 '-,  E's  narrative 
of  the  Theophany  to  Moses  at  Mount  Horeb  :  cf.  also  Josh,  i  ^  R"^. 
In  each  of  these  passages,  the  writers,  in  using  the  verbal  form  'ehyeh 
'  I  will  be,'  probably  have  in  view  the  significance  of  the  name 
Yahweh  as  deno\\ng  progressive  revelation.,  as  is  explained  in  E,x.  3** 
in  the  formula  ^ehyeh  Wser  'ehyeh  '  I  will  be  {or  become)  what  I  will 
be.'  While,  however,  the  latter  formula  refers  to  the  revelation  as  a 
whole.,  as  it  is  to  be  unfolded  throughout  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  the  course  of  this  revelation  is  intentionally  left  unde- 
fined,* in  the  former  expression  we  have  a  particular  phase  of  the 

*  Cf.  the  similar  phrase  '  I  will  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  will  have  mercy,* 
Ex.  33 ''•J,  which  implies  that  God  refuses  to  define  beforehand  a  course  of 
action  which  will  be  determined  by  his  sovereign  will.      Similarly;  ' ehyf.h  'aler 
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1 7.  And  he  said  unto  him,  '  Prithee,  if  I  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,   make  me  a  sign  that   thou  art   speaking  with  me. 

18.  Depart   not   hence,  prithee,  until  I  come  unto  thee,   and 

revelation  clearly  stated — Yahweh  promises  that  He  ivill  be  with  each 
of  three  chosen  servants,  Moses,  Joshua',  and  Gide'on. 

R.V.  renders  '  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee '  (so  in  Ex.  3  '2,  '  Certainly, 
etc ')  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  regard  the  ""S  as  simply  introducing  the 
direct  narration,  like  on  recitativu7n  in  Greek.  Such  a  use  of  '•3  is 
frequent :  cf.  examples  collected  in  NHTK.  p.  6  ;  BDB.  s.v.  ib. 

as  one  man.  For  the  expression,  cf.  ch.  20'*",  Num.  14 1^, 
I  Sam.  11^2  Sam.  19 1*,  |^  '^  Ezr.  3 1,  Neh.  8 '  f. 

17.  Prithee.,  ij  I  have  found.,  etc.  Here  'prithee'  represents  the 
Heb.  precative  particle  «^,  which  comes  in  the  protasis  of  the  sentence 
after  the  conjunction  'if,'  and  is  rendered  'now'  by  A.V.,  R.V. — 'If 
now  I  have  found  grace,  etc'  Such  a  rendering,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  held  adequately  to  represent  the  precative  force  of  the 
particle  * ;  and  the  rendering  '  prithee '  has  therefore  been  adopted, 
the  fuller  '  I  pray  thee,'  sometimes  employed  as  a  rendering  by  A.V., 
R.V.,  (cf  ^'.  ^,  8^,  al.  \)  being  less  suitable  as  making  too  much  of 
the  monosyllabic  particle.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  particle 
expresses  entreaty.,  it  properly  refers  to  the  request  which  is  formu- 
lated in  the  apodosis ;  but  its  use  at  the  commencement  of  the 
protasis  is  probably  intended  to  place  the  speaker  in  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant  from  the  moment  that  he  opens  his  mouth. 

make  me  a  sign  that  thou.,  etc.  As  the  narrative  stands,  the  request 
seems  to  indicate  Gide'on's  dawning  consciousness  that  his  visitor  is 
a  supernatural  being,  and  his  inability  (owing  to  his  uncertainty)  to 

'ehyeh  implies  that  God  is  absolutely  self-determined,  and  that  what  He  will  be 
is  to  be  revealed  at  His  own  good  pleasure.  Cf.  the  present  editor's  criticism  of 
Dr.  Davidson's  interpretation  of  the  two  phrases  (  Theology  of  the  O.  T.,  p.  56),  in 
JTS.  vi.  p.  466. 

*  For  the  use  of  'now'  in  the  rendering  of  A.V. ,  R.V. ,  cf.  the  illustrations 
collected  in  the  Oxford  New  Eng.  Diet.,  vi.  s.v.  11.  9,  where  the  adverb  is  used 
'  In  sentences  expressing  a  command  or  request,  with  the  purely  temporal  sense 
weakened  or  effaced':  e.^.  Shakespeare,  Love's  Labours  Lj3st,  11.  i.  124,  'Now 
faire  befall  your  maske '  ;  Tempest,  ni.  i.  15,  'Alas,  now  pray  you  worke  not  so 
hard  .  .  .  pray  now  rest  yourselfe.'  The  usage  is  similar  in  modern  colloquial 
speech,  in  such  a  form  of  request  as  '  Now,  don't  forget ! ' 

+  In  V.  39  A.V. ,  R.V.  the  rendering  '  I  pray  thee  '  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
rendering  '  now ' — '  Let  me  prove,  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece  ;  let 
it  now  be  dry  only  upon  the  fleece.'  In  7"  A.V.,  R.V.  /?«  is  rendered  'Goto,' 
as  in  Isa.  5",  Jer.  18  n  (on  the  use  of  this  obsolete  expression,  cf.  DB.  ii.  i94<7); 
apparently  because  the  rendering  '  I  pray  thee'  was  felt  to  be  unsuitable  in  tlie 
mouth  of  Yahweh.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  'prithee'  should  not  be 
employed  in  these  passages  also  as  the  conventional  introduction  of  a  request 
(or  a  command  couched  as  such),  which  is  what  nd  amounts  to  in  Heb. 
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bring  my  present,  and  set  it  before  thee.'  And  he  said,  *  I  will 
abide  until  thou  returnest.'  19.  And  Gide'on  went  in,  and  made 
ready  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of 

express  himself  clearly  through  fear  of  giving  offence.  He  desires 
confirmation  of  his  surmise,  but  does  not  quite  know  how  to  phrase 
his  request,  or  what  kind  of  sign  to  expect,  because  he  is  not  yet  clear 
as  to  the  character  of  the  stranger. 

In  what  follows,  however,  in  z/J*  there  is  no  reference  to  a  j-z|^;?, 
the  sign  of  t/.^'  being  clearly  unexpected  by  Gide'on  ;  and  the  act  of 
grace  which  is  asked  of  the  stranger  is  to  stay  while  a  meal  is  pre- 
pared for  him,  the  conversion  of  which  into  a  sacrifice  does  not  seem 
to  be  anticipated.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that,  as  Mo.,  Bu.,  etc.,  think, 
vy^  may  be  an  editorial  addition,*  and  that  originally  z/.^''*  was 
directly  connected  with  v.^^^ — an  arrangement  which  would  make 
the  passage  closely  parallel  to  Gen.  18^  J,  '  Prithee,  if  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  prithee  pass  not  away  from  thy  servant.' 

18.  tny  present.  The  Heb.  viinhd  frequently  denotes  a  gift  volun- 
tarily offered  (cf  note  on  '  tribute,'  ch.  3  '*) ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange 
to  find  it  applied  to  hospitality  offered  in  the  form  of  a  meal.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  term  is  intended  to  denote  {sacrificial) 
offering  (so  ffi  Tr]v  dva-iav,  "E  'sacrificium '),  and  that  its  employ- 
ment is  due  to  editorial  alteration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
meal  actually  did  become  a  sacrifice ;  cf  note  preceding.  Bu.  con- 
jectures that,  in  place  of '  and  bring  my  min/id,'  the  original  narrative 
may  have  used  the  words  '  and  bring  unto  thee  a  morsel  of  bread '  : 
cf.  Gen   18°. 

19.  made  ready,  etc.  If  we  regard  this  description  as  referring  to 
the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  meal,  we  must  suppose  that  the  cakes 
are  unleavened  as  necessarily  prepared  in  haste  ;  and  that  the  broth 
is  probably  the  Hquid  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled  (Kimchi),  Xvhich, 
as  containing  much  of  its  nutritiousness,  would  not  be  wasted.  Bohme, 
however,  finds  in  the  ingredients  of  the  meal  the  three  forms  of 
sacrificial  offering— flesh-offering,  meal-offering,  and  drink-offering,— 
and  therefore  regards  7'."^^  ('the  flesh  ,  .  .  pot')  and  -z/.^"  as  a  later 
addition  to  the  narrative,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
meal  the  character  of  a  religious  offering.  This  view  is  also  favoured 
by  Bu.  Against  it.  Mo.  remarks,  '  if  the  object  was  to  convert 
Gide'on's  hospitaUty  into  a  sacrifice,  it  would  have  been  done  unmis- 
takably. In  no  ritual  that  we  know  was  meat  presented  in  a  basket 
(as  unleavened  cakes  were)  or  a  libation  made  of  broth.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  such  rites  existed  in  this  early  time  ;  but  not  that  such 
a  description  proceeds  from  a  later  edidon.     I  find  in  the  words,  how- 

*  The  unusual  relative  particle  y*  as  in  8  ^6,  is  thought  to  mark  the  passage 
as  a  gloss. 
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meal :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  basket,  and  the  broth  he  put  in  a 
pot;  and  he  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  terebinth,  and 
presented  it.  20.  And  the  Angel  of  God  said  unto  him,  '  Take 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  set  them  on  yonder 
crag,  and  pour  out  the  broth':  and  he  did  so.  21.  And  the 
Angel  of  Yahweh  stretched  forth  the  end  of  the  staff"  which  was 
in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes; 
and  fire  went  up  from  the  rock,  and  devoured  the  flesh  and  the 

ever,  no  certain  evidence  of  a  sacrificial  intention ;  even  B^UM  [*  and 
presented  it ']  is  properly  used  of  bringing  food  to  one,  putting  it 
within  his  reach  (Gen.  27  2°).'  The  question  must  be  held  to  be 
doubtful ;  cf  tiote  following. 

mt  ephah.  A  dry  measure,  corresponding  to  the  liquid  measure 
called  bath,  each  containing  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer :  cf.  Ezek.  45  ". 
Its  content  was  probably  about  a  bushel.  Such  a  quantity  of  flour — 
weighing  some  45  lb.,  and  sufficient  to  make  about  twenty-three  of 
our  ordinary  loaves — is  hugely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  occasion  ; 
and  possibly  this  consideration  should  be  held  to  weigh  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  the  writer  has  in  view  a  religious  offering  rather  than 
an  ordinary  meal  prepared  for  a  single  individual. 

20.  The  Angel  of  God.  The  expression  is  that  which  is  commonly 
employed  by  E  (cf.  ch.  2  ^  note) ;  J's  phrase,  which  is  elsewhere  em- 
ployed throughout  this  narrative,  being  '  the  Angel  of  Yahweh '  (so 
here  ffi^'',  S^  %^).  Probably  the  present  variation  is  merely  due  to 
transcriptional  accident  (Mo.),  and  does  not  indicate  a  difference 
of  source. 

'  Take  the  flesh,  etc?  This  ritual  as  here  prescribed  can  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  to  us  the  ancient  rock-altar  with  cup-marks  on  its  sur- 
face for  receiving  libations,  such  as  have  been  discovered  in  the 
excavations  of  various  ancient  sites  in  Palestine  :  cf.  Driver,  Schiveich 
Lectures,  pp.  66  f.;  Vincent,  Canaan,  pp.  94  ff.  ;  TB.  ii.  pp.  2f. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  legend  should  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  rock-altar  existed  at  'Ophrah  in  later  times,  and  that 
its  consecration  as  such  was  popularly  ascribed  to  the  occasion  here 
related.  If  this  is  so,  however,  why  are  we  told  in  v.^^  that  Gide'on 
subsequently  built  an  altar  to  Yahweh  on  the  site  ?  Perhaps  we 
should  find  in  these  facts  (as  Wellh.  thinks)  an  indication  of  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  narrative. 

21.  stretched  forth  .  .  .  in  his  hand.  We  may  note  the  verbal 
similarity  to  i  Sam.  14  2" — also  J. 

and  flre  went  up,  etc.  The  supernatural  fire  is  a  token  of  the 
Divine  acceptance  of  the  offering  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the 
Deity:  cf.  i  Kgs.  18^^",  Lev.  9^*,  2  Chr.  7*.  In  the  similar  narra- 
tive of  ch.  1319-20  it  seems  that  Manoah  kindles  his  sacrifice  in  the 
ordinary  way. 
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unleavened  cakes  :  and  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  departed  from  his 
sight.  22.  And  Gide'on  perceived  that  he  was  the  Angel  of 
Yahweh ;  and  Gide'on  said,  '  Alas,  Lord  Yahweh  !  forasmuch  as 
I  have  seen  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  face  to  face.'  23.  And  Yahweh 
said  to  him,  '  Peace  be  to  thee  •  fear  not.  Thou  shalt  not  die.' 
24.  So  Gide'on  built  there  an  altar  to  Yahweh,  and  called  it 
YaJnveh  shdlom.  Unto  this  day  it  is  still  in  'Ophrah  of  the 
Abi'ezrites. 

from  the  rock.  The  fact  that  'the  crag'  ijias-sild)  of  7/.20  is  here 
called  '  the  rock '  {has-sur)  is  noted  by  several  commentators  ;  but  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  infer  diversity  of  source  from  this  small 
variation. 

and  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  departed.,  etc.  Cf.  ch.  13^",  where  the 
Angel  ascends  in  the  flame  from  the  altar,  and  disappears. 

22.  And  Gide'on  perceived,  etc.  Here  we  have  a  clear  indication 
that  it  is  only  after  the  portent  related  in  v."^^  that  Gide'on  recognizes 
the  supernatural  character  of  his  guest.     Cf.  note  on  'my  lord,'  7'. '^ 

^  Alas,  etc.''  For  the  idea  that  no  human  being  can  see  God  and 
survive,  unless  through  an  exceptional  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  cf.  ch.  i^,"-"-,  Gen.  i6»3  J*  32^0  |^3i  j^  g^.  249-"  J,  3318-23  J. 
E  in  Ex.  20 1^  extends  the  danger  of  death  to  the  hearing  of  the  voice 
of  God :  cf.  Deut.  4 ^^,  5  '^°~^.  We  may  notice  also  the  words  of  Isa'iah 
in  Isa.  6^  On  the  other  hand,  Ex.  33"  E  states  that  'Yahweh  used 
to  speak  unto  Moses  face  to  face  CD''3Q~7X  D'^JQ^  as  in  our  passage), 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,' 

23.  And  Yahweh  said,  etc.  It  is  rather  strange  to  find  Yahweh 
again  speaking  after  the  departure  of  His  visible  representative 
(7/.2ib^);  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  voice  is  to  be  understood 
as  coming  from  heaven,  as  inferred  by  Kimchi  and  Levi  ben-Gershon. 
It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  vv."^"^'^^  may  be  due  to  a  later  hand, 
in  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  altar,  Yahweh  shdlom.  Cf.  the 
inference  already  drawn,  in  the  note  on  '  Take  the  flesh,  etc'  v.  *°,  as 
to  •z/T/.-"-'  in  relation  to  vv."^"^"-^. 

24.  Yahweh  shdlom.  The  meaning  is  'Yahweh  is  peace,'  i.e. 
'is  peacefuV  or  ''well-disposed.''  For  this  use  of  salom  (substantive 
in  place  of  adjective),  cf.  Ps.  120'', 

'  I  am  peace ;  but  when  I  speak, 
They  are  for  war.' 

*  In  this  passage  we  ought  probably  to  follow  Wellh,  in  emending  Hagar's 
words,  '•^Xl  nnx  '•nXI  •'n''N"l  D''n1?_S   DJH  •  Have  I  actually  seen  God  and 

lived  after  my  vision  ?  ' 

N 
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25.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  Yahweh  said 
to  him,  '  Take  l^ten  men  of  thy  servants^  and  a  bull  []  of  seven 

25.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  fiigJit.  Cf.,  for  the  exact  phrase, 
ch.  7^2  Sam.  7*,  2  Kgs.  19 ^^  'The  same  night,'  if  the  expression 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  source  (E^ ;  cf  the  same  phrase  in  7/.*'^  E), 
probably  refers  to  the  night  following  the  day  on  which  the  unnamed 
prophet  uttered  his  denunciation  {vvJ'^^).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  phrase  may  be  the  redactional  formula  of  R-"*^,  and  may  refer 
to  the  Theophany  which  immediately  precedes  in  the  narrative  as  it 
at  present  stands. 

'  Ten  men  .  .  .  years  old.  The  text  of  ?^  is  here  incomprehensible, 
and  can  only  be  naturally  rendered  '  the  bull  of  the  ox  which  belongeth 
to  thy  father,  and  the  second  bull  of  seven  years  old.'  Only  one  bull, 
however,  is  mentioned  in  vv.  ^''•^^ ;  and  apart  from  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  expression  'the  bull  of  the  ox,'*  it  is  impossible  to  divine  why 
Gideon  should  be  ordered  to  take  this  first  mentioned  animal,  seeing 
that  it  is  not  utilized  in  any  way  in  the  narrative  which  follows.  R.V. 
(in  agreement  with  Ew.,  Stu.,  Ke.,  etc.)  explains  the  conjunction  1 
'and'  in  the  sense  'even,'  thus  making  the  reference  to  be  to  one 
animal  only ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  a  rendering 
is  legitimate.! 

Clearly  the  text  of  |^  must  have  suffered  corruption  ;  but  the 
Versions  seem  to  have  had  practically  the  same  text  before  them, 
and  thus  afford  us  little  or  no  help. 

ffi",  Tov  fi6(r)(ov  Tov  Tavpop  os  ecrnv  rw  iraTpi  crov  kol  p,6(r^ov  hevTtpov 
fiTTafTri,  agrees  in  all  respects  with  ?^.  The  only  important  variations 
offered  by  ffi'^^  are  rbv  p,6(T)(ov  t6v  criTevrov  in  place  of  tov  fioaxov  rbv 
Tai'pov,  and  the  omission  of  Kal  before  the  second  fxocrxov.  This  at 
any  rate  yields  an  intelligible  sense  ;  'the  second  bull  of  seven  years 
old'  being  taken  as  a  further  definition  of  'thy  father's  fatted  bull,' 
and  the  reference  thus  being  to  one  animal  only;  though  why  the 

*  A  somewhat  similar  collocation  is  seen  in  Ps.  69^1,  ?J32^  -\q  ~)iE?0  'more 
than  an  ox-bull.'  Here,  however,  parallelism  and  rhythm  compel  us  to  divide 
the  stichoi  at  liB'O   and,  probably,  to  read  "ISO  in  place  of  "IS  ; — 

'And  it  shall  please  Yahweh  more  than  an  ox  ; 
<More  than>  a  bull  that  hath  horns  and  parted  hoofs.' 

X  A  few  cases  can  be  cited  in  which  the  conjunction  1  appears  to  have  such 
an  explicative  force ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  in  most  cases  the  text  is  open  to 
suspicion.     Cf.  i  Sam.  17*'',  'and  he  put  them  into  the  shepherd's  bag  which 

he  h&d,  even  into  the  scrip'   (tDIpp*!!^)  ;    i  Sam.  288,  'and  they  buried  him  in 

Ramah,   even  in  his  city'   (i-|"'ya^)      See  further  BDB.  s.v.   V  lb;   G-K. 
§  IS4.  »*". 
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years  old,  and  pull  down  the  altar  of  Ba'al  which  belongeth  to 
thy  father,  and  cut  down  the  Ashera  which  is  by  it.     26.  And 

animal  in  question  should  be  described  as  'the  second,'  with  assumed 
reference  to  an  unnamed  'first'  bull,  remains  obscure.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  t6v  /xoa-xov  tov  a-iTevTov  simply  represents  the 
rendering  of  G'^^  in  v.^^,  i.e.   'Jtj'n  "iQH   'the  second  bull'  read  as 

JDIi'n  "isn    'the  fatted  bull.'      It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 

text  of  C5'^^  has  suffered  correction  after  v.^^,  and  that  we  have  no 
real  elucidation  of  |^'s  liti'n-nQ   'the  bull  of  the  ox.'     Some  MSS. 

of  fflr  represent  'J1  ""JCn  "121  by  koI  fxaaxov  eTrrafTTi  with  omission  of 
8fvTepov  ;  and  this  word  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Si^. 

U  'taurum  patris  tui,'  S>^  »^Q-^1?  I'oZ  'the  bull  of  thy  father,' 
omitting  either  "ID  or  Tm-'H  ;  or  possibly  rendering  the  difficult  com- 
pound expression  by  a  single  term,  just  as  is  done  by  R.V.,  'thy 
father's  bullock,'  cutting  the  difficulty.  W'  simply  represents  the  text 
of?^. 

In  face  of  this  difficulty,  the  most  satisfactory  course  seems  to  be 
to  follow  Kue.  (in  Doom.,  p.  70  «.)  and  to  restore  the  text  after  v.^'^^% 
QiJtJ^  1)2^  -)B1  ^^"I3yD  n'^K'JX  mb'J?  np,  omitting  ''3B'n  'the  second' 

as  an  insertion  made  subsequently  to  the  textual  corruption  which 
introduced  apparent  mention  of  iwo  bulls  :  cf.  for  this  latter  point, 
the  evidence  from  the  Versions  above  cited.  Gide'on  is  commanded 
to  take  ten  men  of  his  servants,  and  in  v.^'  it  is  stated,  with  no  more 
than  the  necessary  variation  in  wording,  that  he  took  them.  Such 
detailed  repetition  is  characteristic  of  Heb.  story-telling,  as  of  Baby- 
lonian ;  and  is  a  feature  which,  so  far  from  appearing  tautologous, 
adds  a  certain  vivid  picturesqueness  to  the  narrative.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  compare  c/i.  yiob.nb.  "'Go  down,  thou  and  Purah 
thy  lad,  unto  the  camp"  ...  So  he  went  down,  he  and  Purah 
his  lad,  etc' 

Kue.'s  emendation  is  favoured  by  Bu.,  Oort,  Mo.  (Comm.),  Kit., 
Gress. ;  but  Mo.  (SBOT.),  La.  prefer  to  read  simply  pwr\  "isri'DX  np 
'Take  the  fatted  bull.'  "^'      ^"      " 

f/te  Ashera.  The  'dsherd  (plur.  usually  ^dsherhn ;  in  two  late 
passages,  2  Chr.  19^,  33^  \Uheroth;  Judg.  3^  probably  a  textual 
error  for  'ashtdroth  ;  cf.  note  ad  loc.)  was  an  idolatrous  object,  the 
precise  character  of  which  is  very  doubtful.  The  most  lucid  refer- 
ence is  Deut.  16-',  where  it  is  enjoined,  'Thou  shalt  not  plant  an 
Ashera — any  kind  of  tree  {or  wood)  beside  the  altar  of  Yahweh.' 
We  thus  gather  that  the  Ashera  was  a  wooden  object  (cf.  v.'^'^  of  the 
present  context),  possibly  a  tree-trunk  or  pole,  which  was  'planted,' 
or,  as  2  Chr.  33*^  has  i",  'set  on  end'  in  the  ground  beside  an  altar 
(cf.  the  present  passage).     This  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  various 
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verbs  which  are  employed  to  describe  the  destruction  of  the  Ashera, 
e.g.  it  might  be  'cut  down'  (^'.^^  2  Kgs.  18*,  23";,  'chopped  down' 
(beut.  7^2  Chr.  14 s,  1?2^  31 1),  'plucked  up'  (Mic.  5  »*,  W\  'pulled 
down'  (2  Chr.  34"),  or  'burnt'  (Deut.  12^,  2  Kgs.  23^°).  It  is  com- 
monly supposed,  upon  this  evidence,  that  the  Ashera  was  a  symbol 
of,  or  substitute  for,  the  sacred  tree  which  was  regarded  by  the  early 
Semites  as  the  abode  of  a  deity ;  much  as  the  massSbhd  or  standing 
stone  preserved  the  idea  that  the  deity  was  accustomed  to  inhabit 
stones  or  rocks.  Upon  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  inference, 
of.  Mo.  in  EB.  331. 

There  are  passages  in  the  O.T.  in  which  Ashera  seems  to  be  used 
as  the  name  of  a  C2.mi a.n\t&  godde.<!s.  Thus,  in  2  Kgs.  21  "  mention  is 
made  of  'the  graven  image  of  the  Ashera'  placed  by  Manasseh  in 
the  Temple.  2  Kgs.  23^  perhaps  speaks  of  women  weaving  'shrines' 
{bdttim,  lit.  'houses')  for  the  Ashera  ;  and  the  Ba'al  and  the  Ashera 
are  coupled  together  as  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  :  i  Kgs.  18 '", 
2  Kgs.  23  *. 

We  find  the  name  Asirtu  or  Asratu  in  Babylonian  as  the  name  of 
a  goddess,  who  was  doubtless  of  Amorite  origin.  In  an  inscription 
dedicated  to  Asratum  on  behalf  of  Hammurabi,  in  which  this  king 
is  specially  designated  as  king  of  Amurru  (the  west  land),  the  goddess 
appears  as  'bride  of  the  king  of  heaven'  {kallat  sar  same\  and  as 
'mistress  of  sexual  vigour  and  rejoicing'  {belit  kuzbi  u  ulsi)  :  cf 
Hommel,  Aufscitze  iind  Abkandhmgen,  ii.  p.  211.  The  name  Abd- 
Asirta  = 'servant  of  Ashera'  is  borne  by  the  chieftain  of  Amurru 
who  figures  prominently  in  the  T.A.  Letters  (cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixxii  ff.) ;  and 
the  name  (ilu)  Asratum-ummi  =  '(the  goddess)  Asratum  is  my  mother' 
is  found  three  times  as  a  feminine  name  on  contract-tablets  of  the 
First  Babylonian  dynasty  :  cf.  Thureau-Dangin,  Lettres  et  Contrats  dc 
Vepoque  de  la  preiuiere  dynastic  Babylonienne,  p.  16.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Bab.  tablets  discovered  at 
Ta'anach,  which  runs,  '  If  the  finger  (  =  omen)  of  Asirat  point,  then  let 
one  mark  and  follow'  :  cf  Rogers,  CP.  p.  282  ;  TB.  i.  p.  128.  The  S. 
Arabian  goddess  Atirat  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Ashera,  and  appears, 
according  to  Hommel,  to  have  been  consort  of  the  moon-god  (cf.  op. 
tit.  pp.  207  ff.).  In  an  Aram,  inscription  from  the  N.  Arabian  Tema 
her  name  is  Asira  (Cooke,  NSI.  pp.  195  fif.  ;  La.,  ERS."^  pp.  122, 
502  {.). 

The  relation  of  the  Ashera-cult  to  Yahweh-worship,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Ashera  as  a  wooden  symbol  (pole  or  tree-trunk)  with 
the  goddess  of  this  name  are  very  obscure  questions  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing theory  may  be  advanced.  Evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  God 
Yahweh  was  known  and  worshipped  by  the  'Amorite'  immigrants 
into  W.  Syria  (Amurru),  whose  original  home  was  probably  S.  Arabia, 
and  who  founded  tlie  First  Dynasty  at  ]3abylon  (cf.  Additional  note, 
p.  243).    The  presumption  is  at  any  rate  very  strong  that  Yahweh  was 
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identified  with  the  moon-god  Sin,  whose  predominance  at  this  period 
is  attested  by  the  preponderance  of  proper  names  compounded  with 
Sin  in  the  First  Dynasty  tablets  (cf.  Additional  note,  p.  249).  But, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  Atirat  seems  to  have  been  the  consort 
of  the  moon-god  in  S.  Arabia  ;  and  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  as  to  Asratum  from  her  title  'bride  of  the  king  of  heaven'  in 
the  inscription  of  JJammurabi  above  quoted.  Quite  possibly,  there- 
fore, Ashera  may  have  been  worshipped  among  the  Amorites  in- 
habiting Cana  an  as  the  consort  of  Yahweh  ;  and  this  fact  would 
account  both  for  the  setting  up  of  her  symbol  beside  the  altar  of 
Yahweh,  and  also  for  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  her  cult  was 
regarded  by  the  prophets  as  exponents  of  the  true  (Mosaic)  Yahwism. 

The  use  of  the  normal  expression  mt:'xn  ^ the  Ashera'  in  O.T.  is 
strange  as  applied  to  a  goddess  ;  but  the  explanation  probably  is  that 
it  was  employed  to  designate  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  (the  pole  or 
tree-trunk),  which  was  perhaps  not  usually  carved  to  represent  her 
features  ;  though  this  may  occasionally  have  been  the  case  (cf.  '  the 
graven  image  of  the  Ashera,'  2  Kgs.  21  ~\  noticed  above),  as  with  the 
stone  pillars  of  Hathor  at  Serabit  (cf.  Petrie,  Researches  in  Sinai, 
plates  95,  loi,  102,  103,  III),  and  the  totem-poles  of  certain  savage 
tribes  at  the  present  day.  *  Possibly  the  'horrible  object  (Heb.  niiph- 
Icseth)  for  an  Ashera'  erected  by  the  queen-mother  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(i  Kgs.  15'^)  was  a  pole  carved  with  certain  features  which  were  more 
than  usually  revolting  to  the  exponents  of  the  purer  form  of  Yahwism. 

Whether  the  Amorite  mi'^X  'Ashera  stood  in  any  connexion  with 
the  originally  Babylonian  n"inL"J?  'Ashtart  (Istar),  or  was  quite  distinct 
from  her,  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present  be  settled.  The  two 
names  are  unconnected.;  The  name  Ashera  probably  designates  the 
goddess  as  the  giver  oi  good  fortune :  cf.  the  sense  attaching  to  the 
root  IK'N  in  Heb.  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
the  passage  above  cited  from  the  Ta'anach  tablet,  where  the  finger  of 
Ashera  points  the  way  to  the  right  ox  prosperous  course. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the 
tribal  name  Asher  was  originally  connected  with  the  deity  of  good 
fortune  (a  masc.  form  of  Ashera  ?),  just  as  the  name  Gad  is  derived 
from  a  similar  deity.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  just  as 
the  latter  name  is  explained  by  "ti3  '  with  (the  help  of)  Gad  ! '  in 
Gen.  30^^  J,  so  the  somewhat  strange  expression  "'"lt^''X2l  'in  my  good 
luck  ! '  {i.e.  by  somewhat  forced  inference,  '  I  am  in  luck  ! '),  Gen.  30'^  J, 

*  The  reason  why  no  example  of  an  Ashera  has  been  unearthed  in  excavation, 
whereas  the  occurrence  of  massebhoth,  or  standing  stones,  has  proved  very 
frequent,  doubtless  is  that  the  former  was  always  made  of  w  ood,  which  necessarily 
perishes  in  the  damp  climate  of  Palestine. 

X  Haupt's  attempt  to  connect  the  two  names  [JAOS.  xxviii.  pp.  112  ff. )does 
not  commend  itself.     Cf.  the  criticisms  of  Barton  [JAOS.  xxxi.  pp.  355  ff.). 
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build  an  altar  to  Yahweh  thy  God  upon  the  top  of  this  stronghold 
in  due  form,  and  take  the  bull  [],  and  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt 
offering  with  the  wood  of  the  Ashera  which  thou  shalt  cut  down.' 
27.  So  Gide'on  took  ten  men  of  his  servants,  and  did  as  Yahweh 
had  spoken  unto  him  ;  and,  because  he  feared  his  father's  house- 
hold and  the  men  of  the  city,  so  that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day, 
he  did  it  by  night.  28.  And  the  men  of  the  city  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and,  behold,  the  altar  of  Ba'al  was  broken  down, 
and  the  Ashera  which  was  by  it  was  cut  down,  and  the  bull  [] 
was  offered  up  upon  the  altar  which  had  been  built.  29.  And 
they  said  one  to  another,  'Who  hath  done  this  thing?'  And 
when  they  had  enquired  and  searched,  they  said,  '  Gide'on  the 

is  an  intentional  alteration  of  an  original  mtt'Xa  'with  (the  help  of) 

Ashera  ! '  *  :  cf.  Ball  ad  loc,  SBOT.  p.  84.  This  passage,  then,  would 
suggest  that  part  of  the  '  good  fortune '  brought  by  Ashera  was  con- 
nected with  success  in  child-bearing  ;  a  characteristic  which  connects 
the  goddess,  at  least  in  function,  with  I  star  under  the  aspect  of 
Mylitta,  i.e.  mualHdat :  cf.  p.  59  note.  J 

26.  this  stronghold.  The  Heb.  mcios  (from  the  root  'us  '  to  take 
or  seek  refuge')  seems  here  to  denote  a  natural  fastness,  i.e.  an 
inaccessible  crag,  rather  than  a  fortification.  Cf.  siir  nid'oz,  '  rock  of 
fastness,'  Isa.  17 1",  Ps.  31  \  %\ 

in  due  form.  Heb.  bam-md'^rdkhd,  i.e.,  apparently,  lit.  '  in  the 
(proper)  arrangement.'  The  verb  'drakh,  from  which  the  substantive 
is  derived,  when  used  in  a  sacrificial  connexion,  may  mean  to  arrange 
the  logs  of  wood  upon  an  altar  (Gen.  22^),  or  the  portions  of  the 
sacrificial  victim  upon  the  wood  (Lev.  i  ^'^  6°).     The  altar-pyre  thus 

*  Or  possibly  "IK'ISB   'With  (the  help  of)  Asher!' j.<.  the  masc.  form  of  Ashera. 

Hommel  (op.  cit.  p.  209)  is  inclined  to  think  that  traces  may  be  found  in  O.T.  of 
Asher  as  a  surname  of  Yahweh  in  several  old  poetical  passages,  especially  in 
Deut.  33^®,  which  he  renders, 

'[Yahweh]  is  the  shield  of  thine  help, 
And  Asher  the  sword  of  thine  excellency.' 

Such  an  explanation  certainly  relieves  the  diflSculty  of  'jniSa  D'ln  IK'XIj 
where  ItJ'X  as  vocalized  in  iTO,  is  taken  for  the  relative  pronoun ;  R.V.  'And 
that  is  the  sword,  etc' — a  very  awkward  and  unpoetical  construction. 

:|:  The  view  that  the  name  Ashera  is  connected  with  Bab.  asirtu  'temple,' 
jierhaps  so  called  as  a  '  place  of  favour,'  and  tliat  the  Ashera  was  simply  a  pole 
which  marked  the  precincts  of  such  a  sanctuary,  does  not  seem  to  be  probable. 
If  this  was  the  only  significance  which  the  Ashera  possessed,  why  should  it  have 
excited  so  much  animosity  upon  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  purer  form  of 
Yahwism? 
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son  of  Joash  hath  done  this  thing.'  30.  And  the  men  of  the 
city  said  unto  Joash,  '  Bring  forth  thy  son,  that  he  may  die ; 
because  he  hath  broken  down  the  altar  of  Ba'al,  and  because  he 
hath  cut  down  the  Ash  era  which  was  by  it.'     31.  And  Joash 

arranged  is  termed  md'^rdkhd  in  Ecclus.  50  ^^^^-j  where,  in  speaking  of 
Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the  writer  says  : 

'  When  he  received  the  pieces  from  the  hand  of  his  brethren, 

While  himself  standing  by  the  pyres  ; 

Round  about  him  a  crown  of  sons, 

Like  cedar-plants  in  Lebanon  ; 

And  they  encompassed  him  like  poplars  of  the  wady, 

All  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  their  glory. 

With  the  fire-offerings  of  Yahweh  in  their  hand. 

Before  all  the  assembly  of  Israel ; 

Until  he  finished  serving  the  altar, 

And  setting  in  order  the  pyres  of  the  Most  High. 

Here   the   first   phrase  italicized   is   mD"(J?D    ?y,   and   the   second 

In  Num.  23  *,  '  The  seven  altars  have  I  arranged^  the  verb  may 
be  used  as  in  the  cases  noticed  above,  of  setting  in  order  the  altar- 
pyres  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  refers  to  the  arranging  of  the  stones 
of  the  altars,  i.e.  to  the  building  of  them. 

In  our  passage,  the  context  forbids  us  to  interpret  md'^rdkhd  of  the 
altar  or  pyre  as  duly  arranged  ;  but  it  is  natural  and  legitimate  to 
understand  the  word  as  denoting  the  act  of  arrangement  (whether  of 
the  altar-stones  or  the  pyre),  as  prescribed  by  custom. 

The  explanation  of  bam-md'^rdkhd  here  adopted  is  that  which  is 
offered  by  It  'in  ordinatione,'  Si^  ]>,rr>o,  2E  KllOn  'in  order' ;  and 
is  probably  intended  by  ffi  eV  t?j  TrapaTa^n.  U  paraphrases  '  super 
quem  ante  sacrificium  posuisti '—a  rendering  which  seems  to  accord 
with  the  view  put  forward  by  Kimchi,  who,  having  explained  the  vtd'oz 
as  the  crag  upon  which  Gide'on  offered  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes,  then  goes  on  to  interpret  md'^rdkhd  as  the  level  place  on  the 
top  of  the  crag  upon  which  it  was  possible  to  arrange  the  stones  of 
the  altar.     Levi  ben-Gershon  explains  similarly. 

take  the  bull.     Omitting  '•JE'n  'the  second';   here  and  in  7/.^*,  as 

a  later  gloss.     Cf.  note  preceding. 

30.  ''  Bring  forth,  etc.''  The  voluntary  surrender  of  Gide'on  by  his 
father  would  have  obviated  the  blood-feud  which  must  have  been 
entailed  if  the  townsmen  had  slain  him  without  such  consent  (Mo., 
Cooke).  Mo.  quotes  a  parallel  from  the  life  of  Mohammed  : — '  So 
♦he  Qoreish  at  Mecca  tried  to  persuade  Mohammed's  uncle,  Abu 
falib,  to  withdraw  from  him  his  protection,  that  they  might  kill  the 
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said  to  all  who  stood  by  him,  '  Will  ye  contend  for  Ba'al  ?  or  will 
V^  save  him?  Whosoever  will  contend  for  him  shall  be  put  to 
death  at  morning :  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  contend  for  himself, 
because  he  hath  broken  down  his  altar.'     32.  So  they  called  him 

pestilent  agitator  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of  his  family' 
(Ibn  Hisham,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  167-169). 

31.  '  Will  ye,  etc.^  The  pronoun  is  very  emphatic  in  the  original, 
the  contrast  being  between  the  assumed  power  of  the  god  as  con- 
trasted with  his  would-be  avengers.  Mo.  appositely  cites  'deorum 
injuriae  dis  curae,'  Tacitus,  Annals  i.  72i- 

Whosoever  .  .  .  at  morning.  These  words  interrupt  the  connexion 
between  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  verse  (cf.  no/c  preceding) ;  and 
are  probably,  as  Bu.  thinks,  the  insertion  of  a  zealot  for  Yahweh  who, 
not  satisfied  with  so  mild  a  method  of  procedure  as  is  suggested  by 
Joash  (the  leaving  of  the  god  to  take  care  of  himself  if  he  can),  puts 
into  his  mouth  the  statement  that  the  service  of  a  false  god  deserves 
the  death-penalty  (cf  Deut.  13). 

at  morni77g.  I.e.,  we  may  infer,  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  The 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  Ba'al's  altar  was  discovered  in  the  early 
morning  (7'.^^),  but  the  investigations  implied  by  7^^^  must  have 
taken  some  time  ;  and  it  was  possibly  not  until  the  evening  that  the 
deed  was  brought  home  to  Gide'on. 

The  phrase  "ipiniTiy  commonly  means  'until  the  morning'  {ch.  19 ^^ 

Ex.  16  ^^-2*,  29^*,  al.);  but  since  this  sense  is  here  unsuitable,  we 
must  take  the  force  of  ihe  pref  Ty  to  be  at  (lit.  up  to)  the  dme  indi- 
cated— much  as  we  speak  of  arriving  up  to  time  in  the  sense  at  the 

fixed  time.  Cf ,  in  a  spatial  connexion,  the  use  of  the  prep.  ?^  'unto' 
where  we  should  expect  'at' ;  i  Kgs.  6'^,  2  Kgs.  10 1*,  Ezek.  31  ^,  47" 
(cf.  note  in  NHTK.  on  i  Kgs.  6 1*).  This  explanation  of  "tj?  seems 
more  probable  than  the  view  that  it  should  be  taken  in  the  sense 
*  w/«7^  the  morning  (lasts)';  cf  nrUDnonn  TV  'whilst  they  delayed,' 

If,  however,  such  passages  as  ch.  16-  "^iP^H  "liS"iy,  i  Sam.  1^2 
lyjin  ?03"'"iy  really  imply  an  ellipse  of  some  such  word  as  '  wait,'  and 

should  be  rendered  'Till  the  morning  dawns!'  'Till  the  lad  be 
weaned  ! '  (cf  note  on  the  former  passage)  ;  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  present  passage  to  treat  "ip^H  ly  similarly  as  an  independent 
sentence,  placing  a  break  on  DOI''  preceding: — 'Whosoever  will 
contend  for  him  shall  be  put  to  death.  (Wait)  till  the  morning ! 
If  he  be  a  god,  etc':  i.e.  if  Ba'al  is  really  a  god,  he  will  at  any 
rate  have  taken  action  to  avenge  himself  by  the  next  morning  ; 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  for  a  suspense  of  judgment  until 
that  time. 
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Jernbbaal  on  that  day,   saying,    'Let   Ba'al  contend  with  him, 
because  he  hath  broken  down  his  altar.' 

32.  Jerubbdal.     The  meaning,  as  explained  by  the   narrator,  is 
•Let  Baal  contend,'  an  Imperf.  an"'  (^Jussive  2T)*  being  employed 

for    the    normal    n"*")^  (Jussive  nT*),  which    would    yield    the    form 

^ys"!^  Jeribba'al.    Why,  in  face  of  the  explicit  statement  of  z/.-''^^,  Mo. 

should  say  that  'by  an  ingenious  etymology  the  name  is  made  to 
signify,  Adversary  of  Ba'al,'  is  not  clear. 

It  is  probable  that,  while  the  meaning  of  the  name  may  really  be 
'Let  Ba'al  contend,'  or  'Ba'al  contends,'  Ba'al  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere 
(see  below),  a  title  of  Yahweh  ;  and  the  original  purpose  of  the  name 
was  to  place  the  bearer  of  it  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Deity  :  - 
'Let  Ba'al  contend,'  sc.  for  the  bearer  of  the  name,  i.e.  be  his 
advocate.  Such  a  meaning  appears  to  attach  to  the  name  Merib- 
ba'al  (i  Chr.  8^*,  9*°),  which  is  compounded  with  the  participial  form 
of  the  verb: — 'Ba'al  is  an  advocate,'  sc.  of  his  nominee;  and, 
similarly,  we  have  the  name  Jeho-yarib,  i.e.  '  Yahweh  contendeth,' 
I  Chr.  9^^,  al.  Cf.  passages  in  which  the  verb  7-ibh  is  used  of 
Yahweh's  taking  sides  on  behalf  of  His  servants,  or  plcaditig  their 
cause  :  so  in  I  Sam.  25  ^^,  David,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Nabal, 
says,  '  Blessed  be  Yahweh,  who  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of  my 
reproach  (TlQin  TTflX  3"!  IK'N)  from  the  hand  of  Nabal' ;  Mic.  7", 

'Till    He    (Yahweh)  shall  plead  my  cause'  r''y^  T"l'')    ;  Jer.   50^*, 

'Their  Avenger  is  strong  ;  Yahweh  Sebha'oth  is  His  name  ;  He  shall 
surely  plead  their  cause '  (DT"i~n5«;  m"'  T")). 

Wellh.  (TBS.  p.  31)  suggests  that  the  name  should  properly  be 
t'ysn''  Jertiba'al,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  'Founded  by  Ba'al,'  or 

'Foundation  of  Ba'al'  (the  first  element  from  the  root  H")''  :  for  form, 

of.  huMQ  Penuel,  '  Face  of  God ') ;  and  with  this  he  compares  PXn'' 

Jeruel,  2  Chr.  20  ^^ ;   fjN''"!*  Jeriel,  i    Chr.  7  ^.     This  suggestion  has 

been  favoured  by  several  scholars  (Mo.,  Bu.,  No.,  etc),  but  is  in  no 
way  superior  to  the  explanation  adopted  above.f 

That  the  title  Ba'(7l,  i.e.  '  Master'  or  '  Owner,'  was  actually  applied 
to  Yahweh  in  early  times  cannot  be  doubted.  Thus  we  have  the 
name  Esh-ba'al  or  Ish-ba'al,  i.e.  'man  of  Ba'al,'  a  son  of  Saul,  who 
always  appears  as  a  loyal  worshipper  of  Yahweh  ( i  Chr.  8  ^^,  9  ^°) ; 
Merib-ba'al,  son  of  Jonathan,  noticed  above  ;  Ba'al-yadha',  i.e.  'Ba'al 
knows  or  takes  notice'  {sc.  of  the  bearer  of  the  name  ;  i  Chr.  14^),  a 

♦  Cf.,  for  this  form,  Prov.  3^0  A7.,  and  Itifin.  Constr.  31"!  Judg.  22^2  A'f. 
:}:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  clement  yr:!  in  V'rti'cl 
is  highly  uncertain. 
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;^^.  E  And  all  Midian  and'Amalek  and  the  children  of  the  East 
assembled  themselves  together ;  and  they  passed  over,  and 
encamped  in  the  vale  of  Jezre'el.    34.  J  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 

name  borne  by  one  of  David's  heroes;  Ba'al-hanan,  t'.e.  'Ba'al  is 
gracious '(i  Chr.  27^*),  one  of  David's  officers;  and — most  striking 
instance  of  all — Ba'al-ya,  z'.e.  '  Ya  <7r  Yahweh  is  Ba  al'  (i  Chr.  I2^  ?^*), 
one  of  David's  heroes.  These  names,  where  they  occur  in  Sam., 
have  been  disguised  by  a  later  hand  in  order  to  remove  the  reference 
to  Ba'al  which  was  (wrongly)  taken  to  refer  to  a  false  god.  Thus 
we  find,  in  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-ba'al,  Mephibosheth  for  Meribba'al, 
the  substitution  of  boseth  — '  shame '  or  '  shameful  thing ' ;  cf.  Hos. 
9  ^",  Jer.  3  2*,  II  13^  where  allusions  to  the  Ba'al  have  been  similarly 
disguised.  Ba'al-yadha'  appears  in  2  Sam.  5  ^^  as  El-yadha',  i.e.  'God 
takes  notice.'  Hos.  2 ^''■i'^,  |§  ^*'^,  is  a  passage  which  witnesses  to 
such  an  application  of  the  title  Ba'al  to  Yahweh  ;  and  also  to  a  dislike 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  of  the  higher  form  of  Yahwism,  which 
was  doubtless  ultimately  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  usage  :— '  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  saith  Yahweh, 
that  thou  shalt  call  me  'm  (my  husband) ;  and  shalt  call  me  no  more 
bd°'li  (my  Ba'al  or  Master).  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  the 
Ba'als  out  of  her  mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  mentioned  by 
their  name.' 

The  reason  why  the  name  Jerubba'al  was  not  similarly  disguised  by 
later  scribes  doubtless  was  because  it  is  essential  to  the  point  of  the 
narrative,  which  is  polemical  to  idolatry.  In  2  Sam.  1 1 2',  however, 
we  find  the  altered  form  Jerub-besheth.  Cf.  further  the  present 
editor's  Outlines  of  O.T.  Theology.,  pp.  27  ff. 

33.  And  all  Midian.,  etc.     Cf.  v.  ^  note. 

passed  over.     I.e.  crossed  the  Jordan. 

the  vale  of  Jezriel.  The  name  of  Jezre'el  is  preserved  in  the 
modern  Zer'in,  situated  upon  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Gilboa' -range 
overlooking  the  plain  (for  the  termination  -in  for  -el.,  cl.  footnote  p.  21). 
According  to  Macalister,  however,  the  modern  site  cannot  actually 
represent  the  ancient  city,  since  the  strata  do  not  exhibit  an  antiquity 
so  remote  as  O.T.  times  (cf.  PEF.  Qy.  St.  1909,  p.  175). 

'The  vale  {'emek)  of  Jezre'el'  here  denotes  (as  is  clear  from 
ch.  7i-8!''2)  the  part  of  the  great  plain  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Gilboa',  where  it  begins  to  narrow  down  before  its  descent  into  the 
Jordan  valley.  There  are  two  other  occurrences  of  the  term  in  O.T.  : 
Josh.  17  ^^  J,  where  the  children  of  Joseph  state  that  the  Cana'anites 
inhabiting  the  vale  of  Jezre'el  are  too  strong  for  them,  owing  to  their 
possession  of  iron  chariots  ;  and  Hos.  i  ^  where  the  vale  is  mentioned 
as  a  battle-field  :  '  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  vale  of 
Jezre'el.'  In  these  passages  'the  vale  of  Jezre'el'  seems  to  mean  the 
whole  extent  of  the  modern  Merg  ibn  'Amir,  just  as  '  the  great  plain 
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clothed  itself  in  nide'on,  and  he  blew  a  trumpet ;  and  Abfezer 
was  called  to  arms  after  him.     35.  E  And  he  sent  messengers 

of  Esdraelon  '  *  does  in  Judith  i '' ;  cf.  also  3^,  4*,  7^  'The  valley 
of  Megiddo '  {bilcath  M'^giado)  is  a  different  designation  for  the  same 
plain  in  2  Chr.  35  ^^  Zech.  12".  % 

34.  clothed  itself  in  Gideon.  The  same  striking  phrase  occurs  in 
I  Chr.  12 1*,  p?  ^^,  2  Chr.  24  2".  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  divine 
spirit  took  complete  possession  of  Gide'on,  so  that  he  became,  as  it 
were,  its  incarnation,  and  was  thus  employed  as  its  instrument. 
For  the  different  terms  used  in  this  book  to  describe  the  access  of 
the  spirit  of  Yahweh  upon  a  '  Judge,'  cf.  ch.  3 '"  note. 

and  Abiezer.     Gide'on's   own   clan,    'the   weakest  in   Manasseh 
(z/.  ^^),  musters  the  three  hundred  who  form  his  sole  force,  according 
to  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  tradition  preserved  in  J  :  cf.  p.  1 79. 

was  called  to  arms.     Heb.  pJ^T'l.     The  passive  (Niph'al)  form  of 

the  verb  pyf  or  pyV,  meaning  '  to  cry  out  or  call,'  always  denotes  a 
summons  to  battle  or  armed  resistance  ;  the  original  reference  of 
the  verb  probably  being  to  the  loud,  excited  shout  of  a  messenger 
who  has  little  time  to  spare.  R.V.'s  rendering,  '  was  gathered  to- 
gether,' is  weak  and  inexpressive. 

35.  And  he  settt  messengers,  etc.  On  the  summoning  of  the  tribes 
here  mentioned,  cf.  pp.  178  f. 

*  Esdraelon,  the  Graecized  form  of  Jezre'el,  is  written  ^dSpayjKuv,  FicrSpijXwv, 
'Ecrp-qXwv,  with  other  variants  which  are  doubtless  due  to  textual  corruption.  Cf. 
the  full  list  in  EB.  1391,  «  ^. 

X  Smith  (HG.  pp.  384 ff.)  would  restrict  the  O.T.  usage  of  'the  vale  •f  Jezre'el" 
to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain  denoted  in  ovir  passage  (see  above) ;  while 
supposing  that  the  whole  wide  open  plain  was  properly  termed  dii'd,  as  in  the 
phrase  biMath  Megiddo.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  while 
bik'd  (which  he  renders  '  Plain  or  Opening')  may  denote  a  broad  open  valley 
surrounded  by  hills,  'emek  (rendered  '  Vale  or  Deepening  ')  is  '  never  applied  to 
any  extensive  plain  away  from  hills,  but  always  to  wide  avenues  running  up  into 
a  mountainous  country  like  the  Vale  of  Elah,  the  Vale  of  Hebron,  and  the  Vale 
of  Aijalon."  Such  a  conclusion  as  regards  'emek  (though  quoted  with  approval 
by  many  scholars,  e.g.  Cooke  here;  Gray  on  Num.  142",  ICC.  ;  Driver  in  Z)5. 
iv.  846a)  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  In  ck.  i  ^9  (cf.  note)  'emek  denotes  the 
whole  of  the  maritime  plain  to  the  west  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  ;  and  the 
usage  in  i^^  is  similar,  and  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to  the  vale  of  Sorek  or  the 
vale  of  Aijalon.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah,  ch.  5  15<=  (and  v.  i^»  as  emended), 
'emek  denotes  the  widest  and  most  open  part  of  the  great  plain,  through  which 
the  Kishon  flows.  The  words  of  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Aram,  i  Kgs.  20  23, 
'  Their  gods  are  gods  of  hills  ;  therefore  were  they  stronger  than  we  :  but  let  us 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain  (Heb.  bam-misdr,  lit.  'upon  the  level  ground') ; 
surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they '  (cf.  also  v.  25),  are  paraphrased  by  the 
man  of  God  (v.'^),  'Because  the  Aramaeans  said  "  A  god  of  hills  is  Yahweh, 
and  not  a  god  of  vales'"  (dmdkim).  Here  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  valleys  running  up  into  the  hills,  and  not  to  the  low-lying  and 
level  country  generally.     Similarly,  the  'emek  in  which  the  horses  are  pictured  as 
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throughout  all  Manasseh,  and  they  R^"^  also  E  were  called  to 
arms  after  him  ;  E^  and  he  sent  messengers  throughout  Asher 
and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  they  came  up  to  meet  them. 
36.  E  And  Gide'on  said  unto  God,  '  If  thou  art  about  to  save 
Israel  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  spoken,  37.  behold,  I  am  setting 
a  fleece  of  wool  on  the  threshing-floor :  if  there  be  dew  upon  the 
fleece  alone,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  ground,  then  I  shall 
know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  spoken.' 

38.  And  it  was  so  :  he  rose  up  on  the  morrow,  and  wrung  the 
fleece,  and  squeezed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowlful  of  water. 

39.  And  Gide'on  said  unto  God,  '  Let  not  thine  anger  be  kindled 
against  me,  and  I  will  speak  only  this  once :  let  me  make  proof, 
prithee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece ;  let  it,  prithee,  be  dry 
upon  the  fleece  alone,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.' 

40.  And  God  did  so  that  night :  for  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece 
alone,  and  upon  all  the  ground  there  was  dew. 

36.  '' IJ  tliou  art  about  to  save,  etc'  The  emphasis  on  the  ^  art' 
{i.e.  '  really  art,  etc.')  is  expressed  in  Heb.  by  the  use  of  the  substantival 
form    ^C'''    with   the    Participle   used  as  a  '  Futurum  instans.'     Cf. 

Gen.  24 ''2  "la-rn  xvh^'O  X^-'^t^'^nx  'Prithee,  if  thou  art  indeed  about 

to  prosper  my  way,  etc'  Where  such  emphasis  is  absent,  the 
Participle  alone  suffices:  cf.  ch.  11^,  'J1  '•niS  DON  D''3''ti'D  DX  'If 
ye  are  going  to  bring  me  back.' 

37.  a  fleece  of  wool.  Heb.  gizzath  Jias-semer  denotes  a  shorn 
fleece  ;  therefore  Cooke's  suggestion  that  it  was  '  perhaps  his  sheep- 
skin cloak  with  the  wool  on  it '  is  excluded. 

39.  ''Let  not  thine  anger.,  etc?  On  the  resemblance  of  this  passage 
to  Gen.  18  ^■^"-  J,  cf.  p.  x-jZ  footnote. 

let  7ne  make  proof  etc.  The  threshing-floor,  in  all  probability  a 
flat  rocky  hill-top  or  prominence,  would  not  collect  much  dew,  and 
what  little  there  was  would  soon  evaporate  ;  whereas  the  fleece 
would  naturally  collect  and  hold  the  moisture.  It  thus  occurs  to 
Gide'on  {after  his  first  test)  that  the  phenomenon  may  after  all  be 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  portent.  The  reversed  condition  of  things 
—  a  dry  fleece  upon  the  wet  rock — will  be  much  more  unexpected; 
and  therefore  more  reliable  as  a  sign  of  supernatural  intervention. 

pawing  the  ground,  as  they  stand  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  (Job  39  ^i)  is  clearly 
to  be  regarded  as  an  open  plain,  like  the  great  Merg  ibn  'Amir. 

While,  therefore,  it  may  be  true  that  'cmek  (lit.  '  dc|3rossion  ')  '  is  a  highlander's 
word  for  a  valley  as  he  looks  down  upon  if,"  the  further  conclusion  that  the  term 
is  '  never  applied  to  any  extensive  plain  away  from  hills,  but  always  to  wide 
avenues  running  up  into  a  mountainous  country,'  is,  as  the  facts  quoted  above  go 
to  show,  entirely  uiiwananted. 
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7.  I.  And  Jerubba'al  (i^-*^'  that  is,  Gideon),  i-  and  all  the  people 
who  were  with  him,  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  encamped 
bcFide  the  spring  of  Harod  :  and  the  camp  of  Midian  was  to  the 
no'th  of  him,  <(beneath)>  the  hill  of  the  Oracle-giver  in  the  vale. 

7.  I.  Jej-ubl'dal  {t/iai  is,  Gide'on).  The  original  narrative,  E,  here 
■;  mploys  the  name  Jerubba'al ;  while  the  insertion  of  the  hero's  other 
ame  is  due  to  the  redactor  of  J  and  E.     Cf.  p.  178. 

the  spring  of  Harod.  Assuming  that  the  description  of  the  position 
of  the  two  forces  is  from  the  same  source  as  6  '^'^  E,  which  describes 
the  encampment  of  Midian  in  the  vale  of  Jezre'el  (or  that,  if  y'^^**  is 
from  J,  both  narratives  describe  the  same  scene  of  action),  then  we 
must  look  for  the  spring  of  Harod  upon  the  southern  edge  of  the 
vale,  and  somewhat  above  it.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
'Ain  Galud,  which  Rob.  (BR.^n.  p.  323)  describes  as  'a  very  large 
fountain,  flowing  out  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of 
conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the  base  of  Gilboa'.  The 
water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads 
out  at  once  into  a  fine  limpid  pool,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  ,  .  . 
From  the  reservoir,  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  flows  off  eastwards 
down  the  valley.'  Smith  states  that  the  spring  'bursts  some  fifteen 
feet  broad  and  two  deep  from  the  very  foot  of  Gilboa',  and  mainly  out 
of  it,  but  fed  also  by  the  other  two  springs,  flows  [in]  a  stream  con- 
siderable enough  to  work  six  or  seven  mills.  The  deep  bed  and  soft 
banks  of  this  stream  constitute  a  formidable  ditch  in  front  of  the 
position  on  Gilboa',  and  render  it  possible  for  the  defenders  of  the 
latter  to  hold  the  spring  at  their  feet  in  face  of  an  enemy  on  the 
plain'  {HG.  pp.  397  f.).  The  name  Harddh  is  susceptible  of  the  inter- 
pretation 'trembling';  and  there  is  thus  no  doubt  a  play  upon  the 
meaning  in  the  narrative  which  follows:  cf  t/. ^,  'Whosoever  is 
fearful  and  trembling  {Jiaredh)} 

was  to  the  north  .  .  .  in  the  vale.  Reading  nnno  jiSSfD  i^TlNT 
^"OV:^  '"l'!)i^L'  ^i'?-'r'-  ^^^  ^®^*  °^  ^  cannot  be  original,  it  being 
impossible  to  attach  any  sense  to  mi©n  ny23)0.     R.  V.  text,  '  by  the 

hill  of  Moreh'  is  an  unjustifiable  perversion  of  the  sense  of  p  'from' ; 
nor  does  the  gratuitous  addition  of  'onwards'  by  R.V.  marg. — 'from 
the  hill  of  Moreh  onwards  in  the  valley'— commend  itself  as  at  all 
probable.  The  emendation  adopted  supposes  simply  that  TiyaSD 
is  a  scribe's  error  for  nynj^  nnno  ;  and  the  reason  for  Its  adoption 

is  connected  with  the  probable  site  of  '  the  hill  of  the  Oracle-giver,'  on 
which  see  below. 

Bu.  emends  ppyn  nniisn  T\Vyh  pS^'p  nnriD  i^-n\n  'was  beneath 
him,  north  of  the  hill  of  the  oracle-giver  in  the  vale'  (so  Kit.,  No,). 
Mo.,  who  supposes  that  combination  with  7'.^'' is  responsible  for  the 
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2.  ^''  And  Yahweh  said  unto  Gide'on,  '  The  people  who  are 
with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  Midian  into  their  hand; 
lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying  "  My  hand  hath 

disorder  of  the  passage,  prefers  to  read  ppys  misn  fiynj^  |iD^*D  HTJ 

'  was  north  of  the  hill  of  the  oracle-giver  in  the  vale.'  This  sense  is 
given  by  V  (with  omission  of  pJ2V2),  '  Erant  autem  castra  Madian  in 
valle  ad  Septentrionalem  plagam  collis  excelsi ' ;  and  by  &^  (with 

retention  of  1^)  Asn..?  ]  i  O;,..  ,_Sq  (Tlli  Zooi  ^r^?  lA^;  i  V)0 

|nk?OSn  "|ASd5     ffi,  E  offer  the  same  text  as  % 

'The  hill  of  the  Oracle-giver'*  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Gebel  Neby  Dahy  or  Little  Hermon,  to  the  north  of  mount  Gilboa' 
across  the  vale  of  Jezre'el.  If  this  location  is  correct,  the  name  may 
be  connected  with  the  fact  that  'En-dor,  which  in  the  time  of  Saul 
was  the  seat  of  a  witch  or  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit  (i  Sam.  28^), 
lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  north  of  Neby  Dahy.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  reading  either  of  Bu.  or  Mo.  (as  noticed  above),  an 
objection  to  this  identification  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  been  informed  in  6^'  that  the  Midianites  were  encamped  in 
the  vale  of  Jezre'el,  i.e.  if  the  ordinary  assumption  is  correct  (cf.  note 
ad  loc.\  in  the  Nahr  Galud  to  the  south  of  Gebel  Neby  Dahy;  whereas 
the  present  passage  would  place  the  encampment  to  the  north  of  the 
hill,  perhaps  not  far  from  Nain  or  'En-dor.  This  difficulty  is  not  much 
helped  by  Mo.'s  alternative  emendation  of  our  passage  (followed  by 
Cooke),  which  substitutes  DV^JH  for  ny^JO  and  omits  pJoy3    thus 

obtaining  the  reading,  '  was  on  his  north,  on  the  hill  of  the  oracle- 
giver';  since  it  is  clear  from  t/z'.  ^^^^  that  the  Midianites  were  not 
encamped  upon  a  hill,  but  below  the  Israelites  in  the  vale.  The 
desiderated  sense  (making  the  reference  to  be  to  Neby  Dahy  and 
placing  the  encampment  of  Midian  in  the  Nahr  Galud)  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  emendation  offered  in  our  text.  Adopting  this  con- 
clusion, the  positions  of  Gide'on  and  the  Midianites  exactly  correspond 
to  those  of  the  two  hosts  in  i  Sam.  28  * — Saul's  army  on  Gilboa',  and 
the  Philistines  at  Shunem  close  under  Neby  Dahy. 

If,  however,  the  present  passage  comes  from  J,  it  is  conceivable,  as 
Mo.  points  out,  that  the  author  of  this  narrative  may  have  placed  the 
scene  of  action,  not  in  the  vale  of  Jezre'el,  but  somewhere  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of'Ophrah,/.r.  not  far  from  Shechem.  The  name  Moreh 
is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Gen.  12*, 
Deut.  II  ^'',  '  the  terebinth  or  sacred  tree  or  trees  of  Moreh') ;  though 
this  is  a  point  which  does  not  carry  great  weight,  since  there  were 
doubtless  such  'oracle-givers'  in   other  localities.     It  is,  however, 

*  Ham-tn6ri='\h&  giver  of  tSrd,''  i.e.  decision  or  counsel  purporting  to  be 
dictated  by  divine  or  supernatural  agency. 
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wrought  deliverance  for  me."  3.  Now,  therefore,  prithee  pro- 
claim in  the  ears  of  the  people,  saying,  "  Whosoever  is  fearful 
and  trembling,  let  him  return,  and  decamp  from  mount  fGalud^." ' 

worthy  of  note  that  the  introductory  narrative  of  J  presupposes  (6  ") 
that  marauding  Midianites  were  in  very  close  proximity  to 'Ophrah 
(to  which,  all  the  same,  they  may  have  come  up  from  their  main 
encampment  in  the  vale  of  Jezre'el) ;  and  that  in  ch.  7  ^^  two  different 
accounts  of  the  line  of  flight  appear  to  be  combined,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  down  the  Wady  Far'ah  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shechem — though,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  localities  mentioned,  this 
cannot  be  affirmed.     Cf.  note  ad  loc. 

3.  '  Whosoever  is  fearful,  etc?  For  the  terms  of  the  proclamation, 
cf.  Deut.  20^. 

and  decainp  front  tnount  Galud.     Reading  'yhlT\  "ino  "IQVI.      The 

difficulty  connected  with  %  '\\hir\  "in»  ibif^l  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  if  ISVI  is  original,  it  stands  alone  in  Heb.  as 
used  in  the  present  connexion ;  and  scholars  have  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  attempting  to  assign  the  verb  a  suitable  meaning  under 
some  one  of  the  different  roots  "1SV  which  are  known  in  Semitic. 
R.V.  text,  'and  depart,'  seems  to  be  guided  by  the  rendering  of 
G  KOI  eKX(i>p€iTOi>.  R.V.  ?narg.  'go  round  about'  follows  the  ex- 
planation of  Abulwalid,  Tanchum,  Kimchi  (second  alternative),  etc., 
who   connect   the    verb  with   the   subst.  HT'DV  'chaplet'  or   'fillet' 

(Isa.  28*),  upon  the  incorrect*  assumption  that  this  is  so-called  as 
going  round  the  head.  A.V.,  '  depart  early,'  goes  back  to  Rashi, 
Kimchi  (first  alternative),  and  Levi  ben-Gershon,  who,  connecting  with 
the  Aram,  saphrd  '  morning,'  explain  the  verb  as  meaning  '  to  depart 
in  the  early  morning.'  The  only  really  philological  explanation  is  that 
offered  by  Siegfried  and  Stade  {Hebr.  Worterbuch,  s.v.\  who  make  the 
verb  the  equivalent  of  the  Ar.  dafara,  which  may  mean  'to  go  quickly, 
spring,  leap  in  running'  %  (Lane).  This  is  plausible,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  our  rendering  'decamp';  since  the  context  seems  to  offer  scope 
for  an  unusual  word — perhaps  a  colloquialism  which  was  calculated 
to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  cowards  (like  our  '  cut  and  run ').  Failing 
this  explanation,  it  is  possible  that  1!3X>1  may  be  a  corruption  of  iby^l 

'and  pass  on'  (Gra.) :  cf.  ffi  koX  eKxiopfiro),  "E  'et  recesserunt.' 

Secondly,  the  reference  to  'mount  Gile'ad'  as  the  spot  upon  which 
Gide'on's  army  was  stationed  is  quite  inexplicable.  The  name  li^fian 
*the  Gile'ad'  is  elsewhere  confined  to  the  well-known  district  east  of 

*  The  root-meaning  of  n"l''SV  is  seen  in  the  Ar.  dafara— '  to  plait  or  braid. ' 
tjLa  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  \j^£.  and      *^  by  the  Arabic  lexicographists. 
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And  there  returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand,  and 
ten  thousand  were  left. 

4.  And    Yahweh   said   unto  Gide'on,   'The   people   are  still 

Jordan  ;  and  though  it  is  perhaps  too  bold  to  say  that  the  same  name 
could  not  have  been  appHed  to  a  mountain  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  yet  such  a  coincidence  in  nomenclature  is  at  any  rate 
highly  improbable.     Le  Clerc  suggests  the  substitution  of  yni'jn  lilD 

'from  mount  Gilboa'' ;  but  against  this  Stu.  (who  quotes  Dathe)  and 
Mo.  argue  with  some  reason  that,  since  Gide'on's  army  was  actually 
encamped  upon  Gilboa',  the  naming  of  the  mountain  by  Gide'on  in 
his  command  to  depart  would  be  extremely  superfluous.  Michaelis, 
by  vocahzing  iriD  'quickly'  (cf.  ch.  2  ''^•^3)  instead  of  nno  and  under- 
standing ly^an  as  an  accusative  of  direction,  seeks  to  obtain  the 

meaning  of  'flee  quickly  to  Gile'ad,'  i.e.  escape  across  the  Jordan: 
but  this  is  directly  opposed  by  vv.  ^-^  (Mo.),  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  were  sent  back  to  their  own  homes. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties.  Mo.  proposes  to  conclude  Gide'on's 
proclamation  with  aE'"',  and  to  emend  the  words  under  discussion 

}ij?n3  DD"lV'1.      The  passage  thus  runs  '"Whosoever  is  fearful  and 

trembling,  let  him  return."  So  Gide'on  tested  them.^  In  support  of 
DB"lV'|l  Mo.  compares  v.  *'^,  '  Bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  that  I 

may  test  them   (^SDIVXI)    for    thee    there.'*      This    suggestion    is 

adopted  by  Bu.  {Coiiim.\  No.,  La.,  Kit.,  Kent,  Gress.  Ingenious  and 
attractive  as  it  is,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
For,  firstly,  if  the  name  of  Gide'on  had  originally  stood  in  the 
sentence,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  become  so  illegible  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  'Mount  Gile'ad';  and,  secondly,  though  the  verb 
Sl"lS  'test'  is  appropriate  to  the  method  adopted  in  vv.*"-,  where 
the  men  are  selected  and  segregated  in  accordance  with  their 
different  methods  of  drinking,  the  effect  produced  by  Gide'on's 
proclamation  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  'testing'  in  the  same  sense, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  verb  ^"IV  could  be  applied 
to  it. 

The  close  resemblance  between  ny?3n  '  the  Gile'ad'  and  the  modem 

Ar.  name  of  the  spring  of  Harod,  'Ain  Galud,  together  with  the 
stream  which  is  fed  by  it — the  Nahr  Galud — can  scarcely  escape 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  Rabbi  Isaiah  itates  that  "ISV^I  is  a  metathesis  of 
Pj^^M  (i.e.  apparently,  the  Niph'al  C)"12if^1  '  and  so  be  tested '),  just  as  we  get 
the  alternative  forms  C'lS  3b*3.  The  view  that  the  verb  is  a  metathesis 
appears  to  explain  the  remiering  of  cr,  THSn^. 
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many :  bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  that  I  may  test  them 
for  thee  there  :  and  it  shall  be,  of  whomsoever  I  shall  say  unto 
thee,  "This  one  shall  go  with  thee,"  the  same  shall  go  with  thee, 
and  all  of  whom  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  "  This  one  shall  not  go 
with  thee,"  the  same  shall  not  go.'  5.  So  he  brought  the  people 
down  to  the  water :  and  Yahweh  said  unto  Gide'on,  '  Everyone 
who  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  the  dog  lappeth, 
thou  shalt  set  him  apart ;  and  everyone  who  bendeth  down  upon 

notice ;  and  suggests  that  Galud  may  be  an  ancient  name,  and  may 
have  been  applied,  not  only  to  the  spring  and  stream,  but  also  to  the 
mountain-spur  from  which  the  spring  issues.  If  this  is  so,  however, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  etymology  of  the  name.  According 
to  Smith  {HG.  pp.  397  f  n  *),  Boha-ed-Din  ( Vit.  Salad,  ch.  xxiv.) 
gives  the  name  as  'Ain  el-Galiit  or  'well  of  Goliath,'  with  whose 
slaughter  by  David  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  connects  Jezre'el.  This  is 
obviously  mere  guess-work,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
explanation. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Bab.  the  verb  galddu  means  'to 
be  afraid ' ;  *  and,  in  default  of  other  explanation  of  the  Ar.  Gal6d,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  preserves  an  old  Heb.  or 
Amorite  name,  the  root-meaning  of  which  was  identical  with  the 
Babylonian.  Thus  'Ain  Galud  may  have  some  such  meaning  as  '  the 
Coward's  Spring';  and  'the  Spring  of  Harod  or  Trembling'  may 
have  been  a  variant  name  with  similar  meaning.  It  is  not  too  bold 
to  assume  that  the  mountain-spur  from  which  the  spring  issues  may 

also  have  borne  the  name  Ti73n  in  'the  Coward's  Mount,'  and  that 

the  story  may  have  been  woven  round  this  name  ;  an  archaic  and 
possibly  obsolete  root  being  explained  by  the  learned  writer  in  the 
sentence  Tim  i<"i''"''0  'Whoso  is  fearful  and  afraid.'     If  this  is  so,  it 

supplies  adequate  reason  for  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
viz.  the  play  upon  the  meaning  of  Galud  in  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation. 

4.  that  I  may  test  the7n.     Heb.  ^DDIVXI  may  be  rendered  as  by 

Mo.,  'and  let  me  separate  therru'  The  verb  sdraph  is  used  of  the 
smelting  process  which  separates  the  fine  metals  from  the  dross. 

5.  At  the  end   of  the  verse,   nn^  inix  TiTl    'thou  shalt   set  him 

apart,'  is  supplied  upon  the  authority  of  <&^^^  Si^  /uerao-rijoreis  avrov  tear' 
avTov.  So  S>^.  Cf.  also  the  rendering  of  H,  '  qui  autem  curvatis  genibus 
biberint,  in  altera  parte  erunt.'  The  words  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense  of  the  final  sentence,  the  '  likewise '  of  R.  V.,  inserted  before 

*  The  cogmXe  galdtu  has  a  similar  meaning. 
O 
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his  knees  to  drink  <(thou  shalt  set  him  apart)>.'  6.  And  the 
number  of  those  that  lapped  []  was  three  hundred  men;  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  bent  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink 
water,  <(putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth)>. 

'  every  one  that  boweth  down,  etc.,'  being  unwarranted  by  the  Heb. 
text. 

6.  And  the  number  of  those  that  lapped^  etc.  |^  makes  '  putting 
their  hand  to  their  mouth'  to  refer  to  'those  that  lapped'  ;  but  since 
the  lapping  is  stated  in  the  previous  verse  to  have  been  '  as  the  dog 
lappeth,'  it  is  clear  that  the  words  are  out  of  place,  since  the  dog 
laps  by  putting  his  tongue  to  the  stream.    The  words  are  not  found  in 

^r^"-,  S^  3L,  which  read  instead  DJItJ'i'a,  '  with  their  tongue ' ;   and 

this  may  be  original :  cf.  v.  ^.  Bu.  (J?S.  p.  ii2,  «')  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  the  words  '  putting  their  hand,  etc.,'  are  out  of  place  in 
?§,  and  should  properly  apply  to  those  '  who  bowed  down  upon  their 
knees  to  drink.'  He  referred  them  to  the  end  of  v.^;  but  Mo.  is 
more  probably  right  in  placing  them  at  the  end  of  v.  ^.  Very  pos- 
sibly the  statement  was  not  part  of  the  original  narrative,  but  a  later 
gloss,  written  upon  the  margin  of  a  MS.,  which  crept  into  ?§  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Stade  illustrates  the  posture  adopted  by  those  who  lapped  water 
from  the  spring  by  a  quotation  from  K.  v.  d.  Steinen  :  Utiter  den 
Natuf-volkern  Zentral-Brasiliens ,  p.  73.  Here  the  writer  remarks, 
'It  was  a  comic  sight  to  see  how  the  rising  generation  and  their 
sisters  drank  from  the  Kulisehu  :  their  mouth  in  the  water ;  sup- 
ported upon  both  hands ;  one  leg  in  the  air ;  not  unlike  young 
monkeys'  (ZATIV.,  1896,  p.  186).  On  the  other  hand,  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Moody  Stuart  (PEF.  Qy.  St.,  1895,  P-  345)  of  the  man 
whom  he  observed  drinking  in  Madeira,  though  he  terms  the  method 
'lapping'  (misled  by  the  misplacement  in  7'."  which  has  just  been 
noticed),  really  illustrates  the  method  of  those  who  knelt  down  and 
scooped  up  the  water  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  : — '  One  afternoon,  in 
riding  leisurely  out  of  Funchal,  there  came  toward  the  town  a  man  in 
the  Hght  garb  of  a  courier  from  the  mountains  running  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  ;  as  he  approached  me  he  stopped  to  quench  his  thirst  at  a 
fountain,  in  a  way  that  at  once  suggested  the  lapping  of  Gideon's 
men,  and  I  drew  up  my  pony  to  observe  his  action  more  exactly,  but 
he  was  already  away  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  leaving  me  to 
wonder  and  admire.  With  one  knee  bent  before  him,  and  the  other 
limb  stretched  out  in  the  same  attitude  as  he  ran,  and  with  his  face 
upward  toward  heaven,  he  threw  the  water  apparently  with  his 
fingers  in  a  continuous  stream  through  his  open  lips,  without  bringing 
his  hand  nearer  his  mouth  than  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  so 
satisfied  his  thirst  in  a  few  moments.'    Cf.  furtlier,  Addenda,  pp.  xiv  ff. 
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7.  And  Yahweh  said  unto  Gideon,  'By  the  three  hundred 
men  who  lapped  I  will  deliver  you,  and  will  give  Midian  into 
thy  hand;  but  let  all  the  people  go,  every  man  unto  his  place.' 

7.  By  the  three  hundred .  .  .  I  will  deliver  you.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  three  hundred  were  retained  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  host 
rejected,  have  formed  a  puzzle  for  interpreters  since  the  time  of 
Josephus.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  tabulate  the  different 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  explanations  are  vitiated  (a)  by  the 
misplacement  in  v.  '^  |^,  which  has  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
two  forms  of  drinking  ;  and  {b)  by  the  presupposition  that  those  chosen 
must  have  adopted  a  method  which  marked  them  out  as  more  ready 
and  alert,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  Gide'on's  undertaking.* 

Granted,  however,  that  the  two  forms  of  drinking  are  correctly 
explained  in  the  preceding  ?iote,  it  is  obvious  that  (in  so  far  as  the 
test  was  a  test  of  attitude)  the  main  part  of  the  army  who  knelt  to 
drink,  and  raised  the  water  in  their  hands,  were  the  better  suited  for 
the  enterprise,  as  adopting  a  method  in  the  practice  of  which  they 
were  the  less  likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  a  lurking  foe  than 

*  A  striking  exception,  as  regards  this  latter  point,  is  offered  by  Josephus,  who 
explains  that  those  who  were  chosen  were  marked  out  by  their  conduct  as  the 
greatest  cowards,  whom  it  would  have  been  natural  to  reject  :  '  And  so,  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  that  the  matter  was  one  for  His  assistance,  He 
advised  him  to  bring  his  army  about  noon,  in  the  violence  of  the  heat,  to  the 
river,  and  to  esteem  those  who  bent  down  on  their  knees,  and  so  drank,  to  be  men 
of  courage,  but  to  esteem  all  those  who  drank  hastily  and  tumultuously  to  be 
cowards  and  in  dread  of  the  enemy.  And  wiien  Gideon  had  done  as  God 
suggested  to  him,  there  were  found  three  hundred  men  who  took  water  in  their 
hands  with  fear  in  an  agitated  manner  ;  and  God  bade  him  take  these  men  and 
attack  the  enemy '  {Ant.  V.  vi.  3).  This  explanation,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that 
God  made  what  was,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  an  unexpected  choice,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  explanation  which  is  offered  above. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  factors  [a  and  b)  noted  above  have  operated  in 
concert  in  leading  an  interpreter  astray  is  illustrated  by  the  explanation  offered  by 
Smith  (//G.  pp.  398  f.):  'Those  Israelites  therefore  -who  bowed  themselves  down 
on  their  knees,  drinking  headlong,  did  not  appreciate  their  position  or  the  foe; 
whereas  those  who  merely  crouched,  lapping  up  the  water  with  one  hand,  while 
they  held  their  weapons  in  the  other  and  kept  their  face  to  the  enemy,  were  aware 
of  their  danger,  and  had  hearts  ready  against  all  surprise.  The  test  in  fact  was 
a  test  of  attitude,  which,  after  all,  both  in  physical  and  moral  warfare,  has  proved 
of  greater  value  than  strength  or  skill — attitude  towards  the  f. -e  and  appreciation 
of  his  presence.  In  this  case  it  was  particularly  suitable.  What  Gideon  had  in 
view  was  a  night  march  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  a  great  host.  .  .  .  Soldiers  who 
behaved  at  the  water  as  did  the  three  hundred,  showed  just  the  common  sense 
and  vigilance  to  render  such  tactics  successful.'  It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that 
this  explanation  exactly  reverses  the  methods  employed  by  the  three  hundred  and 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  stated  in  the  narrative.  Those  '  who  bowed  them- 
selves down  on  their  knees '  were  not  '  drinking  headlong ' ;  whereas  '  those  who 
merely  crouched'  obviously  could  not  lap  '  as  the  dog  lappeth." 
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8.  R^^  And  they  took  ^the  pitchers^  of  the  people  in  their  hand, 
and  their  trumpets ;  E^  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  he  sent  every 
man  to  his  home,  but  the  three  hundred  men  he  retained.  And 
the  camp  of  Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  vale. 

those  who  rested  on  their  hands  or  lay  prone  upon  the  ground  so  as 
to  lap  like  a  dog  by  placing  their  mouths  to  the  water.  But  if  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  whole  narrative  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  emphasize  the  lesson  that  victory  results  from  Divine 
assistance  and  not  from  the  numbers  or  tactics  of  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  (cf.  if?),  it  seems  likely  that  the  lapping  method, 
which,  from  the  purely  human  point  of  view,  might  seem  to  amount 
to  criminal  carelessness  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  narrator  as  exhibiting  trust  in  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance of  Yahweh,  as  opposed  to  the  anxious  alertness  of  those  who 
believed  that  their  hope  of  success  depended  upon  themselves.  If 
this  is  so,  a  commentary  on  the  narrative  may  be  found  in  i  Sam. 
l6":  man  looks  at  the  outward  appearance  of  fitness;  but  God 
looks  at  the  heart. 

8.  Atid  they  took  the  pitchers  of  the  people.  Reading  "'"13-nN  ^np»1 
Dyn  after  Mo.     3^  Dyn  m^^*-nx  \n\>^\  is  rendered  by  R.V.,  'So  the 

people  took  victuals.'  If  this  meaning  were  intended,  however,  we 
should  expect  HT'V  DVn  ^inpn  *    ffi,  ®  offer  the  rendering  '  And  they 

took  the  victuals  of  the  people'  (i.e.  nyn  Hl^TlX  or  DVn  T'^TIX); 

i.e.  the  three  hundred  took  the  victuals  of  the  nine  thousand,  seven 
hundred,  who  were  returning  home.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Gide'on's  little  force,  which  was  bent  upon  a  hasty  night-attack  upon 
the  Midianite  camp,  would  not  encumber  itself  with  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  useless  provisions  ;  and  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  Mo.'s 
suggestion,  "''^3  'pitchers'  for  n'T'V   is  correct.     The  statement  is  due 

to  R-''^,  who  explains  how  Gide'on's  army  came  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  pitchers  (J)  and  trumpets  (E)  for  the  ruse  which  is  to  be 
described  in  vv.^^"-    Bu.  suggests  the  further  emendations  np'l  '  And 

he  (Gide'on)  took'  for  !inp'1  in  agreement  with  the  sing.  n^K'  'he  sent' 
which  follows  ;  and  Dn>0  'from  their  hand'  in  place  of  D"I^3. 

T  T  •  T  T :  * 

to  his  home.     Lit.  'to  his  tents.'     Ct.  ch.  19^  note. 

and  the  camp  of  Midian.,  etc.  Resumptive  of  z/.'*',  after  the 
insertion  of  the  narrative  relating  the  reduction  of  Gide'on's  army. 
Cf.  p.  180. 

*  The  order  verb,  object,  subject,  though  rare,  is  occasionally  found  :  cf.  cases 
cited  by  Driver,  Tenses,  §  208,  (4).  m^X  DSi  however  (OK  before  the  indefi- 
nite object),  cannot  be  original. 
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9.  E  And  it  came  to^^  M^^^^""'  ^^'ni^"^  '^^  ^"^'^^'^  ^^^ 
unto  him,  'Arise,  go  do^h'■ee  bands  ;^^^^  ^^^^:ed  m  the  hand  of 

it  into  thine  hand.  ic^^^  lf"^rihou  feare  ^"'^  '°^^^^^  ^"^^^0 
down,  thou  and  Purah  thy  lad,  unto  the  Cj^t  some  portir  hear 
what  they  say  ;  and  afterward  thine  hands  sh.'Dut  it  is  rergchened, 
and  thou  shalt  go  down  against  the  camp.'  ted,  appe.-ent  down, 
he  and  Purah  his  lad,  unto  the  outskirts  of  the  c,  .ed  men  who 
were  in  the  camp.  12.  And  Midian  and  'Amalek  and  all  the 
children  of  the  East  were  lying  along  in  the  vale  like  locusts  for 
multitude;  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  like  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude.  13.  And  when 
Gideon  came,  behold  a  man  was  recounting  a  dream  to  his 
comrade  :  and  he  said,  '  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and,  behold, 
a  cake  of  barley-bread  was  rolling  into  the  camp  of  Midian ; 
and  when  it  came  to  a  tent,  it  smote  it  so  that  it  fell,  and  it 

10.  Bu^,  if  thou  fearest,  etc.  Ros.  appositely  compares  the  passage 
from  Iliad  x.  220  ff.  in  which  Diomedes,  in  offering  to  go  down  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  says  that  he  will  do  so  with  more  confidence  and 
boldness  if  he  can  have  a  companion  : — 

Ne'trrop,  t\i  orpvvei  itpadiT)  koi  dvfxbs  dyrjvoip 
dv8pQv  Sutr/ieveci)!/  8vvai  arpaTov  iyyvs  iovra, 
Tpaav'  aXX   e'i  tis  poi  avrjp  ap'  eiroiro  koL  SKKoi^ 
fiaXXov  daXirapfj  koi  BapaaXeaTepov  ecrrai. 

1 1.  th'ne  hands  shall  be  strengthetied.  I.e. '  thou  shalt  gain  courage 
and  confidence'  :  cf.  2  Sam.  2'^,  16^^,  al. 

the  arined  jucn.  Heb.  ha-Jftnusim  occurs  again  in  Ex.  13^''  E, 
Josh.  I  ",  4 12,  R"  (Num.  32 1^  ffir,  U),  and  has  been  restored  in  ch.  5^. 
The  root-meaning  of  the  word  is  obscure  ;  but  Ar.  ^ciMZJ-  '  army '  is 
possibly  connected  :  cf.  BDB,  s.v.  Whether  the  term  Jf-tm'tstm  refers 
to  the  Midianite  warriors  as  a  whole,  or  only  to  a  special  class  among 
them,  is  not  clear.  Mo.  thinks  it  '  natural  to  imagine  that  in  such  a 
raid  a  part  of  the  invaders,  better  armed  and  perhaps  better  disci- 
plined than  the  rest,  lay  along  the  front  of  the  camp  to  cover  it  from 
attack.' 

13.  a  cake.  The  Heb.  term,  fliil  Kt.,  or  flil  K^re,  only  occurs 
here,  and  the  precise  meaning  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  context  demands 
a  flat  circular  cake  or  round  loaf. 

was  rolling.  The  Participle  mithhappekh  describes  the  action  as 
the  speaker  sees  it  going  on. 

when  it  catne  to  a  tent.  Heb.  idiom  says  '  the  tent,'  i.e.  the  parti- 
cular tent  which  actually  appeared  to  be  knocked  down,  and  so  is 
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8.  RJ^  And  they  tor  ^  '  U^  pitchers""  of  th  comrade  answered  and 
rnd  their  trumpets  -.'^S  else  uu  the  men  len  of  Israel :  God  hath 
g^n  to  his  home,  b^^  Midian  anu  cc^rf  ;  camp.' 

^^-mo  of  Midian'^'^e'on  heard  the  ttuing  of  the  dream,  and  its 
elucidau  ^ed  himself  down ;  and  he  returned  unto  the 

camp  of  Vested  on  d  said,  '  Arise  !  for  Yahweh  hath  given  into 

Ho?  ' 
vividly  marlcjd  by  the  Definite  Article.     On  this  idiomatic  usage,  cf. 
NHTK.  on  i  Kgs.  13^*;  G-K.  §  126  r;  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  21  ^. 

//  smote  it  .  .  .  upside  down.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  |^  adds 
hT\i^r\  ^331^  'and  the  tent  fell'  (R.V.  'and  the  tent  lay  along'),  which 

is  redundant  after  the  preceding  '  so  that  (///.  and)  it  fell,  etc.,'  and  is 
marked  as  a  gloss  by  the  false  tense  (Perfect  with  weak  1).  The  words 
are  omitted  by  some  MSS.  of  ffi  (cf  Mo.,  Kit.,  BH.\  and  apparendy 
by  Uj  which  renders  the  whole  sentence  'percussit  illud,  atque  subvertit 
(■  ?£II>1)^  et  terrae  funditus  coaequavit.'     So  Mo.,  Bu.,  No.,  Kit.,  Gress. 

75*1   'and  it  fell'  might  also  be  dispensed  with  before  TvP'^'a)  inaQir*! 

'and  it  turned  it  upside  down,'  which  is  all  that  sense  requires.  It  is 
omitted  by  ffi^  Mo.,  Bu.,  La.,  No.,  Cooke.     Si^  omits  in3''1  as  well 

as  ^a^i. 

14.  the  ffien  of  Israel.  1^,  'the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash, 
a  man  of  Israel';  and  so  all  the  Versions.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  original  narrator  would  picture  the  Midianite  as  knowing 
the  name  of  the  Israelite  leader  (Mo.) ;  and  elsewhere  the  expression 
PX1K'''    B'''N    is  regularly  used  in  a  collective  sense,  and  not  of  a 

particular  Israelite.  The  cake  of  barley-bread  clearly  represents  the 
Israehte  peasantry  as  a  whole,  just  as  the  tent  denotes  the  Midianites 
collectively.      l~in  '  the  sword  of  may  have  been  introduced  from  v.^. 

15.  its  elucidation.  Heb.  sibhro,  only  here.  We  may  compare 
Bab.  sabrii,  fem.  sabrdtu,  'seer'  or  'interpreter,'  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  siibrii  'to  cause  to  see,'  the  Shaph'el  (Causative)  modifi- 
cation of  barft  'to  see,'  whence  baric  'seer.'*  So  Haupt,  SBOT. 
ad  loc,     Cf.  further,  Addetida,  p.  xvi. 

16-22.  The  reasons  for  the  detailed  analysis  of  these  verses,  which 
divides  the  narrative  between  J,  E,  and  R^"^,  have  been  fully  set  forth 
in  the  introd.  pp.  180  f  We  here  give  the  narratives  of  J  and  E  in 
parallel  columns,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  each  narrative 
forms  an  independent  whole.     Naturally,  in  the  piecing  together  of 

*  Kimchi  explains  '|"|3K'  from  the  ordinary  Heb.  verb  12C'  'break'  as, 
literally,  'its  breaking,' — 'for  the  dream  is  like  a  thing  which  is  sealed  and 
closed  up,  and  the  interpretation  breaks  it  and  reveals  it.'  This  explanation  is 
adopted  by  several  modern  commentators  who  are  unaware  of  the  Bab.  parallel. 
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your  hand  the  camp  of  Midian.'  16.  J  And  he  divided  the 
three  hundred  men  into  three  bands ;  and  placed  in  the  hand  of 
all  of  them  R-''^  trumpets  and  J  empty  pitchers,  and  torches  inside 

two  narratives  which  are  nearly  parallel  throughout,  some  portions  of 
each  may  be  expected  to  have  been  omitted  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
how  very  nearly  each  narrative,  as  reconstructed,  appears  to  run 
continuously,  without  a  break  of  any  importance. 


£ 


J 

"  And    he    divided    the    three 

hundred  men  into  three  bands  ; 

and  placed  in  the  hand  of  all  of 

them  empty  pitchers,  and  torches 

inside  the  pitchers.     ^''^  And  he  ^^  And  behold,  when   I   come 

said   unto   them,    'Ye    shall   see      into  the  extremity  of  the  camp, 

what  I  do,  and  shall  do  likewise.       it  shall  be  that,  as  I  do,  so  shall 

...  ye    do.      '*  When    I    blow    the 

trumpet,  even  I  and  all  that  are 
with  me,  then  shall  ye  also  blow 
the  trumpets  round  about  all  the 
camp.'  ^^'^  And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  were  with  him 
came  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp  at  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch ;  they  had  only 
just  stationed  the  guards ;  ^^*'«  and 
^^  And  they  brake  the  pitchers,      they  blew  the  trumpets. 

and  held  fast  the  torches  in  their 

left  hand,  and  in  their  right  hand 

the  sword  ;  and  they  cried,  '  For 

Yah weh,  and  for  Gide'  on  ! '   ^^  And 

they  stood  every  man  in  his  place 

round  about  the  camp  :    and  all 

the    camp    awoke,    and    gave   a 

shout,  and  fled  ^^^P  toward  Sere- 

dah,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Abel- 

meholah,  by  Tabbath. 

16.  trumpets.  Heb.  sophdrSth,  properly  'horns.'  The  sdphdr 
seems  to  have  been  the  curved  horn  of  a  cow  or  ram  ;  while  the 
Jfsofra  was  a  long  straight  trumpet  made  of  metal.  Cf.  illustrations 
of  both  in  Driver,  Amos  {Camb.  Bib.),  p.  145. 

'R?^  has  already  indicated  his  view  in  v.^^  as  to  the  source  of  so 
large  a  number  of  trumpets  and  pitchers. 

pitchers.  Heb.  kaddhn^  earthenware-jars  used  as  water-pitchers 
(Gen.  24'*"-,  I  Kgs.  i%^\  Eccles.  12^),  and  also  for  containing  meal 


*2  And  the  three  hundred  blew 
the  trumpets  ;  and  Yahweh  set 
every  man's  sword  against  his 
comrade  throughout  all  the  camp ; 
and  the  host  fled  as  far  as  Beth- 
shittah. 
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the  pitchers.  17.  And  lie  said  unto  them,  'Ye  shall  see  what  I 
do,  and  shall  do  likewise  :  K  and  behold,  when  I  come  into  the 
outskirts  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that,  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do, 
18.  When  I  blow  the  trumpet,  even  I  and  all  that  are  with  me, 
then  shall  ye  also  blow  the  trumpets  round  about  all  the  camp ; 
R^^  and  ye  shall  say,  "For  Yahweh  and  for  Gide'on  ! '" 

19.  E  And  Gide'on  and  the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him 
came  into  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch  ;   they  had  only  just  stationed  the  guards ;  and 

(i  Kgs.  17 '2«).  It  is  possible  that  each  man  may  have  had  his  jar 
with  him  as  a  receptacle  for  provisions. 

torches  hiside  the  pitchers.  The  pitcher  would  serve  to  hide  the 
glowing  end  of  the  torch  from  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  it  from  the  wind.  Lane  {Modern  Egyptians.,  p.  120)  quotes 
a  practice  which  was  in  vogue  among  the  poHce  at  Cairo  about  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote  (5th  edit,  i860),  which  throws  remarkable 
light  on  our  passage  : — '  The  Zdbit,  or  Aghk  of  the  police,  used 
frequently  to  go  about  the  metropolis  at  night,  often  accompanied  by 
the  executioner  and  the  "  shealegee,"  or  bearer  of  a  kind  of  torch 
called  "shealeh,"  which  is  still  in  use.  This  torch  burns,  soon  after 
it  is  lighted,  without  a  flame,  except  when  it  is  waved  through  the 
air,  when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth  :  it  therefore  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is  sometimes  con- 
cealed' in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  something  else,  when 
not  required  to  give  light.' 

17.  Ye  shall  see  what  I  do.  Lit.  '  Ye  shall  see  from  me,'  i.e..,  as  we 
might  say,  '  Ye  shall  take  your  time  from  me.' 

18.  ''For  Yahweh  and  for  Gideon!^  Nine  Codd.  (de  Rossi)  of  ?^, 
some  MSS.  of  <&.  (cf.  Kit.,  BH.\  S*",  <I  read  'A  sword  for  Yahweh, 
etc' — doubtless  a  harmonistic  addition  in  agreement  with  v.  ^o  as  it 
stands  in  |t|. 

19.  the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  He  reserves  for  himself  and  his  own 
contingent  the  most  hazardous  task  of  working  across  the  open  plain 
to  the  far  side  of  the  Midianite  encampment  (under  Neby  Dahy?  cf. 
note  on  v.'^).  The  object  of  the  whole  stratagem  was,  of  course,  to 
make  the  Midianites  believe  that  their  camp  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  overwhelming  hostile  force. 

the  middle  watch.  The  passage  implies  that  the  night  was  com- 
monly divided  into  three  watches.  These  watches  were  probably 
each  of  about  four  hours'  duration,  throughout  the  dark  hours  ;  and 
the  middle  watch  would  therefore  have  commenced  about  10  P.M. 
'The  morning-watch'  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  14"^  J,  i  Sam  1 1  •>.  In 
Roman  times  the  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
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they  blew  the  trumpets,  R^""  and  dashed  in  pieces  the  pitchers 
that  were  in  their  hand.  20.  And  the  three  bands  blew  the 
trumpets  ;  J  and  they  brake  the  pitchers ;  and  they  held  fast  the 
torches  in  their  left  hand,  and  in  their  right  hand  R-"*^  the 
trumpets  to  blow ;  J  and  they  cried  R-"^  '  A  sword  J  for  Yahweh 
and  for  Gide'on  ! '  21.  And  they  stood  every  man  in  his  place 
round  about  the  camp :  and  all  the  camp  ^^awoke^  and  gave  a 

four  watches  ;  of.  Matt.  14  2°  =  Mark  6^^,  '  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  he  came  unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea.'  This  fourfold 
division  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  Mark  13^ — d\lre,  fifa-owKTiov, 
a\eKTpo(f)a)vias,  irpoit.  The  Talmud  {Berachoth  3b)  discusses  the 
question  whether  the  night  should  properly  be  divided  into  three 
watches,  on  the  authority  of  our  passage,  or  into  four. 

20.  and  in  their  right  hand,  etc.  The  passage  has  clearly  been 
adapted  by  R^"^  in  his  endeavour  to  combine  the  pitchers  of  J  with 
the  trumpets  of  E.  If,  according  to  J,  the  men  held  the  pitchers  in 
their  left  hand,  it  was  natural  for  VJ^  (on  the  assumption  that  the 
two  narratives  are  complementary)  to  assign  the  trumpets  to  the 
right  hand.  This  he  has  done  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  idiom 
requires  ni"1DiE'3  after  ^p^rn'l  (cf.  D"'T'a^3),  and  not  the  accusative 
nilDit^n.     But  granted  the  inference  that  the  trumpets  do  not  belong 

to  J's  account  at  all,  and  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  battle-cry 
of  z/.'*^  is  simply  'For  Yahweh,  etc.',  and  not  'A  sword  for  Yahweh, 
etc.,'  as  in  the  present  verse,  Bu.'s  suggestion  seems  very  plausible 
that  the  word  3")n  '  a  sword '  really  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  true 

form  of  J's  original  narrative,  which  may  have  read  21113  in  place 
of  yipn?  nilDitJ'n — '  and  in  their  right  hand  the  sword.'  This  emend- 
ation could  not  be  adopted  in  our  text  without  essentially  modifying 
the  composite  narrative  ot  K^^  ;  but  has  been  embodied  in  the 
narrative  of  J  as  given  above  in  parallelism  to  that  of  E  (p.  215). 

'  A  sword  for  Yahweh,  etc'  Originally,  '  For  Yahweh  and  for 
Gide'on  ! '  as  in  v.^^.  The  present  form  of  the  battle-cry  in  this  verse 
results  from  R-i^'s  attempt  to  combine  the  narratives  of  J  and  E.  Cf. 
the  preceding  note. 

21.  all  the  camp  awoke.     Reading  |^p'"1    as  suggested  by  Mo.,  in 

place  of  J>"i»i  'all  the  camp  ran.'     The  verb  pi  is   not  elsewhere 

used  in  the  sense  'run  away' ;  and  is  in  any  case  superfluous  beside 
1D^3*1  'and  fled'  (the  regular  verb  in  such  a  connexion)  at  the  end  of 

the  verse.  The  order  of  ?^ — ran,  shouted,  fled — is  very  strange,  and 
can  barely  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  'ran'  means  'rushed 
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shout,  and  fled.  22.  E  And  ^the^  three  hundred  blew  h^he 
trumpets ;  and  Yahweh  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  com- 
rade []  throughout  all  the  camp ;   and  the  host  fled  as  far  as 

hither  and  thither'— for  which  there  is  no  justification.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  adopt  Mo.'s  emendation,  the  description  of  the  awakening, 
followed  by  a  wild  cry  of  alarm  and  precipitate  flight,  is  very  effective. 
So  No.,  La.,  Cooke. 

and  gave  a  shout  and  fied.  The  shout  is  rightly  explained  by 
Kimchi  as  a  cry  of  panic,  ffi,  koX  ea-rjuavav  appears  to  understand 
^J?"»"i*1  in  the  sense  '  gave  the  signal,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  sounded 

the  retreat.'  So  Rashi  nD''J1  yOO  nj?1"in  '  an  alarm  (outcry)  for  break- 
ing camp  and  flight.'     In  rendering  'and  fled,'  we  follow  A'^re  ^D^J*1. 

Adopting  K/.  !iDT"l  (Hiph'll),  we  should  have  to  understand  this  verb 

and  the  preceding  in  the  sense  'and  they  [the  Israelites]  raised  the 
battle-cry,  and  put  [them]  to  flight.'  Cf.  R.V.  The  Hiph'il  of  D13, 
without  expression  of  object,  as  here,  is  used  in  ch.  6  "  in  a  different 
sense  C  to  save  [it]  from  Midian') ;  but  in  the  present  passage  omis- 
sion of  the  object  is  not  very  natural.     For  ^ynsi  in  the  sense  '  raised 

the  battle-cry'  cf  note  on  'After  thee,  Benjamin,'  cA.  5  '*. 

22.  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trutnpets.  Reading  qj;pn*1 
nnQiE'3  niKtSITL'^^t;'  with  F,  'Et  nihilominus  insistebant  trecenti  viri 
buccinis  personantes.'    |^,  nhQiti'n  DiKCK'i'K^  iypn*"l,  can  only  mean 

'And  they  blew  the  three  hundred  trumpets' — though  here  again 
(cf.  v^^  note)  we  note  the  use  of  the  Accusative  after  ypD,  in  place  of 
the  customary  3  :  cf.  vv.  ^^^■^\  This  3  is  supplied  in  the  rendering 
of  G&^,  Koi  iaakTVLcrav  iv  rats  TfjiuKocrLais  Kfparivais,  which  would  seem 
to  suggest  '31  ^^^"2  lypriM  •  but  may  very  possibly  point  to  a  text 
niNSn-K^ijB'  ni"iaiB'3  lypn'l  in  which  rilXOn  B'i't^  was  really  intended 
as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  in  accordance  with  our  emendation. 

and  Yahweh  set,  etc.  This  verse,  as  contrasted  with  v.  -^  ^,  offers 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  mark  of  divergency  between  the  two 
narratives.  The  camp  having  fled  in  a  panic  (7/.  ^^ ''),  it  is  clear  that 
the  sajne  narrative  cannot  have  gone  on  to  state  that  the  Midianites 
began  to  fight  friend  in  mistake  for  foe  'throughout  all  the  camp' ; 
and  we  are  not  justified  in  explaining  (with  Cooke)  that  they  'tried  to 
fly,'  and  then,  'believing  themselves  to  be  completely  surrounded,' 
turned  their  arms  against  one  another  prior  to  the  flight  becoming 
general. 

throughout  all  the  camp.  Reading  n3nt3n~?33  with  omission  of 
the  conjunction  1,  as  in  fflc%  3L%  ,S''.   The  1  is  probably  to  be  explained 
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Beth-shittah  J  toward  Sere'^d^ah,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Abel-meholah, 

(with  Mo.)  as  due  to  dittography  of  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding 
word  iny"l2.  A.V.  renders  njnon  722) '  even  throughout  all  the  host ' ; 
but  such  an  explicative  use  of  1  is  highly  questionable  :  cf  ch.  6^ 
footnote  \.     R.V.  'and  against  all  the  host'  requires  no  refutation. 

The  Heb.  term  maJfne  (from  the  verb  hand  'encamp')  is  used 
both  to  denote  the  camp  of  an  armed  host,  and  also  the  same  body 
of  soldiers  in  action,  which  we  should  designate  a  host  or  army. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  employ  a  single  uniform  rendering  for  the 
term  ;  'camp'  being  in  some  connexions  the  more  suitable  rendering, 
and  in  others  'host.'     Cf.  the  similar  usage  of  the  Greek  arparoTreSov. 

as  far  as  Beth-shittah,  etc.  None  of  the  places  mentioned  can  be 
identified  with  any  certainty.  Rob.  {BR.^  ii.  p.  356,  «')  was  the  first 
to  suggest  identification  of  Beth-shittah  with  the  modern  Satta,  which 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nahr  Galud  in  the  line  of  flight  towards 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  An  objection  to  this,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  (supposing  the  Midianites  to  have  been  encamped 
south  of  ed-Dahy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shunem)  Satta  is  barely 
seven  miles  south-east  of  Shunem,  and  the  nearest  fords  of  the  Jordan 
(east  of  Besan),  for  which  the  Midianites  may  have  been  making,  are 
some  eight  miles  further  east-south-east  :  whereas  the  preposition  "V) 
can  scarcely  denote  '?«  the  direction  of  Beth-shittah'  (which  would 
suit  Satta),  but  must  rather  mean  ''up  to^  i.e.  (as  rendered  above)  ''as 
far  as^  as  though  Beth-shittah  were  in  some  degree  the  destination 
of  the  Midianite  host — as  it  might  be  considered  if  it  were  at  or  near 
a  ford  of  the  Jordan  ;  or  as  far  as  the  fugitives  got  before  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  Ephraimites  [y.  ^^j.  The  name  Beth-shittah  means 
'Place  of  Acacias' ;  and  since  the  acacia  is  common  in  the  Jordan 
valley  (cf  the  name  Shittim  'Acacias'  east  of  Jordan  opposite  Jericho, 
Josh.  2\  al.^  and  the  modern  Gor  es-Sesaban  'Vale  of  the  Acacias' 
in  the  same  locality),  there  are  many  sites,  east  or  west  of  Jordan,  to 
which  such  a  name  may  have  been  applied  in  ancient  times. 

We   read  nmnv  with   20    MSS.    of  pj,  in  place  of  the  common 

reading  nmiV   'toward  Sererah.'     This  further  description   of  the 

line  of  flight  '  toward  Seredah,  as  far  as  etc.,'  can  scarcely  have 
originally  stood  beside  'as  far  as  Beth-shittah';  and  is  probably  to 
be  assigned  to  the  other  source.  Seredah,  which  is  mentioned  in 
2  Chr.  4  ^"^  in  connexion  with  Succoth  east  of  Jordan  {i.e.  probably 
opposite  to  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  river),  is  the  same  as 
Sarethan  in  the  parallel  passage,  i  Kgs.  7  *^.  A  .Sarethan  is  named 
in  I  Kgs.  4  ^^  which  speaks  of  '  all  Beth-she'an  which  is  in  proximity 
to  Sarethan,  beneath  Jezre'el' — a  position  which  would  suit  the  line 
of  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  down  the  Nahr  dalud,  as  we  gather  it 
from  our  narrative.  In  Josh.  3  1^,  however,  the  city  of  Adam,  the 
name  of  which  is  probably  preserved  in  the  modern  ford  ed-Damiy- 
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yeh,  is  said  to  be  'beside  Sarethan';  and  ed-Damiyyeh  is  some 
twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Beth-she'an — a  position  which  suits 
the  allusion  to  Seredah,  2  Chr.  4  ^^  =  Sarethan,  i  Kgs.  7*^,  since 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  Succoth  must  have  been  close  to  the 
Jabbok,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  it  in  the  Jordan  valley :  cf. 
'Dr'w&r,  Jacob's  Route  from  Haran  to  Shechem,  in  Expos,  Times,  xm. 
pp.  457-460;  more  briefly  in  Genesis,  Westm.  Comm.,  pp.  300-302. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely,  as  Mo.  suggests,  that  i  Kgs.  7  ^^  originally  men- 
tioned the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh  ;  the  obscure  n0"ixn  n2y»3  (R.V.  '  in 

the  clay  ground  0  being  probably  a  corruption  of  niDlX  m3V!03 
'at  the  crossing  of  Adamah.'  ''''"'      " ""' ' ' 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Seredah  of  i  Kgs.  11^',  which  was 
the  native  city  of  the  Ephraimite  Jerobo'am,  can  be  the  same  as  the 
site  above  discussed.  (K  states  in  i  Kgs.  il*^,  12^*'^  (according  to 
the  numeration  of  Swete's  edition),  that  Jerobo'am's  city  was  ev  ra 
opei  Ecppaifi ;  whereas  the  Seredah-Sarethan  of  the  other  passages 
must  certainly  have  been  in  or  near  the  Jordan  valley.  Van  de 
Velde's  proposed  identification  of  Sarethan  with  Karn  Sartabeh 
(the  i<3LD1D  of  the  Mishna) — on  a  spur  of  the  hill-country  which  runs 
into  the  Jordan  valley  south  of  the  Wady  Far'ah  and  due  west  of  ed- 
Damiyyeh,  forming  a  prominent  landmark — though  unsuitable  so 
far  as  identification  of  the  ancient  and  modern  names  is  concerned, 
yet  suits  geographically  all  allusions  to  Seredah-Sarethan,  except 
that  in  i  Kgs.  4*^ :  cf.  Cheyne  in  £B.  5383. 

Abel-meholah  (the  native  city  of  Ehsha',  i  Kgs.  19'")  is  mentioned 
in  I  Kgs.  4*2  as  marking  one  limit  of  an  overseer's  district,  the  other 
limit  being  Beth-she'an.  It  was  evidently  south  of  Beth-she'an  ;  and 
is  identified  by  Eusebius  {OS.  227  3^)  with  BrjOfjiaieXa,  ten  miles  from 
Scythopolis  (Beth-she'an).  This  is  conjectured  by  Conder  {SWP. 
Metn.  ii.  p.  231)  to  be  the  modern  'Ain  el-Helweh  in  the  Wady  el- 
Malih,  which  is  about  that  distance  south  of  Besan. 

There  is,  needless  to  say,  no  philological  connexion  between 
Helweh  and  Meholah  (as  Conder  seems  to  suppose  *)  ;  the  'Ain 
el-Helweh,  '  spring  of  sweet  water,'  being  so  called  in  contrast  to  the 
generality  of  the  springs  in  the  Wady  el-Malih,  'wady  of  the  salt 
water,'  which  are  salt  or  brackish.  J  The  only  argument  which  can 
really  be  advanced  in  favour  of  this  site  is  the  very  slender  one  that 
it  suits  the  distance  from  Beth-she'an  as  given  by  Eusebius.  But 
here  the  resemblance  between  -fiaieXa  and  Malih  creates  a  suspicion 
that  Eusebius  may  have  fallen  into  error  ;  and  that  the  only  ground  for 
his  identification  was  the  supposition  that  some  site  called  Beth-Malih 
in  his  day,  in  the  Wady  el-Malih,  preserved  the  old  name  Meholah. 

No  theory  as  to  the  site  of  Abel-meholah  deserves  consideration 
unless  it  does  justice  to  the  striking  expression  'the  ect^'e  (lit.  'lip,' 

♦  His  words  are,  '  Ain  Hchveh,  the  name  of  which  contains  the  proper  radicals 
[cf  Abel  Meholah].' 
J  Cf.  Conder,  Tent  Work,  p.  227. 
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nsb)  of  Abel-meholah,'  which  is  employed  in  our  passage.*  This 
expression  is  used  elsewhere  geographically  of  the  shore  (lip)  of  the 
sea,  the  bank  (lip)  of  a  river,  and  the  edge  (lip)  of  a  wady.  It  is  this 
latter  usage  which  here  concerns  us.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  2^^,  4*^; 
Josh.  12^,  is^-'";  Ezek.  47^'^.  All  these  occurrences,  except  those  in 
Ezek.,  refer  to  the  site  of  '  'Aro'er,  which  is  upon  the  edge  (lip)  of  the 
wady  Arnon,'  i.e.  the  modern  'Arair,  which  is  described  by  Tristram 
{Moab,  p.  129)  as  a  desolate  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  precipitous  ravine. t  Such  a  'lip,'  overhanging  a  wady,  appears 
then  to  be  what  our  writer  has  in  mind  in  speaking  of  '  the  lip  of 
Abel-meholah.'  Conder,  in  advocating  the  site  'Ain  el-Helweh, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  lip  or  edge  in  its  vicinity ;  and  this 
question,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  his  consideration, 
should  form  a  subject  for  future  topographical  investigation,  if  this  site 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Another  theory  as  to  the  site  of  Abel-meholah  may  be  put  forward 
as  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  We  have  observed  above  that 
I  Kgs.  4 12  mentions  both  Sarethan  (Seredah)  and  Abel-meholah  ; 
and  we  have  also  seen  that  the  statement  in  this  passage  that  Beth- 
she'an  was  '  in  proximity  to  Sarethan '  causes  great  difficulty ;  since 
other  allusions  to  Seredah-Sarethan  seem  to  place  it  much  further 
south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh.  The  supposition  that 
the  words  'which  is  in  proximity  to  Sarethan'  /njmx  ?XN  "lt^'^{) 
have  been  accidentally  transposed,  and  should  properly  follow 
'  Abel-meholah,' §  has  the  double  merit  of  dissociating  Sarethan  from 

*  The  importance  of  the  investigation  of  this  expression  was  first  pointed  out 
to  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  Driver,  who,  however,  advanced  no  theory  as  to  the 
site  of  Abel-meholah. 

X  The  ravine  and  its  northern  edge  (in  contrast  to  the  southern)  are  thus 
described  by  Tristram.  '  The  ravine  of  the  Arnon  does  not  show  till  we  are  close 
upon  it.  .  .  .  The  rolling  slopes  come  close  down  to  the  precipitous  descent, 
the  plain  being  perfectly  level  on  either  side,  breaking  away  in  limestone  preci- 
pices to  a  great  depth.  No  idea  of  the  rift  can  be  formed  till  the  very  edge  is 
reached.  As  far  as  we  could  calculate,  the  width  is  about  three  miles  from  crest 
to  crest ;  the  depth  by  our  barometers  2150  feet  from  the  south  side,  which  runs 
for  some  distance  nearly  200  feet  higher  than  the  northern  edge.  .  .  .  We  were 
much  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  two  sides,  and  this  impression  was  con- 
firmed when,  next  day,  we  viewed  the  southern  from  the  northern  edge.  The 
protrusion  of  the  basaltic  dyke  has  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  wady, 
and  the  continued  detaching  of  its  fragments  has  made  the  slope  less  precipitous, 
giving  a  variety  to  the  colouring  and  the  vegetation,  wanting  on  the  other  side. 
The  northern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  looked  an  almost  unbroken  precipice  of 
marly  limestone,  faintly  tinged  with  the  green  hue  of  a  very  sparse  vegetation, 
and  occasionally  protruding  cliffs  and  needles,  shining  pink  in  the  sunbeams' 
(op.  cit.  pp.  125  f. ). 

§  Notice  that  Beth-she'anis  already  defined  as  '  beneath  Jezre'el. '  It  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  words  '  in  proximity  to  Sarethan,'  instead  of 
being  a  second  definition  of  the  position  of  Beth-she'an,  should  refer  to  Abel- 
mc^olab,  the  position  of  which  is  otherwise  unspecified. 
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Beth-she'an,  and  bringing  it  into  connexion  with  Abel-meholah, 
as  in  Judg.  7^2.  The  verse  then  runs,  'Ba'ana  the  son  of  Ahilud  : 
Ta'anach  and  Megiddo,  and  all  Beth-she'an  beneath  Jezre'el ;  from 
Beth-she'an  to  Abel-meholah  which  is  in  proximity  to  Sarethan  ;  as 
far  as  the  other  side  of  Jokme'am.' 

Now  we  have  already  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the  site  of  Seredah- 
Sarethan,  that  identification  with  the  modern  Karn-Sartabeh  would 
suit  all  Biblical  allusions  except  that  of  i  Kgs.  4  ^^  as  |^  now  stands, 
where  it  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Beth-she'an.  This  difficulty, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  removed,  if  by  our  transposition  we  bring  it  into 
connexion  with  Abel-meholah,  as  in  Judg.  7  -^. 

Rob.  {BR^.  iii.  p.  317),  in  speaking  of  the  view  of  the  northern  Gor 
(Jordan  valley)  from  a  point  east  of  Jordan  near  Kefr  Abil,  above  the 
Wady  Yabis,  mentions  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Far'ah  between  the 
ridge  of  Karn-Sartabeh  to  the  south,  and  '  the  opposite  lower  blufif 
el-Makhrud'  to  the  north.  This  el-Makhrud  is  the  el-Mahruk  of  the 
SWP.  Great  Map  and  Name  List :  cf.  Map  ill.  in  this  commentary. 
The  term  bluff  seems  exactly  to  answer  to  what  the  O.T.  writers 
mean  by  a  lip  or  edge  above  a  wady. 

Looking  again  at  i  Kgs.  4,  which  describes  the  respective  spheres 
of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers,  we  notice  that,  in  v.^,  the 
hill-country  of  Ephraim  is  assigned  to  Ben-Hur.  All  immediately 
north  of  this,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  line  along  which  the 
territory  of  Manasseh  marched  with  that  of  Ephraim,  seems  to  have 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  Ba'ana  the  son  of  Ahilud,  whose  sphere  of 
action  {v.  ^^)  immediately  concerns  us. 

Now  P's  account  of  the  boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
in  Josh.  16,  17  is  admittedly  obscure  :  but  at  any  rate  it  seems  clear 
that  the  eastern  part  *  of  this  boundary  was  practically  marked  by 
the  great  Wady  Far'ah,  which  forms  an  important  dividing  factor 
(notice  the  allusions  in  16'' to  Ta'anath-Shiloh  and  Janoah — perhaps 
the  modern  Ta'na  and  Yanun  ;  and  the  mention  in  17"  of  '  Michme- 
thath  which  is  in  front  of  Shechem').  Ba' ana's  district,  then,  seems 
to  have  embraced  the  hill-country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  (Ta'anach  and  Megiddo  :  cf.  ch.  i  ^^  note\  eastward  to 
and  including  Beth-she'an  where  the  vale  falls  to  the  Jordan  valley 
'below  Jezre'el';  and  then  southward  to  Abel-meholah,  the  'lip' of 
which,  if  it  corresponded  to  the  south-eastern  limit  of  Manasseh,  must 
have  been  the  'bluff'  of  el-Mahriik. 

If  then,  the  'lip'  of  Abel-meholah  is  el-Mahruk  (the  city  itself 
perhaps  lying  above  this  'lip'  to  the  north,  on  some  part  of  the 
headland  Ras  'Umm  el-Qarrubeh),  while  .Seredah-Sarcthan  is  Karn- 
Sartabeh— the  northern  and  southern  ramparts  of  the  Wady  Far'ah, 
where  it  opens  out  into  the  Jordan  valley  ;  we  then  perceive  why  the 

•  On  the  western  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  tribes,  cf.  notes  on 
'  Manasseh '  and  '  Ephraim,'  ch.  1 27,  liu. 
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edge  of  Abel-meholah  should  be  mentioned  together  with  Seredah  in 
the  narrative  of  the  flight  of  the  Midianites  :  and  also  why  (if  our 
transposition  is  correct)  Abel-meholah  should  be  described  as  'in 

proximity  to '  (S'^?  '  beside ')  Sarethan  in  i  Kgs.  4  ^\ 

The  site  of  Tabbath  cannot  be  conjectured. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  whether  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this  verse  as  to  the  line  of  flight  which  is  presupposed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Biblical  indications  noticed  above  as  to  the  positions  of 
the  places  mentioned  may  furnish  some  guide  upon  this  point,  even 
though  the  actual  sites  defy  identification. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  E,  the  field  of  action  is  laid  in  the 
vale  of  Jezre'el ;  with  Gide'on's  army  upon  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa'  to 
the  south,  and  the  Midianites  encamped  in  the  vale — probably  below 
Neby  Dahy  (cf.  6^^,  7  ^  notes).  As  regards  J  this  is  not  so  clear  ;  the 
conjecture  being  open  that  this  narrative  may  have  laid  the  scene  of 
the  night-attack  near'Ophrah  (close  to  Shechem),  and  pictured  the 
flight  as  taking  place  down  the  Wady  Far'ah  towards  the  ford  ed- 
Damiyyeh  (cf.  the  last  paragraph  to  note  on  v}^  '  was  to  the  north 
...  in  the  vale').  Laying  aside  the  allusions  to  Beth-Shittah  and 
Tabbath  (about  which  we  know  nothing),  we  have  such  information 
as  we  have  gleaned  with  regard  to  Seredah  and  Abel-meholah  to 
guide  our  inquiry. 

The  allusion  to  Seredah-Sarethan  in  i  Kgs.  4 1^,  as  |^  stands,  suits 
the  vale  of  Jezre'el  and  excludes  the  Wady  Far'ah.  On  the  other  hand, 
2  Chr.  4"=  I  Kgs.  7*",  Josh.  3^^,  and  i  Kgs.  4^^  according  to  our 
re-arrangement,  imply  proximity  to  ed-Damiyyeh,  and  so  may  seem 
to  favour  the  Wady  Far'ah  as  the  scene  of  flight.  That  ed-Damiyyeh 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  used  as  a  crossing  by  Midian  (at  least 
according  to  J)  is  almost  necessarily  to  be  inferred  from  ch.  7  ^^-j 
where  the  Ephraimites  are  invited  by  Gide'on  to  hold  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan  against  Midian  :  since  it  is  clear  that  Ephraim  could  scarcely 
have  been  summoned  to  hold  a  position  north  of  this  point ;  and,  had 
the  Midianites  been  making  for  the  fords  due  east  of  Beth-she'an,' 
such  a  summons  would  be  out  of  the  question,  since  the  foe  would 
have  gained  and  crossed  them  before  Gide'on's  messenger  had  even 
reached  the  Ephraimite  territory. 

There  remains,  however,  the  possibility  that  E,  like  J,  may  have 
represented  the  Midianites  as  making  for  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh  ;  i.e. 
as  turning  southwards  down  the  Jordan  valley  from  the  Nahr  Galud, 
and  so  leaving  the  fords  east  of  Beth-she'an  unattempted,  either 
through  their  haste  or  through  ignorance  of  them.  It  is  significant 
that  E  in  ch.  8"^-  seems  to  picture  Gide'on  as  arriving  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel  *  directly  he  has  crossed  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  inference  there- 

•  Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  note  to  the  site  of  Succoth.  With 
regard  to  Penuel,  Driver's  conclusion  is: — 'A  site,  S.  of  the  Jabbok  near  where 
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fore  is  that  he  crossed  at  ed-Damiyyeh,  after  which  he  struck  eastward 
'in  the  direction  of  the  track  of  the  tent-dwellers,'  east  of  Jogbehah 
(Agbehat) — a  further  fact  which  lends  colour  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  question  then  is — supposing  the  sites  of  Seredah  and  the  'lip' 
of  Abel-meholah  to  have  been  as  we  have  conjectured  (the  former  at 
Kam-Sartabeh,  and  the  latter  at  el-Mahruk),  does  the  form  in  which 
these  sites  are  referred  to  give  us  any  clue  as  to  whether  the  line  of 
flight  was  down  the  Wady  Far'ah  from  'Ophrah,  or  down  the  Jordan 
valley  from  the  Nahr  Galud — in  either  case  with  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh 
as  the  goal  ? 

It  is  probably  significant  that  H  locale  is  used  with  Seredah,  while 
the  preposition  ly  is  employed  in  the  reference  to  the  'lip'  of  Abel- 
meholah  ;  i.e.  while  the  line  of  flight  was  in  the  direction  ^Seredah, 
it  was  actually  up  to  or  as  far  as  the  '  lip '  of  Abel-meholah  that  the 
fugitives  reached.*  Here  is  a  point  which  seems  to  favour  the  view 
that  this  narrative  pictures  the  flight  as  down  the  Jordan  valley  from 
the  Nahr  Galud ;  since  this  would  involve  taking  the  direction  of 
Karn-Sartabeh,  but  at  the  same  time  turning  off  some  miles  short  of 
it  at  el-Mahruk  in  order  to  make  for  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh.^:  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  course  of  the  fugitives  been  down  the  Wady 
Far'ah,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  distinction  should  be  drawn  in 
the  form  of  reference  to  the  two  localities. 

Evidence  is  insufficient  to  guide  us  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  the 
description  which  we  have  been  considering  belongs  to  J  or  E.  In 
any  case,  however,  we  are  probably  justified  in  concluding  that  the 

the  Gh6r  route  crosses  the  route  from  es-Salt  to  the  ford  ed-Dimiyeh,  though  it 
can  only  be  assigned  conjecturally,  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Bibhcal 
narrative."     Cf.  references  cited,  and  Genesis  (IVes/m.  Comm.),  p.  296. 

*  The  same  distinction  in  usage  between  H  locale  and  the  prep.  Hy  is  to  be 
observed  in  Gen.  10 19  J,  where  it  is  stated  that  '  the  border  of  the  Cana'anite  was 
from  Sidon  as  thou  goest  in  the  direction  of  Gerar   (riTlJ)    as  far  as  6a.za 

(n^J)~ny)  •  as  thou  goest  in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Admah 

and  Seboiim  ('i1  HOlD)^  aJ^araj  Lesha'   (^ytf^P'TJ?).'     Gerar  is  some  distance 

south-east  of  Gaza ;  so  if  Gaza  marks  the  south-west  point  of  the  Cana'anite 
territory,  the  distinction  indicated  by  the  use  of  H  locali  with  Gerar— further 
on  beyond  the  boundary — is  perfectly  correct.  The  whole  definition  is,  however, 
somewhat  strange;  and,  as  Skinner  remarks  (ICC.  ad  lac.  p.  217),  '  would  only 
be  intelligible  if  Gerar  were  a  better  known  locality  than  Gaza.'  Hence  some 
scholars  think  that  il-fyiy  is  a  later  gloss.     With  regard  to  the  places  which 

are  named  on  the  south-east  we  can  draw  no  conclusions,  since  we  are  ignorant 
of  their  precise  positions. 

X  It  is  actually  at  el-Mahrdk  that  the  road  down  the  Jordan  valley  from  the 
north  intersects  the  road  which,  coming  from  the  hill-country  to  the  west,  enters 
the  Wady  Far'ah  and  runs  down  to  the  ford  cd-Damiyych  :  cf  Mup  III.  ;  .S  WP. 
Great  Map,  sheet  XV.  ;  Smith,  HG.  Plate  V.  The  name  el-Ma{)r(ik  signifies  '  the 
perforated,'  i.e.  a  rock-cutting  through  which  a  road  passes. 
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by  Tabbath.  23.  And  the  men  of  Israel  were  called  to  arms 
*^'-  from  Naphtali  and  from  Asher,  and  J  from  all  Manasseh, 
and  they  pursued  after  Midian.  24.  And  Gide'on  sent  mes- 
sengers throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  saying, 
'Come  down  to  meet  Midian,  and  take  "^the  fords^  of  the  Jordan 
against  them  ' :  so  all  the  men  of  Ephraim  were  called  to  arms, 
and  took  ^tht,'  fords^  of  the  Jordan.  25.  And  they  took  the 
two  princes  of  Midian,  *Oreb  and  Ze'eb ;  and  they  slew  'Oreb  at 

variation  between  the  two  narratives,  as  regards  topography,  was 
by  no  means  so  great  as  some  scholars  have  assumed. 

23.  wef-e  called  to  arms.     Cf.  ch,  6  ^*  note. 

from  Naphtali  and  Asher.  Upon  the  summoning  of  these  tribes, 
cf.  p.  181. 

24.  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Reading  {"n-isn  ni"13yo~nx^  as  in 
ch.  328,  12  5-6,  in  place  of  %  \T)''J!r'^^\  ^y^  'T'S  "ly  D"'Sn"nX  'the 
waters  as  far  as  Beth-barah,  and  the  Jordan,'  the  meaning  of  which 
has  proved  a  puzzle  to  commentators.  No  such  site  as  Beth-barah 
is  known  ;  -and  Mo.'s  suggestion  that  '  the  waters '  are  the  perennial 
stream  of  the  Wady  Far'ah,  between  which  and  the  Jordan  '  the  Midi- 
anites  would  be  in  a  ciil  de  sac^  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  Wady  Far'ah,  which  is  known  as  the  Wady  e^-G6zeIeh,  flows 
into  the  Jordan  some  five  miles  south  of  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh  ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Midianites  were  aiming  at  ed-Damiyyeh,  they  would 
not  need  to  cross  the  Wady  Far'ah  stream  at  all.  Even  apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  difficulty  of  identifying  Beth-barah,  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  curiously  vague  and  unintelligible.  Why  are  'waters'  men- 
tioned instead  of  tialial,  wady  (if  any  particular  wady  is  meant) ;  and 
what  is  the  force  of  HI?  'unto'  or  'as  far  as,'  which  suggests  that  the 
Ephraimites  are  expected  to  line  'the  waters 'for  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance, as  far  as  the  locality  specified?  Is  it,  again,  possible  that  'and 
the  Jordan '  can  be  original,  without  reference  to  any  particular  ford 
or  fords  ? 

Our  emendation  supposes  that  the  letters  nxin"l2n2iyj30n  are 
simply  corrupt  dittography  of  nhSi'D  which  can  be  recognized  once 
in  letters  3  to  7  with  transposition  of  3  and  1  and  corruption  of  the 
latter  letter  to  117131^0).  Letters  2,  8,  9,  13  preserve  genuine  letters 
of  the  doublet ;  this  time  with  13  in  the  right  order. 

25.  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb.  The  names  mean  'Raven'  and  'Wolf.'  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  use  of  such  animal-names  presupposes  a 
ps'imitive  totemistic  stage  of  society ;  and  evidence  quoted  from 
Arabian  sources  is  somewhat  striking  :  cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Ani)nal 
•worship  and  animal  tribes  amontr  the  A  rabs  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 

r 
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the  rock  of  'Oreb,  and  Ze'eb  they  slew  at  the  wine-vat  of  Ze'eb ; 
R^"^  and  they  pursued  ^  i  Midian  ;  J  and  the  headrs^  of  'Oreb  and 
Ze'eb  they  brought  unto  Gide'on  R-''^  beyond  the  Jordan. 

8.  I.  J  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him,  'What  is 
this  thing  that  thou  hast  done  unto  us,  not  to  call  us  when 
thou  didst  go  to  fight  with  Midian  ? '  and  they  chode  with  him 

mcnt;  Journal  of  Philology^  ix.  pp.  75  ff.  Among  examples  of  tribal 
animal-names  collected  from  Suyuti's  dictionary  of  gentile  names,  we 
find  Zib,  '  wolf,'  son  of  'Amr,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Azd  ;  and  Gurab, 
'raven,'  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Fazara  :  cf  op.  cit.  p.  79.  On  animal- 
names  in  the  O.T.,  cf.  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  pp.  86  ff. 

the  rock  of  'Oreb  .  .  .  t/ie  wine-vat  of  Z^eb.  Conder  {SIVP.  Mem. 
iii.  p.  177)  tentatively  suggests  as  possible  sites  the  modern  'Us§ 
el-Gurab,  '  the  nest  of  the  raven,'  a  sharp  conical  peak  some  2i  miles 
north  of  the  modern  Jericho  (Eriha);  and  Tuwel  ez-Ziyab,  'the  ridge 
of  the  wolves '  (apparently  a  clan  bearing  the  name  ez-Ziyab),  nearly 
5  miles  north-west  of  the  same  point.  These  sites  are  probably  much 
too  far  south  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  in  any  case  we  cannot 
attach  importance  to  designations  embodying  animal-names  which 
(at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Zib,  plur.  Ziyab)  appear  to  be  elsewhere 
in  frequent  use.* 

they  pursued  Midian.     Reading  'lOTlX  in  place  of 'j^-px    %. 

the  heads.     Reading  ^tJ'NI  in  place  of  the  sing,  k'n"),  P!- 

beyond  the  Jordan.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  verse  has  been 
glossed  by  R-'^  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  narrative  of  8  ^**-, 
cf.  p.  182. 

8.  I.  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said,  etc.  The  conduct  of  the 
Ephraimites  towards  Jephthah,  ch.  12  "'-,  is  very  similar;  and  the 
grounds  alleged  for  the  quarrel,  viz.  failure  to  summon  them  to 
the  battle  in  the  first  instance,  are  the  same.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  assume,  with  some  scholars,  that  one  of  the  narratives  is 
therefore  secondary  to  the  other.  Cf.  Mo.  ad  loc,  who  remarks  that 
in  the  two  stories  '  the  sequel  is  as  different  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
in  each  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  situation.' 

*  Other  instances  of  the  name  '  wolf  in  place-names  in  or  near  the  Jordan 
valley,  as  noted  in  the  .S  \VP.  Great  Map,  are  :— a  second  Tuwel  ez-Ziyab,  5^  miles 
due  north  of  Ras  'Umm  el-ijarrilbch  (sheet  xii.) ;  Metil  ez-Zib,  'the  peak  of  the 
wolf,'  in  the  Jordan  valley,  3^  miles  south-west  from  ed-Damiyyeh  (sheet  xv.); 
Wady  Unkflr  ez^ib,  '  wady  of  the  water-holes  of  the  wolf,'  running  from  the  hill- 
country  into  the  Jordan  valley  about  8  miles  south-west  of  ed-Damiyyeh  ;  and 
Wady  Mekdr  ez-^ib  (with  the  same  meaning),  3  miles  further  south  (sheet  xv. ), 
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violently.  2.  And  he  said  unto  them,  '  What  have  I  done  now 
in  comparison  with  you?  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  Ephraim 
better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi'ezer?  3.  Into  your  hand  hath 
'^Yahweh^  given  the  princes  of  Midian,  even  'Oreb  and  Ze'eb: 
and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  with  you  ? '  Then  was 
their  anger  against  him  abated,  when  he  had  spoken  this  word. 
4.  E  And  Gide'on  came  to  the  Jordan,  fand  he^  passed  over, 

2.  Is  not  the  gleaning,  etc.  The  Heb.  term  'oleloth  is  confined 
to  the  gleaning  of  grapes  (Mic.  7^  Jer.  49°,  Ob.  ^  Isa.  24^^)  and 
olives  (Isa.  17^),  and  is  never  used  of  the  gleaning  of  grain,  for  which 
another  term,  leket.,  is  employed.  The  point  of  Gide'on's  words  is  that, 
though  not  called  to  lend  their  aid  until  the  rout  of  Midian  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  yet  the  Ephraimites  might  be  said  actually  to  have 
secured  the  greater  honour,  through  the  capture  of  the  two  princes  of 
the  enemy.  The  fact  has  already  been  noted  (p.  182)  that  Gide'on's 
allusion  to  his  own  small  force  as  'Abi'ezer'  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  narrative  (J)  pictured  the  muster  as  consisting  of  Abi'ezrites  only 
{ch.  6^*),  and  knew  nothing  of  the  gathering  and  subsequent  dispersion 
of  a  very  large  force  from  several  tribes  (E  2). 

3.  Yahweh.     So  ffi,  "S,  tJT,  in  place  of  p?  'God.' 

their  anger.  Lit.  'spirit,'  or,  as  we  might  say,  'temper.'  For  this 
use  of  Heb.  rfiah,  cf  Prov.  16^^,  25  2*,  Job  15  ^^,  Zech.  6^  Eccles.  10*. 

4.  and  he  passed  over.  Reading  "iby*1  which  seems  to  be  pre- 
supposed by  ffi,  1',  S^,  with  Gra.,  Bu.,  Oort,  No.,  La.,  Cooke  ;  in  place 
of  the  Participle  ll'y  in  |l?.     The  use  of  this  latter,  though  grouped 

by  Driver  'Tenses^  §  161,  (2))  under  clauses  'with  a  participial  deter- 
mination of  the  subject  as  the  secondary  predicate,'  is  difficult  to 
justify  syntactically  ;  the  Participle  here  expressing  not  an  action 
concotnitant  with  the  action  expressed  by  the  main  verb  (Nh'l  '  And 

he  came'),  but  resulting  from  it.*  The  Imperfect  with  1  consecutive 
is  the  regular  construction  to  express  such  a  sense. 

*  Thus  such  an  instance  as  Jer.  17 25  CQp"")  ,   _    ^  IXS-I   'shall  enter  riding' 

is  evidently  different,  since  here  the  participle  describes  the  manner  of  entry;  and 
Judg.  i'',  Isa.  362-,  Jer.  2^,  al. ,  are  similar  to  this.  Perhaps  the  case  most  like  our 
passage  is  Num.  162'?  D''2-'iJ3  -IXV^  '  they  came  forth  stationed  (or  'so  as  to  be 
stationed,')  where  D''3-'ik3  expresses  ihe  resuit  of  -IN^^  ;  but,  in  order  to  make 
our  passage  really  parallel  to  this,  we  should  have  to  alter  the  ' Athnah  from 
njTTT!  to  "12y — 'came  to  the  Jordan,  cww?'«5  oz'^r'  {i.e.  '  j<? ct /o  cross  over ') ; 
and  then  what  is  to  happen  to  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  which  also  exhibits  its 
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he  and  the  three  hundred  men  who  were  with  him,  exhausted 
and  Tfamishedl  5.  And  he  said  to  the  men  of  Succoth,  '  Prithee, 
give  loaves  of  bread  to  the  men  who  are  following  me,  for  they 
are  exhausted ;  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Salmunna', 

exhausted  and  fa7nished.     Reading  Dnyi'l  with  ffi*^  S•^  !L^     So 

Houb.,  Bu.,  Gra.,  Frankenberg,  Kit.,  Gort,  No.,  La.  This  correction 
seems  almost  to  be  postulated  by  v.  %  where  the  request  for  bread  is 
made  of  the  men  of  Succoth.  In  order  to  justify  the  reading  of  J^,  we 
have  to  treat  the  conjunction  1  as  adversative,  as  is  done  by  A.V.,  R.V., 
'faint  yef  pursuing.'  Possibly  the  alteration  of  D"'3yT  into  D^Q"n 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  7/.°  on  D''Q''y"''3  'for  they  are 
exhausted,'  is  followed  by    f]n'"i  ""SbXI    '  and  I  am  pursuing.' 

5.  Succoth.  The  actual  sites  of  Succoth  and  Penuel  have  not  been 
discovered ;  but  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  not 
far  south  of  the  Jabbok :  of.  note  on  '  as  far  as  Beth-shittah,  etc.,' 

loaves  of  bread.  Heb.  kikk^roth  lihem  means  lit.  '•rounds''  or 
*  circles  of  bread,'  i.e.  probably,  round,  fiat  cakes. 

who  are  following  me.     Lit.  '  who  are  at  my  feet.'     Cf.  4  '^  note. 

Zebah  and  Salmunnd .  The  names  T\1\  and  yjlDp^  mean  re- 
spectively 'sacrifice'  ('sacrificial  victim')  and  'shelter  withheld.'* 
It  is  obvious  that  these  forms  cannot  be  original,  but  must  be  later 

participial  determination  of  the  subject,    31  D^D''!?  '  exhausted,  etc.'?    We  should 

have  to  treat   it   as   a  circumstantial   clause :    '  He   and    the    three    hundred, 

etc.,  were  exhausted,  etc'     As  the  verse  is  accented,  however  (with   break  on 

n3't1*n\     we  can  only  render,  '  he  and  the  three  hundred  men  that  were  with 
TA"  :-  -/> 

him  were  crossing  over,  exhausted  and  famished '  ;  the  use  of  the  Participle  *13y 
being  apparently  intended  to  indicate  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  crossing, 
they  were  in  the  condition  described  by  '31  D*Q^y.  This,  however,  is  very 
unnatural.  Mo.  suggests  that  131?,  the  Perfect,  '  he  crossed  over,'  was  originally 
a  marginal  gloss,  which,  when  transferred  to  the  text,  was  forced  into  construc- 
tion by  pronouncing  111^. 

*  For  ySOD  ?V.  ?V  'shadow'  occurs  in  the  sense  'shelter'  in  Jer.  48^, 
Num.  149,  Ps.  91 1,  al.  For  the  vocalization  7V.  cf  PN^V?  B&al'el,  'In  the 
shelter  of  God.'  On  the  Pu<al  Participle  VJD,  with  dropping  of  preformative 
O.  cf.  G-K.  §  52  s. 
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the  kings  of  Midian.'  6.  And  the  ofificers  of  Succoth  said  n,  'Are 
the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Salmunna'  now  in  thine  hand,  that  we 
should  give  bread  to  thy  host?'  7.  And  Gide'on  said,  'Well 
then,  when  Yahweh  hath  given  Zebah  and  Salmunna'  into  mine 
hand,  I  will  thresh  your  flesh  together  with  thorns  of  the  desert  and 

modifications  in  jesting  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  kings  as  related  in 
vv.  ^*"-  Cf.,  for  similar  perversions,  notes  on  Adoni-bezek,  ch.  i ",  and 
Cushan-rish'athaim,  ch.  3^.  The  original  forms  of  the  names  can 
hardly  be  conjectured.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  first  three 
consonants  of  Salmunna,  0?V,  embody  the  name  of  the  god  Salm, 
who  is  known  to  us  through  inscriptions  from  Tema  in  North  Arabia  : 
cf.  Noldeke,  Berichte  d.  Bcrl.  Akad.,  1884,  pp.  813  ff.  ;  Baethgen, 
Beitrdge,  pp.  80  f, ;  KAT?  pp.  475  f.  ;  Cooke,  NSI.  pp.  195  ff.  ;  La., 
ERS?  pp.  502  f. 

6.  And  the  officers  of  Succoth  said.  We  must,  of  course,  read 
plur.  ■'npX''][  instead  of  the  sing.  "|DN>1  in  |§. 

7,  Well  then.  Lit.  '  Therefore ' ;  i.e.  '  Since  you  choose  to  adopt 
such  an  attitude.' 

/  will  thresh  your  flesh  together  with.,  etc.  The  Heb.  verb  ^/?/, 
which  is  here  used,  means  to  tread  in  threshing;  the  operation  of 
threshing  being  performed  either  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  by  the 
threshing-drag  {mordgh)  shod  beneath  with  stone  or  basalt  (cf.  Isa. 
41  '^,  Am.  I  ^),  which  was  weighted  and  dragged  round  the  threshing- 
floor  by  oxen  (cf.  2  Sam.  24^2^  Hos.  10''),  thus  separating  the  grain 
and  grinding  the  straw  into  chaff.*  The  equivalent  An  verb  ddsa 
is  used  generally  in  the  sense  to  trample  with  the  foot  {e.g.  of  horses 
trampling  on  the  slain),  and  also  specifically  of  threshing  grain,  either 
by  the  feet  of  beasts,  or  by  repeatedly  drawing  over  it  the  niidwas  or 
threshing-drag  (Lane).     Bab.  ddsu  means  to  tread  down  or  crush. 

The  preposition  rendered  'together  with'  is  JIN,  which  is  always 
used  of  acconipaniinent,  and  never  of  the  instrument.     So  U  renders 

correctly  'cum  spinis  tribulisque  deserti';  S""  "j^^ploj  (*->nn  n^ 
[^l^iQjd  \^0  '  upon  thorns  of  the  desert  and  upon  briars ' ; 
C  '31  Snmn  ^.313  hv,  id. 

Thus  Gide'on  threatens  that  he  will  lay  the  men  of  Succoth  'naked 
upon  a  bed  of  thorns'  (Mo.),  and  treat  them  as  corn  is  treated  in 
threshing,  either  by  trampling  them  down  or  by  drawing  threshing- 
wains  over  them  (cf.  Am.  i  ^). 

R.V.  text,  in  rendering  '  I  will  tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns,  etc.,' 
commits  the  double  error  of  giving  to   dfis  a  sense  which  (so  far 

*  For  illustration  and  description  of  the  threshing-board  as  used  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  cf.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos  [Camb.  Bib,),  pp.  227  f. 
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thistles.'  8.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  Penuel,  and  spake  unto 
them  on  this  wise ;  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as  the 
men  of  Succoth  had  answered.  9.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the 
men  of  Penuel,  saying,  'When  I  return  in  safety,  I  will  break 
down  this  tower.' 

10.  Now  Zebah  and  Salmunna'  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  host 
was  with  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  even  all  that  were 
left  out  of  all  the  host  of  the  children  of  the  East :  for  they  that 
had  fallen  were  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  who 
drew  sword.     11.  And  Gide'on  went  up  rtowards""  the  track  of 

as  we  know)  it  never  possesses,  either  in  Heb.  or  in  the  cognate 
languages  ;  and  of  rendering  HN  '  with '  in  an  instrumental  sense,  as 
is  done  by  ffi  ev  rah  aKavfiaig  k.t.X.  In  7a  '^,  which  relates  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Gideon's  threat,  the  words  used  are  UTM  ''K*"'T'"I  (on  the 
emended  verb,  cf.  note  ad  loc.) ;  and  here  the  1  might  have  an 
nstrumental  sense  (ffi  eV  avrols)  if  it  were  possible  to  explain  the 
verb  iii'is  '  thresh'  in  the  sense  'thrash'  or  'flog,'  the  briars  and  thorns 
being  used  in  place  of  a  stick  or  flail.  As  we  have  seen,  however, 
this  form  of  threshing  is  never  denoted  by  dus ;  the  verb  which 
denotes  the  beating  out  of  corn  with  a  stick  being  hdbat :  cf  c/t.  6  '^ 
note.  We  must  explain  2,  therefore,  as  meaning  (like  ns)  'together 
with,'  a  sense  which  this  prep,  possesses  :  cf  BDB.  sv.  3,  III.  i.  a. 

thistles.  The  precise  meaning  of  Heb.  barkdnhn  is  unknown  ;  but 
the  close  connexion  with  kose  ham-midhbdr,  'thorns  of  the  desert,' 
demands  that  the  word  should  denote  some  kind  of  prickly  plant. 
The  explanation  advocated  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ges.,  Tkes.,  etc., 
threshing-sledges  shod  with^;r-stones,  is  simple  guess-work,  depend- 
ing upon  a  supposed  connexion  of  the  word  with  bdrdk,  '  lightning.' 

10,  Karkor.  The  site  is  unknown.  Eusebius  {OS.  272^^)  identifies 
with  KapKapia,  one  day's  journey  distant  from  Petra  ;  but  this  seems 
too  far  to  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Karkar  at  which 
Shalmaneser  ill.  met  and  defeated  Bir-idri  of  Damascus  and  his 
allies  (ICB.  i.  pp.  172  f  ;  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  295  f.)  must  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamath,  and  would  thus  be  much  too  far  to 
the  north. 

t/iey  that  had  fallen.,  etc.  The  huge  number  is  clearly  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  late  writer.  The  expression  solcph  h/rebh,  '  that  drew  sword,' 
is  a  favourite  one  in  the  part  of  the  narrative  of  ch.  20  which  is  due 
to  R"",  and  where  similar  high  figures  are  given:  cf.  -vv.-^-'-^'-^-^^. 
Possibly,  as  Mo.  suggests,  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  may  have  been 
added  by  a  redactor  to  harmonize  8  *"'  with  7  ^s". 

1 1,  towards  the  track  of  the  tenf-dwcllers.  Reading  *33b'  nSTt 
D^^JHSn    with  Bu.,  in  place  of  %  D^^nN2  '•MS^^'n  "nil,  which  offers 

■  I  t:  IT '  •  T  t:  IT     ••       :     -       'v  V  ' 
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the  tent  ^dwellers"',  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah ;  and  he  smote 
the  host,  whilst  the  host  was  careless.  12.  And  Zebah  and 
Salmunna'  fled ;  and  he  pursued  after  them,  and  captured  the 
two  kings  of  Midian,  even  Zebah  and  Salmunna',  but  all  the  host 
•^he  devoted  to  destruction"".     13.  And  Gide'on  the  son  of  Joash 

the  grammatical  solecisms  of  the  Article  with  the  Construct  State, 
and  the  Passive  Participle  of  the  Stative  verb  which  is  elsewhere 
unknown.  The  track  of  the  tent-dwellers  was  doubtless  the  beaten 
track  running  north  and  south  by  which  the  nomads  were  accus- 
tomed to  travel — much  like  the  modern  /la/^-route  which  runs  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca.  Gide'on,  guessing  that  the  fugitives  would 
make  for  this  track  in  order  to  escape  southward,  struck  south- 
eastward from  the  Jordan  valley  until  he  reached  it. 

Nobah.  According  to  Num.  32  *2  J  (cf.  p.  51),  Nobah,  a  clan  of 
Manasseh,  conquered  Kenath  and  its  dependencies,  and  called  its 
name  Nobah.  Eusebius  {OS.  269 ''^^  says  of  Kenath  that  it  is  ds  en 
Y^avaQa  Xeyofievrj^  .  .  .  Kflrai  8e  (cat  en  kol  vvv  ev  Tpa^wvi  TrXrjcriov 
Boa-Tpcov.  He  refers  to  the  modern  el-Kanawat  in  the  Hauran  ;  but 
this  seems  much  too  remote  to  be  the  site  intended  in  our  passage  : 
cf.  fiofc  following. 

Jogbehah.  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Agbehat,  twenty 
miles  east-south-east  from  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh  at  which  Gide'on 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan. 

careless.  Heb.  be'fah,  lit.  'confidence,'  and  so  'confident'  of  safety, 
the  substantive  being  used,  as  often,  in  place  of  an  adjective.  Cf. 
note  on  Yahweh  shdlom,  ch.  6  -*. 

12.  he  de-joted  to  desfriiction.     Reading  D''"inn    as  conjectured  by 

Scharfenberg  {apud  M.o.\  Ewald,  etc.,  for  |^  T'lnn,  which  can  only 

mean  (as  rendered  by  R.V.  inarg.),  'he  terrified,'  and  in  illustration  of 
which  2  Sam.  17^,  Ezek.  30'',  are  cited  by  Stu.,  and  Zech.  2''  by  Mo. 
Tliis,  however,  is  a  very  weak  conclusion  to  the  campaign.  The  mere 
throwing  into  a  panic  of  Israel's  mortal  foes  (for  the  second  t\vae  in  the 
course  of  the  rout:  cf.j^^--)  cannot  have  been  intended  by  the  narrator: 
contrast  the  late  narrative  of  Num.  31"  P,  where  every  male  of  Midian 
is  put  to  the  sword.  The  corruption  of  |^  is  an  ancient  one,  being 
found  in  the  Versions  :  G "  e^earija-ei',  "B  '  turbato  omni  exercitu 
eorum,'  S""  ^l],  €  TlH.  ffi"  i^lrpi^ev,  ffi'-  e^eo-rpe\|/€j/,  and 
similarly  <S^  ja^OI,  seem  to  be  corrections  of  the  reading  of  ffi"  in 
order  to  produce  a  sense  more  consonant  with  the  context.  Jos., 
however  {Ant.  v.  vi.  5),  must  have  read  or  understood  the  passage 
in  accordance  with  our  emendation  ;  for  his  paraphrase  is  anavTa^ 

dLt(f)6fipf  TOXJS  TToXfpLOVS. 

The  correctness  of  Onnn  (rather  than  T'npn^  Ex.  2^-^  Ps.  83 ^ 
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returned  from  the  battle,  []  14.  and  captured  a  lad  of  the  men 
of  Succoth,  and  questioned  him ;  and  he  wrote  down  for  him  the 
officers  of  Succoth  and  the  elders  thereof,  even  seventy-seven 
men.  15.  And  he  came  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said, 
'Behold  Zebah  and  Salmunna',  concerning  whom  ye  did  taunt 
me,  saying,  "Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Salmunna'  now  in  thy 
hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  to  thy  men  that  are  exhausted  ?  " 
16.  And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  desert 

as  suggested  by  Mo.,  'if  an  emendation  is  necessary')  is  attested  by 
the  doublet  which  is  noted  in  ■z/.^''. 

13.  returned  from  the  battle,     p?  adds  D^nn  n^ypfjO    R.V.  'from 

the  ascent  of  Heres.'  These  words  have  formed  a  puzzle  to  inter- 
preters in  all  ages.  The  Versions  treat  the  allusion  either  as  topo- 
graphical (ffi,  S''),  or  as  a  note  of  time,  understanding  D"in  as  the 

rare  word  for  ' sun '  (F,  ' ante  solis  ortu ' ;  %  KtmtJ'  ^J?0  N^  ny,  'before 
the  sun  had  set').  Modern  commentators  suppose  that  the  passage 
is  intended  to  indicate  that  Gideon  returned  from  battle  by  a  different 
route  ;  and  thus  (it  is  assumed)  took  the  town  of  Succoth  by  surprise. 
It  is  astonishing  that  no  one  should  have  perceived  that  the  words 
are  simply  a  variant  of  v.  '2*'3,  which  has  come  into  the  text  from  the 
margin.  This  may  at  once  be  seen  if  we  write  them  below  the 
original  form  of  v.  '^''^  : 

mnnninon^si 
Dinnnisya  % 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  four  letters  of  the  doublet,  DlPin,  tend 
to  confirm  the  emendation  L''inn  which  is  adopted  in  v.  '^^^. 

14,  he  wrote  down  for  /itin,  etc.  A  boy  or  youth  captured  by 
chance,  and  therefore  (we  may  infer)  without  any  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions as  a  scholar,  writes  down  the  names  of  the  elders  of  Succoth  ; 
probably  scratching  them  with  a  sharp-pointed  implement  such  as  a 
pin  or  knife,  in  the  alphabetic  (so-called  Phoenician)  script,  upon 
a  fragment  of  shale  or  similar  material.  This  may  seem  to  us  to 
be  surprising,  but  need  not  be  regarded  as  incredible.  Cf  further 
Additional  note^  p.  253.  The  rendering  of  R.V.  text,  'he  described 
for  him,'  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  obviate  the  conclusion  that 
the  names  were  written,  is  absolutely  unwarranted. 

the  officers  of  Succoth,  and  the  elders  thereof.  The  distinction 
between  the  officers,  sdrim  (mentioned  alone  in  v. "),  and  the  elders 
2*kenim  (mentioned  alone  in  v. '")  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  z''kcnhn 
were  the  heads  of  families  in  whose  authority  the  government  of  the 
city  was  vested.  In  distinction  from  these,  the  sdrim  were  probably 
concerned,  not  with  civil  government,  but  with  military  organization. 
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and  thistles;  and  ^threshed^  therewith  the  men  of  Succoth. 
17.  And  the  tower  of  Penuel  he  brake  down,  and  slew  the  men 

16.  and  threshed  tJierewith.     Reading   Dn3  tJ'TI     in    place  of  ?§ 

Dna  yih    'and   taught  therewith,'  a  somewhat  strange   expression 

in  Heb.*  The  emendation  is  supported  by  the  parallelism  of  v.  "^ 
'Pl^T!  '  I  will  thresh '  ;  and  by  ffi;"*  /cat  y\K6r]crev  {v. '  aXoi7a-co),  ffi'*'  Kal 

Kare^avev,  '  and  he  carded '  {tj.  "^  nara^avm).  U  '  et  contrivit  cum  eis, 
atque  comminuit'  (v. ''  'conteram')  may  also  have  read  ^Ti"|  •  but  the 
double  rendering  of  the  verb  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  para- 
phrastic explanation  of  the  curious  yT'1  of  Jlj.  In  the  same  way, 
&^  ^OTO  jJZL»]o  'and  he  tortured  therewith'  (but  v.''  ^-»o{\ 
'I  will  thresh') ;  E\'\^'^pV  "1301 'and  upon  them  he  broke'  {van  lect. 
'^Tv^V  "1"IJ1  '  and  upon  them  he  dragged ')  the  men,  etc.  (but  v. '' 
K^HNI  '  I  will  thresh '),  may  perhaps  be  paraphrases  of  |^. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  by  this  simple  emendation  we 
nave  arrived  at  the  original  form  of  the  verse,  ffi  offers  evidence  of 
another  original  considerably  different  from  |^.  Thus  the  verse 
runs  in  ffi'',  koX  eXa^e  [tovs  cip^ovras  *cai]  tovs  npea-^VTepovs  ttJs  noXfas 
KUL  KaTfdloi^ev  airovs  Iv  rat?  a.Kav6ais  ttjs  eprjuov  Kcii  rais  ^apKTjvfia, 
[xai  K(iT(8[o}^au  iv  avTois  av8pas  'SoK^oiB].  So  <&'^,  with  Kare^avev  in 
place  of  KareSiw^ev.  &^,  %^  are  similar.  Here  we  have  bracketed 
TOVS  apxovras  Kal  as  a  harmonistic  addition  (cf.  7/^*),  and  the  last  six 
words  as  a  doublet  embodying  the  ?§  tradition.  The  remainder 
seems  to  represent  a  Heb.  original 

'And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  threshed  them  together  with 
thorns  of  the  desert  and  thistles.'  This  has  strong  claims  to  con- 
sideration as  the  original  text,  p?,  'And  he  took  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  thorns,'  etc.,  is  certainly  suspicious ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  verb  DK'T'I  may  have  fallen  out  before  '31  ''^Ip  UN,  and  that  v.  ^'^^ 
may  have  been  added  subsequently  as  an  explanatory  gloss. 

17.  the  tower  of  Penuel.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  city  was 
unwalled,  and  the  tower  was  intended  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger. 
Cf.  ch.  9^6"- 51"- 

*  Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  usage  of  the  verb  yT*1  in  %  is  i  Sam.  14^2, 
where  the  Philistines,  on  espying  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer,  say,  'Come 
up  unto  us,  that  we  may  teach  you  a  thing'  ("131  DDDN  IiyniJl);  if  it  is 
legitimate  to  explain  this  somewhat  obscure  expression  as  used  with  a  touch  of 
irony,  'give  you  a  lesson,'  or  'give  you  something  to  think  about,'  Here, 
however,  we  have  the  addition  of  the  object  13T  ;  whereas  a  similar  object  is 
lacking  in  our  passnec. 
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of  the  city.  18.  Then  he  said  unto  Zebah  and  unto  Salmunna', 
'  Where  are  the  men  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  ? '  And  they  said, 
'  As  thou  art  so  were  they  :  ^e'lach  resembled  the  children  of  a 
king.'  19.  And  he  said,  'They  were  my  brethren,  my  mother's 
sons  :  as  Yahweh  liveth,  if  ye  had  kept  them  alive,  I  would  not 
have  slain  you.'  20.  And  he  said  to  Jether  his  first-born,  '  Arise, 
slay  them  ! '  But  the  lad  drew  not  his  sword,  for  he  was  afraid, 
because  he  was  still  a  lad.  21.  And  Zebah  and  Salmunna'  said, 
'Arise  ^Aou  and  fall  upon  us,  for  a  man  hath  a  man's  strength.' 

1 8.  '  Where  are  the  men,  etc.^  Gide'  on  knows  that  the  Midianite  ki ngs 
are  responsible  for  his  brothers'  death  ;  and  he  thus  challenges  them 
to  produce  them  alive  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives  (cf.  v.  '^ : 
so  Bu.).  The  Midianites  are  aware  that  they  are  doomed,  and,  with 
the  true  savage  instinct,  glory  in  acknowledging  the  murders. 
Question  and  answer  thus  do  not  formally  correspond  ;  but  F,  5'^ 
R.V.  'What  manner  of  men,  etc.,'  is  both  impossible  as  a  rendering 
of  1^  D''B'3Xn  nb''J<  ;  and  also  very  much  weaker  than  the  legitimate 
rendering.  This  latter  consideration  also  tells  against  the  emenda- 
tion adopted  by  Mo.  {SHOT.),  La.  D^L^JSn  Niax  ^»  'Who,  then, 
were  the  men,  etc'  ? 

in  Tabor.  Mount  Tabor,  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  some 
thirty  miles  or  more  to  the  north  of  Shechem  ;  near  which,  as  we  have 
seen  (cf  nofe  on  ''Ophrah,'  ch.  6  ^),  the  clan  of  Abi'ezer  must  have  been 
situated.     Bu.  suggests  an  original  }*3r)  Tebes  :  cf.  ch.  9  ^. 

each.     Reading  iriN^  for  |l?  "iriN.     Cf.  Ex.  22^2,  Num.  15I*. 

20.  he  said  to  /ether,  etc.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  Semites,- 
p.  417,  n^)  cites  Nilus  as  stating  that  the  Saracens  charged  lads  with 
the  execution  of  their  captives. 

but  the  lad  drew  not  his  sword,  etc.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  Jether  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  ;  for  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  captives  were  taken  back  in  triumph  to  'Ophrah  before  their 
execution.  The  arming  of  the  lad  with  a  sword  may  have  been 
simply  in  view  of  the  task  assigned  to  him,  which  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  perform  when  called  upon  to  act. 

21.  Arise  thou.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic;  and  the  request  of  the 
Midianites,  like  their  answer  in  ?'**,  is  a  tribute  to  Gideon's  prowess 
and  noble  bearing. 

a  man  has  a  man's  strength.  The  rendering  of  Mo. ;  lit.  '  as  the 
man,  (so)  his  strength.'  |3  'so,'  or  3^  is  exceptionally  omitted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Gide' on  will  slay  them  at  a  blow  ;  whereas  a 
mere  lad  might  make  a  bungling  attempt.     (S"  reads  ort  w?  di'fi/)6r  ij 
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So  Gide  on  arose  and  slew  Zebah  and  Salmunna*.     And  he  took 
the  crescents  which  were  upon  the  necks  of  their  camels. 

22.  E*  And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gide'on,  'Rule  over  us, 
both  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son ;  for  thou  hast  saved 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.'  23.  And  Gide'on  said  unto 
them,  '/  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over 
you;  Yahweh  shall  rule  over  you.'  24.  E  And  Gide'on  said 
unto  them,  '  Let  me  make  a  request  of  you  :  give  me  every  man 
the  ear-rings  of  his  spoil.'    For  they  had  golden  ear-rings,  because 

8vvaixis  (Tov,  i.e.  ^m-125  B'^NS  "iS    which    may   possibly  be    original. 

Bu.  emends  nnx  "liSii  tJ'"'N  ''3  'for  thou  art   a  mighty  man.'     This, 

though  involving  no  great  change  of  |§,  hardly  seems  necessary. 

crescents.  Heb.  sah'^ronhn  occurs  once  besides  (Isa.  3  '^)  in  a  list 
of  feminine  ornaments.  On  the  form,  cf.  G-K.  §  86^.  In  Ar.  &ahr 
denotes  the  new  moon  ;  and  Aram,  sih'^rd,  Syr.  sahra  mean  moon. 
The  crescents  were  doubtless  threaded  on  necklaces,  and  worn  as 
amulets.  Similar  strings  of  amulets  are  placed  upon  Bedawi  camels 
and  horses  at  the  present  day. 

22.  the  men  of  Israel.  The  reference  is  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  a 
whole — or  at  least  the  central  and  northern  west-Jordanic  tribes,  most 
of  whom,  according  to  the  later  narrative  (E-),  had  borne  a  share  in 
the  campaign,  and  were  benefited  by  its  outcome.  This,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  conception  of  the  old  narrative  J,  which 
pictures  Gideon's  coup  de  main  as  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
his  own  clan  merely,  and  invests  its  outcome  with  a  local,  rather  than 
a  general,  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  haughty  Ephraim- 
ites  of  J,  ch.  8  ^  ^  who  turn  upon  the  victor  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph, 
and  whose  aggressive  indignation  has  to  be  calmed  by  a  diplomatic 
rejoinder,  as  taking  part  in  a  request  to  Gide' on  to  become  their  king 
because  he  had  '  saved '  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.  The  older 
narrative  of  E  seems  to  have  agreed  with  J  in  making  Gide'on's 
influence  local  rather  than  general.  Cf.  introd.  to  the  story  of 
Abimelech,  p.  267. 

23.  '/  will  not  rule  over  you^  etc.''  The  conception  of  Theocracy 
here  put  forward  belongs  to  the  later  eighth  century  stage  of  prophetic 
thought.     Cf.  the  discussion  on  pp.  183  f. 

24.  ear-rings.  Heb.  nczetn  may  denote  an  ear-ring  (Gen.  35  *  E, 
Ex.  32^-^  E,  Prov.  25^2),  or  a  nose-ring  (Gen.  24*''  J,  Isa.  3  2',  Ezek. 
16'^).  Here,  as  worn  by  men,  the  former  is  the  more  probable 
meaning,  since  (as  Mo.  notices)  nose-rings  appear  in  the  O.T.  only  as 
the  ornaments  of  women.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xi.  50)  refers  i^  the 
wearing  of  ear-rings  by  men  in  the  East.     The  custom  does  not  exist 
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they  were  Ishma'elites.  25.  And  they  said,  'We  will  surely  give 
them.'  And  they  spread  out  a  mantle,  and  cast  therein  every 
man  the  ear-rings  of  his  spoil.  26.  And  the  weight  of  the 
golden  ear-rings  which  he  requested  was  one  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  beside  the  crescents,  and  the 
pendants,  and  the  purple  garments  which  were  upon  the  kings 
of  Midian,  and  beside  the  necklaces  which  were  upon  the  necks 
of  their  camels.     27.  And  Gide'on  used  it  for  an  Ephod,  and 

generally  among  the  Bedawin  at  the  present  day;  though  Mackie 
states  that,  'in  the  case  of  an  only  son,  the  ear-ring  is  sometimes  worn 
as  an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  large  silver  ring  suspended  round  the 
outer  ear,  with  discs  or  balls  attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  ring, 
hanging  visible  below  the  lobe  of  the  ear ' :  DB.  i.  p.  633^. 

they  were  IsJmid elites.  Upon  the  interchange  between  the  terms 
'  Midianite'  and  '  Ishma' elite,'  cf.  note  on  '  Midian,'  ch.  6  ^ 

25.  they  spread  out.  CIr,  E'',  '  he  spread  out.'  So  Kit.,  No.,  La., 
Gress. 

26.  one  tlioHsaiid  and  sc7'e/!  Jiundred  shekels  of  gold.  Taking  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  shekel  at  252.5  grs.  troy  (cf  G.  F.  Hill  in  EB. 
4444),  the  total  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  would  be  nearly  75  lbs. 
If  reckoned  by  the  light  shekel,  it  would  be  about  half  as  much. 

beside  the  crescents,  etc.  Mo.  regards  the  whole  of  this  half-verse  as 
an  editorial  addition,  on  the  ground  that  'this  catalogue  of  things 
which  were  not  used  in  making  the  ephod  is  quite  superfluous,  and 
only  interrupts  the  narrative.'  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Wellh.  and 
Sta.,  who,  taking  z'-"'^  as  part  of  the  original  narrative,  find  in  it  the 
origin  of  the  later  addition  ^z.^"''.  On  the  other  hand,  Bu.  takes  the 
last  quarter  of  the  verse,  'beside  the  necklaces,  etc.,'  to  be  genuine, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  origin  of  z/.-'''^,  which  he  regards  as  a  later  gloss. 

It  is  unsafe  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  such  a  point.  The 
narrative  of  E  in  7w.^'^-'^'^  has,  as  we  have*  seen,  been  worked  over  by 
E^ ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  divine  any  purpose  in  such  an  editorial 
addition  as  this  (whether  by  E^  or  some  later  hand),  beyond  the  desire 
to  glorify  Gide'on's  exploit,  which  may  equally  have  been  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  original  narrator.  The  half-verse  may  seem  to  us  to 
interrupt  the  proper  sequence  between  t/.^^*  and  v.^^ ;  but  would  this 
fact  have  counted  for  much  in  the  mind  of  a  narrator  who  was 
fascinated  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  spoil,  as  reported  by 
tradition  ? 

27.  an  Ephod.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  Ephod,  evidence  is 
extremely  vague  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  was  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  the  same  thing.  The  Ephod  of  the  Priestly.  Code 
{i.e.  of  post-exilic,  though  probably  also  of  earlier,  times)  is  described 
(Ex.  28  P)  as  a  decorated  vestment,  apparently  of  the  nature  of  an 
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apron,*  fastened  partly  by  a  band  at  the  top  round  the  body 
(vbv  "IK'S*  iri^pX  3L*'n  '  the  band  of  its  attachment  which  is  above 
it,'  t  v.%  and  partly  by  two  shoulder-straps  (flisrilJ,  '!'■'')■  These 
latter  were  probably  intended  to  keep  the  band  of  the  Ephod  in  a 
position  round  the  wearer's  middle  well  above  the  loins,  and  thus  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  contaminated  with  svveat.,^ 
The  shoulder-straps  appear  10  have  been  joined  to  the  apron  at  its 
two  upper  corners  ;|i  and  their  upper  ends  may  have  been  fastened 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  fn"'i/  (see  below)  by  the  two  onyx-stones  in 
filigree  settings  (vv.^'^^),  which  very  likely  served  the  purpose  of 
brooches.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  stones  were  merely 
ornamental  and  symbolical  ;  and,  if  so,  the  shoulder-pieces  may  have 

*  The  older  view  regarded  the  Ephod  of  P  as  a  kind  of  waistcoat ;  but  this 

seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  position  of  the  band  of  its  attachment  V?y  '  aioveh' 

(v. 8),  rather  than  'upon  it';  and  likewise  by  the  position  of  the  pouch   above 

W^\  the  band  (z/.^S) — scarcely  upon  it.     The  position  of  the  rings  which  fastened 

the  pouch  to  the  Ephod — the  two  upper  ones  attached  to  the  shoulder-straps,  and 
the  two  lower  ones  above  the  band  of  the  Ephod — favours  the  same  conclusion. 

The  view  that  the  Ephod  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apron  rather  than  a  kilt,  i.e. 
that  it  covered  the  front  of  the  trunk  below  the  waist  and  did  not  extend  round 
thebody  and  joinat  the  back,  depends  upon  the  emendation  noticed  \n  footnote  \^. 

X  This  rendering  assumes  the  view  that  Ae/(?M  is  a  metathesis  of /i^Mir/ from 
/iaMa/ '  to  bind  on ' ;  so,  'band.'  Cf.  Driver's  note  ad  loc.  in  Camb.  Bib.  The 
sense  'attachment'  given  to  'aphuJdd  makes  the  term  a  secondary  derivative 
from  the  denominative  verb  'dphadh  'to  attach  the  Ephod,'  which  is  used  in 
Ex.  29*,  I.ev.  8  7  (II  hdghar  'gird  on  '). 

§  The   very  curiously   phrased   injunction    in    Ezek.   441^''  yT*3  -ll-in^  X? 

i.e.,  apparently,  'they  shall  not  gird  themselves  with  {or  in)  sweat,' which  is 
understood  by  R.V.  to  mean  'with  that  tvhich  causeih  sweat'  (i.e.  with  woollen 
materials  in  distinction  from  linen),  was  understood  by  the  Jewish  interpreters  to 
mean  that  they  were  prohibited  from  girding  themselves  as  high  as  the  arm-pits 
or  as  low  as  the  loins — either  position  being  conducive  to  sweating — but  were 
to  adopt  an  intermediate  position.  So  Rashi  and  Kimchi.  This  interp  etation 
is  as  old  as  CTj,  which  paraphrases  the  passage  pnpN  piT'^'in  ?y  pHP  vh\ 
PID"'*  prCDD?  py  'and  they  shall  not  gird  themselves  about  their  loins,  but 
shall  bind  themselves  about  their  hearts.'  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
passage  (the  genuineness  of  which  is  open  to  suspicion)  is  capable  of  such  an 
explanation  ;  yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  interpretation  depends  upon  a  true 
tradition  as  to  the  ritual  position  of  girding,  and  the  reason  by  which  it  was 
dictated. 

II  In  Ex.  28'' we  should  read  plural  verbs  -I'n^j  -lian^  referring  to  the  two 
shoulder-straps,  in  place  of  the  singulars  n^T"  *13n*  of  |S?.  Cf.  ffi  ^vo  i-rrunldes 
ffw^xovaai  ^aovrai  ai/rt^  eripa  t7]v  irdpav,  eTrl  to?s  8val  /xepeffLv  e^rjpria-p.ivai. 
On  the  use  of  the  masc.  form  of  the  3rd  plur.  Imperfect,  in  place  of  the  fern,, 
with  reference  to  a  fem.  subject  preceding,  cf.  G-K.  §  145  1'. 
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been  joined  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck  so  as  to  form  a  yoke  ;  or 
else  they  may  have  joined  the  band  of  the  Ephod  at  the  back,  and 
held  it  up  like  braces. 

The  Ephod  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  pouch  (Jti'd, 
A. v.,  R.V.  'breast-plate,'  •?/. '■^),  which  contained  the  objects  known 
as  Urim  and  Tummim.  This  latter  was  fastened  by  rings  at  its  four 
corners,  the  two  upper  rings  to  the  shoulder-straps  {vv.  23-25^^  and  the 
two  lower  to  the  band  of  the  Ephod  ivvr'^''^'*).  The  dimensions  of 
the  pouch  were  a  span,  i.e.  about  nine  inches,  square  {v.  i'') ;  and 
when  the  Ephod  was  in  place,  the  Urim  and  Tummim  within  the 
pouch  lay  upon  the  heart  of  the  high  priest  (z/.^") — a  fact  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  band  of  the  Ephod  must  have  been  well  above  the 
loins,  as  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  material  of  Ephod,  band,  and  pouch  alike,  and  doubtless  also 
of  the  shoulder-straps,  was  of  'blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 

twined  linen,'  interwoven  with  gold  thread  or  wire  (Dv''riS)  which 
was  cut  from  a  plate  of  beaten  gold  {ch.  39  ■^).  The  pouch  was  further 
adorned  by  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in  gold  {vv.^'^'-^).  The  Ephod 
was  girded  on  over  the  ni^'U.,  a  long  garment  with  sleeves,  of  blue 
material  {vv.  ^^  "•)• 

Probably  similar  to  this  Ephod  in  form,  though  doubtless  of 
simpler  workmanship,  and  (so  far  as  we  know)  unconnected  with  any 
special  means  of  obtaining  an  oracle,*  was  the  ^epJtddJi  badJi  '  Ephod 
of  linen,' j  with  which  the  child  Samuel  was  'girt'  (*i-1jn)  when  he 

ministered  as  a  temple-servant  (i  Sam.  2^®);  and  with  which  King 
David  was  similarly  'girt,'  when  he  danced  ceremonially  before  the 
Ark,  whilst  it  was  being  brought  up  from  the  house  of 'Obed-edom  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6''*).  On  this  occasion  David 
excited  the  outspoken  contempt  of  his  wife  Michal,  for  e.xposing  his 

*  There  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  some  ultimate  connexion  between  the 
'ephodh  badh  and  the  oracular  Ephod  noticed  above  in  the  ne.xt  paragraph  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  former  may  have  been  a  kind  of  '  dummy  '  Ephod,  typical  of 
the  relationship  in  which  those  who  exercised  priestly  service  stood  towards  the 
Deity,  though  actually  unequipped  with  the  means  of  casting  lots  (Urim  and 
Tummim).  Foote  recalls  the  fact  that  the  oracular  lots  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
at  Praeneste  were  mingled  and  drawn  by  a  child  ('quid  igitur  in  his  [sortibus] 
potest  esse  certi,  quae  Fortunae  monitu  pueri  manu  miscentur  atque  ducuntur" ; 
Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  ii.  41,  86:  a  similar  practice  is  observed  in  the  modern 
State-lotteries  of  Italy  and  France),  and  thinks  that  the  child  Samuel  may  have 
been  entrusted  with  a  similar  office.  There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  any  such  practice  among  the  Israelites. 

X  The  derivation  o{  badh  is  unknown  ;  but  the  view  that  it  denotes  \\\e:  material 
of  which  the  Ephod  was  made,  and  tljat  this  was  some  form  of  linen,  is  probably 
correct.  Foote's  theory  that  badh  means  'member,'  and  so  mcmbrutn  virile, 
which  the  Ephod  (the  primitive  loin-cloth)  was  designed  to  cover,  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  Lev,  i6'',  where  the  word  is  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  priestly 
attire,  turban  included,  and  evidently  describes  their  material. 
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person  'like  one  of  the  lewd  fellows ' ;  and  the  inference  is  that  he 
wore  nothing  but  the  Ephod,  and  that  this  was  of  scanty  dimensions  * 
— perhaps  not  unlike  the  apron  which  the  Egyptian  priest  Pe-nliesi 
is  represented  as  wearing,  when  performing  an  act  of  ceremonial 
worship ;  cf.  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  I' Art  dans  F Antiqidte^ 
i.  p.  253.1  Sellin  and  Mo.  {EB.  1306)  suppose  that  the  assumption 
of  this  scanty  attire  may  have  been  a  return  to  a  primitive  costume 
rendered  sacred  by  its  antiquity  ;  much  as  Mohammedan  pilgrims, 
so  soon  as  they  approach  Mecca,  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  simple 
loin-cloth  which  was  the  primitive  dress  of  the  Arabs.  § 

More  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Ephod  which,  in  the  days  of  'Eli,  Saul,  and  David,  was  regularly 
employed  in  the  cultus  of  Yahweh.  The  priest  is  never  said  to 
wear  or  to  be  girt  with  this,  but  always  to  bear  it  (Kti'J  •   i  Sam.  2  2*, 

\         T     T     > 

14'',  22^^11).  Abiathar,  when  he  escapes  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
priests  at  Nob,  comes  down  to  David  with  an  Ephod  'in  his  hand' 
(i  Sam.  23^). IT  Here  'in  his  hand'  refers  to  the  carrying  of  the 
Ephod  when  not  in  use;  but  the  verb  'bear'  is  clearly  used  cere- 
monially, and  is  most  naturally  to  be  explained  from  the  use  of  the 
same  verb  in  Ex.  28'^,  where  it  is  said  that  Aaron  'shall  bear' 
(N  Nb'JI)  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  Yahweh  engraved 
upon  the  stones  of  the  two  shoulder-straps  of  the  Ephod ;  and  simi- 
larly (7/.-")  that  he  'shall  bear'  their  names  upon  the  pouch.  We 
learn  from  i  Sam.  23 "  that  the  Ephod  was  used  in  consulting  the 
oracle,  or  'enquiring  of  Yahweh' ;  and  from  i  Sam.  14  it  seems,  as 
in  later  times,  to  have  been  employed  in  connexion  with  Urim  and 
Tummim  (in  v.  ^*  <&.^^  preserves  the  true  reading  '  Ephod'  in  place  of 

*  The  Chronicler  (who  was  evidently  somewhat  scandalized  by  the  narrative  as 
it  stands  in  2  Sam.)  clothes  David  in  a  m^'il  d/is  '  robe  of  byssus,'  in  addition  to 
the  Ephod  of  linen,  and  omits  all  allusion  to  the  episode  in  which  Michal  plays 
a  part  (i  Chr.  15^). 

X  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Pe-nhesi's  apron  is  loosely  girt  well  above  the  loins, 
being  apparently  supported  in  that  position  by  a  band  from  the  shoulders. 

§  In  the  description  given  by  the  Roman  lawyer  Gains  (iii.  192-193)  of  the 
house-search  for  stolen  articles — '  furtum  licio  et  lance  conceptum ' — the  leather 
apron,  '  licium'  ('  consuti  genus  quo  necessariae  partes  tegerentur')  is  explained 
by  Ihering  as  a  relic  of  antiquity — the  usual  dress  of  the  ancient  Aryans- 
preserved  in  a  ceremonial  institution  dating  from  hoary  antiquity.  Cf.  TAe 
Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  pp.  2  ff. 

II  This  last  passage,  as  it  stands  in  1§,  speaks  of  '  bearing  the  Ephod  of  linen  ' ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  badh,  which  is  omitted  by  ffi^^  js  an  erroneous 
insertion. 

IT  The  passage  is  in  some  slight  disorder.  As  it  stands  in  ?^,  'n^3  T1*  HISN 
seems  to  mean  'an  Ephod  came  down  in  his  hand.'  (EB,  however,  after  the 
words 'unto  David,' presupposes  a  text  IT'S  niSN"!  IT   nij^Vp   TIT  DJ?  N-iril 

T  ;  ••   ;  -T  T     •  '  :  •    T  •  : 

'he  went  down  with  David  to  Ke'ilah,  having  an  Ephod  in  his  hand.'  This  is 
very  possibly  the  original  text :  cf.  Driver,  NHTS.^  ad  loc. 
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pj  'Ark  of  God').  When  asked  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  priest  is 
told  to  brmg  it  near  (nC'''iin,  14 *^  23^,  30') ;  and,  when  ordered  to 
desist,  the  command  is 'withdraw  thine  hand'  (•?)-[»   f]bx     14^^),  which 

seems  to  presuppose  some  form  of  manipulation  in  connexion  with 
the  sacred  lot.  The  locus  classicus  for  the  use  of  this  latter  (Urim 
and  Tummim)  is  i  Sam.  14*^  ffi,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
under  ch.  I  '  note  on  'enquired  of  Yahweh.'  Thus,  if  we  are  to 
e.xplain  the  Ephod  of  i  Sam.  by  the  Ephod  of  P,  it  may  have  been 
the  receptacle  in  which  the  sacred  lot  was  preserved — possibly  a 
pouch  and  apron  or  girdle  combined — the  prototype  of  the  later 
priestly  vestment. 

The  character  of  Gide'on's  Ephod  has  formed  subject  for  much 
discussion.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  description  of  v.  2"  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  the  supposition  that  here  the  Ephod  denotes 
some  kind  of  idol^  and  not  simply  a  vestment  and  pouch  employed  in 
consulting  the  oracle.  In  favour  of  this  view  the  following  points 
have  been  alleged. 

If  the  words  TlSX^  'J  imx  5i'V''1  mean  that  Gideon  made  the  1700 
shekels  of  gold  into  an  Ephod,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Ephod 
must  have  been  something  of  the  character  of  an  idol,  or  possibly  an 
non-eikonic  symbol  {^oavov)  of  considerable  size  ;  since  so  great  a 
weight  of  metal  cannot  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
mere  belt  and  apron,  with  pouch  attached,  even  if  we  suppose  these  to 
have  been  heavily  overlaid  with  gold.  The  verb  3V1,  again,  rendered 
'and  he  set  it  up,'  suggests  an  idol  rather  than  an  instrument  of 
divination  which,  when  in  use,  was  girt  on  to  the  body  of  the  priest. 
Further,  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  employed  by  the  writer — 
'and  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it,  etc' — though  appropriate  in 
application  to  the  worship  of  an  idol,  seem  rather  strange  if  they  are 
to  be  understood  of  an  object  which  is  mentioned,  without  a  word  of 
blame,  as  commonly  employed  in  ascertaining  the  oracle  of  Yahweh 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  and  the  continued  use  of  which  in 
post-exilic  times  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  ritual  enactments 
of  the  Priestly  Code. 

Added  to  the  arguments  based  upon  the  reference  to  Gide'on's 
Ephod,  there  are  other  references  which  have  been  thought  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.  The  story  of  Micah  and  his  private  sanctuary, 
Judg.  17.18,  is  clearly  composite  in  origin;  and  the  Ephod  and 
Teraphim  of  the  one  narrative  are  parallel  to  the  graven  image  and 
molten  image  of  the  other — or  rather  to  the  graven  image  only,  the 
molten  image  being  a  later  addition.  In  i  Sam.  21  ^"  the  sword 
of  Goliath  is  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  '  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
behind  the  Ephod' — a  reference  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Ephod  stood  by  itself,  clear  of  the  wall,  as  an  image  would  do. 
Lastly,  the  obscure  phrase  of  Isa.  30 ^^  (probably  a  late  passage), 
"nanr  riDDO  irnSN,  R-V.  'the  plating  of  thy  molten  images  of  gold, 
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is  parallel  to  ^Sp3  \^''DS  'ISV  'the  overlaying  of  thy  graven  images 

of  silver'  ;  the  term  WpJiudda  (cognate  to  ''ephodh)  being  interpreted 
by  R.V.  as  'plating'  owing  to  its  parallelism  ^NxXh  sippi^y  'overlaying' 
(for  which  cf.  Ex.  381"'^,  Num.  ly''*).  If,  then,  Wphuddd  means  the 
'  plating '  of  an  idol,  it  is  inferred  that  ^ephodh  denotes  such  a  plated 
idol,  i.e.  a  wooden  idol  overlaid  with  metal. 

Taking  these  points  in  order — it  should  be  observed  that,  while  the 

phrase  b  Ht^i?  may  be  used  in  the  sense  '  he  f/iade  into '  (cf.  especially 

Isa.  44 "  nli'y  h^h  in''"INti'1  '  and  the  remnant  thereof  he  made  info 

a  god';  so  v^^ ;  cf.  also  Deut.  9",  Ezek.  4^),  it  may  equally  well 
have  the  sense  ''he  used  for.''  This  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  in 
I  Sam.  8'",  'Your  servants,  etc.,  shall  he  take  and  use  them /c'r  his 
work ' ;  Ex.  38  -*,  '  All  the  gold  that  was  used  for  the  work ' ;  Ezek.  1 5  ^, 
'It  (the  wood  of  the  vine)  cannot  be  used  for  work.'     Similarly,  in 

Hos.  2*  (1^^"),  hv"^  WV  SHT  is  more  naturally  to  be  rendered  'the 

gold  which  they  used  for  the  Ba'al '  {i.e.  in  his  service)  than  '  the  gold 

which  \he.y  made  into  the  Ba'al' ;  pysn  by  itself  being  nowhere  else 

used  of  the  image  of  the  false  god.  Thus,  the  rendering  of  the 
phrase  which  is  adopted  in  our  translation  is  at  any  rate  quite  legiti- 
mate ;  the  statement  being  understood  to  mean  that  Gide'on  used  the 
gold  not  merely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Ephod,  but  also  in  the 
provision  of  such  accessories  as  were  necessary  for  its  proper 
maintenance  as  a  cultus-object,  i.e.  a  sanctuary  and  priestly  care- 
taker, etc. 

The  verb  3V^1,  whether  rendered  'he  set  it  up,'  or,  as  above,  'he 
estabhshed  it' (cf.  Am.  515  oati'D  "lyi"!  •1J''yn  'establish  judgment  in 

the  gate'),  need  not  imply  that  the  Ephod  was  an  image;  since,  upon 
the  alternative  assumption  that  it  was,  here  as  elsewhere,  a  vestment 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  oracle,  it  is  not  clear  what 
other  verb  could  have  been  more  suitably  employed  to  describe  the 
fact  that  it  was  kept  and  used  in  divination  at  'Ophrah.  What  the 
writer  wishes  to  express  is  that  it  was  there  that  the  Ephod-cult  was 
'established'  ;  and  any  alternative  expression,  such  as  'he  placed'  or 
'■kept  it  at  'Ophrah,'  would  scarcely  have  been  possible. 

The  strong  reprobation  of  the  Ephod-cult  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  passage  comes  from  E^ ;  whereas  the  passages  in  i  Sam. 
which  seem  to  regard  the  Ephod  as  the  natural  and  appropriate 
means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  Yahweh,  belong  to  the  much  older 
narrative  of  J.  The  difference  in  point  of  view  is  no  greater  here 
than  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  kingship ;  where, 
while  J  regards  the  granting  of  a  king  as  a  mark  of  Yahweh's  favour 
to  Israel  (i  Sam.  9I6I6),  E^,  on  the  other  hand,  stigmatizes  Israel's 

Q 
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demand  for  a  king  as  a  definite  act  of  rejection  of  Yahweh  (i  Sam.  8 ''). 
It  is  at  least  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  prophetic  school  repre- 
sented by  E*  grouped  the  Ephod  with  other  conventional  forms  of 
divination,  and  regarded  it  with  disfavour ;  and  Hosea',  whose  in- 
fluence is  to  be  traced  in  E^  (cf  Introd.  p.  xlv),  makes  disparaging 
reference  to  Ephod  together  with  Teraphim  (Hos.  3  *).  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  in  i  Sam.  14  '^  the  original  form  of  the  passage  is 
preserved  in  ffi  : — /cal  n-mv  'S.aovK  rw  A^^eta  n/jocrdyaye  to  ((f)ovd'  on 
avTos  T]pfv  TO  e<pov8  ev  rfj  rj^ifpa.  eKeivrj  ei'coniov  laparjX.  In  |§,  however, 
D^n'^Nn  fnx,  'the  Ark  of  God'  has  taken  the  place  of  '  the  Ephod'— 

an  alteration  which  must  have  been  purposely  made,  and  that 
most  probably  in  order  to  avoid  reference  to  the  consultation  of  the 
will  of  Yahweh  by  a  form  of  divination  which  the  corrector  of  the  text 
regarded  with  some  disfavour.  The  fact  that,  in  post-exilic  times, 
the  Priestly  Code  lays  down  detailed  regulations  for  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  Ephod  is  not  an  argument  to  prove  that  in  late  pre- 
exilic  times  the  school  of  E^  could  not  have  disapproved  of  its  use. 
Rather,  we  may  argue  that,  if  P  had  supposed  that  the  term  Ephod 
had  at  any  time  been  used  of  a  definitely  idolatrous  symbol,  such  a 
term  would  not  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  Code  in  reference  to  a 
legitimate  instrument  of  divination.  The  evidence  of  the  Priestly  Code, 
therefore,  tells  in  favour  of  the  inference  that  the  codifiers  of  this 
body  of  legislation  were  unaware  that  the  term  '  Ephod '  had  been 
applied  in  early  times  to  an  idol. 

The  fact  that,  in  Judg.  17.18,  one  narrative  equips  Micah's  sanctuary 
with  Ephod  and  Teraphim,  while  the  parallel  narrative  speaks  of  a 
graven  image  merely,  is  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  graven  image 
was  the  same  as  the  Ephod.  Nor  would  the  case  really  be 
strengthened  if  the  second  narrative  had  originally  mentioned  (as  it 
does  now)  both  graven  image  and  molten  image  ;  since  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  two  traditions  were  so  abso- 
lutely at  one  that  graven  image  and  molten  image  must  denote  iAe 
Sinne  things  as  Ephod  and  Teraphim.  As  Mo.  has  shown,  however, 
the  molten  image  is  a  late  addition  to  the  narrative. 

In  I  Sam.  21  '"^  the  statement  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Nob  was  'wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  Ephod'  may 
very  well  mean  that  both  sword  and  Ephod  were  hanging  on  a  large 
peg  fixed  in  the  wall  (Lotz,  Foote,  Sellin),  the  Ephod,  as  being 
constantly  in  use,  hanging  outermost. 

Lastly,  the  interpretation  of  TiariT  riDDO  DIDN  in  Isa.  30"  is  very 

obscure  :  but  on  any  interpretation  the  phrase  can  scarcely  carry 
much  weight  in  proof  that  the  term  Ephod  was  ever  applied  to  an 
idol.     Foote  argues  that  riDDO  never  means  'molten  image'  where, 

as  here,  it  is  a  genitive.  It  means  a  'casting' ;  and  as  a  genitive  it 
means  that  the  nomen  regens  is  not  carved,  nor  beaten,  but  cast. 
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established  it  in  his  city,  even  in  'Ophrah  ;  E*  and  all  Israel  went 
a  whoring  after  it  there,  and  it  became  a  snare  to  Gide'on  and  to 
his  house.  28.  R*^^  So  Midian  was  subdued  before  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  they  lifted  up  their  head  no  more.  And  the  land 
had  rest  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gide'on. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  such  phrases  as  n3D0  ?iV  ht-  'bull 
of  casting,'  i.e.  'cast  or  molten  bull'  ;  nSDO  Ti^a  'gods  of  casting,' 
i.e.  'molten  gods.'  Thus,  ^i^riT  DSDO  JT^SX  might  mean  'thy  cast 
band  of  gold,'  lit.  'the  band  (attachment)  of  the  casting  of  thy  gold.' 
It  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the  parallelism  of  ?]QD3  '•^''DS 

'  thy  graven  images  of  silver,'  does  not  tell  against  Foote's  conclusion, 
and  compel  us  to  explain  '^3nT  DSDO  as  '  thy  molten  image  of  gold.' 

But  even  so,  it  is  likely  that  rT^IBN  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in 

Ex.  28 ^  viz.  'attachment'  or  'band,'  and  thus  refers  to  the  priestly 
band  or  vestment  which  was  in  this  case  worn  by  the  idol,  and  not  to 
an  actual  part  of  the  idol,  such  as  a  metal  sheathing — a  sense  which 
is  purely  hypothetical. 

We  conclude  then  that,  while  the  reference  to  Gide'on's  Ephod  is 
involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement, 
nor  in  other  statements  which  we  have  noticed,  to  compel  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  an  idol,  or  anything  else  but  the  ordinary  priestly 
vestment  which  was  employed  in  obtaining  an  oracle. 

The  explanation  of  the  Ephod  here  adopted  follows,  in  the  main, 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Lotz,  Realencyklopadie  fiir  protestantische 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  1898,  v.  pp.  402-406;  Foote,  JBL.,  1902, 
pp.  1-47  ;  Sellin,  Das  israelitische  Ephod  {Orient.  Studien  T.  Noldeke 
gewidmet,  1906,  pp.  699-717)  :  cf  also  the  brief  summary  given  by 
Benzinger,  Hebrdische  Archdologie,^  pp.  347  f. 

went  a  whoring.     Cf.  ch.  2  ^"  note. 

a  snare.     Heb.  mokes.    Cf.  ch.  2  ^  note. 

28.  On  the  characteristic  phraseology  of  R^*,  cf  Introd.  p.  xlviiL 


YAHWEH  OR  YAHU  ORIGINALLY  AN  AMORITE  DEITY 

(Cf.  note  on  'the  Ashera,'  ch.  d^.) 

Sayce  was  the  first  to  call  attention  {ET.  ix.  p.  522)  to  the  existence 
of  the  name  Ya-u-um-ilu  on  a  Babylonian  text  of  the  First  Dynasty 
period  (published  in  CT.  iv.  27).  This  can  scarcely  mean  anything 
else  than  'Ya-u  is  god' ;  and  is  thus  identical  in  form  and  meaning 
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with  the   Hebrew  pxi''  Jo'el.     Sayce's   conclusion   was   accepted  by 

Hommel,  who  further  cited  the  name  Ha-li-pi-um,  i.e.,  probably, 
{la-Ii-ya-um*  ' Ya-u  is  maternal  uncle '  (Ar.  kdl),  as  occurring  in  a 
document  of  the  same  period  {ET.  x.  p.  42  :  the  list  in  which  Ha-li-ya-um 
occurs  is  published  in  CT.  iv.  27).  Ya-u-utn-ilu  was  subsequently 
cited  by  Delitzsch,  together  with  the  two  forms  Ya-d-ive-ilu,  Ya-we-ilu 
(which  he  explained  as  meaning  'Yahweh  is  God')  in  proof  of  the 
recognition  and  worship  of  the  God  Yahweh  in  Babylonia  in  early 
times  {Babel  und  Bibel,  pp.  46  f.).  Upon  this  evidence  Delitzsch 
based  much  too  far-reaching  assumptions  as  to  the  derivation  of 
Hebrew  monotheism  from  Babylonian  sources ;  and  his  conclusions 
excited  a  keen  and  voluminous  controversy.  J  In  particular,  his 
reading  of  the  names  Ya-a-we-ilu,  Ya-we-ilu  was  hotly  disputed, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  syllable,,  which  he  read  as  WE  might  be 
interpreted  as  PI,  and  that  the  first  element  of  the  names  Ya-hi-pi  or 
Ya-pi  was  probably  a  verbal  form.  Early  Babylonian  usage  favours 
the  reading  WE  or  WA  for  the  disputed  syllable  rather  than  PI  ; 
yet,  even  so,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  element  Ya-a-we, 
Ya-we  in  the  names  in  question  is  a  divine  name  and  not  a  verbal 
form.  Thus  Ranke,  who  transcribes  Ya-^ ah-ivi-ilu,  takes  the 
meaning  to  be  '(The)  god  lives'  (assuming  an  Amorite  verb  Hin 
=  Heb.  HTI  'to  live');  while  Hilprecht,  reading  Ka-'-w/-////,  under- 
stands as  '  God  has  spoken '  (Bab.  awi'i  or  amu  '  to  speak ' ;  but  in 
this  case  the  normal  Babylonian  form  would  be  ewi,  hni,  not ya^wi).^ 
More  recently,  the  publication  by  Thureau-Dangin  of  the  First 
Dynasty  tablets  preserved  in  the  Louvre  ||  reveals  the  existence  of 
the  name  Ya-ivi  {ive,  iva,  pif)-{j.lu)-Daga7i%;  and  association 
with  the  name  of  the  deity  Dagan  greatly  strengthens  the  case  for 
regarding  the  disputed  form  as  a  verb — the  only  alternative  being  to 
suppose  that  the  name  identifies  a  deity  Ya-wi  with  the  deity  Da<^an  : 
cf.  the  compounds  Hadad-Rimmon,  Zech.  12",  and  the  Moabite 
'Ashtar-Chemosh  {Moabite  Stone,  1.  17).  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
names  Ya-^a-iue-ilu,  Ya-we-ilu  cannot  be  cited  with  any  probability 
as  instances  of  compounds  containing  the  divine  name  Yahweh. 

Clay's  publication  of  Personal  Names  of  the  Cassite  Period  {ig\2), 
i.e.  the  period  subsequent  to  the  First  Dynasty  period,  ranging  from 
cir.  B.C.  1760  to  1 185,  throws  further  light  upon  the  use  of  the  divine 

*  The  cuneiform  sign-group,  which  has  the  syllabic  value  PI  in  Assyrian 
documents  of  a  later  period,  is  commonly  used  with  the  value  WE,  WA,  and 
YA  in  Babylonian  documents  of  the  First  Dynasty  period,  and  later  still  into  the 
period  of  the  T.  A.  Letters  {cir.  B.C.  1400).  For  Ha-li-ya-um  with  the  common 
sign  for  YA,  cf.  p.  245  (from  Thureau-Dangin,  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  22). 

X  Forthe  literature  of  this  controversy,  cf.  Roger.";,  Relig.  Bab.  and  Assyr.  p.  g2. 

§  Cf.  Ranke,  Early  Bab.  Personal  Names  of  the  Hammurabi  Dynasty,  1905. 

II  Lettres  et  contrats  de  tipoque  de  la  Premitre  Dyiiastie  Babylonienne,  igio. 

ir  Op.  cit.  p.  23.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  and  its  bearing  on  the  contro- 
versy were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Rogers, 
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name  Va-u  in  Babylonia.  He  chronicles  the  forms  Va-a-u,  Ya-u- 
ba-ni,  Ya-u-gu^  and  the  apparently  feminine  forms  Ya-{a-)u-tt/m, 
Ya-a-i-tum.  Ya-u-ba-ni  can  only  mean  '  Ya-u  is  creator,'  the  form 
being  precisely  analogous  to  Ilu-ba-ni^  '  The  god  is  creator,'  Ellil- 
ba-ni^  '  EUil  is  creator,'  etc.  The  form  Ya-u-ba-ni  recalls  the  familiar 
name  of  the  king  of  Hamath  who  was  contemporary  with  Sargon 
(B.C.  721-705),  {ilu)  Ya-u-bi--di  (Winckler,  Sargon,  pp.  102,  178), 
Ya-u-bi--di  (id.  p.  170),  which  alternates  with  I-Iu-bi--di  {id.  p.  6),  just 
as  in  Hebrew  we  find  both  jnj'in''  and  jriJPX.     Here  Ya-u  is  marked 

by  the  determinative  prefix  ilu.,  '  god,'  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  is  a  divine  name.  The  element  Ya-u.,  as  the  first  element  of  a 
proper  name,  appears  in  Ya-u-/ja-si,  the  Assyr.  equivalent  of  the 
Hek  Jeho'ahaz,  i.e.  the  Judaean  king  'Ahaz,  in  an  inscription  of 
Tiglath-pileser  iv.  (cf.  Rost,  Tiglath-pileser.,  p.  72).  Cf.  The  form 
Ya-u-a  which  occurs  as  the  representation  of  the  name  of  the 
Israelite  king  Jehu,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (cf  KB.  \. 
pp.  140,  «',  150).  The  shortening  of  Ya-u  into  Ya  as  the  first 
element  of  a  proper  name  is  seen  in  Ya-ina-e-ra-ak,  z>.  'Ya  indeed 
is  the  moon,'  CT.  viii.  17. 

In  face  of  this  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Ya-u  or 
Ya-wn  (with  mimation)  is  a  divine  name,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Heb. SxV  or V    the  shorter  form  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh, 

which  regularly  occurs  as  the  first  element  in  Israelite  proper  names. 
On  the  form  Ya-u-tum,  cf.  p.  248. 

We  find,  moreover,  a  large  class  of  proper  names  occurring  in 
Babylonian  documents  of  the  First  Dynasty  and  Kassite  periods  in 
which  the  second  element  of  the  name  is  Ya.,  Ya-u-a  (once),  Ya-tufn, 
Ya-u-tuni,  Ya-u-ti ;  the  names  themselves  being  precisely  parallel  in 
form  to  other  names  in  which  the  second  element  is  indisputably  the 
name  or  title  of  a  deity. 

Thus,  where  the  relation  is  that  of  a  genitive  following  a  Construct 
State,  we  may  notice  A-pil-ya.,  A-pil-ya-tum,  apparently  'son  of  Ya 
or  Yatum,'  like  A-pil-i-li-su,  'son  of  his  god.' 

Ardi-ya.,  Ardi-ya-um,  apparently  'servant  of  Ya  or  Ya-um,'  like 
Ardi-ildni,  'servant  of  the  gods';  Ardi-{ilu)-Marduk,  'servant  of 
(god)  Marduk ' ;  Ardi-Sa>nas.,  '  servant  of  Samas,'  etc. 

Nfir-ya-u-ti,  apparently  '  light  of  Ya-u-tu,'  like  Nur-Ellil,  '  light  of 
Ellil ' ;  Niir-Istar,  Nur-Marduk,  etc. 

Cases  in  which  the  relation  to  a  preceding  substantive  is  predica- 
tive, the  copula  being  understood,  are  : — 

A-bi-ya,  A-bi-ya-tum.,  A-bi-ya-u-ti,  apparently  'Ya  or  Ya-tum  or 
Ya-u-tu  is  father,'  like  ^-^/-//«,  '(the)  god  is  father';  A-bi-i-li,  'my 
god  is  father';  A-bi-i-li-su,  'his  god  is  father';  A-bi-e-ra-ah.,  'the 
moon  is  father,'  etc. 

(la-li-ya-um,  Ifa-li-ya-tum,  apparently  'Ya-um  or  Ya-tum  is 
maternal  uncle.' 
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Be-li-ya,  Be-li-ya-tum,  Be-li-ya-u-tum^  apparently  '  Ya  or  Ya-tum 
or  Ya-u-tum  is  lord,'  like  Be-li-a-bi\  '  my  father  is  lord.' 

Sili-ya,  Sili-ya-u-tum,  apparently  '  Ya  or  Ya-u-tum  is  my  protec- 
tion' (lit.  'shadow';  cf.  Heb.  f'Nlf'V3    '  ^n  the  shadow  of  God'),  like 

Sili-Addu,  '  Addu  is  my  protection '  ;  SiH-{ilu)-A7niirru^  Sili-{ilu)- 
Dagan^  Sili-Marduk^  Sili-Samas,  Sili-Istar^  etc. 

Tukiilti-ya-ii-ti^  apparently  '  Ya-u-tu  is  my  help,'  like  TukulH-Ellil, 
'  Ellil  is  my  help,'  etc. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  A-M-ya,  A-hi-ya-u-a,  Ah-i-ya-ium,  A-ki-ya- 
u-ti,  like  A-hi-ilu  (or  -ill),  should  fall  into  the  first  or  second  of  these 
classes.  A-hi-ya  might  mean  'Ya  is  brother,'  or  'brother  of  Ya,' 
just  as  A-hi-ilu  might  mean  '(the)  god  is  brother,'  or  (taking  the 
ideogram  for  'god'  as  the  genitive  rV/),  'brother  of  (the)  god.'  In 
favour  of  the  latter  supposition  we  may  cite  the  fern,  name  A-ka-ii-ya, 
presumably  'sister  of  Ya'  ;  scarcely  'Ya  is  sister.'  Cf.  masc. 
E-ri-si-ya,  'bridegroom  of  Ya,'  beside  the  fem.  names  E-ri-ts-ti-{ilu)- 
A-a,  'bride  of  (god)  A-a';  E-ri-is-ti-Addii,   'bride  of  Addu';  and 

Phoenician  '^'On  'brother  of  Milk,'  l^onns  '  sister  of  Milk,'  mp^DDn 
'  sister  of  Melkart.' 

A  third  class,  in  which  the  first  element  of  the  name  is  a  verbal 
form,  is  represented  by  I-din-ya,  I-di/i-ya-iutit,  apparently  'Ya  or 
Ya-tum  has  given,'  like  T-din-ili-su^  '  his  god  has  given ' ;  I-din- 
Marduk,  '  Marduk  has  given ' ;  I-din-{ilt()-A7inirru,  I-din-Sin,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  explanation  of  -ya,  -ya-tum,  etc.,  as 
divine  names  is  not  generally  accepted,  some  scholars  {e.g.  Ranke 
and  Clay)  explaining  them  as  hypocoristic  terminations  in  substitu- 
tion for  some  fuller  and  more  definite  form  {Ardi-ya  thus  conceivably 
implying  Ardi-{ilu)-Marduk,  or  -{iluySin,  etc.).  Against  this  view, 
and  in  favour  of  that  which  is  here  advocated,  the  following  points 
may  be  made  : — 

(i)  In  cases  in  which  Ya-u,  Ya-u-un:  occur  as  the  first  element  in 
a  proper  name  (as  in  Ya-u-ba-ni,  (ilu)  Ya-u-bi-'-di,  Ya-u-um-ilu 
above  cited),  the  hypocoristic  explanation  breaks  down  ;  it  being 
impossible  to  explain  Ya-u  as  anything  else  than  a  divine  name  or 
title.  If,  then,  as  has  been  shown,  names  ending  in  -ya,  etc.,  are 
identical  in  formation  with  names  containing  as  their  second  element 
the  name  of  a  god  such  as  Marduk,  Sin,  Samas,  etc.,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  -ya  as  the  second  element  of  these  names  denotes  the 
same  deity  as  Ya-u  when  occurring  as  the  first  element  in  other 
names.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  full  form  A-hi-ya-ti-a  occurs 
side  by  side  with  A-hi-ya.  That  Ya-u,  when  occurring  as  the  second 
element  in  a  proper  name,  should  normally  be  shortened  to  -ya  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  proper  names  containing 
the  divine  name  n^ (as  well  as  .in^ — )  as   the   second   element, 

answering   to   in''     V    as  the   first   element.     And   further,  an 
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instance  of  such  shortening  when  Va  is  the  _firsi  element  is  seen  in 
Ya-fna-e-ra-ah,  assuming  this  to  mean  '  Ya  indeed  is  the  moon.' 

(2)  The  forms  A-bi-ya,  A-M-ya,  Be-li-ya  are  identical  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  Hebrew  n»3N,  HTIX,  n''^y3,  n>nN,  HTIX  are 
variations  of  the  fuller  forms   "in'lN    -in-TlN  •    and  the  fact  that  in 

these  Hebrew  names  the  element  Ya  or  Yahu  is  a  divine  name 
corresponding  to  the  fuller  form  YaJiweh  is  generally  admitted.*  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  identity  in  form  of  the  Baby- 
lonian names  is  accidental,  and  does  not  involve  identity  of  meaning. 

(3)  The  name  A-hi-ya-mi  occurs  in  a  Babylonian  letter  from 
Ta'anach  of  cir.  B.C.  1450  (cf  Rogers,  CP.  p.  282  ;  TB.  i.  p.  129), 
borne  by  the  Amorite  writer  of  the  letter.  Here  the  element  -mi 
is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  -wi,  as  has  been 
supposed,  Ya-wi  thus  answering  to  Yahweh  ;  but  more  probably  -mi 
is  the  Babylonian  enclitic  particle  which  is  regularly  employed  in 
letters  of  this  period  from  Cana'an  in  place  of  the  normal  enclitic  -ma. 
The  purpose  of  the  enclitic,  thus  used,  is  to  predicate  a  fact  with  some 
emphasis.  Thus  A-hi-ya-ini  would  denote  '  Ya  indeed  is  brother,'  or 
'  brother  of  Ya  (emphatic) ' ;  cf  Ya-ma-e-ra-ah^  '  Ya  indeed  is  the 
moon '  above  noticed.  Ilu-ma-ilu,  '  (The)  god  indeed  is  god ' ; 
I-li-7na-a-bu-utn,  '  My  god  indeed  is  father';  I-li-ma-a-hi,  'My  god 
indeed   is    my  brother',    and   the    S.    Arabian    7XD''3X   'Abi-tna-el 

(Gen.  lo-**,  I  Chr.  1 2^),  'God  is  father  indeed,'  side  by  side  with  the 
normal    7N^3K   ^Abi-el,  'God  is  father.'     But,   if  emphasis  is  thus 

thrown  upon  Fa,  it  seems  clear  that  the  sense  intended  is  '  Ya  and 
no  one  else^ ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Ya  thus  emphasized 
should  be  simply  a  hypocoristic  termination,  and  not  a  genuine 
divine  name  or  title. 

A  further  important  fact  (noticed  by  the  present  writer  in  JTS.  ix. 
p.  341)  is  that  a  Babylonian  syllabary  {CT.  xii.  4)  which  gives  a 
large  number  of  equivalents  of  the  star-ideogram  which  is  the 
ordinary  symbol  for  ilu,  '  god,'  offers  as  the  first  of  theee  equivalents 
the  word    Ya--u,  a  form  which  would   appear  in   Hebrew  as    -in' 

T 

Ydha,  the  light  breathing  in  Bab.  here  answering  to  the  Heb.  H. 
The  second  equivalent  on  the  list  is  Ya-a-ti,  which  recalls  Ya-fum 
in  the  names  which  we  have  been  examining ;  but  which  Sayce  is 
perhaps  right  in  regarding  as  an  etymology  offered  by  the  Babylonian 
scribe  for  the  (to  him)  unintelligible  Ya-'-u,  viz.  Bab.  ydii,  '  myself 
{ET.  xviii.  p.  27  ;  xix.  p.  525). 

The  relationship  of  the  apparently  fern,  forms  Ya-tum,  Ya-u-tum 
to  Ya-ii  or  Ya--u  is  obscure.     The  following  attractive  explanation 


*  Cf.,  however,  Jastrow,  JBL.  xiii.  (1899),  pp.  iioff.,  who  takes  -ya,  -yahusa 
afformatives. 
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has  been  offered  by  Sayce  : — '  By  the  side  of  the  masculine  Yau  we 
have  the  feminine  Yautum,  corresponding  with  a  Hebrew  HinV  And 
just  as  mn''  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  the  mascuUne,  so  we  find  Yautum 
used  not  only  as  a  feminine  but  also  as  a  masculine  name.  That  is 
to  say,  the  absorption  of  the  feminine  Yautum,  niil'',  by  the  masculine 
liT",  rT",  V,  which  is  fully  carried  out  in  Hebrew,  is  in  process  of  being 
carried  out  in  the  Babylonian  of  the  Cassite  age.  How  the  goddess, 
who  in  so  many  cases  possessed  after  all  only  a  grammatical  exist- 
ence, came  to  be  identified  with  the  god,  I  have  explained  in  my 
Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  ;  a  well-known  example 
of  the  fact  is  the  Ashtar-Chemosh  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  While  the 
Latin  races,  like  the  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  seemed  to  have  craved 
for  a  female  divinity,  the  Semites  resembled  the  Teutonic  populations 
in  their  tendency  to  believe  only  in  a  male  deity'  {ET.  xviii.  p.  27). 
The  transformation  of  an  originally  female  deity  into  a  male  deity  in 
the  case  of  the  Sabaean  'Athtar  has  already  been  noticed  in  note  on 
'the  'Ashtarts,'  p.  59.* 

Babylonian  evidence  for  the  worship  of  the  deity  Ya-u^  Ya-u-tiim 
( Ya,  Ya-tum)  appears,  then,  to  be  abundant  during  the  First  Dynasty 
period,  and  onward  into  the  Kassite  period,  though  not  earlier  X  '■>  and 
this  fact  lends  high  probability  to  the  view  of  Sayce  and  Hommel  that 
this  deity  was  first  introduced  into  Babylonia  by  the  'Amorite' 
immigrants,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  First  Dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  due  :  cf.  Introd.  pp.  Ivii  ff.  § 

*  Identification  of  Ya-u-tum,  Ya-tum  at  one  time  with  a  female  deiiy  (Istar) 
and  at  another  with  a  male  deity  (Sin)  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Istar-ya-ut-tutn 
(Clay,  op.  cit.),  Sin-ya-tum  (Ranke  and  Thureau-Dangin,  opp.  citt.). 

X  The  view  put  forward  by  the  present  writer  in  JTS.  i.v.  p.  342,  that  the 
divine  name  Ya-utn  is  to  be  found  so  far  back  as  cir.  B.C.  3000  in  Lipus-1-a-um 
(or  E-a-um),  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Naram-Sin,  a  priestess  of  Sin,  now 
appears  to  him  to  be  too  doubtful  to  be  cited  as  evidence  :  cf.  Rogers,  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  94  «  1.  On  Ball's  plausible  explanation  of  Ya-u  amelu 
in  Gilgames-Epic,  Tab.  x.  Col.  iv.  1.  17,  as  '  god-man,'  cf  JTS.  ix.  pp.  341  f. 

§  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  impression  that  the  reluctance  of  some  scholars — 
especially  Jewish  scholars — to  recognize  the  existence  of  ihe  divine  name  Yahu  or 
Yahweh  in  Babylonian  documents  of  an  early  period  is  due  to  tl.e  feeling  that 
such  a  fact,  if  true,  must  tend  to  derogate  from  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  privilege 
as  the  sole  recipient  of  the  revelation  implied  by  the  name  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  the  proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel.  In  view  of  this 
tendency,  and  to  guard  against  the  misunderstanding  of  his  own  position,  the 
present  writer  hastens  to  affirm  that  the  views  which  he  puts  forward  in  this 
Addil.  note  as  regards  the  use  of  the  name  in  very  early  times  among  the  people 
of  Amurru,  from  whom  Israel  sprang,  and  in  the  following  Addit.  note  as  to  the 
early  identification  of  "Vahwch  with  the  moon-god  Sin,  do  not,  in  his  opinion, 
derogate  in  any  respect  from  the  uniquely  neiv  signijicance  in  which  the  name  is 
related  in  Ex.  3  to  have  been  revealed  to  Moses  at  Horeb.  That  revelation,  with 
its  new  exposition  of  the  name  Yahweh  as  '  He  who  will  become'  {i.e.  the  God 
of  progressive  Revelation — 'I  will  become  what  I  will  become";  cf.  note  on 
ch.  61'',  'I  will  be  with  thee'),  no  less  than  the  fulness  of  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning  which  Israel's  prophets  and  psalmists  were  inspired  to  draw  from  the 
name  in  later  ages,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Semitic  religions  ;  and  is 
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EARLY  IDENTIFICATION  OF  YAHWEH 
WITH  THE  MOON-GOD 

(Cf.  7iote  on  'the  Ashera,'  ch.  6  '-^.) 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  note,  how  the  name  Yahu,  Yahweh 
(  Ya-u  or  Ya--u,  Ya-u-tu?n)  comes  into  prominence  at  the  period  of 
the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty ;  and  evidence  appeared  to  indicate 
that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  this  deity  in  Babylonia  was  due 
to  the  '  Amorite '  immigrants,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  First  Dynasty.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  while 
proper  names  compounded  with  the  names  of  various  Babylonian 
deities  such  as  Samas,  Marduk,  Istar,  etc.,  are  frequent  at  this  period, 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  such  theophoric  names  are  framed  in 
honour  of  the  Moon-god  Sin.  Among  these,  we  have  already  noticed 
Sin-ya-tum,  which  appears  to  equate  or  identify  Sin  with  Yatum  or 
Yahweh.  The  occurrence  has  also  been  cited  of  the  name  Ya-ina- 
e-ra-ah,  '  Ya  indeed  is  the  moon,'  i.e.  the  moon-god  Sin. 

Now  the  fact  is  significant  that  Gen.  14  makes  Abraham,  the 
traditional  ancestor  of  Israel,  a  contemporary  of  Hammurabi 
('Amraphel),  the  most  celebrated  king  of  the  First  Babylonian 
Dynasty.  Biblical  records,  again,  associate  Abraham  with  Ur,  the 
southern  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  ;  and  depict  him  as  moving 
thence  to  ^arran,  the  northern  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  same  deity, 
before  his  migration  westward  to  the  land  of  Cana'an.  Abraham's 
movements  are  represented  in  the  O.T.  as  dictated  by  the  influence 
of  a  higher  form  of  religion  than  was  current  at  the  time  in  Babylonia. 
His  immediate  ancestors  are  stated  to  have  been  polytheists,  the 
worshippers  of  deities  other  than  Yahweh  (Josh.  24  -  E). 

Harran*  (Bab.  Harrdnu,  'way  or  road')  appears  to  have  been  so 
named  as  the  road  from  east  to  west,  the  gateway  by  which  Babylonian 
trade  and  culture  penetrated  into  and  permeated  the  coast-land  of 
Syria,  including  Canaan.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Sin, 
called  E.  HUL .  HUL,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  vouched  for  by 
Nabonidus,  when  he  tells  us  that  'since  ancient  days  Sin,  the  great 
lord,  had  dwelt  therein  as  the  abode  of  his  heart's  delight.'  ±    Included 

wholly  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  name  itself  appears  to  have  been  known 
and  used  in  earlier  times,  and  among  a  wider  circle  of  peoples.  Cf.  on  this  point, 
Rogers,  Relig.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  p.  97;  Driver,  Genesis  {VYeshn.  Comm.), 
p.  409,  Exodus  (Camb.  Bib.),  p.  li.  The  document  J  (as  distinct  from  E)  regards 
the  use  of  the  name  Yahweh  as  primeval ;  since  it  states,  in  Gen.  426,  that  in  the 
days  of  Enosh,  the  grandson  of  Adam,  '  men  began  to  call  with  the  name  of 
Yahweh,'  i.e..  to  use  the  name  in  invocations.  Yet  J  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  name  was  used  in  these  early  times  with  anything  like  the  fulness  of  meaning 
which  it  attained  when  it  became  the  covenant-name  of  Israel's  God. 

*  The  Hebrew  vocalization  )l'\r\  Haran  is  due  to  the  objection  which  was  felt, 

at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Massoretic  vowel-system,  to  the  doubling  of  1  ; 
but  the  (5  form  "Kappav  makes  it  certain  that,  at  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  a 
spoken  language,  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  forms  of  the  name  were  identical. 
Cf.  note  on  harrim,  p.  168. 

X  Cf.  KB.  iii.  2,  p.  96  ;  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  208. 
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in  the  pantheon  of  Harran  were  Sarratu  ('  the  Queen '),  wife  of  the 
moon-god  Sin,  and  Malkatu  ('the  Princess'),  a  title  of  the  goddess 
I  star.  The  names  Sarratu  and  Malkatu  are  identical  in  form  with 
the  Hebrew  Sarah  and  Milcah,  who  are  related  to  have  been  respec- 
tively the  wife  and  sister-in-law  of  Abraham,  and  to  have  joined  in 
the  migration  from  Ur  to  Harran  (Gen.  Ii  2^").  * 

The  two  forms  Abram,  Abraham,  point  to  Babylonian  originals, 
the  former  to  Abii-rdinic,  the  latter  to  Abii-raHmu  (the  Bab.  -'-  being 
represented  in  Heb.  by  H  ;  cf.  Ya--u  =  ^T\'').  But  rdtnu,  raHtnu  are 
variant  participial  forms  of  the  verb  rdifiu  (Heb.  rdha/n),  'to  love  or 
show  pity.'  Abram,  Abraham  may  therefore  mean  '  loving  (merciful) 
father,'  or  'the  father  is  loving  (merciful).' |  It  is  at  least  very  pro- 
bable that  the  father  here  originally  intended  was  the  moon-god  Sin. 
The  attribute  oi  love  or  metry  (denoted  by  this  verb)  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Sin.  We  may  notice  such  proper  names  as  Sin-Tu-im-u-ri^ 
'  Sin  loves  Ur  (?)' ;  Sin-ra-im-Uruk  {KI),  '  Sin  loves  (the  city)  Uruk' ; 
Sin-ra--i)n-zer,  '  Sin  loves  the  seed  (offspring) '  ;  (z7«)  Sin-ri-me-ni, 
'(the  god)  Sin,  is  merciful.'  The  title  'Father'  was  especially  appro- 
priate to  Sin.  He  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  gods,  the 
'  merciful,  gracious  father  {a-bu  rim-nu-u  ta-a-a-ru),  in  whose  hand 
the  life  of  the  whole  world  rests.'  § 

Thus,  without  asserting  that  the  origin  of  the  figure  of  Israel's 
great  ancestor  is  to  be  found  in  a  personification  of  the  Moon-god 
(which  indeed  it  would  be  rash  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
name  was  known  as  a  personal  name  at  the  period  to  which  Abraham 
is  assigned  by  the  Biblical  narrative  ;  cf  footnote  \),  it  may  at  least 
be  maintained  with  some  reason  that  the  narrative  of  the  movement 
which  brought  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  from  Ur  to  Harran  and 
finally  to  Cana'an,  appears  to  be  bound  up  with  the  worship  of  Sin  ; 
just  as  it  is  manifestly  bound  up  with  definite  adhesion  to  the  worship 
of  Yahweh,  involving  the  repudiation  of  the  '  other  gods '  which  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  are  traditionally  recorded  to  have  worshipped. 

*   Cf.  Jensen,  ZA.  xi.  pp.  299  f.  ;  Zimmern,  KA  T.^  p.  364. 

X  This  solution  of  the  meaning  of  the  two  forms  Abram,  Abraham  was  first 
suggested  to  the  present  writer  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ball.  More  recently 
Ungnad  has  discovered  the  name  Aba-rdma,  Abam-rdma  in  Bab.  contract- 
tablets  from  Dilbat  of  the  reign  of  Ammizaduga  (cf.  Beitrdge  zur  Assyr.  vi.  5, 
1909,  p.  60) ;  and  here,  since  the  first  element  is  an  Accusative,  it  is  probable 
that  the  meaning  is  '  he  loves  the  father,'  the  name  belonging  to  a  series  of  Bab. 
names  thus  formed:  cf.  Ranke  quoted  by  Gressmann,  ZATVV.  xxx.  (1910) 
pp.  2  f.  Thus  Hall's  conclusion  as  to  the  pure  Bab.  origin  of  the  name  Abram, 
Abraham,  and  his  connexion  of  the  second  element  with  the  verb  rdmu,  are 
confirmed  ;  but  the  possibility  (though  not  the  necessity)  is  opened  that  the  Heb. 
name  may  be  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Bab.,  and  should  be  so  interpreted. 
I.angdon  has  also  noted  (on  the  basis  of  Ungnad's  discovery)  that  the  variants 
-ram,  -raham  are  explicable  through  the  Bab.  variants  rdmu,  ra'imu:  cf.  ET. 
xxi.  (1909),  p.  90. 

§  Cf.  the  hymn  to  .Sin  in  iv."  R  9,  translated  by  Jastrow,  RBA.  i.  pp.  436  f.  ; 
Ungnad,  TB.  i.  pp.  80  f.  ;  Jensen,  KB.  vi.  2,  pp.  90  ff,      Rogers,  CP.  pp.  141  ff. 
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The  fact  which  next  calls  for  notice  is  the  close  connexion  of 
Abraham  with  Be'er-sheba'  (Gen.  21-^-'^  E,  21"^  J,  22  ^^  E),  a  con- 
nexion which  is  continued  in  the  narrative  of  Isaac,  where  it  is 
related  that  Yahweh  appeared  to  Isaac  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at 
Be'er-sheba',  revealing  Himself  as  'the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,' 
and  re-affirming  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  26 -•^"- J).  It 
is  from  Be'er-sheba'  that  Jacob  sets  out  when  he  leaves  his  parents  in 
order  to  go  to  Paddan-Aram  ('Gen.  28  ^°  J) ;  and  when,  in  much  later 
life,  he  reaches  Be'er-sheba'  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  he  offers  sacrifice 
there  'unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac,'  and  is  the  recipient  of  a 
Theophany  in  which  God  once  more  repeats  His  covenant  promises 
made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  46  ''^  E). 

The   name   Be'er-sheba'  means    'Well   of  number   Seven,'    y3{jJ 

'  Seven,'  being  here  identical  with  the  Babylonian  {ilu)  Sibiiti  '  (god) 
number  Seven,'  who  seems  to  have  represented  one  aspect  of  the 
moon-god,  the  seven-day  week  as  a  lunar  quarter  :  cf  Addit.  note 
pp.  43  f  The  connexion  which  might  naturally  be  inferred  from 
these  facts  alone  between  yntJ'  Sheba',  '  God  Seven,'  and  Yahweh,  is 

confirmed  by  the  existence  of  the   IsraeHte   proper  names  y^K^ipx 

Elisheba',  '  God  is  number  Seven,'  and  especially  y^C'in*    Jehosheba', 

'Yahu  or  Yahweh  is  number  Seven.'  We  may  recall,  in  this  con- 
nexion, how  Sabbath  (the  lunar  c|uarter)  and  New  Moon  were 
observed  in  later  times  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

Coming  now  to  Moses,  we  observe  that  the  mountain  at  which 
God  revealed  Himself  to  him  under  the  name  of  Yahweh,  which  is 
called  Sinai  in  the  narratives  of  J  and  P,  must  have  been  so  called  on 
account  of  an  ancient  connexion  with  the  moon-god  Sin,  who  gives 
His  name  to  the  whole  district  in  which  the  mountain  is  situated  ('  the 
wilderness  of  Sin').  According  to  the  account  of  the  Theophany 
preserved  by  E,  Horeb  (as  the  mountain  is  called  in  E  and  D)  is 
already,  prior  to  the  revelation  made  to  Moses,  known  as  'the  mount 
of  God'  (Ex.  3'),  i.e.  it  was  invested  with  sacred  associations  owing 
to  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  deity — doubtless  the 
god  Sin.  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  who  was  a  Kenite,  is  styled 
'the  priest  of  Midian,'  i.e.  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  religion  of 
his  tribe  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  God  whom  he 
worshipped  was  the  God  Yahweh,  and  that  the  central  seat  of  this 
worship  was  Mount  Sinai.  No  doubt  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
place,  and  very  possibly  the  conversation  which  Moses  may  have  had 
with  his  father-in-law  anent  the  character  and  worship  of  the  tribal 
God,  in  a  great  measure  prepared  Moses'  mind  for  the  revelation 
which  he  was  to  receive.*     It  is  interesting  in  this   connexion  to 

*  The  view  here  put  forward  that  Moses'  mind  may  thus  have  been  prepared, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  Theophany,  does  not,  of  course,  diminish  the  extraordinary 
and  providential  character  of  that  Theophany,  any  more  than  does  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul  was  doubtless  reflecting  upon  the  argument  of  St.  Stephen's  speech,  and 
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recall  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  Moses  with  Jethro  after  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Moses  gave  Jethro  an 
account  of  the  course  of  events,  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  Yahweh  who  had  brought  about  this  great  deliverance  ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  'Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  Yahweh 
had  done  to  Israel,  in  that  he  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians.  And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be  Yahweh,  who  hath 
delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand 
of  Phara'oh.  .  .  .  Now  know  I  that  Yahweh  is  greater  than  all  gods.' 
Jethro  then  proceeded  to  take  'a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for 
God :  and' Aaron  came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with 
Moses'  father-in-law  before  God'  (Ex.  i8^*^-  JE).  Here  no  doubt  we 
have  a  sacrificial  meal,  in  token  of  communion  of  Israel  and  the 
Kenite  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Sinai  (Sin's  mountain). 

These  conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Kenites,  are 
strengthened  by  consideration  of  the  name  of  the  North  Arabian 
tribe  Jerahme'el,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the  Kenites,  as, 
subsequently,  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  cf.  Addit.  note^  p.  45.  We 
may  infer  from  i  Sam.  30  ^^'^^  that  the  Jerahme'elites  were  worshippers 
of  Yahweh.  David  is  recorded  to  have  sent  presents  'of  the  spoil  of 
the  enemies  of  Yahweh'  to  the  elders  of  Judah,  including  'those  who 
were  in  the  cities  of  the  Jerahme'elites  and  those  who  were  in  the 
cities  of  the  Kenites.'  i  Chr.  2,  which  makes  Jerahme'el  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  i.e.  an  integral  part  of  the  tribe,  gives,  in  vv.  -^•■'^,  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Jerahme'el,  and  includes  among 
them  Ahijah  and  Jonathan,  two  names  which  assert  allegiance  to 
Yahweh.  The  name  Jerahme'el  most  probably  =  Yerah-ma-  el., 
'the  moon  indeed  is  god.'*  Cf.  for  the  formation  of  the  name, 
'Abi-ma-el  (noticed  p.  247).  Thus  this  tribe  of  Yahweh-worshippers 
bore  a  name  which  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  the  moon-god. 

The  description  of  the  Theophany  on  Mount  Sinai,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  24  ^^^  J)  is  undoubtedly  very 
ancient,  and  primitive  in  conception.  It  tells  us  that  'Then  went  up 
Moses,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel;  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  ;  and  there  was  under  his 
feet  as  it  were  a  pavement  of  sapphire,  and  as  the  heaven  itself  for 
clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  put  not 
forth  his  hand  :  and  they  beheld  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.'  It  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  impression  that  the  imagery  is  here  suggested 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  moon,  riding  at  its  full  in  the  deep  sapphire 
sky ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  objected  that  such  an  explanation 
involves  a  more  crude  and  unspiritual  conception  than  that  ^vhich 

the  circumstances  of  the  martyr's  death,  when  he  received  the  revelation  upon  the 
Damascus  road,   affect  the  character  of  that  revelation  as  an  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence.    Each  case  illustrates  the  fact  that  God  works  through  human 
ng'onts  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  His  signal  manifestations  in  history. 
*  Cf.  Hommel,  Grundriss,  i.  p.  95,  n^. 
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seems  to  be  the  only  possible  alternative,  viz.  that  the  writer  pictured 
a  revelation  in  human  form. 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  kindred  speculations  as  to  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  other  primitive  descriptions  of  Theophanies — • 
e.g.  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen.  28  i-  E),  the  pillar  of  fire  (Ex.  1321*-  J,  \^'^*]), 
and  the  revelation  to  Moses  on  Sinai  (Ex.  33 '"-34"  J).  Such  specu- 
lations, however,  would  be  at  the  best  highly  precarious,  and  are  not 
needed  in  order  to  strengthen  this  argument  for  the  primitive  associa- 
tion of  Yahweh  with  the  Moon-god.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  opening  words  in  which  Yahweh  proclaims  His 
character  to  Moses  in  Ex.  34 «,  p:ni  Din"l  h^  HIH''  TWrV  'Yahweh, 
Yahweh,  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,'  are  identical  in  conception 
with  the  'Merciful  gracious  Father'  in  the  hymn  to  Sin  already 
quoted  (p.  250). 


THE  USE  OF  WRITING  AMONG  THE  ISRAELITES 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

(Cf.  ch.  8"  note.) 

The  earliest  written  documents  from  Cana'an  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  are  the  T.A.  Letters  written  cir.  1400  B.C.  by  the  petty 
rulers  of  Cana'anite  and  North  Syrian  cities  to  their  Egyptian 
suzerain  Amenhotp  lii.,  and,  subsequently,  to  his  son  and  successor 
Amenhotp  IV.  or  Ahnaton  (cf.  Introd.  p.  Ixix).  These  are  written 
in  cuneiform  Babylonian  upon  clay  tablets.  Similar  letters,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  period,  have  been  unearthed  at  Lachish  and  Ta'anach. 
The  earliest  known  documents  written  in  the  West  Semitic  language 
(using  this  term  broadly  to  embrace  Cana'anite  or  Phoenician, 
Hebrew,  Moabitic,  and  also  early  Aramaic)  are  very  much  later.  From 
Southern  Syria  we  have  the  Moabite  stone,  cir.  B.C.  850 ;  the  Gezer 
agricultural  calendar,  probably  not  later  than  the  eighth  century  B.C. ; 
the  Siloam  inscription,  cir.  B.C.  700.*  To  these  we  may  now  add  the 
ostraka  from  Samaria  of  the  time  of  'Omri  and  Ahab,  i.e.  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  facsimiles  of  which  have  not  yet  (1918) 
been  published  ;  t  and  a  limited  number  of  inscribed  seals  -and  jar- 
handles,   the  most  important  of  which   is   the  seal  from    Megiddo 

*  These  inscriptions  may  conveniently  be  consulted  in  NHTS.^  pp.  vii.  ff. 
where  further  references  are  given. 

%  Cf.  Driver  in  PEF.  Qy.  Si.,  1911,  pp.  79  ff.  ;  and,  for  a  summary  account  of 
the  excavations  at  Samaria,  based  upon  the  reports  in  the  Harvard  Theol.  Journ., 
1908-1911,  Handcock;   The  latest  light  on  Bible  Lands,  pp.  245  ff. 
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inscribed  'Belonging  to  Shama',  the  servant  of  Jerobo'am,'  i.e.  very 
possibly  Jerobo'am  11.,  B.C.  783-743.*"  To  Central  Syria  belongs  the 
Phoenician  inscription  on  fragments  of  a  bronze  bowl  from  the 
Lebanon,  probably  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  \  Northern  Syria 
offers  the  inscriptions  of  Kalumu  (latter  half  of  ninth  century  B.C.), 
Panammu,  and  Bar-rekub  (latter  half  of  eighth  century  B.C.),  kings 
of  Sam'al  and  Ya'di,  and  an  inscription  of  Zakir,  king  of  Hamath 
and  La'ash,  cir.  B.C.  800.  §  These  are  written  in  the  alphabetic 
script  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  later  West  Semitic  (Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  and  Syriac)  and  Central  Semitic  (Arabic)  alphabets,  as 
also  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  possess  no  direct  evidence  for  the  use  of 
the  alphabetic  script  in  Syria  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  ;  though  its  wide  diffusion  throughout  Syria  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  centuries  (as  proved  by  the  examples  above  cited) 
is  a  clear  indication  that  its  first  employment  must  go  back  to  a  very 
considerably  earlier  date. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  the  cuneiform  script 
was  regularly  employed  in  Cana'an  in  official  correspondence  with  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  even  (as  exemplified  by  the  Ta'anach  Tablets  ||)  in 
private  correspondence  between  Cana'anite  governors,  is  not  in  itself 
a  proof  that  the  alphabetic  script  was  unknown  and  unused  even  at 
this  early  period.  The  Cana'anite  practice  in  this  respect  may  very 
well  have  been  parallel  to  that  which  existed  among  the  Hittites  at 
about  the  same  periods  (as  shown  by  Winckler's  discoveries  at 
Boghaz  Keui) ;  these  latter  employing  the  cuneiform  script  and 
Babylonian  language  together  with  their  own  hieroglyphic  writing. 

The  reason  why  cuneiform  Babylonian  documents  have  survived 
from  this  early  period,  whereas  no  alphabetic  West  Semitic  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  same  period  are  known  to  exist,  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  following  facts.  The  cuneiform  method 
of  writing  is  the  direct  result  of  the  material  employed  for  written 
documents  by  the  Babylonians  and  their  imitators — this  being  nor- 
mally the  clay  tablet,  upon  which,  when  in  a  damp  condition,  the 
characters  were  impressed  with  some  form  of  angular  stylus,  before 
the  document  was  baked  or  sun-dried.  Thus,  characters  which  were 
originally  pictographs  came  to  assume  the  form  of  conventional 
combinations  of  wedges  or  arrow-heads,  the  intractability  of  the 
writing  material  being  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  linear 

*  For  the  seals  generally,  cf.  NHTS.^  p.  iv.  ;  TB.  ii.  pp.  103  ff. ;  and  for  the 
Megiddo  seal,  Tell  el-MuLsellim  :  Bericht  iibcr  die  .  .  .  Ausgrabungen,  i.,  1908, 
p.  99;  Driver,  Schweich  Lectures,  p.  91.  For  the  jar-handles,  cf.  Driver,  of.  cit. 
pp.  74  f. ,  with  references  there  cited. 

+  Cf.  CIS.  I.  i.  I,  pp.  22  ff.  ;  Ball.  Light  from  the  East,  p.  238 ;  Cooke,  NSI. 
pp.  52  ff. 

§  On  these  North  S)  n.in  inscriptions,  cf.  further  pp.  173  f. 

II  Cf.  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  281  ff.  ;   TB.  i.  pp.  128  f. 
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pictograph.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  Semitic  alphabetic  script, 
also  without  doubt  originally  pictographic,  has  preserved  its  linear 
form  because  (though  capable  of  being  carved,  like  cuneiform,  upon 
stone)  it  was  never,  apparently,  written  upon  clay  tablets,  |  but  with 
a  pen  and  ink  upon  skin  or  papyrus.  But  skin  and  papyrus  neces- 
sarily perish  in  the  course  of  ages  when  exposed  to  the  damp  climate 
of  Syria  ;  therefore,  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  such 
documents,  written  in  the  West  Semitic  script,  may  have  existed  at 
this  early  period  and  subsequently  perished,  while  the  cuneiform 
tablets  survived.  Indeed,  the  striking  paucity  of  written  documents 
from  ancient  Palestine  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
that  skin  or  papyrus  were  commonly  employed  for  writing  purposes ; 
and,  if  this  was  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  script  employed  was  the 
West  Semitic  alphabet,  and  not  cuneiform.  § 

*  The  present  editor  has  made  experiments  in  the  writing  of  cuneiform  upon 
soft  putty  with  a  wooden  penholder  cut  to  a  triangular  shape,  with  one  very  sharp 
angle,  the  end  of  the  '  stylus '  being  cut  off  flat.  This  is  held  through  the  full  of 
the  hand,  as  the  bearded  Assyrian  scribe  is  holding  his  stylus  in  the  bas-relief 
figured  in  Plate  l.  (from  Layard,  Momiments  of  Ni?ieveh,  ii.  PI.  26).  These 
experiments  have  proved  to  him  that  the  wedges  can  only  be  formed  successfully 
by  impression  without  drawing,  the  variation  in  form  being  affected  by  differen- 
tiating the  slope  at  which  the  stylus  is  applied  to  the  putty — the  short  broad 
wedges  being  formed  mainly  by  the  end  of  the  stylus,  while  the  longer  and 
narrower  ones  result  from  impressing  the  sharp  edge  of  the  stylus  into  the  putty 
at  an  angle  of  approximately  forty-five  degrees,  a  still  more  acute  angle  (flfitter 
application  of  the  stylus)  being  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  very  long  wedge. 
Initial  attempts  to  produce  the  latter  by  drawing  with  the  stylus  resulted  in 
failure,  as  the  surface  of  the  putty  tended  to  crumble,  and  the  characteristic 
clear-cut  impression  was  lost.  The  same  difficulty  would  obviously  stand  in  the 
way  of  drawing  linear  pictographs  or  West  Semitic  alphabetic  characters  upon 
this  kind  of  material. 

%  The  only  known  exceptions  are  the  Aramaic  dockets  on  cuneiform  contract- 
tablets  of  the  late  Assyrian,  Neo-Ba!iylonian,  and  Achaemenian  periods,  written, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  edges  of  the  tablets,  so  that  their  contents  might  be 
se  "n  at  a  glance  when  they  were  stacked  upon  a  shelf.  These  have  generally  a 
rough  appearance,  and  must  have  been  difficult  to  draw  upon  the  damp  clay. 
Their  existence  certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  was  ustial  to  write  the  Aramaic 
script  upon  clay,  but  simply  that  it  was  convenient,  in  tiie  later  stages  of  the  use 
of  cuneiform  writing,  to  have  cuneiform  documents  so  docketed.  For  these 
Aramaic  dockets,  cf.  CIS.  11.  i.  Nos.  15  ff . ;  J.  H.  Stevenson,  Assyria?!  and 
Babylonian  Contracts  with  Aramaic  Reference  Notes  ( Vanderbilt  Oriental 
Series,  1902);  A.  T.  Clay,  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol.  X.  (1904),  '  Business  Documents  of  Murashd  sons  of  Nippur  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  II,'  pp.  5  ff. ;  Vol.  viii.  (1908),  '  Legal  and  Commercial 
Transactions  dated  in  the  Assyrian,  Neo-Babylonian,  and  Persian  Periods,' 
pp.  14  ff .  ;  A.  T.  Clay,  'Aramaic  Endorsements,  etc.',  in  Old  Testament  and 
Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  IVilliam  Raivey  Harper  (1908),  Vol.  i.  pp.  286  ff. ; 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Publications  of  the  Babylonian  Section, 
Vol.  II.  No.  r,  'Busintss  Documents,  etc.,' by  A.  T.  Clay  (1912),  Plates  116-123. 

§  This  latter  is  very  ill-suited  for  writing  with  a  pen  and  ink.  Layard, 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  2nd  Series,  Plate  54,  represents  a  fragment  of  coloured 
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The  scribes  who  wrote  the  T.A.  Letters  which  came  from  Cana'an 
were  obviously  more  at  home  in  using  the  West  Semitic  language 
than  in  using  Babylonian.  This  fact  is  proved  by  their  employment 
of  Cana'anite  'glosses'  on  Babylonian  terms,  or  substitution  of 
Canaanite  words  when  at  a  loss  for  the  Babylonian  equivalent  (cf.  p. 
l66).  If,  however,  they  were  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  writing 
through  their  official  correspondence  in  Babylonian,  and  could  write 
their  own  West  Semitic  language  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  syllables, 
as  is  proved  by  the  '  glosses,'  and  were  accustomed  to  express  them- 
selves in  West  Semitic  rather  than  in  Babylonian,  why  has  no 
discovery  been  made  of  documents  in  the  West  Semitic  language, 
but  written  in  cuneiform  upon  clay  tablets  ?  A  reasonable  inference 
is  that  no  such  documents  existed ;  the  West  Semitic  tongue,  if 
written  at  all  at  this  period,  being  written  upon  perishable  materials 
such  as  skin  or  papyrus,  in  the  alphabetic  script. 

There  is  a  fact  in  connexion  with  the  T.A.  correspondence  which 
may  very  possibly  indicate  that  the  West  Semitic  alphabet  was 
actually  known  to,  and  normally  used  by,  the  Cana'anite  scribes  of 
this  period.  It  is  probable  that  the  secretary  at  the  Egyptian  court, 
whose  business  it  was  to  read  and  interpret  the  Cana'anite  corre- 
spondence to  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  himself  not  a  native  Babylonian, 
or  a  specially  trained  Egyptian,  but  a  Western  Semite  like  those  with 
whose  correspondence  it  was  his  duty  to  deal.  He  was  possibly  a 
personal  friend  of  ARAD-Qiba  of  Jerusalem,  who  regularly  concludes 
his  letters  to  the  king  with  a  postscript  addressed  to  the  secretary, 
begging  him  to  impress  upon  the  king's  mind  the  main  points  with 
which  his  letters  are  concerned.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  writes 
to  him,  '  Bring  thou  in  plain  words  unto  the  King,  my  Lord.  The 
King  my  Lord's  entire  territory  is  lost'  (Knudtzon,  286).  The  phrase 
here  rendered  '  is  lost,'  in  Babylonian  hal-ka-af,  occurs,  in  the  same 
connexion,  in  another  of  ARAD-^iba's  letters  (Knudtzon,  288,  1.  52), 
and  is  glossed,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  by  the  Cana'anite  a-ha-da-at 
(Heb.  m^N).     We  can  scarcely  err  in  interpreting  this  emphasis  as 

pottery  on  which  are  a  few  cuneiform  characters  painied  \\  ith  a  brush  ;  but  apart 
from  this  no  instance  is  known  to  the  present  editor  of  the  writing  of  the  script 
otherwise  than  with  a  stylus  upon  clay  or  stone.  In  the  bas-relief  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  footnote  (cf.  Plate  i.),  which  is  part  of  a  scene  representing  a  bearded 
Assyrian  scribe  taking  a  memorandum  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  cuneiform  writing 
upon  a  tablet,  this  figure  is  accompanied  by  another  who  is  writing  with  a  pen 
upon  a  piece  of  curling  material  which  obviously  represents  a  scroll  of  leather  or 
papyrus.  The  fact  that  this  latter  man  is  beardless  marks  him  as  a  foreigner 
(possibly  a  eunuch);  and  it  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  he  is  writing  in  a 
non-cuneiform  script— very  possibly  in  the  alphabetic  Aramaic  script.  The  two 
scribes  are  thus  making  a  double  entry  in  Assyrian  and  Aramaic  respectively. 
The  relief  in  ciucstioii,  which  is  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  Kouyunjik  Gallery,  West  Wall,  Nos.  .t-8.  Nos.  15-17  in  the 
same  gallery  evidently  contain  a  continuation  of  the  same  series,  and  here  too 
we  have  two  similar  scribes  engaged  in  the  same  employment. 
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carrying  the  implication,  '  Do  not  let  there  be  any  m-siake  :  when  I 
say  halkaf,  I  mean  cibadaV  ;  and  hence  the  inference  is  fair  that  the 
Egyptian  king's  secretary,  like  his  correspondent,  was  more  familiar 
with  West  Semitic  than  with  Babylonian. 

Now  among  the  T.A.  correspondence  there  were  found  certain 
fragments  of  Babylonian  legends  which  had  apparently  been  written 
as  exercises  in  the  writing  of  the  cuneiform  script  by  the  secretary 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  or  by  some  one  else  holding  the 
same  position.  These  exercises  are  written  in  the  simplest  possible 
form,  ideograms  and  compound  syllables  {i.e.  syllables  both  beginning 
and  ending  with  a  consonant)  being  avoided,  and  the  words  built  up 
entirely  with  simple  syllables  {i.e.  vocalic  syllables  or  syllables  con- 
taining one  consonant  only).  In  illustration  we  may  quote  the  first 
few  lines  of  the  story  of  Nerigal  and  Ereskigal,  which,  apart  from  its 
occurrence  among  the  T.A.  Letters,  would  be  unknown  to  us  : — 

i-nu-tna  i-lu  is-ku-nu  ki-e-ri-e-ta 

a-na  a-ha-ti-su-nu  e-ri-es-ki-i-ga-a-al 

is-pu-u-ru  ma-a-ar  si-i-ip-ri 

ni-i-nu  u-lu  ?ttc-ur-ra-da-ak-ki 

u  at-ti  ul  ti-li-in-na-a-si 

su-u-up-ri-iin-nta  li-il-gu  ku-ru-um-nia-at-ki. 

'  When  the  gods  prepared  a  feast, 
To  their  sister  Ereskigal 
They  sent  a  messenger  ; 
"  Even  if  we  should  descend  to  thee, 
Thou  wouldst  not  come  up  to  us  ; 
Therefore  send  and  take  thy  portion." ' 

A  native  Babylonian  scribe,  writing  in  normal  fashion,  would  havi 
expressed  this  as  follows  : — - 

e-nu-ma  DINGIR.MES  is-kii-nu  ki-ri-ta 

a-na  a-ha-ti-su-7tu  (DINGIR)  e-ris-ki-gal 

is-pu-ru  TUR  sip-ri 

ni-nu  u-lu  nu-icr-ra-dak-ki 

u  at-ii  ul  ti-H-in-na-si 

hip-rim-ma  lil-ku  ku-rum-inat-ki. 

Here  we  give  the  ideograms  DINGIR.MES  =  Bab.  ildni.,  TUR  = 
Bab.  wrtr,  in  Sumerian  form  in  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the 
normal  Babylonian  method  of  using  ideograms. 

The  use  of  simple,  as  distinct  from  compound,  syllables  suggests 
that  the  scribe  was  accustomed  to  an  alphabet  rather  than  to  a 
syllabary,  the  simple  syllables  being  for  him  the  equivalents  of  his 
own  alphabetic  signs.  We  say  the  equivalents.,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  West  Semitic  alphabet^  which  has  no  signs  to  denote  vowels, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  wholly  consonantal,  must 
really  have  been  regarded — at  any  rate  by  its  framers  and  earliest 

Jl 
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users — as  a  simple  syllabary^  in  which  each  consonantal  sign  carried 
the  vowel  which  was  appropriate  to  the  word  in  which  it  was  used.* 
In  certain  cases,  e.g.  \n  ga-a-al  for  gal,  si-i-ip  for  sip,  the  T.A.  scribe 
uses  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  Babylonian  syllabary  of 
expressing  the  vowel  even  in  a  closed  syllable  in  which  the  vowel  is 
short.  He  does  this  because  the  language  is  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  employ  a  phonetic  complement ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  he  anticipates  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  written 
vocalic  system  in  Hebrew,  which  was  simply  the  invention  of  a  series 
of  phonetic  complements  when  the  fact  that  Hebrew  had  become 
comparatively  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews  necessitated  such  a  course. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  definite  evidence  to  prove  that  by  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  i.e.  during  the  early  part  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  Book  of  Judges,  papyrus  was  employed  in  Palestine  as  a 
writing  material ;  and  therefore,  we  must  infer  a  form  of  writing 
other  than  cuneiform  was  known  and  used.  The  Egyptian  envoy 
Wenamon  («>.  B.C.  1 1 14  ;  cf.  Introd.  pp.  xcvi  fif.)  mentions,  among  the 
presents  shipped  from  Egypt  in  payment  to  Zakar-ba'al,  king  of 
Gebal,  for  timber  from  the  Lebanon,  five  hundred  rolls  of  papyrus.  J 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  Phoenician  king  knew  and  valued  a 
material  which  could  only  be  employed  for  writing  with  pen  and  ink  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  writing  was  the  '  Phoenician' 
alphabetic  script.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  this  script  to  which  we  have  already  referred — 
the  ostraka  from  Samaria  belonging  to  the  early  ninth  century  B.C., 
the  writing  is  not  scratched  or  otherwise  incised  upon  the  sherds,  but 
written  in  ink  with  a  reed  pen,  in  a  free  and  flowing  style.  § 

The  evidence  afforded  by  philological  examination  of  the  terms 
employed  in  Bib.  Heb.  in  connexion  with  writing  is  as  follows. 

The  ordinary  Heb.  verb  which  means  'to  write'  is  kdihabh,  the 
ground-significance  of  which  is  uncertain.  This  verb  may  be  used 
of  engraving  upon  stone  {e.g.  the  two  tablets  of  the  ten  command- 
ments), or  of  writing  with  ink  in  a  book.  Other  verbs  which  denote 
'  to  engrave '  are  haj-as,  harat/i,  hakak  ;  but  the  latter  verb,  as  used  in 
Isa.  30*  ('inscribe  it  in  a  book'),  may  have  come  to  be  applied  to 
writing  in  ink.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ordinary  Bab.  and 
Assyr.  verb  'to  write,'  satdru,  is  not  so  used  in  Heb.;  though  the 

*  Thus,  if  a  Western  Semite  read  "^21,  he  did  not— like  modern  learners  of 
Hebrew — think  of  it  as  a  mere  series  of  consonants  d-i-r,  to  which  the  addition 
of  the  vowels  was  a  matter  of  guess-work  aided  by  the  context ;  but  he  thought 
of  it  as  da-ia-r"'"  if  it  happened  to  be  the  substantive  meaning  '  word,'  or  other- 
wise as  the  context  dictated ,  the  decision  as  to  the  precise  vowel  which  the  w  ritten 
sign  carried  being  instinctive  to  a  born  user  of  tlie  language,  just  as  the  decision 
as  to  a  cuneiform  sign-group,  which,  e^:,  might  have  the  different  values  dan, 
kal,  or  rib,  was  instinctive  from  its  context  to  the  practised  reader  of  Babylonian, 

+  Cf.  Breasted,  AK.  iv.  §582. 

§  Cf.  Handcock,  The  Latest  Light  on  Bible  Lands,  p.  255. 
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participial  form  sofrim,  which  is  applied  to  a  class  of  minor  officials 
who  had  to  do  with  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the  people, 
perhaps  originally  denoted  '  scribes '  or  '  secretaries.' 

Heb.  sepher,  'missive,  document,  book,'  is  probably  an  ancient 
loan-word  from  Bab.  sipru^  '  missive,  message,'  which  is  derived 
from  sapdfu,  'to  send';  and  this  very  probably  points  to  the 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  use  of  written  documents  among  the 
Western  Semites.  Bab.  siprit^  however,  never  seems  itself  to  denote 
the  document  or  clay  tablet  on  which  the  message  was  inscribed  ; 
the  regular  term  for  this  being  duppu.  That  the  Heb.  sephcr  came, 
at  a  relatively  early  date,  to  denote  a  leather  or  papyrus  document 
written  in  ink,  and  therefore  in  the  alphabetic  script,  is  clear  from 
such  a  passage  as  Ex.  32^^  (prob.  J)  where  Moses  is  pictured  as 
petitioning  God,  '  Wipe  me,  prithee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
written'    (nnns   IL'^X   "^nSDO   N3   ''Jnp)j  the  verb  wa^^  implying  the 

wiping  of  something  written  in  ink  off  a  roll  of  papyrus  or  leather,  and 
not  the  erasure  of  cuneiform  characters  from  a  clay  tablet. 

The  Heb.  m^gilld,  'roll,'  from  gdlal,  'to  roll'  (sometimes  coupled 
with  sepher  in  the  phrase  '  the  roll  of  a  book ')  can,  of  course,  only 
have  been  a  document  of  papyrus  or  leather,  written  in  ink.  The 
term  is  earliest  used  of  Jeremiah's  roll  (Jer.  36  ^  ^^-X  written  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim.,  cir.  B.C.  600.  This  was  divided  into  d^ldthdth 
(lit.  '  doors '),  i.e.  perhaps  rectangular  '  columns,'  or,  less  probably, 
'leaves'  (■z/.^^),  and  the  writing  is  stated  to  have  been  in  'ink'  {d'yo., 
V.  '*). .  Ezekiel's  '  roll  of  a  book,'  '  written  on  the  face  and  on  the 
back'  (Ezek.  2**^)  is  of  nearly  the  same  date.  It  is  probably  merely 
accidental  that  the  term  vfgilld  does  not  occur  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  regular  Heb.  term  for  a  tablet  for  writing  is  liiah,  which  is 
most  commonly  apphed  to  the  two  tablets  of  stone  on  which  the 
ten  commandments  were  inscribed.  The  term  is  used  besides  in 
Isa.  30* — '  Now  go,  write  it  on  a  tablet  in  their  presence,  and  inscribe 
it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  a  future  day,  Tfor  a  testimony"!  *  for 
ever';  and  in  Prov.  3^,  7^,  Jer.  17  ^  in  the  figurative  expression,  'the 
tablets  of  the  heart.'  In  all  these  passages  the  reference  is  to  the 
making  of  a  permanent  memorial  :  and  the  inference  is  that  tablets, 
probably  of  stone,  were  used  for  such  a  purpose.  No  mention  of  the 
use  of  clay  as  a  writing  material  occurs  in  the  O.T. 

Heb.  heret.,  'stylus,'  Isa.  8\  must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  graving  tool  for  cutting  incised  characters  upon  stone  or  metal : 
cf.  the  use  of -the  same  substantive  to  describe  the  tool  with  which 
Aaron  'fashioned'  (Ti''1)  the  molten  bull,  Ex.  32*  E  ;  and  the  Aram, 
verb  Jfrat.,  'to  cut  or  scratch.'  The  term  may,  however,  have  come 
to  denote  a  pen  for  writing  with  ink.  The  gilldySn  upon  which  the 
writing  is  to  be  done  in  Isa.  8^  may  have  been  a  polished  metal 

*  Vocalizing  ly?    in  place  of  PI  *Ty?  'for  eternityc' 
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tablet  (cf.  R.V.),  if  (as  is  doubtful)  the  plur.  iorm  gilyontm  in  Isa.  3^^ 
denotes  tablets  of  polished  metal  used  as  mirrors  (from  verb  i;ald  in 
the  sense  'display,  reveal')  ;  but  comparison  of  the  TaXmndAC  gilyoJi, 
which  denotes  the  empty  margin  of  a  page  or  roll  (from  verb  gala  in 
the  sense  '  be  uncovered,  and  so,  bare ' ;  cf  Ar.  gala)  suggests  that 
Isaiah  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  blank  page  of  a  book  :  cf  ffi'^ 
Toyiov  xapToii  Kuivov.*  Heb.  V'/,  'pen'  or  'stylus,'  was  probably  usually 
a  reed-pen  for  writing  in  ink.  Jeremiah,  who  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  used  a  'roll'  for  the  writing  of  his  prophecies,  refers  to  'the 
lying"  pen  (V/)  of  the  scribes' ;  and  we  may  infer  that  his  own  pen 
(or  rather,  that  of  Baruch)  would  have  been  described  as  'el.  'The 
pen  of  a  rapid  writer,'  Ps.  45  ^  P?  '\  would  naturally  be  a  reed.  The 
V/,  however,  might  also  be  an  iron  stylus  for  incising  characters  upon 
stone  or  metal.  Jeremiah,  in  speaking  of  the  ineradicable  character 
of  Israel's  sin,  says  that  it  'is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  with  diamond 
point'  (Jer.  17^)  :  cf  also  Job  ig^^l 

So  far,  then,  as  Biblical  evidence  is  concerned,  we  gather  that 
written  records  in  pre-exilic  times  were  in  special  cases  engraved  on 
stone ;  but  more  commonly  written  in  ink  upon  a  roll  or  book  of 
papyrus  or  leather.  The  earliest  definite  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment in  a  'book'  of  writing  which  could  be  wiped  off,  and  was 
therefore  presumably  in  ink,  is  Ex.  32  ^^  (Moses'  prayer),  which,  of 
course,  does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  the  J  writer  (if  the 
passage  is  rightly  assigned  to  him)  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  supposed 
that  Moses  would  think  of  a  book  written  in  ink.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  J  may  be  embodying  an  oral  tradition  emanating  from  an  in- 
definitely earlier  period.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  use  of  clay  tablets  by  the  Israelites,  and  no  hint 
that  it  is  in  any  way  reminiscent  of  the  use  of  the  cuneiform  script 
in  early  times. 

If,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  allusion  in  the  story  of  Wenamon, 
papyrus  was  used  for  writing  in  Palestine  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C., 
it  is  at  any  rate  very  possible  that  the  use  of  the  alphabetic  script  may 

*  In  either  case,  the  terms  are  mobt  probably  used  metaphorically,  as  is  not 
obscurely  hinted  by  the  expression  '  stylus  of  a  man,'  i.e.  '  human  stylus,'  and  by 
V.3  which  refers  the  symbolism  to  the  begetting  of  a  son  who  is  to  be  named 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  The  gillayCm  of  v.'^  is  a  metaphor,  then,  for  'the 
prophetess'  of  v.'^,  who,  if  described  as  a  blank  page,  may  very  possibly  have 
been  Isaiah's  second  wife,  and  not  the  mother  of  She'ar-yashub  of  ch.  7 3.  On 
this  explanation,  the  want  of  apparent  connexion  between  the  symbolism  of  v.'^ 
and  that  olv.^  disappears ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  tiie  gilldyon 
was  a  metal  tablet  to  be  set  up  in  some  public  place,  or  that  the  expression 
hdret  ^^nos,  'stylus  of  a  man,'  means  an  ordinary  stylus  which  would  write 
'common    characters,    intelligible  to  all'    (as    strangely  explained    by   BDB. 

P-  3SS)- 

X  Heb.  'it  is  probably  connrcted  with  Bab.  liat/u,  which  usually  means 
'sceptre,'  but  also,  no  doubt,  'stylus'  (the  ideogram  which  expresses  it  may 
also  denote  '  scribe ').     The  cognate  verb  (jatdtu  means  '  to  cut  into. ' 
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have  been  well  diffused  throughout  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  How  far  the  art  of  writing  was  generally  understood  and 
practised,  or  had  only  been  mastered  by  a  class  of  specially  trained 
scribes,  we  cannot  say.  In  the  Gezer-calendar,  however,  in  which 
the  months  of  the  year  are  distinguished  by  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions with  which  they  were  associated  ('The  month  of  ingathering, 
the  month  of  sowing,  etc.'),  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we  have 
the  work  of  a  peasant-farmer  who  was  able  to  write  in  a  fair  and 
legible  hand ;  and  if  such  an  accomplishment  was  possible  for 
a  peasant  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  boy  captured  by 
Gide'on  some  three  or  four  centuries  earlier. 

The  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  alphabetic  script  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  well-diffused  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Judges 
is  as  much  as  this  note  is  concerned  to  argue.  The  question  how  far 
back  the  script  is  to  be  traced  is  a  much  wider  one,  and  is  bound  up 
with  the  problem  of  its  origin — a  problem  which  has  been  much 
debated,  and  upon  which  the  paucity  of  evidence  does  not  at  present 
permit  us  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be 
disputed  that  there  exist  a  few  traces  of  the  use  of  the  West  Semitic 
alphabet  at  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  documents  men- 
tioned on  pp.  253  f.  The  alphabetic  letters  discovered  by  Schumacher 
at  Megiddo  (cf.  Tell  el-Muteselltni,  p.  109)  are  dated  by  Kit.  {GVI?  i, 
p.  120)  between  the  sixteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  B.C.  Some  of 
the  signs  on  fragments  of  pottery  discovered  by  Bliss  at  Tell  el-Hasy 
(Lachish)  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  West  Semitic  letters 
(cf  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities^  chap,  ii.)  ;  and  it  is  at  least  highly 
doubtful  whether  they  can  be  dismissed  as  'owners'  marks'  merely. 
These  pot-sherds  were,  with  but  one  exception,  found  exclusively  in 
the  earliest  strata  of  the  mound,  dated  by  Bliss  not  later  than 
cir.  1600  B.C.* 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  West  Semitic  script,  few  if  any  scholars  at 
the  present  day  would  maintain  de  Rouge's  theory  which  attempted 

*  The  inscription  on  an  Egyptian  statute  of  Hathor,  discovered  by  Petrie  at 
Serabit  in  the  Sinai-peninsula  (cf.  Researches  in  Sirtai,  pp.  129  ff. ),  and  dated 
by  him  cir.  1500  B.C.,  was  discussed  by  Ball  in  PSBA.,  1908,  pp.  243  f. ,  who 
took  the  writing  as  an  early  form  of  Phoenician,  and  read  the  first  four  characters 
as  "inny, '  At/if ar.  The  publication  by  Gardiner  of  further  inscriptions  from  the 
same  locality  now  shows  that  the  characters  are  badly  written  Egyptian  hiero- 
glypliics  :  cf.  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archcrology,  iii.  (1916),  pp.  1-21.  Gardiner 
attempts  to  prove  that  these  signs  are  the  prototypes  of  an  early  Semitic  alphabet 
of  Egyptian  origin,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  supposed  occurrence  of  HpyS, 
Bdalath,  'Mistress' — the  title  of  the  goddess — which  recurs  in  several  of  the 
inscriptions  (reading  from  left  to  right,  or  from  top  to  bottom) ;  but  his  theory, 
though  supported  by  Cowley  and  Sayce,  depends  too  much  upon  assumption  to 
carry  weight  as  a  plausible  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet. 
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to  trace  it  to  the  Egyptian  hieratic  character.  The  theory  of  an 
origin  from  the  Babylonian,  or  rather  Sumerio-Akkadian,  hnear 
script  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  has  been 
maintained  by  Ball,  Hommel,  Winckler,  and  others.  In  favour  of 
this  theory  many  attractive  arguments  have  been  adduced,*  though 
in   the   present  state  of  our   knowledge   these   cannot    be   claimed 

*  Cf.  especially  Ball,  The  Origin  of  the  Phcenician  Alphabet,  PSBA.,  1893, 
pp.  392-408  ;  reproduced  in  revised  and  abridged  form  in  Light  frotn  the  East, 
pp.  232-238.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instances  of  close  resemblance  in  form 
and  j(7««()?  between  the  linear  Babylonian  and  West  Semitic  characters  are  the 
following.  The  Sumerian  sign  ZI,  ZIDA,  ZIDE,  Bab.  Zttu  (cf.  Heb.  Sdde, 
Greek  TirjTo)  probably  represents  a  flowering  reed.  There  being  no  onsistent 
differentiation  between  z  and  s  in  old  Babylonian,  the  difference  between  the  West 
Semitic  sounds  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  taking  the  upper  part  (flower)  of 
the  reed  for  T,  and  the  lower  part  (a  leaf)  for  V.  The  Sumerian  sign  GAM 
(meaning,  according  to  Babylonian  lexicographers  kadadu  'to  bow  down,'  and 
representing  some  bowed  or  bent  object,  conceivably  a  broken  reed)  is  practically 
identical  in  form  with  the  West  Semitic  Gimel.  Gimcl  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Td/j./j.a,  a  form  of  the  name  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  an 
original  FapiXa  (as  suggested  by  Bevan,  EB.  5360),  but  rather  represents  a  more 
primitive  form  of  the  name :  cf.  Ar.  (^hn.  But  the  Sumerian  GAM  may  also 
have  been  pronounced  GAMMA:  cf.  DUG,  DUGGA  ;  IL,  ILLA  ;  etc.  The 
Heb.  name  Gimel  'camel'  may  then  be  taken  to  be  a  later  modification  of  the 
name  GAM,  due  at  once  to  the  similarity  in  sound  and  to  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  the  sign  to  the  head  and  neck  of  a  camel.  If  the  names  Tifjra, 
Tdfi/xa  really  find  their  origin  not  in  West  Semitic  but  in  Sumerio-Akkadian,  the 
linear  Babylonian  theory  of  the  alphabet  may  well  be  regarded  to  be  as  good  as 
proved. 

We  can,  of  course,  argue  nothing  from  such  names  of  the  alphabet  as  happen 
to  be  Semitic  words  of  known  meaning  ;  since  these  may  conceivably  have  been 
bestowed  at  a  relatively  late  date  in  the  history  of  the  alphabet  (we  have  already 
argued  that  the  name  Gimel  is  probably  later  than  G.'\M  or  GAMMA).  Thus 
the  fact  that  T  bears  the  name  Res  '  head,'  and  not  the  Cana'anite  or  Hebrew 
name  JRos,  while  it  suggests  the  Bab.  resit,  is  more  probably  to  be  explained  from 
the  Aram,  resd  ;  the  fact  being  well  established  that  it  was  the  Aramaean  develop- 
ment of  the  alphabet  which  was  the  parent  of  the  Hebrew  square  character — the 
k'th&bh  ^assdri  '  Assyrian  (i.e.  Mesopotamian)  script ' — rather  than  the  Phoenician 
development  which  resulted  in  the  Samaritan  script.  'FQ,  the  Greek  form  of 
Jies,  may  be  compared  with  Ar.  Rd,  and  with  Sumerian  RU,  the  name  of  the 
triangular  character  wliich  is  practically  identical  wth  the  early  West  Semitic 
"1  Ri^.  But  the  Sumerian  sign  for  RU  may  also  bear  the  value  DA,  just  as 
*!  J?es  and  1  Daleth  are  nearly  identical  in  form  in  early  West  Semitic — a  fact 
which  suggests  that  "1  and  T  may  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  also  that  DA 
(for  DAL?  cf.  Ar.  Dal)  may  have  been  the  original  name  for  the  latter  letter, 
this  being  later  on  semiticized  into  the  word  of  known  meaning  Daleth  '  door.' 

A  point  in  favour  of  the  linear  Babylonian  theory  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  we  have  actual  evidence,  in  the  old  Persian  cuneiform 
writing,  of  the  utilization  of  the  cuneiform  script  for  alphabetic  purposes.  On 
the  manner  in  whicii  the  syllabary  may  have  been  gradually  adopted  so  as  to 
form  an  alphabet,  cf.  Ball,  op.  cit.,  and  also  the  facts  which  we  have  noticed 
above  (p.  257)  as  to  the  simplification  of  the  syllabary  by  a  Cana'anite  scribe  cir. 
1400  B.C. 
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actually  to  amount  to  a  demonstration.  Most  recently  Sir  Arthur 
Evans  has  attempted  to  prove  {Scripta  Minoa,  vol.  i.  1909)  that  the 
Minoan  script  discovered  by  him  in  his  excavations  at  Knossos  in 
Crete  is  closely  connected  with  the  West  Semitic  alphabet ;  and  this 
writer  therefore  argues  for  a  Mediterranean  origin  for  the  alphabet, 
holding  it  to  have  been  introduced  into  Canaan  by  the  Philistines 
and  other  kindred  sea-peoples  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Palestine 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries  B.C. 
This  theory  assumes  the  doubtful  position  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  use  of  the  alphabetic  script  in  Cana'an  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.  ;  and,  while  ignoring  the  striking  parallels,  both  in  for/it 
and  sound,  between  the  linear  Babylonian  and  certain  of  the  West 
Semitic  letters,  draws  similar  parallels  between  the  Minoan  and 
West  Semitic  scripts  based  on  form  only,  the  value  of  the  Minoan 
characters  being  at  present  undetermined.*  Evans  also  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  possibiHty  that  such  resemblances  as  may  be  traced 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Semitic  scripts  may  con- 
ceivably be  due  to  a  common  dependence,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
upon  linear  Babylonian.  % 

8.  29-32.  R'"s  introduction  to  the  story  of  Abimelech. 

This  short  section  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  story  of 
Abimelech  contained  in  ch.  9.  As  is  noticed  elsewhere  (cf.  p.  268), 
ch.  9,  though  derived  from  the  old  composite  narrative  and  forming 
part  of  RJ'^'s  history  of  the  Judges,  must  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
book  by  R"^-,  who  substituted  the  short  summary  8  '^"^°  in  place  of  it. 
We  infer  therefore  that  the  story  of  Abimelech,  together  with  chs. 
16-21,  was  re-inserted  into  the  book  by  the  final  editor  R'' ;  and  if 
this  is  so,  this  editor  must  have  been  responsible  for  8  ^''■^'-  introducing 
ch.  9,  apart  from  which  the  information  which  these  verses  contain 
is  superfluous  to  the  narrative.  The  phraseology  of  8  ^"'^^  points  to 
the  influence  of  P  :   cf.  \y\i   ^nV*  'that  came  out  of  his  loins,'  an 

expression  elsewhere  (Gen.  46  ^s,  Ex.  i  *  f)  peculiar  to  P  ;  n^'ltS  n3''b'3 

'in  a  good  old  age,'  Gen.  15^^  (late  editorial  interpolation).  Gen. 
258  P,  I  Chr.  29281. 

*  This  criticism  applies  equ.illy  to  Petrie's  recently  published  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  the  alphabet,  by  survival,  out  of  a  large  and  widely  diffused  signary 
which  had,  according  to  him,  its  origin  in  prehistoric  Egypt,  and  drew  accretions 
from  the  whole  of  the  nearer  East  {The  Formation  of  the  Alphabet,  1912,  pub- 
lished as  Vol.  III.  of  The  British  School  of  Archcsology  in  Egypt  Study  Series). 
The  theory  really  shows  how  deceptive  arguments  from  form  are  when  divorced 
from  value. 

X  Thus,  to  take  one  illustration  only,  the  coincidence  (if  such  it  be)  is  at  any 
rate  very  remarkable  that  the  Cypriote  sign  PA,  noted  by  Evans  {op.  cit.  p.  i, 
«3  ;  p.  71,  no.  4)  and  compared  by  him  with  the  same  sign  in  Minoan,  is  absolutely 
identical  in  form  and  bears  the  value  PA  in  Sumerio-Akkadian. 
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29.  R'"  (E)  And  Jerubba'al  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in 
his  house.     30.  And  Gide'on  had  seventy  sons,  that  came  out  of 

Naturally  R^  must  have  been  dependent  for  his  /ac/s  upon  the 
original  narrative  introductory  to  the  story  of  Abimelech.  This 
probably  belonged,  like  the  main  narrative  of  cA.  9,  to  E  ;  notice  the 
name  Jerubba'al  in  v.-^,  as  in  ck.  9i-2.5a.5b.i6.19.24.57_ 

8.  29.  wen/  ard  dwelt.,  etc.  Logically,  we  should  have  expected 
this  fact  to  have  been  narrated  before  the  account  of  the  making  of 
the  Ephod  in  vv."^^^^.  There  is  a  reason,  however,  for  the  order 
of  events.  The  Israelites  {v."^"')  ask  Gide'on  to  become  their  king. 
He  refuses  this  (7'.^'),  but  at  the  same  time  takes  the  opportunity 
(z/.^*)  of  asking  for  the  ear-rings  of  their  spoil ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
this  should  immediately  be  followed  by  the  account  of  the  use  to 
which  the  gold  was  put,  and  the  abuse  which  the  Ephod  became.  It 
is  not  until  these  facts  have  been  narrated  that  the  writer  gets  the 
opportunity  of  stating  that  (instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
kingship)  the  hero  retired  into  private  life,  which  is  what  the  state- 
ment of  7/.-^  'he  went  and  dwelt  in  his  home'  (or,  as  suggested 
by  Bu.,  'in"'3^  3K^*1  'and  returned  to  his  home')  amounts  to;  and 

■•  ;  T  T- 

this  reference  is  a  natural  introduction  to  the  account  of  his  becoming 
the  founder  of  a  large  family  {vv?^-'^^).  To  conclude,  therefore,  that 
v.'-^  'stands  singularly  out  of  place'  (Mo.),  and  '  originally  closed  the 
narrative  in  t'z/. '"^,  or  that  in  v/t/.^"^^'  (Cooke)  entirely  misses  the 
point.  The  verse  might  immediately  have  followed  7/.-',  but  could 
not  have  preceded  it. 

30.  seventy  sons.  The  same  number  is  given  for  the  sons  of  Ahab, 
2  Kgs.  10  ^  The  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  the  Judge  Abdon  are 
said  to  have  been  seventy  in  all,  Judg.  12".  In  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  erected  by  Bar-rekub,  king  of  Ya'di,  in  honour  of  his 
father  Panammu  (cf.  p.  173)  it  is  stated  that  seventy  brethren  (or 
kinsmen)  of  Panammu's  father  Bar-sur  perished  in  an  insurrection. 
Adoni-sedek  boasted  that  he  had  seventy  captive  kings  picking  up 
crumbs  under  his  table,  Judg.  i  ^.  We  can  only  conclude  that  in  all 
ihese  cases  seventy  represents  a  large  round  number. 

that  came  out  0/ his  loins.  Heh. ydre/eh  (properly  'hip'  or  'thigh') 
is  here  used  of  the  seat  of  procreative  power  :  so  also  (in  addition  to 
the  other  occurrences  of  the  same  phrase,  cited  above)  in  the  phrase 
(preparatory  to  the  calling  for  a  specially  solemn  oath)  '  Put  thy 
hand  under  my  ydre/ch,'  Gen.  24^'' J,  47 -"J  f,  where  the  reference  is 
probably  'to  an  oath  by  the  genital  organs,  as  emblems  of  the  life- 
giving  power  of  the  deity — a  survival  of  primitive  religion' :  Skinner, 
Genesis  (/CC),  p.  341.  The  force  of  the  expression  as  used  in  our 
passage  is  that  these  sons  belonged  to  Gideon's  clan  l>y  male  descent., 
in  contrast  to  Abimelech,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  who  belonged 
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his  loins  :  for  he  had  many  wives.  31.  And  his  concubine  who 
was  in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him  a  son  ;  and  he  made  his 
name  Abimelech,  32.  And  Gide'on  the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joash  his 
father,  in  'Ophrah  Tof^  the  Abi'ezrites. 

by  birth  to  the  clan  of  Ids  mother :  cf.  note  ad  loc.  Robertson  Smith 
remarks  that  the  t&rxn/ahid '  thigh '  denotes  a  clan  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  and  elsewhere  in  Arabic  literature,  and  contrasts  it  with 
l>a/n  'belly'  or  'womb'  which  is  similarly  used;  arguing  that  'the 
'•thigh"  or  clan  of  male  descent,  stands  over  against  the  "belly"  or 
clan  of  mother's  blood' :  cf.  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  early  Arabia^ 
p.  38. 

31.  his  concubine^  etc.  The  connexion  was  not,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  an  irregular  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
marriage  of  a  type  well  known  among  the  early  Arabians,  in  which 
the  wife  does  not  become  the  chattel  or  property  of  her  husband,  but 
is  known  as  his  sadika*  or  'female  friend,'  and  remains  with  her 
own  clan,  being  visited  by  her  husband  from  time  to  time.  Samson's 
marriage  with  his  Philistine  wife  {ch.  14)  was  very  possibly  of  the 
same  character.  In  such  cases,  the  children  of  the  marriage  belong 
to  the  wife's  clan — a  fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
events  related  in  ch.  9  :  cf  note  on  z*.  ^  '  your  bone,  etc'  On  sadika- 
marriage,  cf  Robertson  Smith,  op.  cit.  supra,  pp.  93  ff. 

he  made  his  name.  Heb.  "'UD^j'-nN  Db^l,  lit.  'he  set  or  appointed 
his  name.'  This  somewhat  peculiar  usage  (in  place  of  the  normal 
{<-iP*l  'he  called')  is  seen  again  in  2  Kgs.  17^',  Neh.  9'  ;  cf  Dan.  i  ~. 

Abimelech.  The  name,  which  probably  means  'the  (divine)  king  is 
father'  {sc.  of  th";  bearer  of  the  name)  is  borne  by  the  king  of  Gerar 
in  Gen.  20  ^"E,  26 1"- J.  Abi-milki  (^  which  is  identical)  is  the  name 
of  the  governor  of  Tyre  who  figures  in  the  T.A.  Letters  cir.  1400  B.C., 
and  of  a  prince  of  Arvad  who  was  tributary  to  Ashurbanipal :  KB.  ii. 
pp.  172  f.  On  the  use  of  the  element  Me'lekh  or  3Iilk  in  proper 
names,  cf.  KA  T.^  pp.  469  fF.  ;  Baethgen,  Beiirdge,  pp.  37  fif.  ;  Gray, 
Hebrew  Proper  Names,  pp.  115  ff.  ;  La.,  ERS."^  pp.  loi  ff. 

32.  in  'Ophrah,  etc.  Reading  Dlpya  in  place  of  the  Absolute 
form  msy;-!  Ii].     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  original  narrative 

may  have  ri;ad  'in'Ophrah'  simply,  and  that  the  definition  'of  the 
Abi'ezrites'  was  added  subsequently  as  a  gloss  from  7/.^*,  without 
altering  ms.U3  into  the  Construct  State. 

*  The  form  siddka  given  by  Cooke  is  unknown  in  this  sense.  He  seems  to 
be  making  a  cor  fusion  with  saddk,  which  denotes  a  gift  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife  on  the  occasion  of  marriage. 
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;^^.  R^'^  And,  when  Gideon  was  dead,  the  children  of  Israel 
turned  back,  and  went  a  whoring  after  the  Ba'als,  and  made 
Ba'al-berith  their  god.  34.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  not 
remember  Yahweh  their  god,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  all  their  enemies  round  about.  35.  And  they  did 
not  show  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubba'al  (Gide'on),  accord- 
ing to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had  shown  to  Israel. 

8.   33-35.  /i^^'s  summary  in  place  of  the  siory  of  Abimelech. 

These  verses,  which  are  clearly  marked  by  their  phraseology  as 
due  to  R'^^,  give  a  summary  account  of  Israel's  apostasy  based  upon 
ch.  9  (cf.  z/z/,  ^st.sfia-)^  j^fifi  evidently  intended  to  take  its  place  ;  since,  if 
ch.  9  had  stood  in  R'''-'s  book,  such  a  summary  would  have  been 
superfluous.     Cf.  further  Introd.  to  ch.  9. 

8.  33.  when  Gideon  was  dead.  Cf.  2 ^-^^ E,  2 1^,  4 *  R"^-.  According 
to  the  main  editor's  philosophy  of  history,  apostasy  regularly  follows 
after  the  death  of  a  judge. 

went  a  whori?tg.     Cf.  2  ^^  note. 

the  Baals.     Cf.  2 '^  note. 

Ba'al-bcrith.  Cf.  9^.  The  title  means  'Lord  or  owner  of  the 
covenant'  In  9**^  El-berith,  '  God  of  the  covenant,'  is  used.  Whether 
this  deity  was  thought  to  preside  over  a  league  of  Cana'anite  cities, 
or  whether  the  'covenant'  was  between  him  and  his  worshippers, 
cannot  be  determined.     Cf.  Cheyne,  EB.  404  for  different  views. 

Ba'al-berith,  according  to  ch.  9,  was  the  local  Ba'al  of  the  Cana'anites 
at  Shechem.  This  narrative,  whence  R'^'*  derives  his  information, 
says  nothing  about  a  general  defection  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
Ba'al  ;  the  fact  being  quite  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
were  Cana'anites.,  and  that  Abimelech  obtained  and  held  sway  over 
them  in  virtue  of  his  Cana'anite  descent.     Cf.  p.  267 

35.  did  7tot  show  kindness.,  etc.  A  summary  reference  to  the  facts 
narrated  in  9 '  -'.  Here  again  R"^-  misses  the  point  of  the  narrative, 
and  assumes  that  the  execution  of  Jerubba'al's  seventy  sons  and  the 
appointment  of  Abimelech  as  king  were  due  to  the  Israelites.  ^ 

ferubbdal  {Gide'on).  K^'  (or  possibly  some  later  hand)  adds  tK" 
name  Gide'on  in  order  to  make  the  fact  clear  that  the  two  nameF> 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  man.     Cf.  the  similar  insertion  in  7  ^  >' 

9.  1-57.    The  story  of  Abimelech. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  quoted  throughout  the  hook,  cf.  H.  Winckler, 
AF.\.  (1893)  pp.  59-62. 

This  ancient  narrative  is  of  tlie  highest  interest  on  account  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  early  stages  of 
Israel's  occupation  of  Cana'an.  After  the  death  of  Gide'on  or  Jerub- 
ba'al,  the  hegemony  which  he  had  exercised  over  his  own  clan  at 
'Ophrah  and  (as  we  gather  from  this  narrative)  over  the  neighbouring 
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Cana'anite  city  of  Shechem,  passed  in  natural  r 
Thus  we  see  Israelite  and  Cana'anite  living  si'' 
ship  of  mutual  toleration  if  not  of  friendshi 
sufferers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Midi 
when  a  deliverer  such  as  Jerubba'al  ari-  o  his  fan..  , 

willing  to  recognize  his  right  to  exerci'-  ae  by  side  in  a  relation- 
or  government.  Distinctions  of  r-  p.  Both  races  alike  are 
obliterated,  as  subsequent  events  '  .anites  from  without ;  and. 
by  birth,  is  wholly  Cana'anite  ses,  both  races  thereafter  an 
He  uses  his  racial  connexio  ^e  some  form  of  chieftainship 

clan  at  Shechem  in  his  o-  ace  are,  however,  by  no  rneans 
(with  one  exception)  all  prove.  Abimelech,  half-Cana  anite 
were  Israelites,  and  ser  j  by  tribal  custom  :  cf.  nofe  on  7'.l 
the  neighbouring  di?  -ns  to  incite  the  members  of  his  mother's 
prince 'over  Israel' '  •^■i  favour;  and  by  their  aid  he  wipes  out 
Israel  at  this  time  r  the  other  sons  of  Jerubba'al  who  by  birth 
that  the  authority -ures  a  short-lived  kingship  over  Shechem  and 
local.  The  fact  "ct.  The  statement  (x'.-^)  that  Abimelech  was 
under  Abimelef^ems  to  belong  to  the  point  of  view  which  regards 
but  it  is  cleans  already  forming  an  organic  unity,  and  supposes 
fails  to  pay  exercised  by  the  Judges  was  general,  and  not  simply 
Cana'anite,  -fiat  Israelites  as  well  as  Cana' anites  were  included 
his  local  kWs  sway  is,  as  Mo.  notices,  to  be  inferred  from  v.^^ ; 
Evidenc<-hat  the  framer  of  the  narrative  misses,  or  at  least 
noticed  ire  regard  to,  the  fact  that  Abimelech  was  essentially  a 
growth  fio  used  his  Cana'anite  connexions  in  order  to  secure 
traced  '.ship.* 

spirit  t  of  the  employment  of  more  than  one  source  may  be 

these  'le  middle  part  of  the  narrative.     As  Mo.  points  out,  the 

ever    lostilities  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem  is 

Ga'i  two  distinct  causes.     According  to  t/.-',  God  sends  an  evil 

the  'veen  Abimelech  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem,  which  causes 

thu^r  to  deal  treacherously  with  their  ruler.     In  vv.^*^'"^^,  how- 

no*-ew  situation  is  created  by  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  one 

a  aid  his  family.     These  new-comers  stir  up  the  racial  pride  of 

blue-blooded  Shechemites  against  the  half-breed  Abimelech,  and 

s  foster  a  revolt.     Clearly  this  second  cause  is  distinct  from,  and 

i  cumulative  upon,  the  first.     In  v.-^^  it  is  stated  that  Abimelech 

is  informed  of  the  treacherous  aggressions  of  the  Shechemites ; 

id  the  expectation  is  created  that  he  will  immediately  take  action. 

nstead  of  this,  however,  the  narrative  of  Ga'al  intervenes,  and  is 

ontinued   down   to   ■z/." ;    at  which   point,  after  Ga'al's   defeat  by 

ibimelech  and  subsequent  expulsion  from  Shechem,  he  disappears 

rom  the  narrative,  which  is  now  concerned  {vv^^  "•)  with  the  reprisals 

aken  by  Abimelech  upon  the  Shechemites  as  a  whole. 

*  Cooke  misapprehends  this  point  when  he  states  (p.  98)  that  'at  Shechem 
le  native  Canaanites  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  yet  there  was  a  sufficiently 
trong  Israelite  element  in  the  place  to  raise  Abimelech  to  the  position  of  ruler.' 
'et  he  rightly  recognizes  (p.  97)  that,  in  the  sadika  marriage,  'the  children 
smained  with  their  mother  and  belonged  to  her  tribe,'  and  that  '  the  narrative 
sems  to  imply  that  the  woman  was  a  Canaaniie '  (p.  97). 
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that  v.^^^\  'and  they  told  Abimelech,'  repeats  v^^\ 

nelech,'  with  but  trifling  variation.     We  may 

^   main   narrative,   interrupted  after  v."^^^,  is 

Probably  v.^'^\  'And,  on  the  morrow,  the 

"^Id,'  represents  the  redactor's  attempt  to 

.t  will  be  I  -ontinuation  of  the  Ga'al-narrative.     It 

'and  it  was  told  Abu.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  city,'— an  event 

plausibly  infer  that   the  ^^  ^^^  ^    .  ^.^  Abimelech  had  laid 

resumed  by  R^^  \nv.'^-\ 

people  went  out  into  the  fiL  Ga'al-narrative  contained  in 

make  what  follows  read  as  a  c  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  narrative 

anticipates  7/.«^     the  people  c.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  additions 

which  clearly  took  place  after^  ai.  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^   ^^^^ 

his  ambush  as  recorded  m  v.  ■  • . 

We  conclude,  then,  with  Mo.,  that  the  ^^  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

7/.;.2«-«is  derived  from  a  distmct  source.  ^^  ^ 

appears  to  be  homogeneous  ;  '^^d,  except  .         .^^^  ^^^^^-  P-     ^    .^ 
(cf.    «./..   on   vv}--    ..-),    --yjf/'^^^  .nlv  occurs  else- 

supposes,  from  a  smgle  ancient  ^^^^^^-  bond-maid '  v.  i« 

The  source  of  the  mam  narrative  appears  to  ^mohasis 

the  name   Terubbaal,  which  elsewhere   belongs        ,  the  emphasis 
W;/."r'God,'  and  not  '  Yahweh,'  vvJ--^-^^ ;     -       -'th  .ts  due 
imegL'  (D^onni  nOSl)  ...-■-,  a  phrase  which  c      -Terence  is 
vSe  (in  reversed  order)  in  Josh.  24"  E;  ^ama     .    d  to  J  ;  but 
T's  phrase  is  sip/^M  in  the  same  sense)  ;  and,  generally    character- 
lid  upon  the  moral  that  wickedness  is  sure  to  meet    of  notice. 
?r,.       If  ^7/i-25.«.57   were   derived  from  E,  the     occasion 
STralth^  the  Ga  al-fragment,  ...-",  may  have  belonge  s  again 

:     h-:  we  have  no  direct  evidence  ^-^^^^^^^^ t  woX  "^^^^  and 
istic  of  J   appear  altogether  to  be^ack-|;I  J  ^^^^^^^ 

however,  that  the  f^P--^^  °  .",^d^,^°;  '^Jon  T^'SD)  occuxThat 
<;prveth'  Qit.  'a3  thy  hand  shall  tind,    |  •    sn*'-" 
rr'  m     oT  ('then  do  as  occasion  serveth')  whtch  belongs  ^.ich 
Ch    Q    like  chs    16-21,  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  hand  of  R  he 
cleaV'dd   not   enter   into    his  pragmatic  scheme,  as   oum,,^ 
chlh  "  and  worked  out  in  the  histories  of  the    major   Judges      . 
R^ai  'the"  story  before  him  in  the  earher  composite  narra.e^^^^^ 
he  employed  (the  work  of  R^"^)  is  proved,  however,  by  the  fac^  that 
knew   it,   and   composed   a   short   summary   (.A.    8       ) JJ'''^ 
tTded  to  take  it^  place.     For  ^:^^^^^-:-^  ^s  ^ 

being  a  divinely  aPP«-^^^^\^f^|\  J^^^i^j:  ^hilosophy^f  histor^^ 
had  no  interest  m  connexion  with  K     sreu  V         ^  ^f      ostas 

except  as  illustrating  (from  his  P°'"^ /^  Jj^^^Jj^f  ^  re-insertio 
which  could  fitly  be  summarized  m  a  few  s^"^^"^f^^;^/ ^f/J^  ,^^  ^^. 
of  the  story  into  the  Book  of  ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

i^Jh^rr^ri^Lrrto^;;^^ 

_ ,>..     „.,A  Mr.   to  nrc 


Hu.,  and  No.  to  pre 


*  The  aue,npls  which  have  he.n  n.ade  by  ^i-^.r    1..    aju^  N c.    o^  prj 
a  mo.-,  detailed  analysis  are  not  convincng  ;  any  >  --    ^an 
irthnt  the  whole  narrative  is  derived  from  a  smgle  sou.ce. 
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9.  I.  E  And  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubba'al  went  to 
Shechem  unto  his  mother's  brethren,  and  spake  unto  them  and 
unto  all  the  clan  of  the  house  of  his  mother's  father,  saying, 


9.  I.  Shechem.  The  Roman  Flavia  Neapolis,  and  the  modern 
Nablus,*  situated  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fertile  valley 
which  runs  east  and  west  between  Mt.  'Ebal  on  the  north  and  Mt. 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  forming  an  easy  pass  between  the  maritime  plain 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  Placed  at  a  point  at  which  many  important 
roads  converge,  the  city  must  always  have  exercised  considerable 
importance  :  cf  Smith,  HG.  pp.  332  ff.  The  name  Shechem,  de- 
noting shoulder.,  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  the  city  on  the 
watershed,  1870  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

The  early  history  of  the  relations  between  Israelites  and  Cana'anites 
at  Shechem  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  city  was  occupied, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ancestors  of  Israel  west  of  Jordan,  by  the 
Cana'anite  clan  of  the  B'^ne-Hamor.  The  natural  advantages  which 
it  enjoyed  rendered  it  the  principal  city  of  Central  Palestine,  and  the 
earliest  Israelite  clans  (the  Patriarchs)  gravitated  thither  on  their 
arrival  in  Cana'an,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  B^ne-Hamor  (Gen.  I2^''' J,  33I*  P,  33  ^^-^^  E).  These  relations 
were  broken  by  the  treacherous  aggressions  of  the  Sime'on  and  Levi 
clans  (Gen.  34  1),  which  seem  to  have  provoked  such  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  Cana'anites  of  the  district  as  decimated  and  dispersed 
these  Israelite  clans,  the  remnant  of  them  seeking  refuge  in  other 
parts  of  the  land  (Gen.  49"  J).  On  the  arrival  of  the  Joseph-clans 
in  Cana'an  and  their  settlement  under  Joshua',  Shechem  lay  within 
the  district  which  they  overspread.  North  Israelite  tradition  recorded 
that  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  brought  up  from  Egypt  and  buried  in 
a  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  B^ne- 
Hamor  (Gen.  3318  E,  50-^-2''  E,  Ex.  1319  E,  Josh.  2422  E) ;  and 
according  to  a  later  tradition  (Josh.  24  ^  E^)  Shechem  appears  as  the 
rallying-place  of  'all  the  tribes  of  Israel'  on  the  occasion  of  Joshua''s 
farewell  charge.  Thus  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  early  relations  between  the  Joseph-tribes  and  the  B'^ne-Hamor 
were  of  a  friendly  character.  We  find,  however,  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  Shechem  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Bene-Hamor,  the 
burghers  or  free-born  'owners  of  Shechem'  (DDtJ^  v^?)  clearly 
belonging  to  this  Cana'anite  clan  :  cf  9  2*  note.    The  services  rendered 

*  With  Nablus  as  the  .Arabized  form  of  Neapohs,  cf.  Ytrabhis  for  Hierapolis. 

%  This  narrative  is  clearly  a  thinly-veiled  description  of  tribal  relations  between 
Israelites  and  Cana'anites,  at  first  friendly,  then  hostile.  The  two  sources 
employed  in  the  chapter  bear  respectively  the  characteristics  of  J  and  P  ;  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  correlating  the  J  narrative  with  the  main 
document  T  :  cf.  Skinner,  Genesis  (/CC),  pp.  417  f. 
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2.  '  Prithee  speak  in  the  ears  of  all  the  citizens  of  Shechem, 
"  Which  is  better  for  you,  that  seventy  men  should  rule  over 
you,  even  all  the  sons  of  Jerubba'al,  or  that  one  man  should  rule 
over  you?     Remember  also  that  I   am  your  bone   and   your 

by  Jerubba'al  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  Midianite  pest  benefited 
Israelite  and  Cana'anite  alike,  and  the  B'^ne-Hamor  at  Shechem  were 
thereafter  willing  to  acquiesce  in  Israelite  predominance  in  the  district 
as  represented  by  Jerubba'al  and  his  sons.  Abimelech's  rise  to  power 
was  achieved  through  the  stirring  up  of  racial  antipathies  between 
Cana'anite  and  Israelite  ;  but  the  pure-blooded  B^ne-Hamor  were  not 
able  for  long  to  acquiesce  in  the  domination  of  the  half-bred  upstart 
ruler,  and  the  friction  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Shechem,  as  related  in  our  narrative. 

When  next  we  hear  of  Shechem,  it  is  an  Israelite  town  in  possession 
of  the  Joseph-tribes,  and  still  holds  the  position  of  importance  which 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  its  physical  advantages  ;  so  that  it  appears 
in  I  Kgs.  12^  as  the  city  to  which  'all  Israel'  resorts  in  order  to 
anoint  a  successor  to  Solomon.  The  tradition  in  Gen.  48^^  E — 
where  the  aged  Israel  on  his  death-bed  bequeaths  to  Joseph  one 
sJwulder  (Heb.  Shechem)  above  his  brethren,  which  he  claims  to 
have  captured  from  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  his  sword  and  with 
his  bow — may  have  arisen  no  earlier  than  the  time  of  David  or 
Solomon,  as  a  northern  Israelite  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  most  favoured  spot  in  Canaan  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Joseph-tribes — a  special  gift  made  by  the  common  father  of  the 
Israelite  clans  to  his  most  favoured  son.  The  contrast,  however, 
with  the  other  E  tradition  noticed  above — which  speaks  of  rights  at 
Shechem  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  B'^ne-Hamor — is  very 
striking — and  indeed  inexplicable.     Cf.  further  Introd.  p  cxi. 

The  fact  that  Shechem  was  not  easily  defensible  against  an  outside 
foe  rendered  it  unsuitable  as  the  capital  of  the  organized  kingdom  of 
Northern  Israel ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  'Omri  built  Samaria 
on  a  site  five  miles  to  the  north-west  which  his  military  eye  selected 
as  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  fortified  capital  city. 

2.  the  citizens  of  Shechem.    Heb.  'tJ'  ^pya  Ht.  the  tf7i'«i?rj- of  Shechem. 

The  same  term  is  used  of  the  citizens  of  Jericho  (Josh.  24 "  E),  of 
the  high  places  of  Arnon  (Num.  21^8  E*),  of  Gibe' ah  (Judg.  20^), 
of  Ke  ilah  (i  Sam.  23  "i^)^  ^nd  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  (2  Sam.  21  '2). 

your  bone  and  your  flesh.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  Gen. 
29 'M,    2   Sam.   5  J,  19 12.13  (ijji.'i.u).  cf.  Gen.  2^3  J.     As  belonging  to 

*  Here,  however,  $j  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  We  need  a  verb  in  place 
of  vy3 — possibly  mys  ' //  (the  fire)  hath  consumed  the  high  places,  etc' 
cn  KaX  KO.Tiiri.iv  seems  to  have  read  nyp3  or  y?3ni. 
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flesh." '  3.  So  his  mother's  brethren  spoke  concerning  him  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  citizens  of  Shechem  all  these  words  :  and  their 
heart  inclined  after  Abimelech,  for  they  said,  '  He  is  our 
brother.'  4.  And  they  gave  him  seventy  shekels  of  silver  from 
the  temple  of  Ba'al-berith ;  and  Abimelech  hired  therewith 
worthless  and  reckless  men,  and  they  followed  him.  5.  And  he 
came  unto  his  father's  house  at  'Ophrah,  and  slew  his  brethren 
the  sons  of  Jerubba'al,  even  seventy  men,  upon  one  stone  :  but 
Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubba'al  was  left,  because  he  hid 
himself. 

6.  And    all    the    citizens    of   Shechem    and    all    Beth-millo 

his  mother's  clan  and  not  to  his  father's  (of.  8^'  note  on  'his  concu- 
bine, etc.'),  Abimelech  could  claim  that  he  was  of  one  race  with  the 
Shechemites  (the  B'^ne-Hamor ;  cf.  v.^^),  in  contrast  to  Jerubba'al's 
other  seventy  sons  who  were  of  Israelite  descent  (cf.  8  ^^  note  on  '  that 
came  out  of  his  loins '). 

4.  frotn  the  temple^  etc.  The  temple,  like  that  at  Jerusalem  (cf. 
I  Kgs.  7^',  142^,  15'*,  a/.),  contained  a  treasury  in  which  were  ac- 
cumulated the  gifts  and  fees  of  worshippers.  Possibly  also  it  may 
have  been  the  repository  of  public  treasure  :  cf.  the  oTrio-^dSo^of  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  aerarium  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at 
Rome  (cited  by  Stu.). 

Bdal-bcrith.     Cf.  8^3  note. 

worthless.     Heb.  reki?n,  lit.  'empty.'     Cf.  ch.  11^  note. 

reckless.  Heb.  pdh^zim,  a  participial  form,  occurs  once  again  in 
Zeph.  3  * ;  a  cognate  subs.  paJfzuth  is  found  in  Jer.  23  ^2  f  ;  and 
subs,  pdhaz  in  Gen.  49*  f.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said  of  Re'uben 
that  he  is  '/J//(^^  ("wantonness,"  i.e.  "wanton"  or  "unbridled")  like 
water.'  The  cognate  root  in  An  means  'to  be  insolent,'  and  in  Aram, 
'to  be  lascivious' — facts  which  suggest  that  the  original  idea  may 
have  been  to  overpass  bounds,  be  uncontrolled  (cf.  the  comparison 
with  water).     Cf.  Hiph'll  hiphhlz  in  Ecclus.  8'-,  19 -. 

5.  upon  one  stone.  The  statement  (repeated  in  7/.'^)  is  striking. 
Possibly  the  stone  may  have  been  the  official  place  of  execution.  The 
great  stone  used  by  Saul  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  conformity 
with  sacrificial  rule  (i  Sam.  14 ^^f)  js  compared  by  Mo.,  who  thinks 
that  'the  very  conformity  to  the  precautions  taken  in  slaughtering 
animals  in  the  open  field  shows  that  the  motive  was  to  dispose  of  the 
blood,  in  which  was  the  life  of  his  victims,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
should  give  him  no  further  trouble.  It  is  an  instructive  instance  of 
the  power  of  animistic  superstitions.' 

6.  Beth-tiiillo.  Cf.  v.^.  A  place  of  this  name  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  is  mentioned  in  2  Kgs.  1220,  ^21      i-^e  Millo  at  Jerusalem 
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assembled  themselves  together,  and  went  and  made  Abimelech 
king  by  the  terebinth  of  ''the  standing-stone''  which  was  in 
Shechem.  7.  And  men  told  Jotham,  and  he  went  and  stood  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried, 
and  said  to  them, 

'  Hearken  unto  me,  Shechem's  citizens, 
That  so  God  may  hearken  unto  you. 

formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  City  of  David  ;  and  if  the  word 
is  rightly  explained  as  from  the  causative  stem  of  the  verb  male  'to  be 
filled,'  it  must  be  understood  as  meaning  something  which  fills  or 
banks  up,  and  so  possibly  an  earthwork  :  cf  Talmudic  m/ilit/id, 
'filled-up  ground';  Bab.  nmlii,  'earthwork.'  Probability,  however, 
favours  the  view  that  the  Jerusalem  Millo  was  more  than  a  simple 
earthwork — rather,  perhaps,  a  massive  fortification  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city  where  such  protection  was  specially  needed.  If,  in 
■  our  passage,  Beth-millo  has  some  such  sense  as  '  House  (place)  of  the 
fortress,'  it  may  have  been  identical  with  'the  Tower  of  Shechem' 
(apparently  distinct  from  the  city  of  Shechem)  mentioned  in  v.  *<'. 

the  standing  stone.     Reading  na-'ij^n  with  most  moderns,  in  place 

of  f^  3-'ip  which  only   occurs  again  in   Isa.   29^  in  the  sense  of  a 

-balisade  or  entrencJinient.  Possibly  the  niassebha  may  have  been 
the  stone  which  tradition  stated  to  have  been  set  up  by  Joshua' 
(Josh.  2426E). 

7.  stood  on  the  top,  etc.  Not  actually  on  the  summit,  which  is 
nearly  1000  feet  above  Shechem  ;  but  on  one  of  the  lofty  precipices 
overhanging  the  city  (cf.  Thomson,  LB.  p.  473)  from  which  he  was 
able  to  make  himself  heard  from  below,  and  at  the  same  time  to  beat 
a  safe  retreat  after  speaking. 

8-15.  The  parable  is  intended  to  contrast  the  position  of  Jerubba'al 
and  his  sons  with  that  of  the  mere  adventurer  Abimelech,  and  to 
predict  that  nothing  but  misfortune  can  result  from  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Shechemites.  The  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the 
vine,  which  are  invited  in  succession  to  accept  the  kingship,  represent 
men  who,  like  Jerubba'al,  possess  a  status  which  has  been  won  by 
service  for  the  public  good.  These  have  business  more  important 
than  the  acceptance  and  exercise  of  the  office  of  kingship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  buckthorn,  a  low-growing  and  worthless  shrub,  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  affording  shelter  to  the  trees  ;  but  only  too 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  forest-fire  which  may  end  in  the  destruction 
of  all. 

The  parable  is  cast  into  a  rhythmical  lorm  which  is  very  well 
marked.  After  the  summons  to  attend  (z'."'^),  which  forms  a  couplet 
of  3-beat   stichoi,  there  follow  four  strophes,  corresponding  to  the 
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8.  Time  was  when  the  trees  set  out 
To  anoint  o'er  themselves  a  king ; 

And  they  said  to  the  oHve,  "  Reign  thou  over  us." 

9.  But  the  oHve  said  to  them, 
"  Shall  I  leave  my  fatness 

r  whereby  ^  men  honour  God  [], 
And  go  to  wave  over  the  trees? " 

applications  to  the  four  different  trees.  The  first  of  these  contains 
six  stichoi ;  the  second  and  third,  five  stichoi ;  and  the  fourth,  seven 
stichoi.  Most  of  the  stichoi  contain  3  beats  ;  but  stichos  3  of  strophe 
I  contains  4  beats,  and  in  each  strophe  the  response  of  the  tree  is 
given  in  a  long  stichos  which  exhibits  5,  or  2  +  3  beats  (in  strophe  4 
perhaps  6,  or  3  +  3,  beats).  The  English  rendering  is  intended,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  reproduce  the  rhythm  of  the  original.* 

8.  Time  was  .  .  .  set  out  The  Heb.  says  literally  '  Going  they 
went,'  i.e.  the  action  is  introduced  with  some  emphasis,  much  as  we 
might  say,  '  Once  upon  a  time  the  trees  went.' 

the  olive.  The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine  are  the  staple  products 
of  Palestine,  upon  which  its  agricultural  wealth  and  prosperity  mainly 
depend.     Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusale7n,  i.  pp.  299  ff. 

9.  Shall  I  leave.  Lit.  'Am  I  to  have  left,'  the  Perfect  tense  being 
idiomatically  used  in  Heb.  '  to  express  astonishment  at  what  appears 
to  the  speaker  in  the  highest  degree  improbable' :  cf.  Driver,  Tenses, 

§194 

whereby,  etc.     Reading  "13  in  place  of  ?^  ^3  with  ffi  iv  ?/,  F  '  qua, 

C  (T'JDT  'from  which,'  and  omitting  D''K'3N1.  This  latter,  which 
spoils  the  rhythm  by  causing  one  beat  too  many,  has  obviously  been 
introduced  from  vP^,  'which  rejoiceth  God  and  men.'  The  Imperfect 
n33''  is  impersonal ;  and  is  therefore  rendered  '  men  honour.' 

men  honour  God.  The  reference  is  to  the  use  of  oil  in  sacrifice 
and  worship. 

to   wave.     The    Heb.   nud    denotes   the   swaying  motion  of  the 

*  The  scheme  adopted  above  agrees  in  nearly  every  detail  with  that  offered 
by  Sievers  (Metriscke  Studien,  i.  pp.  388  f.),  though  worked  out  independently. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Sievers  makes  the  response  of  the  trees  in  each  case  a 
6-beat  line  ;  in  v.  9*^  by  accepting  J?  as  it  stands,  and  in  vv.  ii»^.i3a/S  by  inserting 
^JS  after  TlpTHH.     Cf.  also  Roihstein,  ZA.  xxvi  (1914),  pp.  22  ff. 

X  The  form  ''ripinn  ^^  ^^''y  anomalous.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  it  is  that  Tlpin  is  the  Perfect  Kal,  and  that  the  Karnes  of  the  first  syllable, 
falling  between  the  tone  and  the  countertone,  is  weakened  into  hateph  Kdmes 
through  loss  of  emphasis:  so  G-K.  §  63  ,4.  The  view  that  the  form  should  be 
vocalized  as  a  Hiph'il  or  Hoph'al  is  less  probable. 

S 
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10.  Then  said  the  trees  to  the  fig-tree, 
"Come  thou,  reign  over  us." 

11.  But  the  fig-tree  said  to  therry. 
"  Shall  I  leave  my  sweetness, 

and  my  goodly  produce, 
And  go  to  wave  over  the  trees  ?  " 

12.  Then  said  the  trees  to  the  vine, 
"  Come  thou,  reign  over  us." 

13.  But  the  vine  said  to  them, 
"  Shall  I  leave  my  must, 

which  rejoiceth  God  and  men, 
And  go  to  wave  over  the  trees  ?  " 

branches  in  the  wind  ;  cf.  Isa.  7^.     This  is  'represented  as  a  gesture 
of  authority'  (Mo.). 

13.  must.  Heb.  tiros,  which  is  frequently  coupled  with  ddghdn,  'corn,' 
and  yishdr,  '  fresh  oil,'  as  a  natural  product  of  the  land,  seems  com- 
monly to  denote  the  grape-juice  when  first  trodden  out  from  the 
grapes.  In  Joel  2  2*,  Prov.  3  "*  it  is  mentioned  as  fiilling  the  vats ; 
and  the  term  y^kehh,  '  vat,'  denotes  the  trough  into  which  the  juice 
flowed  after  being  trodden  out  in  the  gath  or  'wine- press ';  cf.  ch. 
6^^  note.  The  connexion  in  which  thSs  is  used  in  the  present 
passage  ('which  rejoiceth,  etc.')  implies  that  it  is  regarded  as  an 
exhilarating  beverage  ;  and  this  suggests  that  the  term  may  have 
been  used  of  wine  in  some  degree  fennented,  as  it  certainly  is  in 
Hos.  4",  where  it  is  coupled  with  'whoredom'  and  'wine'  {ydyiri)  as 
something  which  '  taketh  away  the  heart '  {i.e.  the  intellect).  The 
fact  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  light  wine  by  checking  the  process  of  fermentation  at  an  early 
stage  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  tiros  may  denote  such  a  light 
wine,  as  well  as  the  unfermented  juice  when  first  pressed  out  from 
the  grapes. 

The  view  that  tiros  denotes  the  vine-Jruit  and  not  a  liquid  is 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  passages  from  Joel  and  Prov.  already 
quoted.  The  grapes  in  their  natural  state  were  placed  in  the  gath, 
and  it  was  the  juice  only  which  flowed  into  the  yckebh,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  separate  the  liquid  from  the  solid  matter.  Cf.  further 
Driver  in  Amos  {Giinb.  Bib.),  pp.  79  f. 

God  and  men.  Or  possibly  'gods  and  men.'  The  allusion  is  to 
the  use  of  wine  in  libations  at  sacrificial  feasts,  when  the  god,  as  well 
as  his  worshippers,  was  thought  to  be  cheered  by  the  beverage. 
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14.  Then  said  all  the  trees  to  the  buckthorn, 
"  Come  thou,  reign  over  us." 

15.  And  the  buckthorn  said  to  the  trees, 
"  If  in  truth  ye  wish  to  anoint 

me  as  a  king  over  you, 
Come  ye,  take  refuge  in  my  shadow : 
But  if  not,  then  come  fire  from  the  buckthorn, 
And  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

16.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  have  dealt  in  truth  and  in  integrity, 
in  that  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king,R-'^-  and  if  ye  have  dealt 
well  with  Jerubba'al  and  with  his  house,  and  if  ye  have  done  to 
him  according  to  his  deserts;  17.  (in  that  my  father  fought  for 

15.  the  buckthorn.  A  variety  of  Rhamnus  (so  ffi,  F),  probably 
Rlinmnus  palaestina,  a  low  and  straggling  bush  which  is  common  in 
the  hill-country  of  Palestine. 

Come  ye,  take  refuge,  etc.  The  irony  of  the  parable  culminates  in 
the  absurdity  of  the  invitation,  which  the  buckthorn  issues  in  all 
seriousness. 

16-20.  The  application  fits  somewhat  loosely  on  to  the  parable  ; 
but  such  lack  of  strictly  logical  connexion  as  exists  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  Oriental  reasoning.  The  main  point  of  the  parable 
is  that  the  Shechemites  had  chosen  a  king  who  could  not  command 
confidence  and  respect ;  but  who,  if  treated  otherwise  than  in  good 
faith  (nDX3  vy^\  was  capable  of  compassing  their  ruin.  The  applica- 
tion takes  up  the  theme  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Shechemites  (nDX3 
z/.'"),  and  points  out  that  this  has  been  markedly  absent  in  their 
dealings  with  Jerubba'al,  a  man  who  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
worthy  of  their  confidence  and  gratitude.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  it 
was  most  unlikely  that  good  relations  between  them  and  Abimelech 
would  last  for  long ;  and,  once  they  failed,  the  ruin  of  both  parties 
was  bound  quickly  to  ensue.  This  moral  is  emphasized  in  the  nar- 
rative which  follows  :    VV.  '-3-24.50..57_ 

Doom.,  Bu.,  Mo.,  and  others  improve  the  connexion  between 
parable  and  application  by  marking  •z/'z/.icb-i9a  ^s  a  later  addition. 
The  reference  of  ntDX3  'In  truth'  or  'in  good  faith,'  in  z/.'^  is  then 
the  same  as  in  v.^°,  i.e.  it  refers  to  their  good  faith  towards  Abimelech: 
'  If  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king,  intending  to  act  towards  him  in 
good  faith,  I  congratulate  you ;  but  if  not,  the  parable  teaches  you 
what  to  expect.' 

16.  according  to  his  deserts.  Lit.  'according  to  the  dealing  of  his 
hands.' 
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you,  and  risked  his  life,  and  delivered  you  from  the  hand  of 
Midian  ;  18.  and  ye  have  risen  up  against  my  father's  house 
this  day,  and  have  slain  his  sons,  even  seventy  men,  upon  one 
stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  bond-maid, 
king  over  the  citizens  of  Shechem,  because  he  is  your  brother) ; 
19.  if  ye  have  acted  in  truth  and  in  integrity  with  Jerubba'al  and 
with  his  house  this  day,E  rejoice  in  Abimelech  and  let  him  also 
rejoice  in  you.  20.  But  if  not,  let  fire  come  forth  from  Abime- 
lech, and  devour  the  citizens  of  Shechem  and  Beth-millo ;  and 
let  fire  come  forth  from  the  citizens  of  Shechem  and  Beth-millo, 
and  devour  Abimelech.'  21.  And  Jotham  ran  away  and  fled, 
and  went  to  Be'er,  and  dwelt  there,  on  account  of  Abimelech  his 
brother. 

22.  And  Abimelech  was  prince  R^^  over  Israel  E  three  years. 
23.  And  God   sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the 

17.  risked  his  life.  Lit.  'cast  his  life  in  front ^  or  '(so  as  to  be)  at 
a  distance'  (cf.  the  use  of  ^Jjlrp  in  Deut.  32 *'^,  2  Kgs.  2^*,  al.) ;  i.e. 
exposed  it  to  the  utmost  risk,  without  a  thought  of  personal  safety. 

19.  his  dond-maid.  The  Heb.  \iind  implies  a  slave-concubine,  such 
as  were  Hagar  to  Abraham,  and  Zilpah  and  Bilhah  to  Ja'cob.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  ch.  8  ^'  implies  that  Abimelech's  mother  was 
a  free-woman,  dwelling  with  her  clan  at  Shechem.  The  miscon- 
ception involved  in  the  present  passage  is  a  point  in  favour  of  its 
later  date. 

20.  let  fire  come  forth  from  the  citizens,  etc.  That  the  buckthorn, 
in  destroying  the  other  trees,  would  itself  perish,  is  implied  though 
not  stated  in  the  parable. 

21.  Be'er.  The  place  intended  may  have  been  el-Bireh,  twenty-two 
miles  south  of  Shechem  and  eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Be'eroth  of  Josh.  9 '",  a/.  The  name, 
which  means  'well,'  was,  however,  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
ancient  times  ;  just  as  its  modern  Ar.  equivalent  is  at  the  present  day. 

22.  7u as  prince  over  Israel.  On  this  statement,  as  implying  a  later 
conception  than  that  of  the  original  narrative,  cf.  Introd.  to  chapter, 
p.  267.  The  early  narrative  pictures  Abimelech  as  possessing  the 
authority  of  a  local  sheikh  over  Shechem  and  the  neighbouring 
district. 

23.  God  sent  an  evil  spirit.  Cf  the  evil  spirit  sent  by  God  upon 
Saul,  I  Sam.  16",  18'";  and  the  spirit  divinely  commissioned  to 
deceive  Ahab,  in  order  that  he  might  go  up  and  fall  at  Ranioth- 
Gifead,  iKgs.  22'^"-.    The  view  that  God,  from  motives  of  displeasure, 
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citizens  of  Shechem  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem  dealt  treacher- 
ously with  Abimelech.  24.  TTo  hring^  the  violence  done  to  the 
seventy  sons  of  Jerubba  al,  and  to  lay  their  blood  upon  Abimelech 
their  brother,  who  slew  them,  and  upon  the  citizens  of  Shechem, 
who  encouraged  him  to  slay  his  brethren.  25.  And  the  citizens 
of  Shechem  set  men  in  ambush  upon  the  hilltops  to  his  hurt, 
and  they  robbed  all  that  passed  by  them  on  the  way :  and  it 
was  told  Abimelech. 

may  incite  men  to  their  own  ruin,  is  frequent  in  the  O.T.  Thus  He 
hardens  Pharaoh's  heart  (htkbidk,  lit.  'made  heavy,'  Ex.  10^  J; 
hizzekh,  lit.  'made  strong,'  Ex.  421,  102027  e  q^  R^'^;  9^^  ii'",  i4*-8-"  P; 
hiksd,  lit.  'made  hard  ^r  rigid,'  Ex.  7'  P),  and  similarly  He  prompts 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  resist  Israel  in  order  that  He  may 
give  him  into  their  hands,  Deut.  2  ^''.  So  too,  in  2  Sam.  24  •,  He  is 
pictured  as  inciting  David  to  a  pernicious  action  ;  in  Isa.  19 2-^*  He  is 
said  to  stir  up  civil  strife  in  Egypt,  and  to  mingle  a  spirit  of  perverse- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  her;  and  in  Ezek.  14''*  He  deceives  the  false 
prophet  to  his  own  destruction. 

24.  to  bring.  Reading  K''3np  after  ffi  roO  fTrayayeli/,  with  Gra., 
Oet.,  La.,;  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  awkward  change  of  subject  in 

1^  X'n^  and  the  following  D-"ib>? '  that  the  violence  . ,  .  might  come, 

and  to  lay  their  blood,  etc'  The  alternative  is  to  follow  Mo.,  Bu.,  No., 
Oort  in  retaining  |H  N'n!?  and  deleting  Q-lb?  as  the  introduction  of 
a  scribe  who  missed  the  verb  governing  Q^"! 'That  the  violence 

done  to  the  seventy  sons  of  Jerubba' al  and  their  blood  might  come, 
etc' 

encouraged  hbn.     Lit.  '  strengthened  his  hands.' 

25.  set  7nen  in  a?nbusk,  etc.  The  Shechemites  began  to  set  armed 
bands  in  the  mountains  to  rob  the  passing  caravans,  thus  enriching 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  Abimelech  either  by  injuring  his  trade  or  by 
interfering  with  the  dues  which  he  was  accustomed  to  exact  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  merchandise  through  his  territory.  The  force  of  the 
Dativus  inconimodi  i?  'to  his  hurt'  is  very  idiomatic,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  preposition  in  ch.  32^^  72*^  12*,  'take 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  the  detriment  of  (so,  against)  a  foe.  R.V. 
renders  'set  liers  in  wait  for  him'  (cf.  ch.  162  ''i7"-13"ix''l)  ;  and  this  is 
explained  by  Cooke, '  They  hoped  to  catch  Abimelech,  who  apparently 
was  non-resident,  and  failing  him,  they  plundered  his  friends.'  This 
is  very  improbable. 

and  it  was  told  Abimelech.  The  sequel  to  this  statement  follows 
in  7/.*^,  after  its  repetition  with  slight  variation  in  v.^^^,  as  already 
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26.  J  And  Ga'al  the  son  of  l^'Obed^  came  with  his  brethren,  and 
they  went  over  into  Shechem  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Shechem  put 
their  trust  in  him.  27.  And  they  went  forth  into  the  field,  and 
cut  their  vintage,  and  did  the  treading,  and  held  a  praise-festival, 

explained  (pp,  267  f.).  Otherwise,  if  we  assume  the  narrative  of  vik  -'"  "• 
to  be  of  a  part  with  ■z/.^^,  the  information  conveyed  to  Abimelech 
seems  to  have  produced  no  result. 

26.  Gdal.  Wellh.  vocalizes  as  ^ya  Goal,  comparing  Ar.  ^ual 
'dung-beetle'  :  Isr.  u.  Jiid.  Gesch.^,  p.  44.  Mo.  {SBOT.)  notes  that 
(according  to  Lane)  gu'al  in  Ar.  is  '  also  applied  to  a  black  and  ugly 
and  small  man,  or  to  a  contentious  one.'  This  vocalization  is 
favoured  by  Jos.  Tva\r]s  {Ant.  v.  vii.  3  f.). 

'Obed.     Vocalizing  nn'y  with  U,  in  place  of  M  '^2V.     The  same 

form  is  suggested  by  <&^  Ia)^r)\  which,  as  Mo.  points  out,  is  probably 
an  uncial  error  IQBHA  for  QBHA.*  The  form  Q/3r/S  occurs  in  HP.  30, 
Q/3iS  HP.  56.  ffi"''  A/3fS  supports  fH.  The  participial  form  'Obed, 
'server,'  z'.e.  'worshipper'  of  a  deity,  is  well  known  as  a  proper 
name;  whereas  the  substantive  'Ebed,  'servant,'  though  used  in 
composition  in'Abdi,  'servant  of  Yah,'' Abdiel, '  servant  of  God,' does 
not  occur  elsewhere  by  itself,  and  is  unlikely  to  have  been  so  used.  A 
less  probable  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Kue.  (Ond.  §  19*)  and 
others,  who  regard  Iw^r/X  as  pointing  to  an  original  ^ynV  '  Yahweh 
is  Ba'al' — a  name  which  was  offensive  to  later  thought,  and  was 
therefore  altered  in  contempt  into 'Ebed, 'servant.'  With  this  view 
is  involved  the  supposition  that  Ga'al,  as  the  son  of  a  worshipper  of 
Yahweh,  must  have  been  an  Israelite,  whose  object  was  to  stir  up 
the  Israelite  population  of  Shechem  against  the  rule  of  theCana'anite 
Abimelech.  This,  however,  is  plainly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the 
men  whose  ear  Ga'al  succeeds  in  gaining  are  'the  citizens  of  Shechem' 
('{>>  t^ya,  v^%  i.e.  the  same  people  who,  according  to  vv.'^'^,  made 
Abimelech  king  on  the  ground  that  he  was  their  own  kinsman  ('  your 
bone  and  your  flesh,'  7/.^). 

27.  cut  their  vintage.  Here  the  plural  of  ke'rem, '  vineyard,'  is  used 
by  metonymy  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyard,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  coupled  with  the  verb  bdsar,  which  is  the  regular  term 
for  cutting  grapes  :  cf.  Deut.  24'^*. 

a  praise-festival.  If  rightly  connected  with  hillcl,  'to  praise,'  Heb. 
liilliVim  here  seems  to  denote  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  to  the  deity. 
The  term  occurs  only  once  besides,  in  Lev.   19^^  H,  in  the  phrase 

*  The  form  Tw/?7?5,  for  *12'iy  i2/i»;5,  occurs  in  ©a  in  i  Chr.  2  "('"'^•^s'.ss^  ii47 
(ffi»  Iw^rid),  26?,  2  Chr.  23 1. 
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and  went  into  the  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  cursed  Abimelech.  28.  And  Ga'al  the  son  of  T'Obedl  said, 
'  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we  should  serve 
him?  Tshould^  not  the  son  of  Jerubba'al  and  Zebul  his  officer 
Tserve^  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem?  but  why 

kodes  hillultm,  'a  holy  thing  of  praise'  ;*  the  reference  here  being  to 
the  produce  of  fruit-trees  in  the  fourth  year,  when  it  was  consecrated 
to  Yahweh  in  token  of  thanksgiving.  In  Aram,  hilluld  denotes  g| 
marriage-spng  (cf.  the  use  of  the  Hoph'al  huUalit  in  Ps.  78  ®^).  Ar. 
tahlil  is  used  of  a  shout  of  praise  (ordinarily  applied  to  the  pronounc- 
ing of  the  formula,  '  There  is  no  god  but  God ').  This  term,  however, 
is  connected  by  Wellh.  with  Midi '  the  new  moon,'  and  is  supposed 
by  him  to  have  been  associated  originally  with  the  festival  in  honour 
of  the  new  moon  :  cf  Reste  arab.  Heidenthums,  p.  108. 

28.  Who  is  Abimelech,  etc.  Reading  Imperfect  -1121?^  in  place  of 
M  Imperative  niy. 

As  the  text  stands  in  IH,  Ga'al's  spec  h  can  only  be  rendered  as  in 
R.V.  :  'Who  is  Abimelech  and  who  is  Shechem,  that  we  should 
serve  him?  is  not  he  the  son  of  Jerubba'al?  and  Zebul  his  officer? 
serve  ye  the  men  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  :  but  why  should 
we  serve  him?'  Here  'Shechem'  seems  to  stand  as  the  rhetorical 
equivalent  of '  Abimelech ' :  cf.  i  Sam.  25 >'^,  'Who  is  David,  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse?'  This  is  clearly  the  view  adopted  by  ffi,  which 
renders    Kai    tIs    ianv    vl6s    ^vxe/j.    for    D3^   ""O-l.      We  can  hardly 

assume,  however,  that  a  reading  DDti^'ja  lies  behind  the  (Sc  rendering  ; 

since,  as  Robertson  Smith  (quoted  by  Mo.)  has  rightly  pointed  out, 
this  expression  is  never  used  in  the  sense  S]iechemite  :  and  that 
'  Shechem '  by  itself  should  be  employed  as  a  synonym  of  '  Abimelech ' 
is  incredible.  The  alternative  explanation  is  to  take  '  Shechem '  as 
an  antithesis  to  'Abimelech' — 'we  Shechemites ' ;  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  this  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  similar  antithesis 
in  the  answer  which  Ga'al  supplies  to  his  own  question  (we  should 
expect,  '  is  he  not  the  son  of  J.,  etc.,  while  we  are,  etc.'').  Further, 
the  Imperative  nny  '  serve  ye '  should  naturally  be  followed  by  the 

2nd  person  plur.,  '  but  why  should  ye  serve  him ' ;  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  1st  person,  'but  why  should  we,  etc.,'  is  at  least  very  awkward. 
And  again,  in  13n3X  1313J?3  nD?1  the  emphasis  on  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  as  indicated  by  the  personal  pronoun,  is  very  great — '  but  why 
should  we  serve  him?'    i.e.  we  in  implied  contrast  to  some  other 

•  Probably  we  ought  to  place  the  'atkvak  upon  kodes,  and  render,  'And  in  the 
fourth  year  all  its  fruit  shall  be  holy  (lit.  a  holy  thing),  a  praise-offering  to 
Yahweh.' 
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should  we  serve  him  ?  29.  Oh,  would  that  this  people  were 
under  my  hand !  then  would  I  remove  Abimelech,  ^and  would 
sayT   to  Abimelech,   "  increase   thine   army,    and   come   out." ' 

person  or  persons  ;  whereas,  if  the  earlier  part  of  the  sentence  is 
correct  as  it  stands  in  fH,  we  should  expect  the  emphasis  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  object  of  the  verb — 'but  why  should  we  serve  himV  (in 
contrast  to  'the  men  of  Hamor,  etc.'). 

Adopting  our  simple  emendation,  the  following  explanation  is 
plausible.  The  speech  contrasts  the  antecedents  of  Abimelech  and 
Shechem  {i.e.  the  citizens  of  Shechem,  or  free-born  B'^ne-Hamor) — 
'  What  is  there  in  Abimelech's  antecedents  as  compared  with  ours, 
that  we  (pure-blooded  B'^nc-Hamor)  should  serve  him  (the  half-breed)  ? 
Ought  not  the  relations  to  be  reversed,  and  Abimelech  and  his  place- 
man Zebul  to  serve  the  hereditary  owners  of  Shechem?'  This  is 
substantially  the  explanation  of  Mo.,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bu., 
La.,  etc.  ;  except  that  these  scholars  read  the  Perfect  -nsi?  in  place 

of  im  -nsy — '  Did  not  the  son  of  J.  and  Z.  his  officer  serve  the  men 

of  H.,  etc.?'  i.e.  'he  himself  was  formerly  a  subject  of  the  old 
Hamorite  nobility  of  Shechem.'  It  may  be  urged,  however,  against 
this  reading  that  it  implies  that,  prior  to  the  election  of  Abimelech  as 
king,  the  ruling  class  in  Shechem  had  been  the  B'ne-Hamor ;  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  vv.^"^  represent  the  B*=nc-Hamor  as  acquiescing 
in  time  past  in  the  rule  of  the  Israelite  Jerubba'al  and  his  sons. 

Upon  the  various  other  explanations  and  emendations  of  the 
passage  which  have  been  offered,  cf.  Mo.  Comm.,  and  especially  the 
same  writer's  very  full  note  in  SBOT.  pp.  46  f.  For  the  most  part 
they  depend  upon  the  mistaken  assumption  that  Ga'al  was  an  Israelite, 
and  that  the  rebellion  which  he  was  fomenting  was  an  upheaval  of 
the  Israelites  against  the  rule  of  the  Shechemite  Abimelech.  Upon 
this  theory,  cf.  note  on  ''Obed,'  v.-^. 

29.  under  my  hand.     Lit.  '  in  my  hand,'  i.e.  subject  to  my  authority. 

and  would  say.     Reading  iDi^'!  with  ffir  kcli  ipSa  and  most  moderns 

in  place  of  f^  1?DXM  '■And  he  said  to  Abimelech.'     It  is  clear  from 

what  follows  that  Ga'al's  words  are  merely  a  boast  which  was  not 
carried  into  execution  until  his  hand  was  forced,  as  related  in  7'.^". 

Bu.,  however,  thinks  that,  if  the  words  'and  would  say  to  A.  "In- 
crease thine  army,  etc.,"'  really  formed  part  of  Ga'al's  boast,  the 
challenge  which  they  contain  would  have  preceded  and  not  followed 
its  result  as  embodied  in  the  words  'then  would  I  remove  A.'  He 
therefore  suggests  that  the  words  '  Increase  thine  army,  etc.,'  originally 
formed  part  of  Zebul's  message  to  Abimelech,  as  related  in  7/7/.  ^2'-, 
and  were  later  on  erroneously  inserted  in  their  present  position, 
with  the  introduction  'and  he  said  to  A.'     Tl/is  objection  can  hardly 
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30.  And  when  Zebul,  the  governor  of  the  city,  heard  the  words 
of  Gaal  the  son  of  r  Obed"l  ^  his  anger  was  kindled.  31.  And  he 
sent  messengers  to  Abimelech  at  rArumah"!,  saying,  'Behold, 

be  maintained.  It  is  obvious  that  Ga'al  may  first  have  stated  the 
main  fact,  viz.  that  he  would  soon  get  rid  of  Abimelech  if  he  had  the 
chance,  and  then  have  gone  on  to  boast  how  he  would  attain  this 
end — by  challenging  him  to  pitched  battle. 

30.  Zebul  the  governor  of  the  city.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
that  Abimelech  did  not  reside  at  Shechem,  but  at  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Arumah  :  cf.  z/t/.^i",  with  note  on  the  former  verse.  Zebul 
appears  to  have  been  his  representative  at  Shechem.  Whether  he 
was  a  Cana'anite  or  an  Israelite  cannot  be  determined. 

31.  at  Arumah.  Reading  HOnxa  (or  nn-TlNS  ;  cf  7/.")  in  place  of 
1^  nmna      R.V,'s  rendering  of  this  latter,  '  craftily,'  is  the  interpreta- 

T    ;  T  ;  * 

tion  of  S>^  UhJJD.  It  presupposes  that  a  air.  Xey.  tortna*  from  the 
root  rania,  '  to  deceive,'  is  used  in  place  of  the  normal  mir7na  or 
tarmith  in  the  sense  'deceit.'     A.V.,  'privily,'  follows  the  majority  of 

the  versions  :  ffi"*  eV  »cpu0H,  F  'clam,'  C  Pa,  Ar.  5~.  This  rendering 
likewise  presupposes  derivation  from  the  root  rama,  upon  the  view 
that  an  expression  properly  meaning  'in  deceit'  is  used  in  the  sense 
'  in  secret.'  Thus  A.V.  adds  marg.  '  Heb.  craftily.'  So  Rashi,  Kimchi 
(first  explanation,!,  and  the  older  commentators  generally.  Granted, 
however,  that  b'-torma  is  the  equivalent  of  b^-tnirmd,  such  a  sense 
as  '  privily '  is  illegitimate  ;  the  only  possible  meaning  of  the  statement 
being  'that  Zebul  sent  to  Abimelech  a  deceptive^  and  therefore  an 
erroneous  message'  (Stu.).  But  this  is  excluded  by  the  context, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  message  embodied  a  true  statement 
of  affairs. 

Kimchi  (second  explanation)  and  Levi  ben-Gershon  rightly  divined 
that  what  we  should  expect  is  the  name  of  the  place  at  which 
Abimelech  was  residing  ;  and  observing  that  Arumah  is  named  as 
his  residence  in  7/.*^,  supposed  that  Tormah  and  Arumah  are  variant 
names  of  the  same  city.  We  may  follow  most  moderns  in  concluding 
that  nmn  represents  a  simple  corruption  of  the  latter  name.  ffi^^S 
Si^  fitra  8wpa)v,  i.e.  nonnS,  suggests  that  the  Greek  translator  may 
have  used  a  text  in  which  the  )  was  written  as  in  n»nN3,  z/.". 

*  The  form  HOin  is  strange  if  derived  from  V'^'^l-     Konig  [Lehrgebdude 

T   :  T 

I.  ii.  p.  193)  groups  it  with  n3Nn  from  Vn3N   Judg.  14 *  n>in  from    V^^^* 
Prov.  iqI,  i4"_  1721,  Ps.  1 19  28. 
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Ga'al  the  son  of  T'Obed^  and  his  brethren  are  come  to  Shechem, 
and,  behold,  ^they  are  stirring  up^  the  city  against  thee.  32.  Now, 
therefore,  arise  by  night,  thou  and  the  people  who  are  with  thee, 
and  he  in  wait  in  the  field.  33.  And  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise  early  and  make  an  onset  against  the 
city  :  and,  behold,  he  and  the  people  who  are  with  him  will 
come  forth  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  do  to  him  as  occasion 
serveth.' 

34.  And  Abimelech  arose,  and  all  the  people  who  were  with 
him,  by  night,  and  they  lay  in  ambush  against  Shechem  in  four 
bands.  35.  And  Ga'al  the  son  of  ^'Obed^  went  out,  and  stood  in 
the  entry  of  the  gate  of  the  city ;  and  Abimelech  rose  up,  and 

The  site  of  Arumah  is  unidentified.  The  modern  el-'Ormeh  (written 
with  V  and  not  N*)  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Shechem  has 
been  suggested. 

are  stirring  up.  Reading  D'''T'yp  with  Frankenberg,  Bu.,  Mo. 
{SBOT.\  No.,  in  place  of  f§  C^v  which  can  only  mean  'are  be- 
sieging,' and  is  so  rendered  by  the  Versions,  As  Mo.  points  out, 
however,  the  Heb.  construction  is  irregular,}  and  the  sense  'are 
inciting  to  hostility,'  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  commentators, 
is  illegitimate. 

33.  make  an  onset.  The  Heb.  verb  pdsat,  which  occurs  again  in 
our  narrative  in  ?/.**  (twice),  expresses  (as  appears  from  the  context 
in  these  and  other  occurrences)  the  making  of  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected raid  or  attack.  The  connexion  with  Heb.  pasat  'strip  off' 
(one's  garment)  is  obscure.  The  explanation  offered  by  BDB — '■put 
off{pxi€%  shelter),  i.e.  make  a  dash  (from  a  sheltered  place)' — is  very 
precarious.  J:^ 

as  occasion  serveth.     Lit  'as  thy  hand  shall  find.' 

^/[.  four  bands.  Lit.  'four  heads'* :  cf.  p.  181.  So  v.^''^.  The 
expression,  though  most  frequent  in  J,  is  used  in  the  parallel  narrative 
E  in  7/z/.*3f. 

*  Substitution  of  y  for  N  is  seen  in  the  modern  "Askalan  for  ancient  'Ashkelon, 
and  in  'Ana  for  'Ono.     The  converse  change  is  seen  in  'Endlar  for 'En-dor. 

X  We  should  expect  "fyn  fjy  D^X,  not  "l''j;n  nX  DnV.  The  only  other 
occurrence  of  "IIV  foUowed  by  ON  of  the  city  is  i  Chr.  20 1  n3"1  ON  "lifl, 
where  ||  2  Sam.  nii  has  the  normal  ?y. 

§  New  Heb.  pdsaf,  Aram,  p^sat,  mean  '  to  extend,"  and  also  '  to  make  plain ' ; 
while  Bab.  fasdtu  has  the  sense  '  expunge,  obliterate,'  sc,  writing  by  smearing 
or  covering  it  with  clay.  The  bond  of  connexion  (if  such  exists)  between  the 
various  senses  of  the  root  requires  investigation. 
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the  people  who  were  with  him,  from  the  ambuscade.  36.  And 
when  Ga'al  saw  the  people,  he  said  unto  Zebul,  '  Behold,  people 
are  coming  down  from  the  tops  of  the  hills.'  And  Zebul  said 
unto  him, 'The  shadow  of  the  hills  thou  seest  like  men.'  37.  And 
Ga'al  spoke  yet  again  and  said,  '  Behold,  people  are  coming 
down  from  the  navel  of  the  land,  and  one  band  is  coming  by 
way  of  the  soothsayers'  terebinth.'     38.  And  Zebul  said  unto 

36.  The  shadow,  etc.  A  taunt  suggesting  that  'his  fears  make  him 
imagine  enemies  where  there  are  none'  (Mo.).  Zebul's  policy  was  to 
force  Ga'al's  hand  by  insinuating  that  he  dared  not  be  as  good  as  his 
word  :  cf.  v.  '^. 

37.  the  navel  of  the  land.  The  meaning  of  Heb.  tabbnr  is  eluci- 
dated by  new  Heb.  tabbiir,  tibbur,  and  Aram,  tibburd,  '  navel.'  So 
ffi    6{i(l>aK6s,    U     '  umbilicus.'      The     other     versions     paraphrase : 

E     NDpiri     'stronghold,'    S)^      rn  1  on,        (meaning    dubious),    Ar. 

ie~2J  \  'furthest  part.'    Rashi  and  Kimchi  explain  as  a  hill  or  elevation 

forming  a  stronghold,  and  R.  Isaiah  as  a  central  position  from  which 
roads  diverged.  In  Ezek.  38'^,  the  only  other  occurrence  of  the 
term  in  O.T.,  it  is  also  used  topographically,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  being  described  as  'those  dwelling  upon  the 
navel  of  the  earth,'  i.e.  (from  the  Israelite  point  of  view)  the  most 
prominent  and  central  part  of  the  Universe  (cf.  Ezek.  5-^).  In  the 
present  passage  the  expression  is  obviously  a  closer  definition  of  '  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,'  v.  ^^,  and  probably  describes  some  neighbouring 
height  (or  even  heights  ;  for  v.^"'^  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bands  are 
coming  from  different  directions)  which  was  regarded  as  the  central 
part  of  the  main  mountain-range  of  Cana'  an. 

the  soothsayers'  terebinth.  Heb.  'clSn  vf^on'mm,  some  well-known 
tree  which  was  the  seat  of  the  practice  of  divination.  Gen.  I2^J 
speaks  of  a  tree  called  'elo7i  more,  'terebinth  of  the  oracle-giver' 
(cf  for  more,  footnote  p.  206),  which  was  also  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shechem,  and  may  have  been  identical  with  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  present  passage. 

The  form  of  soothsaying  practised  by  the  fn^'onen  is  uncertain.  If 
the  Heb.  root 'dnan  is  connected  with  PiX.  ganna,  'to  omit  a  hoarse 
nasal  sound,'  m'^'oncn  may  denote  the  imirmurer  or  hoarsely  hianinittg 
one.  So  Robertson  Smith  {fonrnal  of  Philology,  xiv.  pp.  iigff), 
who  states  that  'the  characteristic  utterance  of  the  Arabic  sooth- 
sayer is  the  monotonous  rhythmical  croon  called  sa^\  properly  the 
cooing  of  a  dove.'  According  to  Wellh.,  however  {Reste  arab. 
HeidenthuDis  2,  p.  204),  the  term  is  to  be  explained,  from  Ar.  'anna,  '  to 
appear,'  as  meaning  dealer  in  phenomena. 
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him,  'Where  is  now  thy  boast,  in  that  thou  saidst,  "Who  is 
Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  him?"  Are  not  these  the 
people  whom  thou  didst  despise  ?  Pray,  go  forth  now,  and  fight 
with  them.'  39.  So  Ga'al  went  forth  before  the  citizens  of 
Shechem,  and  fought  with  Abimelech.  40.  And  Abimelech 
pursued  him,  and  he  fled  before  him  :  and  there  fell  down  many 
slain  up  to  the  entry  of  the  gate.  41.  And  Abimelech  dwelt  in 
Arumah :  and  Zebul  drove  out  Ga'al  and  his  brethren,  so  that 
they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 

42.  R-""^  And  on  the  morrow,  the  people  went  out  into  the 
field  :  and  men  told  Abimelech.  43.  E  And  he  took  the  people 
and  divided  them  into  three  bands,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the 

38.  thy  boast.  Lit.  'thy  mouth.''  The  Heb.  ^/,  'mouth,'  is  used 
similarly  in  Ps.  49  "  (|^  1*),  '  This  is  the  way  of  them  that  have  self- 
confidence,  and  of  those  who  following  them  approve  their  speech 
{mouth).'     Bab.  pu  '  mouth '  frequently  has  the  meaning  '  speech.' 

Are  not  these  the  people,  etc.  The  situation  is  aptly  summed  up  by 
Mo.  :  'Zebul,  by  reminding  Ga'al,  doubtless  in  the  presence  of  many 
bystanders  in  that  public  place,  of  his  former  boasts,  goads  him  into 
fighting.  He  had  indeed  no  choice  ;  if  he  declined  the  challenge,  his 
prestige  and  influence  in  Shechem  were  gone.' 

41.  And  Abimelech  dwelt,  etc.  Abimelech  returned  to  the  city  in 
which  he  was  dwelling  (possibly  the  narrative  may  originally  have 
run  'n2  IV^^X  'N  1^''\  'And  A.  returned,  and  dwelt  in  A.'),  and  did 

not  trouble  to  follow  up  his  victory,  feeling  no  doubt  that  Zebul  was 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  Ga'al's  incompetence  as  a 
leader  having  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  his  shameful  defeat, 
Zebul  had  no  difficulty  in  expelling  him  from  Shechem,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family  or  clan.  Thus  the  disaffection  in  the 
city,  of  which  Ga'al  was  the  author,  comes  (at  least  temporarily)  to  an 
end.  'The  citizens  of  Shechem,'  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
impostor  to  adopt  him  as  their  leader,  were  no  longer  concerned  to 
support  him  ;  and  Zebul  could  scarcely  have  expelled  him  from  the 
city  without  their  aid,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  their  acquiescence. 
The  continuation  of  the  narrative  in  ■z/z/.**"-,  which  represents  'the 
people,'  i.e.  the  same  citizens  of  Shechem,  as  still  at  active  hostilities 
with  Abimelech  'on  the  morrow,'  is  thus  not  of  a  piece  with  the  Ga'al 
narrative.  As  we  have  seen  (cf  note  on  u.'^''^),  77z/.''^"-  are  clearly  the 
proper  continuation  of  the  main  narrative,  which  is  broken  off 
at  7/.^^,  and  resumed  by  the  Redactor  in  v.'^'^. 

42.  And  on  the  inorroiv  .  .  .  field.  On  this  statement,  as  repre- 
senting an  attempt  on  the  part  of  R^''  to  harmonize  his  two  narratives, 
cf.  p.  268. 
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field  ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  people  were  coming  out 
from  the  city ;  and  he  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 
44.  And  Abimelech,  and  ^the  band^  that  was  with  him,  made  an 
onset,  and  stood  in  the  entry  of  the  gate  of  the  city  :  and  the 
two  bands  made  an  onset  upon  all  who  were  in  the  field,  and 
smote  them.  45.  And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all 
that  day ;  and  he  captured  the  city,  and  the  people  who  were  in 
it  he  slew  :  and  he  broke  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt. 

43.  the  people  were  coinhtg  out^  etc.  Coming  out  upon  one  of  the 
predatory  excursions  described  in  v.  ^^. 

44.  t/ie  band.  Reading  sing.  ^ntH  with  F  and  some  MSS.  of  ffi, 
in  place  of  |^  plur.  D''LJ»Xin  'the  bands.'  According  to  t/.^^% 
Abimelech  had  divided  his  available  forces  into  three  bands,  and 
according  to  t/,****  two  bands  attacked  the  Shechemites  in  the  field 
while  Abimelech  was  seizing  the  gate  of  the  city  with  his  own 
contingent. 

made  an  onset.     Cf.  v.  ^  note. 

45.  sowed  it  with  salt.  A  symbolic  action,  apparently  intended  to 
indicate  that  nothing  thereafter  was  to  live  and  flourish  there.  The 
turning  of  a  fruitful  land  into  a  salt  desert  as  the  result  of  a  curse  is 
mentioned  in  Deut.  29^^,  Ps.  107  ^^ ;  cf.  Jer.  17®,  and  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  in  Gen.  19  J.  Ros.  and  com- 
mentators after  him  refer  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  ch.  7  ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  ii.  238,  as  mentioning  the  well-known  fact  of  the  infertility  of 
a  salt  soil.  More  to  the  point,  in  connexion  with  our  passage,  is 
Tiglath-pileser  i.'s  account  of  his  destruction  of  the  city  of  Hunusa 
{Annals^  col.  vi.  14)  :  'The  three  great  walls  of  their  city,  which  with 
burnt  brick  were  strongly  built,  and  the  whole  of  the  city  I  laid  waste, 
I  destroyed,  I  turned  into  heaps  and  ruins  ;  and  salt  (?)  thereon  I 
sowed';*  cf  Budge  and  King,  yi««a/j  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  \. 
p.  79 ;  KB.  i.  pp.  36  f  Scheiden,  Das  Salz,  p.  95  (quoted  in 
EB.  4250)  cites  the  tradition  that  Padua  was  sown  with  salt  by  Attila, 
and  Milan  by  Barbarossa. 

Robertson  Smith  {^Religion  of  the  Semites'^.,  p.  454,  «^)  adopts  a 

*  The  word  rendered  '  salt '  is  {abnu)  SI.  PA  ;  and  unfortunately  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  SI.  PA  (or  SI.  HAD),  which  is  most  likely  the  ideographic 
form  in  which  an  otherwise  unknown  Assyrian  word  is  written ;  though  the  render- 
ing above  adopted  appears  to  be  the  most  probable.  The  Determinative  Prefix 
abnu,  'stone,'  marks  the  substance  as  a  mineral;  and  there  is  a  variant  reading 
plur.  abni,  '  stones '  (lumps  of  salt  ?).  The  Assyr.  azril,  '  I  sowed  (it),'  is  the  same 
verb  as  is  used  in  our  passage  by  the  Heb.,  tvay-yizrdihd.  The  reference  in 
the  Annals  of  Asurbanipal  (col.  vi.  79  ;  cf.  KB.  ii.  pp.  206  f. )  cited  in  EB.  4250 
from  Gunkel,  Genesis^,  p.  187,  which  is  supposed  by  Gunkel  to  refer  to  the  same 
ceremony,  is  of  too  doubtful  significance  to  be  quoted. 
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46.  And  when  all  the  citizens  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard 
it,  they  entered  into  the  crypt  of  the  temple  of  El-berith.  47.  And 
it  was  told  Abimelech  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  had  gathered  themselves  together.  48.  And  Abime- 
lech went  up  to  Mount  Salmon,  he  and  all  the  people  who  were 

different  explanation,  supposing  that  the  salt  was  used  as  a  symbol 
that  the  city  was  consecrated  to  the  deity  as  a  devoted  thing  {herein  ; 
of.  note  on  ch.  i  *"),  since  the  sprinkling  with  salt  has  a  religious 
meaning,  as  a  symbol  of  consecration,  in  Ezek.  43  2*.  This  parallel, 
which  refers  to  the  sprinkling  of  a  whole  burnt-offering  with  salt, 
must  be  deemed  of  doubtful  validity. 

46.  the  tower  of  Shechem.  This  stood,  apparently,  apart  from  the 
city  of  Shechem,  and  was  probably  (like  the  tower  of  Penuel,  ch. 
8  ^■'^)  the  stronghold  of  an  unwalled  hamlet. 

crypt.  Heb.  friah.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  somewhat  obscure. 
In  its  only  other  occurrence  in  the  O.T.,  i  Sam.  13  *',  it  seems  to 
denote  an  underground  chainber^  natural  or  artificial ;  *  and  this  sense 
is  borne  out  by  the  use  of  friJid  in  the  Nabataean  inscriptions  to 
denote  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock :  cf.  Euting,  Nabataische 
Inschriften^  15  ^■*.  In  Ar.  the  cognate  word  darih  denotes  'a  trench'' 
or  oblong  excavation  in  the  middle  of  a  grave,  in  distinction  from 
lahd  (an  excavation  in  the  side)  ;  or  it  may  denote  the  grave 
altogether,  as  in  the  benediction  '  May  God  illumine  his  grave  ! ' 
{darihahu)  :  cf.  Lane  s.v. 

How  such  a  rock-hewn  crypt  could  have  been  set  on  fire  is  not 
evident.  Possibly  the  door  may  have  been  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  with 
steps  descending  into  the  interior ;  and,  the  faggots  being  piled 
against  this  door,  the  fire  burnt  it  through  and  suffocated  the  refugees. 
Or,  if  we  explain  (as  we  legitimately  may  do)  that  the  faggots  were 
placed  upon  (?y)  the  crypt,  we  may  picture  a  flat  trap-door  on  the 
top  of  which  the  fire  was  laid,  so  that  the  mass  of  burning  material 
eventually  fell  upon  the  people  in  the  crypt  beneath. 

A. v.,  R.V.,  in  giving  the  more  general  rendering  'hold,'  seem  to 
depend  upon  ffi'^''  dxvpcofia,  U  (7/.''^)  'praesidium.'  Abulwalid  com- 
pared the  Ar.  sarh,  'a  lofty  building  or  chamber  standing  apart' 
(from  saraha  '  to  be  unmixed,  clear,'  here  used  in  the  sense  '  to  stand 
clear');  and  hence  the  sense  'citadel'  or  'tower'  was  adopted  by 
many  of  the  mediaeval  and  earlier  modern  commentators.  Most 
recent  scholars  adopt  the  explanation  which  is  given  above. 

48.  Mount  Salmon.    The  name  Salmon  seems  to  mean  'the  shady* 

*  In  this  passage  sorihim  are  coupled  with  boroth,  'cisterns,'  i.e.  rock-hewn 
receptacles  for  water  which,  in  a  disused  state,  might  form  effectual  hiding- 
places. 
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with  him ;  and  Abimelech  took  an  axe  '^^  in  his  hand,  and  cut 
a  bundle  of  brushwood,  and  took  it  up  and  placed  it  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  he  said  unto  the  people  who  were  with  him, 
'What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make  haste,  do  likewise.'  49.  And 
all  the  people  also  cut  each  his  bundle  ^^ :  and  they  went  after 
Abimelech,  and  placed  them  against  the  crypt,  and  set  the  crypt 
on  fire  over  them  :  so  all  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died 
also,  about  one  thousand  men  and  women. 

50.  And  Abimelech  went  unto  Tebes,  and  encamped  against 
Tebes,  and  captured  it.  51.  Now  there  was  a  strong  tower  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  and  thither  fled  all  the  men  and  women, 

— probably  a  reference  to  the  woods  which  (as  the  context  shows) 
clothed  its  sides.* 

an  axe.     Reading  sing.   L]'^^j^)^   with  <&^^,  S>^   F,  S'',  in  place  of 

|§  plur.  ni^STlpn  'axes.'     The  Heb.  idiom  says  '  the  axe,'  the  Definite 

Article  being  so  used  with  familiar  objects  which  are  understood 
elements  in  the  situation  :  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  %'2\  d;  G-K.  §  126  j ; 
NHTK.  p.  I.  The  idiom  may  be  illustrated  in  English  by  the  way 
in  which  we  speak  of  'boiling  the  kettle' — never  'boiling  a  kettle.' 
The  emendation  iJ3'il"lp  'his  axe,'  adopted  by  Mo.,  Bu.,  No.,  Kent, 

Cooke,  is  much  less  idiomatic  ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  '  his '  is  not 
pre-supposed  by  any  of  the  versions  above  cited. 

49.  his  bundle.  Reading  fern.  iriD'ltJ'  (cf.  v.^^)  in  place  of  iH  nbVtJ'j 
which,  as  vocalized,  is  intended  to  convey  the  same  sense,  being 
regarded  as  a  masc.  form  •^jVlJ'  with  suffix  of  the  3rd  masc.  sing,  (on  the 
sirffix-form ;  cf.  G-K.  §§7r,  gi^).  Probably  |l?  should  be  vocalized 
HDib'  '  ^  bundle,'  which  may  be  the  original  text. 

against  the  aypt.     Or  possibly,  ''upon  the  crypt' ;  cf.  note  on  v.^^. 

50.  Tebes.  The  modern  Tiibas,  twelve  miles  N.E.  of  Shechem,  has 
been  identified  by  Rob.  {BR.'^  ii.  p.  317)  as  the  site  which  Eusebius 
gives  as  the  ancient  Tebes  ;  which  is  described  by  him  as  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis 

*  That  the  meaning  '  to  be  dark  or  shady '  belongs  to  the  root  D7V  is  clear 
from  the  subst.   n-IJDPi*  (for  ffl  niDPV)  '  deep  shade,'  and  the  Bab.  root  saldmu, 

•to  be  dark  or  black.'  Probably  Heb.  D?V  '  image '  properly  means  ' shadow ' 
(so-called  as  being  black  in  a  land  of  strong  lights  and  shades),  since  an  image 
is  the  shadow  or  replica  of  that  which  it  represents.  Cf.  Delitzsch,  Prolegomena, 
p.    141;   KAT.^  p.   475,   «6.     BDB.'s  explanation  of  D?V  as   'something  cut 

out,'  based  on  Ar.  falama,  '  to  cut  off'  (properly  '  to  extirpate  by  amputation  ')  is 
very  far-fetched. 
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even  all  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  in,  and 
went  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  52.  And  Abimelech  came 
unto  the  tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  he  drew  near  to  the 
door  of  the  tower  to  burn  it  with  fire.  53.  And  a  certain  woman 
cast  an  upper  millstone  upon  the  head  of  Abimelech,  and  brake 
his  skull.  54.  And  he  called  quickly  unto  the  lad  who  bore  his 
armour,  and  said  to  him,  '  Draw  thy  sword  and  despatch  me,  lest 
they  say  of  me,  "A  woman  slew  him.'"  So  his  lad  thrust  him 
through,  and  he  died.  55.  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  saw 
that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  went  every  man  to  his  place. 

(Bethshe'an),  OS.  262".  This  identification  is  accepted  by  some 
modern  writers  (so,  most  recently,  Cooke) ;  but  must,  on  philological 
grounds,  be  deemed  highly  precarious.* 

53.  an  upper  millstone.  Heb.  pelah  r^kkebh,  lit.  'cleft  (stone)  of 
riding,'  so-called  as  riding  upon  the  lower  stone  {pelah  tahtith. 
Job  41^*,  S?  ^®).  The  complete  mill  is  \.&xva.^^  rehdyim.  The  hand- 
mill  still  used  in  Palestine  is  formed  of  two  flat  stones  :  a  peg  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  one  corresponds  to  a  hole  in  the  upper,  which 
is  thus  kept  in  place  ;  and  the  upper  being  turned  by  a  wooden 
handle,  the  corn  which  is  placed  between  the  two  stones  is  ground. 
The  diameter  of  the  mill  is  usually  about  eighteen  inches,  the  upper 
stone  being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  lower  and  two  or  three 
inches  thick.  These  mills  are  usually  turned  by  women,  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  by  men  being  regarded  as  a  badge  of  degrada- 
tion :  Judg.  16 21,  Lam.  5 1^  Jer.  52"  {<&).  Cf.  Kennedy  in  EB. 
3091  fif. 

54.  Draw  thy  sword.,  etc.  Similarly,  Saul  commands  his  armour- 
bearer  to  slay  him  when  he  perceives  that  otherwise  he  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  :  i  Sam.  31  *. 

despatch  me.  Heb.  mothsth.,  the  causative  and  intensive  form  of 
mfith.,  'to  die,'  always  has  the  sense  'to  kill  outright.'  Cf.  especially 
I  Sam.  14 '^  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Philistines  'fell  before 
Jonathan,  and  his  armour-bearer  despatched  them  {m^motheth)  after 
him.' 

5  5.  the  men  oj  Israel.  Abimelech,  in  succeeding  to  the  power  and 
influence  exercised  by  Jerubba'al  and  his  seventy  Israelite  sons,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  ruled  over  Cana'anites  and  Israelites  alike  in  the 
district  about  Shechem.  The  feelings  of  the  Israelites  against  the 
B<^ne-Hamor  of  Shechem  and  the  Cana'anites  of  the  neighbouring 

*  There  is  correspondence  of  one  consonant  only  between  Tebes  and  Tflbas  ; 
and  the  ^  in  the  latter  name  ought  naturally  to  represent  1  in  Heb.  The 
modern  Ar.  form  would  accurately  correspond  to  a  Heb.  {^'3113^  rather  than 
l^ari;  cf.  Cheyne,  EB.  5033. 
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56.  Thus  God  requited  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech  which  he 
had  done  to  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren  :  58.  And 
the  wickedness  of  the  men  of  Shechem  did  God  requite  upon 
their  head  :  and  there  came  ui)on  them  the  curse  of  Jotham  the 
son  of  Jerubba'al. 

cities  must  have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  assassination  of 
Jerubba'al's  IsraeUte  sons  was  a  Cana'anite  movement  (cf.  p.  267) ;  and, 
hostile  at  heart  as  they  must  have  been  to  Abimelech  as  the  Cana'anite 
nominee,  they  would  naturally  support  him  when  it  came  to  a  conflict 
with  the  Cana'anites  :  and  they  probably  formed  the  bulk,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  army.     Cf.  Mo.  ad  loc. 

56.  Thus  God  requited^  etc.     It  is  characteristic  of  E  to  draw  a 
religious  moral  from  the  facts  of  history. 

10.  1-5.    The  ^  Mi7ior^  Jjidges :   Told  and  fair. 

The  so-called  'minor'  Judges,  Tola'  and  Ja'ir  (10 ^■^),  Ibsan,  Elon, 
and  'Abdon  (128-^^)  appear  scarcely  to  stand  upon  the  same  level  as 
historical  personages  with  Ehud,  Barak,  Gide'on,  Abimelech,  and 
Jephthah.  Tola'  is  said  to  have  been  '  the  son  of  Pu'ah  the  son  of 
Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar,'  and  to  have  'dwelt  in  Shamir  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim.'  In  Gen.  46  ^^  P  both  Tola'  and  Pu'ah  appear  as 
sons,  i.e.^  doubtless,  clans  of  Issachar ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
Num.  26  2^  P,  I  Chr.  7"*.  Ja'ir  the  Gile'adite,  whose  thirty  sons  had 
thirty  towns  called  Havvoth-Ja'ir,  is  the  same  as  Ja'ir  the  son  or  clan 
of  Manasseh  who  made  conquests  in  Gile' ad  which  were  afterwards 
known  as  Havvoth-Ja'ir  (7.1?.  'the  tent-villages  of  Ja'ir'),  according  to 
Num.  32"  J,  Deut.  3^*,  i  Kgs.  4^^  Elon  is  described  as  'the  Zebu- 
lonite ' ;  and  in  Gen.  46  ^*  P  Elon  is  a  son  of  Zebulun,  and,  according 
to  Num.  26  2"  P,  founder  of  the  clan  of  the  Elonites.  That  Ibsan  and 
'Abdon  are  also  clan-names  may  be  inferred.  We  know  that  Ja'ir's 
thirty  sons  represent  thirty  village-settlements  :  when  we  read  that 
Ibsan  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,  and  that  'Abdon  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  writer's 
meaning  is  the  same  in  these  cases  also.  The  statement  that  Ibsan 
made  outside-marriages  for  his  daughters,  and  brought  in  wives  for 
his  sons,  doubtless  refers  to  the  numerous  alliances  and  connexions 
with  other  clans  which  were  formed  by  branches  of  the  clan  of 
Ibsan. 

It  is  a  further  question  whether  these  'minor'  Judges  were  included 
in  the  historical  scheme  of  R'^^  In  the  survey  of  the  course  of 
Israel's  history  during  this  period  which  forms  the  introduction  to  his 
book  \xi  ch.  2""^^  (cf.  pp.  52  ff.),  R*^'  traces  the  periods  of  oppression 
by  foreign  foes  to  Israel's  declension  from  the  service  of  Yahweh, 
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and  regards  the  raising  up  of  the  Judges  as  deliverers  as  an  act  of 
condescension  on  Yahweh's  part  when  punishment  has  been  meted 
out.  This  view  of  history  is  faithfully  followed  out  by  the  editor  in 
the  cases  of  the  'major'  Judges  ;  but  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  'minor' 
Judges  mention  of  Israel's  defection  from  Yahweh,  and  the  naming 
of  the  particular  foes  into  whose  power  they  were  delivered,  are  con- 
spicuously absent.  Of  Tola'  it  is  simply  stated  that  he  'arose  after 
Abimelech  to  save  Israel ' ;  and  of  Ja'ir  even  more  briefly  that  he 
'arose  after  him.'  Ibsan,  who  is  made  to  succeed  Jephthah,  is  said 
to  have  'judged  Israel  after  him' ;  and  the  same  formula  is  used  of 
Elon  and 'Abdon.  Thus  it  maybe  inferred  with  great  probability 
that  the  notices  of  the  'minor'  Judges  were  inserted  into  the  book 
subsequently  to  the  redaction  of  R"^-.  The  purpose  of  the  interpolator 
may  have  been  to  raise  the  number  of  the  Judges  to  twelve,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  make  them  representative  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.     Thus  we  have 


'Othniel 

Judah. 

Ehud   . 

Benjamin. 

Barak  . 

Naphtali. 

Gide'on 

West  Manasseh 

Abimelech 

Tola     .     • 

Issachar, 

Ja'ir      . 

East  Manasseh. 

Jephthah 

Gad. 

Ibsan   . 

? 

Elon     . 

Zebulun. 

'Abdon 

Ephraim. 

Samson 

Dan. 

hlehem  whic 

h  is 

mentionec 

i  as  the  native  city 

{ch.  12  ^•^*^)  is  the  Bethlehem  which  is  assigned  to  Zebulun  in  Josh. 
19'^  P,  i.e.  the  modern  Bet  Lahm  seven  miles  west-north-west  of 
Nazareth,  this  city  seems  to  have  been  on  the  border  between  Zebulun 
and  Asher ;  and  thus  Ibsan  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Asher.  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  unrepresented,  while 
Abimelech  properly  gives  a  second  representative  to  West  Manasseh  ; 
still,  the  scheme  is  sufficiently  complete  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
theory  above  suggested  was  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  who  added  the 
notices  of  the  'minor'  Judges. 

Who  this  editor  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  book 
contained  the  story  of  Abimelech,  and  that  this  usurper  was  counted 
by  him  as  one  of  the  Judges  :  cf  ch.  10  ^  He  can  hardly  have  been 
other  than  the  editor  who  reinserted  the  narrative  of  Abimelech 
into  R'^^'s  book,  i.e.  the  late  editor  whom  we  have  characterized 
as  R''. 

For  the  grounds  upon  which  the  notice  of  Shamgar  in  ch.  3^*  is  to 
be  regarded  as  still  later  than  the  work  of  R'',  cf  p.  76. 
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10.  I.  R**  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  save  Israel 
Tola'  the  son  of  Pu'ah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar; 

10.  I.  Pu'ah.    Heb.  HK-IB  •    so  I  Chr.  7  ^     The  form  ri-IS  Puwwah 

T  '  T  X 

is  given  by  Gen.  46  ^',  Num.  26  ^^  The  name  is  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  Ar.  fuwtuah,  which  denotes  the  species  of  madder  called 
Riibia  Hnctoriwi,  L.,  from  the  root  of  which  a  red  dye  is  derived* 
(cf.  'La.nts.v.;  Low,  Pflanzeft?ia/i!en,  p.  251);  whereas  Tola',  which 
means  'worm' in  Ex.  16^*^  (more  commonly  fern.  Tolaath^  cf.  Bab. 
tultu\  is  used  in  Isa.  i  '*,  Lam.  4''  to  denote  the  crimson  dye  called 
cochineal  (properly  the  insect  from  which  the  dye  is  prepared  ;  so, 
more  commonly,  fern.  Tohfath).  The  coincidence  suggests  that 
kindred  clans  adopted  kindred  totem-objects. 

Dodo.  This  name  occurs  again  in  2  Sam.  23^  K^re=  i  Chr.  11  '* ; 
2  Sam.  23^*=  I  Chr.  ii^e.  2  Sam.  23^  Kt.  gives  the  form  Dodai ; 
and  similarly  <&^^^  reads  AwSat  in  ||  i  Chr.  The  same  form  is 
favoured  by  the  evidence  of  ffi  in  2  Sam.  23"  and  |(  i  Chr.  Dodai 
occurs  in  i  Chr.  27*,  where  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  same 
man  as  is  named  in  i  Chr.  1 1  '^  (called  '  the  Ahohite '  in  both  passages). 
The  form  Dodo  may  be  paralleled  by  Diidu,  the  name  of  an  official 
(probably  a  Cana'anite)  in  the  service  of  the  Phara'oh,  which  occurs  in 
the  T.A.  Letters  (cf.  Knudtzon,  Nos.  158,  164) ;  cf.  also  XIT  Dada  in 
Palmyrene  (de  Vogiie,  La  Syrie  centrale,  93  ;  Cooke,  NSI.  p.  301), 
and  the  names  from  cuneiform  texts  cited  in  KA  T.^  p.  483. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion. 
The  most  probable  theory  regards  both  Dodo  and  Dodai  as  hypo- 
coristic  abbreviations  of  a  fuller  form  such  as  Dodiel  or  Dodiyya  f  iT'l'n  • 

\         T    •  ' 

cf.  -innn  Dodavahu,  2  Chr.  20*^).     The  element  DSd  is  then  the 

same  as  the  subst.  which  means  '  uncle '  on  the  father's  side  (used  in 
I  Sam.  14°°,  2  Kgs.  24'^,  a/.),  properly,  it  may  be  assumed,  'object  of 
love''  (so  in  Heb.  the  word  often  has  the  meaning  'beloved,'  which  is 
also  seen  in  Bab.  dddu).  Thus  Dodo,  Dodai,  may  mean  'the  god  is 
uncle'  (i.e.  kinsman  ox  patron  of  the  bearer  of  the  name)  \  ;  or,  con- 
ceivably, '  Beloved  of  the  god ' :  cf ,  for  the  latter  sense,  the  name 
n^nn''  Jedidiah,  'Beloved  of  Yah,'  2  Sam.  12^5;  and  David,  i.e.,  pro- 
bably, 'Beloved'  (by  God).  Cf.  Cheyne,  EB.  11 22;  Gray,  //ed. 
Proper  Names,  pp.  60  ff.  A  passage  of  interest  in  this  connexion  is 
found  in  the  Inscription  of  Mesha',  where  the  Moabite  king,  in  relating 
his  success  against  Israel  east  of  Jordan,  says,  'The  king  of  Israel 
had  built  'Ataroth  for  himself:  and  I  fought  against  the  city  and  took 
it  J  and  I  slew  the  whole  of  it,  even  the  people  of  the  city,  as  a  gazing- 

*  Eusebius  explains  Puah  ipv6pd,  OS.  aoo^S;  Jerome,  rubrvm,  ib.  6^1. 
:J:  Cf.  the  South  Arabian  name  Dadi-kariba,  'My  (divine)  kinsman  has  (or is) 
blessed' ;  Hommel,  AHT.  p.  86. 
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and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.  2.  And 
he  judged  Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Shamir. 

3.  And  after  him  there  arose  Ja'ir  the  Gile'adite ;  and  he 
judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years.  4.  And  he  had  thirty  sons 
who  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts ;  and  they  had  thirty  Tcities^  i^they 

stock  unto  Chemosh  and  unto  Moab.  And  I  captured  thence  the 
altar-hearth  of  mn,  and  dragged  it  before  Chemosh  in  Keriyyoth' 
{Moabite  Stone,  11.  10-13).  Here  the  word  miT  should  perhaps  be 
vocalized  m'n  '  its  (divine)  Patron,'  i.e.  the  God  of  the  city  *  (Yahweh  ? 

Cf.  11.  17  f.,  where,  after  taking  the  city  of  Nebo,  Mesha'  states  that  he 
took  the  vessels  of  Yahweh,  and  dragged  them  before  Chemosh). 
Failing  this  explanation,  mn  must  be  vocalized  Dodo,  and  regarded 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  deity,  which  may  (on  this  hypothesis)  perhaps 
be  recognized  in  the  O.T.  proper  names  above  discussed  :  cf.  Baeth- 
gen,  Bcitriige,  p.  234  ;  KAT.^  p.  225. 

<&.  vlos  TraTpab^Xcf^ov  avrov,  F  '  patrui  Abimelech,'  &^  (TI5>  •^,  treat 
Dodo,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  the  subst.  meaning  '  uncle '  with 
suffix  of  the  3rd  masc.  sing.J  :  'son  of  his  {t.e.  Abimelech's)  uncle.' 
Such  an  explanation  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that,  while  Tola'  is 
expressly  described  as  'a  man  of  Issachar,'  Abimelech,  so  far  as  he 
was  Israelite  in  extraction,  belonged  to  Manasseh.  Several  minus- 
cules of  ffi  (grouped  by  Mo.  as  ffi"*')  offer  the  reading  Ka\  aveaTqcrev  6 
Qeos  .  .  .  Tov  GcoXa  vlov  $ova  v'lov  Kapie  (or  Kaprje)  niiTpaBtXcfiov  avrov, 
omitting  the  words  'a  man  of  Issachar.'  Here  Ka/jte  may  represent 
the  name  mp   Kareah  :  cf.  2  Kgs.  25  ^^^  Jer.  40*,  a/.     The  origin  of 

this  text  is  wholly  obscure. 

-    Shamir.     The  site  is  unknown,     ffi^''  iv  ^apapfla, 

4.  w/io  rode,  etc.  A  similar  statement  is  made  in  ch.  12'*  with 
regard  to  'Abdon's  descendants.  The  detail  is  mentioned  as  a  badge 
of  rank  :  cf  ch.  5  'O''. 

cities.  Reading  ^iiy  with  all  Versions,  in  place  of  ?^  0''")"'^  'ass- 
colts,'  which  has  arisen  from  accidental  imitation  of  the  same  word 
preceding. 

*  In  the  difficult  expression  in  Am.  8^^  'as  the  way  of  Be'ersheba'  liveth!' 
^Tn  'way'  is  plausibly  emended  by  Winckler  {AF.  i.  p.  194  f.)  into  '^11. 
This  gives  the  sense  'As  thy  (divine)  patron  liveth,  O  Be'ersheba','  an  excellent 
parallel,  to  '  As  thy  god  liveth,  O  Dan ' :  cf.  ffi  6  Qib%  aov  in  place  of  "^ITI. 

X  This  explanation  is  also  offered  by  >I,  5p  in  2  Sam.  239-2*,  i  Clir.  ii  12.26^ 
and  by  a  (G  doublet  in  2  Sam.  23 ''■2', 
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are  called  Havvoth-Ja'ir  unto  this  day),  which  are  in  the  land  of 
Gile'ad.     5.  And  Ja'ir  died,  and  was  buried  in  Kamon. 

,  liavvoth-Jdir.  Probably  'the  tent-villages  of  Ja'ir.'  Heb.  hawwd 
is  explained  from  Ar.  hiivd\  '  a  group  of  tents  near  together.'  Most 
likely  the  Hivvites,  who  are  mentioned  among  the  peoples  of  Cana'an,- 
obtained  their  name  as  originally  inhabitants  of  such  primitive  village; 
communities. 

which  are  in  the  land  of  Gile  ad.  So  Num.  32  *\  i  Kgs.  4^'," 
I  Chr,  2".  In  Deut.  3»*,  Josh.  1330  R°  the.  Havvoth-Ja'ir  are 
incorrectly  localized  in  Bashan.  On  the  origin  of  this  error,  cf. 
Driver,  Deuteronomy  {ICC.)  p.  55. 

5.  Kamon.  Polybius  (v.  Ixx.  12)  mentions  a  Kamun  east  of  Jordan 
as  captured  by  Antiochus  the  Great : — icnl  vpodywv,  napeXalie  IleXXai', 
KOI  Kanovv,  KOI  Te(f)povv.  The  name  of  Kamon  is  very  possibly  pre- 
served in  the  modern  Kumem,  a  village  six  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Irbid.  About  one  mile  north-west  of  Kumem,  a  ruined  site  Kamm 
may  correspond  to  the  ancient  city.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
name  Te/Ppow,  which  is  coupled  with  Kapovv,  i.e.  doubtless  the  Ephron 
([ilpy)  of  I  Mace.  5  *^,  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Wady  el-Gafr 

which  lies  some  two  miles  north  of  Kamm.     Cf  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  256. 

10.   6-16.  Further  apostasy  receives  its  punishment. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  cited  throughout  the  book,  cf.  Stade,  ZA  TW., 
i.  (1881)  pp.  341-343  ;  Stanley  A.  Cook,  Critical  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History 
(1907),  pp.  24  ff.,  33  ff.,  48  f.,  127  f. 

This  is  a  section  which  raises  interesting  questions  in  connexion 
with  the  original  composition  of  the  history  of  the  Judges.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  was  clearly  intended  by  R"^^  as  an  introduction  both  to  the 
narrative  of  the  oppression  of  the 'Ammonites  and  the  raising  Up  of 
Jephthah  as  judge  {ch.  10 ''-1 2'),  and  to  that  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  raising  up  of  Samson  as  judge  [chs.  13  ff."):  cf  v?. 
The  ordinary  formute  of  the  pragmatic  scheme  of  R'^^  may  be  traced 
in  full  in  v.^  (omitting  the  specification  of  'the  gods  of  various 
nations),  vv.''-'^^^:  cf  the  type-form  given  on  p.  54.  On  the  face  of 
it,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  section  cannot  have  been 
composed  by  R^'  for  the  purpose  which  it  now  fulfils  in  his  book. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  at  this  particular  point  in  his  narrative,  he 
should  depart  from  his  ordinary  practice  of  introducing  the  history  of 
each  particular  judge  singly  and  in  his  regular  brief  form ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  repetition  of  his  ordinary  formula  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Samson-narrative,  ch.  13  \  renders  the  mention  of  Israel's 
apostasy  leading  to  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  (lo*'^'^")  super- 
fluous in  ch.  10.  Further,  it  should  not  escape  notice  that,  if  10 '^'^  was 
actually  composed  by  R'^^  as  an  introduction  to  the  narratives  of  the 
oppression  of  the  'Ammonites  and  Philistines  in  that  order.,  he  would 
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scarcely  have  employed  the  opposite  order  in  vJ^ ;  '  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  and  into  the  hand  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.' 

Closer  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
section  is  in  many  points  identical  with  that  which  characterizes  the 
later  strata  of  E;  especially  as  seen  in  Josh.  24,  Judg.  6^'^'',  i  Sam.  7^-*, 
jq17-19^  12.     The  most  striking  phrases  are  'we  have  sinned'  (WKDn) 

w^^-^%  as  in  i  Sam.  7^,  12^0.  'oppress'  (Yn?)  vP,  as  in  Judg.  6^ 

1  Sam.  10 18;  'foreign  gods'  (ISJn  ^rh^)  v^\  as  in  Josh.  2420-23, 
I  Sam.  7^;  'put  away'  (T'Dn),  in  reference  to  the  'foreign  gods,' •z/.'^,  as 
in  Josh.  24^0^^,  I  Sam.  7'  (on  these  phrases  as  generally  characteristic 
of  E2,  cf  Driver,  LOT?  p.  177);  as  well  as  the  retrospect  of  Israel's 
past  history,  especially  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  7/t/."*^,  as  in 
Josh.  24"'-,  Judg.  6*,  I  Sam.  10 1*,  I2*'-*. 

Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  have,  in  10  ^1^,  a  section  originally 
belonging  to  E's  history  of  the  Judges,  which  was  incorporated  by 
RJ^  into  his  composite  history,  and  then  used  by  R"^"  in  place  of  (or  it 
may  be,  in  combination  with)  his  ordinary  brief  introductory  formula. 
The  purpose  which  this  section  fulfilled  in  E's  history  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  reference  to  the  Philistines  as  the  oppressors  in  v?^ 
(so  Bu.,  RS.  p.  128) ;  the  fact  that  this  people  is  mentioned  first  pro- 
bably indicating  that  the  reference  to  the  children  of  'Ammon  which 
follows  is  a  later  addition,  due  to  R-*"^,  and  intended  to  make  the 
sectio'.i  serve  as  an  introduction  to  ch.  io'^-i2^as  well  as  to  chs. 
I3ff. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  this  introduction  from  E  to  the  narrative  of  a 
Philistine  oppression  cannot  have  referred  to  the  Samson-story  as 
given  in  Judges,  since  this  is  derived  wholly  from  J  (cf.  p.  336) — apart 
from  the  fact  that  a  section  in  which  the  religious  motive  is  so  fully 
developed  can  never  have  been  designed  to  introduce  a  story  of  which 
the  crude  and  primitive  character  is  almost  unrelieved.  It  is  scarcely 
open  to  doubt  that  E's  history  of  the  Philistine  oppression  is  that 
which  now  forms  one  strand  of  the  composite  narrative  in  i  Sam. ; 
and  the  proper  conclusion  to  this  narrative,  as  it  took  form  under  the 
same  hand  (E'),  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  deliverance  from  the 
Philistines  as  effected  by  Samuel,  which  is  now  contained  in  i  Sam.  7 
(so  Mo.,  p.  276;  S.  A.  Cook). 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  determine  how  far  R^'  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  supplement  his  source  ;  since,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Introduction  (p.  xlvi  ff.),  his  phraseology  is  modelled  throughout  upon 
that  of  E',  and  therefore  cannot  with  certainty  be  differentiated  from 
it.  Probably  he  was  responsible  for  the  summary  statement  of  Israel's 
apostasy  which  opens  7/.";  but  the  remaining  formulae  which  normally 
we  associate  with  his  pragmatic  introductions  were  most  likely 
already  existent  in  the  work  of  E'.  Thus,  for  example,  v~  down  to 
'  Philistines,'  which  is  cast  in  the  well-known  formula?  of  R"',  must. 
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6.  R"^^  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,E'  and  served  the  Ba'als,  and  the 
'Ashtarts,R''  and  the  gods  of  Aram,  and  the  gods  of  Sidon,  and 
the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  'Amnion,  and 
the  gods  of  the  Philistines ;  E*  and  they  forsook  Yahweh,  and 
served  him  not.  7.  And  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines, 
R^^  and  into  the  hand  of  the  children  of  'Amnion.  8.  E'  And 
they  brake  and  crushed  the  children  of  Israel  in  that  year, 
R^^  eighteen  years,  even  all  the  children  of  Israel  who  were  beyond 
Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Gile'ad.     9.  And 

if  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  section  be  correct,  have  already 
existed  in  E's  introduction  to  the  Philistine  oppression. 

The  passages  in  vv?'^  which  serve  to  make  the  section  suitable  as 
an  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  oppression  of  \h&' Ammonites 
must  be  due  to  the  Redactor  who  placed  it  before  10^^-12",  i.e.^  we 
may  assume,  R-'^.  The  references  in  v.^  to  the  gods  of  various  nations, 
and  in  vv}^'^'^  to  various  nations  besides  Egypt  as  oppressors  (some 
of  them,  e.g.  the  Philistines  and  the  'Ammonites,  out  of  place  in  a 
retrospect  of  past  oppressions  and  deliverances^  must  be  due  to  a 
much  later  hand,  to  whom  the  somewhat  lengthy  record  of  apostasy 
and  its  outcome  seemed  adapted  for  the  insertion  of  such  detailed  lists. 

10.  6.  the  Bd als  and  the  '  Ashtarts.     Cf.  ch.  1  ^^  notes. 

8.  they  brake.  Heb.  raas  (once  again  in  O.T.,  Ex.  \^^^)  perhaps  = 
rahdsu  in  the  T.A.  Letters,  which  Zimmern  (KAT.^  p.  653)  regards 
as  a  Cana'anism;  cf.  Kn.  127, 1.  33;  141, 1.  31,  'and  may  the  bow-troops 
of  the  King  my  lord  .  .  .  shatter  {ti-ra-ha-as)  the  head  of  his  enemies.' 

in  that  year.,  eighteen  years.  As  Mo.  remarks,  such  a  collocation 
is  impossible.  The  eighteen  years  probably  belongs  to  R^^'s  system 
of  chronology,  referring  to  the  duration  of  the  'Ammonite  oppression  ; 
while  '/«  that  year  \s  more  suitable  to  the  verbs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse  which  suggest  a  signal  catastrophe  rather  than  a  long- 
continued  subjugation  and  oppression'  (Mo.),  and  probably  refer  to 
the  first  stage  of  the  Philistine  aggressions,  as  narrated  by  E^. 

even  all  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.  The  facts  related  by  R"^"  in 
this  verse  and  v?  as  to  the  extent  of  the  'Ammonite  aggressions  were 
probably  derived  by  him  from  one  of  the  ancient  sources  which 
narrated  the  story  of  Jephthah.  Cooke's  statement  that '  the  extension 
of  the  oppression  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  is  probably  due  to  the  latest  editor'  is  groundless.  The 
writer  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  Israel  east  and  west  of  Jordan, 
but  to  all  Israel  in  Gile'ad  east  of  Jordan,  and  to  certain  tribes  (Judah, 
Benjamin,  Ephraim)  west  of  Jordan  which  (he  implies)  were  some- 
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the  children  of  'Ammon  crossed  the  Jordan  to  fight  also  against 
Judah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house  of 
Ephraim ;  E'  and  Israel  was  in  sore  straits,  i  o.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  Yahweh,  saying,  'We  have  sinned  against 
thee ;  []  for  we  have  forsaken  ^Yahweh^  our  God,  and  have  served 
the  Ba'als.'  ii.  And  Yahweh  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
'Did  not  []  Egypt, R''  and  []  the  Amorites,  ^and^  the  children  of 

what  harassed  by  raids,  though  not  oppressed  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Gile'ad.  That  the  Ephraimites  at  any  rate  were 
interested  parties  is  proved  by  the  narrative  oi  ch.  12  '". 

10.  for.     Reading  ""a  simply  with  several  MSS.  of  fH,  and  <&,  V, 

S^,  in  place. of  |l?  '•31  'and  because,'  R.V.  'even  because.' 

Yahweh  our  God.  The  addition  of  'Yahweh'  is  supported  by  six 
MSS.  of  fi,  and  by  ffi^  3L%  F.  The  phrase  'Yahweh  our  God'  is 
characteristic  of  E^  (as,  subsequently,  of  D) ;  and  the  proper  name 
Yahweh  is  desiderated  by  the  contrast  with  'the  Ba'als.' 

1 1.  Did  not  Egypt,  etc.     Reading 

with  ffi^\  &\  IL^  U,  ^P,  and  taking  the  list  as  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  verb  -ivn!?  in  v}\     So  Mo.  (SBOT.),  No.,  Kit.,  Kent. 

?^  (supported  by  (K",  ^,  2.),  by  reading  JO  'from'  before  each  of  the 

peoples  enumerated,  offers  an  impossibly  harsh  anacoluthon,  omitting 
an  indispensable  verb,  which  is  supplied  by  A.V.,  '  Did  not  /  deliver 
you  from  the  Egyptians,  etc' ;  R.V.,  '  Did  not  /  sa-i'e  you  from,  etc' 
Such  a  verb,  whether  D3nsi  ^Jjl^-'^n  (A.V.)  or  D3nN  ^riyy'in  (R.V.), 

could  not  be  understood  in  Heb. ;  though  it  is  conceivable  that  its 
omission  may  be  due  to  an  error  of  transcription.  Against  such 
a  view,  however,  is  the  fact  (noted  by  Mo.)  that  we  should  expect 
either  verb-  to  be  followed,  not  by  jrp  '  from '  simply,  but  by  1>0    ^from 

the  hand  ofj  Thus  E^,  with  whose  work  we  are  dealing,  employs 
this   expression   exclusively  after  fi^'^fn  'deliver'  both   in   Judg.  and 

I  Sam.  :  cf.  Judg.  69,  i  Sam.  7  ^  10 1^  12  »»•"  ;  so  Judg.  8  ■"  R''-.  In  the 
same   way  J?^L^''')^  'save'   is   regularly  followed   by  TO  in  Judg.:  cf. 

2I6.W  822^  JO  12,  1 2  2,  i3''';  once  by  the  synonymous  ^2)2,  6". 

The  emendation  above  adopted  has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pre- 
dominant support  of  the  Versions,  and  offers  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  textual  difficulty.  We  cannot,  however,  exclude  the  possibility 
that    C'nvOO  N^n    of  1^   }nay  originally    have    been    followed    bv 
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Ammon,  and  []  the  Philistines,  12.  and  the  Sidonians,  and 
Amalek,  and  ^Midian^E'  oppress  you ;  and  when  ye  cried  unto 
me,  1  saved  you  from  their  hand?     13.  But  ye  have  forsaken 

DDriNI  ''ryhVT}  (cf.  c-^.  2'  R^,  6»,  i  Sam.  iqI^  E^)  or  DpriN  "HNVin  (cf. 
Josh.  24^  E"),  'Did  not  I  britii^'-  you  up  (or,  bring  you  out)  from 
Egypt?'  and  that  the  verb  was  lost  through  later  blundering  insertion 
of  the  names  which  follow  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (so  Bu.,  La.,  Gooke). 
The  relationship  of  vS^  to  v}"^  will  then  exactly  resemble  that  of  v? 
(the  bringing  out  from  Egypt)  and  vP  (oppression  of  surrounding 
nations)  in  i  Sam.  12  E^.  In  this  case  the  reading  of  the  Versions 
which  we  have  followed  represents  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  a  text 
identical  with  p?. 

the  Amorites.  We  find  no  specific  allusion  to  the  Amorites  as 
oppressors;  the  fact,  mentioned  in  ch.  i  ^^,  of  their  forcing*  the 
children  of  Dan  from  the  vale  into  the  hill-country  being  scarcely  of 
sufficient  importance,  and  also  not  followed  by  any  signal  act  of 
deliverance.  Taking  'Amorites'  as  a  general  designation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Cana'an  (as  is  usual  in  E;  cf.  note  on  ch.  l^  'against 
the  Cana'anites'),  it  is  conceivable  that  the  allusion  maybe  to  the 
oppression  of  Sisera  and  'the  kings  of  Canaan'  related  in  chs.  4,  5. 
Possibly,  however,  as  suggested  by  ,S^,  ilbKH  may  be  a  corruption 

of  n^lNbn  'the  Moabites'  (for  the  Gentilic  form,  cf.  especially  Deut. 

211.29)  Qj.  35^'iQ  '  Moab,'  since  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  no  allusion 

to  the  oppression  of  this  latter  people,  as  related  in  ch.  3^^'*.  ffi^^, 
while  retaining  ol  'Afioppmoi,  adds  Kai  Mcoa/3  after  Kai  oi  vlo\  Afj-ficov. 

the  children  of  'Anuiwn.  These  are  named  in  ch.  3  ^^  as  aiding 
'Eglon  king  of  Moab  in  his  oppression  of  Israel  ;  but  such  a  passing 
allusion  could  not  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind — at  any  rate  unless 
he  had  previously  mentioned  Moab  (cf  note  preceding).  Probably, 
like  the  mention  of  the  Philistines  with  which  it  is  coupled,  the 
allusion  is  to  the  narrative  following;  and  since  reference  to 
dcli^ierance  ixovn  the 'Ammonites  and  Philistines  {v}'^'^')  is  historically 
out  of  place,  we  may  regard  the  names  as  a  later  careless  insertion. 

12.  the  Sidonians.  We  know  of  no  occasion  on  which  these  people 
played  the  role  of  oppressors  of  Israel.  Possibly,  as  Mo.  suggests, 
their  insertion  here  may  be  due  to  the  mention  of  Sidon  in  v.^. 

'Amalek.  Cf.  ch.  3  '^,  6  ^,  where  the  mentions  of 'Amalek,  though  very 
possibly  later  than  the  main  narratives  in  which  they  occur  (cf.  notes 
ad  loc.\  are  earlier  than  the  present  passage. 

Midian.  So  ffi'''^''  (ffi-^  before' hm■^^^\\  and  most  moderns.  Some 
MSS.  of  ffi,  S^  2.,  F  read  'Canaan';    while  Ss^  reads  ''Ammon,' 

*  1^*n?^1— the  same  verb  as  XiVv?  '  oppressed  '  in  10 12. 
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me,  and  have  served  other  gods ;  therefore  I  will  no  more  save 
you.  14.  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  whom  ye  have  chosen; 
let  them  save  you  in  the  time  of  your  distress.' 

15.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  Yahweh,  *We  have 
sinned  ;  do  thou  to  us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight : 
only  pray  deliver  us  this  day.'  16.  And  they  put  away  the 
foreign  gods  from  the  midst  of  them  and  served  Yahweh :  and 
his  soul  was  impatient  for  the  misery  of  Israel. 

having  omitted  the  reference  to  the  children  of 'Amnion  and  the  Philis- 
tines in  z/.'^  p?  '  Ma'on '  is  apparently  the  modern  Ma'an  some  eighteen 
miles  east-south-east  of  Petra.  The  Ma'onites  (Heb.  M^unim)  are 
mentioned  in  later  times  as  antagonists  of  Judah  (i  Chr.  4*\  2  Chr. 
26 " ;  and  probably  also  2  Chr.  20  •)  ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any 
aggressions  by  them  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  On  the  other  hand, 
mention  of  the  Midianite  oppression  {ch.  6)  is  to  be  expected. 

14.  whom  ye  have  chosen.  For  the  use  of  the  verb  'choose'  in  this 
connexion,  cf.  Josh.  24 ^•'E-,  'and  if  it  be  evil  in  your  eyes  to  serve 
Yahweh,  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.' 

16.  ami  served  Yahweh.     ffi"  adds  /xiii'w,  i.e.  nDf*    as  in  i  Sam.  7*. 

his  soul  was  impatient.  Lit.  'was  short.'  So  elsewhere  of  Yahweh, 
Zech.  1 1  ^  ;  of  the  Israelites,  Num.  21  4^.     With  nn  'spirit'  as  subject, 

Mic.  2  '',  Job  21  *.  The  antithetical  idea — 'was  patient' — is  expressed 
by  itrSJ  ^nxn  ^  he  prolonged  h\s  soul' ;  cf.  Job  6". 

The  rendering  of  ffi^'yat  ovk  ^'(i/qpttrTTjaf  {^ivT]pi(TTr)a-av  iv)  rw  Xaw, 
KQi  i>kiyoy\fv^r)(T(v  (^w\iyoyl/v)(T]iTav)  eV  Tti)  kotio)  Icrparjk  seems  to  em- 
body a  doublet,  the  first  clause  being  a  rendering  of  cya  ic'33  ^Vpni, 

and  the  second  correctly  reproducing  the  text  and  meaning  of  J^. 
10.   17-12.  7.   Jephthah. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  cited  throughout  the  book,  cf.  R.  Smend, 
Jeftas  Dotschaft  an  den  Kimigvon  Amman,  ZATW.  xxii.  (1902),  pp.  129-137. 

The  hand  of  R''»  is  to  be  seen  in  1 1  ^sb  (cf.  ch.  3  ^o,  4  2^^  8  ^s).  In  12 "'» 
this  editor  employs  the  formula  which  he  probably  found  already 
existing  in  the  narrative  of  R^'''  (cf  ch.  152*^,  16  ^'^  i  Sam.  4'**',  7*^). 

Discussion  of  the  ancient  source,  or  sources,  of  the  narrative  must 
take  its  start  with  an  examination  of  1 1  '2^**,  which  relates  the  sending  by 
Jephthah  of  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  'Amnion,  protesting  against  his 
encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  Israel  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  and  substantiating  Israel's  claim  to  hold  it  by  right  of 
conquest  from  ."^ihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  It  is  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this  argument,  as  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jephthah,  that, 
except  for  the  single  reference  to  'Animon  at  the  end  oft'.  '*,  it  refers 
throughout   not  to  'Amnion  but  to  Moab.     Thus,  vz'.  "■**  state  that 
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Israel,  in  approaching  Cana'an  from  the  east,  was  careful  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  Moab,  i.e.  the  country  south  of  the 
Arnon  ;  but  was  content  to  conquer  and  settle  in  the  territory  of  the 
Amorite  Sihon,  north  of  the  Arnon  and  south  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
appeal  of  v.  ^*  is  obviously  addressed  to  Moab :  '  Those  that  Chemosh 
thy  god  dispossesseth — wilt  thou  not  possess  them  ?  etc'  Chemosh 
was  the  national  god  of  Moab  ;  while  the  god  who  stood  in  this 
position  to  'Ammon  was  Milcom.  In  the  same  way,  reference  is 
made  {v.  '^'')  to  the  example  of  an  earlier  king  of  Moab,  Balak  the  son 
of  Sippor,  who  left  Israel  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  newly 
acquired  territory. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  1 1  ^^'^j  two  possibilities  present  themselves. 
Either  the  section  is  a  late  insertion  into  an  otherwise  homogeneous 
narrative,  framed  in  order  to  establish  Israel's  claim  to  the  territory 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok — possibly  in  view  of  some  later 
encroachment  of  'Ammon*  (Mo.,  Cooke,  etc.) ;  or,  the  section,  referring 
properly  to  Israel's  relations  with  Moab,  is  part  of  a  variant  tradition, 
according  to  which  Jephthah  appeared  as  a  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
in  Gile'ad  from  the  aggressions,  not  of  the  'Ammonites,  but  of  the 
Moabites.  On  this  latter  hypothesis,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  strand 
which  embodies  this  variant  tradition  interwoven  throughout  the  nar- 
rative as  a  whole  (Holzinger,  followed  by  Bu.,  Cor.,  No.,  Kit,  Kent). 

The  former  theory  depends  upon  the  fact  that  Jephthah's  speech, 
as  given  in  vv.'^^'^'^,  appears  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  Num.  20.21, 
exhibiting,  here  and  there,  verbal  similarities  (cf.  notes  on  text).  We 
must  suppose  that  the  interpolator,  finding  ready  to  his  hand  an 
ancient  narrative  which  related  the  way  in  which  Israel,  in  making 
their  conquest  and  settlements  east  of  Jordan,  were  careful  to  respect 
the  old-established  rights  of  Moab,  adapted  the  facts  extracted  from 
this  narrative  so  that  they  miglit  apply  equally  to 'Ammon  by  the  mere 
insertion  of  the  words  'and  the  land  of  the  children  of  'Ammon'  at 
the  end  of  v.  '^  This  theory  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  author  of  the  interpolation  may  have 
thought  that  a  narrative  which  illustrated  Israel's  care  to  avoid 
infringing  the  rights  of  the  two  kindred  peoples,  Edom  and  Moab, 
was  applicable  by  inference  to  their  attitude  towards  another  kindred 
people  ('Ammon),  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  reference  to  the 
example  of  Balak,  an  earlier  king  of  Moab,  as  a  precedent,  and  (most 
markedly)  it  is  obliged  to  assume  that  the  writer  is  guilty  of  a  gross 
error  in  confusing  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  with  the  god  of 
the 'Ammonites.  The  fact  has  also  been  remarked  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  section  is  very  late  in  origin.  It  depends, 
as  we  have  noticed,  to  some  extent  upon  Num.  20  '*^',  21  '3.2i-24a^  jj^j  {jy 


*  Mo.  suggests  that  the  occasion  of  the  interpolation  may  have  been  the 
aggressions  of  the' Ammonites  upon  the  ancient  territory  of  Israel  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  as  mentioned  in  Jer.  49!. 
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no  means  slavishly  so* ;  and  the  conception  of  Chemosh  in  t/. ^  as  a 
national  deity,  exercising  a  potency  and  influence  in  relation  to  his 
people  comparable  to  that  which  Yahweh  exercises  over  Israel,  may 
be  paralleled  by  the  conception  of  the  same  deity's  power  within  his 
own  land  which  underlies  the  old  narrative  of  2  Kgs.  3  26.27_  +  jf  jg  ^^ 
least  unlikely  that  such  a  view  should  have  found  expression  at  a 
period  when  at  any  rate  in  prophetic  circles  a  doctrine  of  high 
spiritual  monotheism  had  gained  currency. 

Rejecting  this  theory,  then,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  alterna- 
tive which  regards  1 1  ^^"^^  as  forming  part  of  an  originally  distinct 
narrative,  in  which  Jephthah  is  raised  up  to  meet  the  aggressions, 
not  of  the  'Ammonites,  but  of  the  Moabites.  Looking  carefully  at 
io'''-i2''  as  a  whole,  and  examining  it  in  detail,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  composite  throughout 
is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  i?.if.  in  the  Gide' on-narrative,  yet  traces 
of  the  combination  of  two  traditions  varying  in  detail  really  do  exist. 

Thus  we  note  that,  according  to  1 1  ''^^  Jephthah  is  an  outlaw  from 
Gile'ad,  dwelHng  in  the  land  of  Tob,  and  is  fetched  thence  by  the 
elders  of  Gile'ad  in  order  that  he  may  act  as  their  leader  in  repelling 
the 'Ammonite  invasion.  According  to  n  30.31.34  ff.^  however,  his  home 
is  at  Mispah  of  Gile'ad;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  there  some 
time  as  a  person  of  consequence,  possessing  a  considerable  retinue  of 
dependents,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  terms  of  his  oath — '  The 
comer-forth  that  cometh  forth  from  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet 
me'  suggests  some  range  of  possibility  as  to  the  projected  victim  ;  and 
the  idea  that  this  may  prove  to  be  his  only  daughter  is  sufficiently 
remote  not  to  have  entered  into  his  reckoning.  We  may  also  observe 
(with  Frankenberg)  that  the  words  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  ii^^ 
'  Forasmuch  as  Yahweh  hath  wrought  for  thee  full  vengeance  upon 
thine  enemies,'  clearly  indicate  that  Jephtliah  had  a  personal  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  'Ammonites  ;  apart  from  which,  indeed,  his  vow  is 
difficult  to  explain.  This  fact,  however,  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
representation  of  him  in  1 1 ^'^  as  an  outsider,  who  undertakes  at  a 
price  to  organize  resistance  to  the  enemy. 

Further,  10^''  can  scarcely  stand  in  original  relationship  to  10'*, 
III-".  According  to  10 1^,  the  presence  of  an  invading  'Ammonite 
army  in  Gile'ad  has  been  met  by  an  organized  muster  of  the  Israelites 
at  Mispah.  The  double  -limi,  'and  they  encamped,'  clearly  implies 
two  hostile  armies  in  battle-array:  cf.  c/i.  6^^,  7\  i  Sam.  4',  17 '-^ 
28*.  From  10 1^,  however,  we  learn,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  Israelite 
army  is  without  a  leader;  and  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the 
Gile'adites  conclude,  after  deliberation,  that  they  have  no  man  of  their 
own  fit  to  undertake  command,  and  are  obliged  to  send  their  elders  to 

*  Cf.  Kue.  Ofid.  §13";  §i9''- 

+  Cf.  SlITK.  aJ  he,  and  the  present  editor's  Outlines  of  O.T.  Theology. 
pp.  34  ff- 
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the  land  of  Tob  to  fetch  back  Jephthah.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  it  is  very  strange  that,  while 
according  to  10  ^^  the  'Ammonite  invasion  has  already  taken  place,  and 
the  critical  conflict  is  impending,  1 1  *  informs  us  (as  though  it  were  a 
fresh  fact)  that  'after  a  while  the  children  of  'Amnion  fought  with 
Israel.'  If,  however,  lo^''  is  not  really  of  a  piece  with  ii'",  this 
mention  of  the  'Ammonite  invasion  in  11*  forms  the  appropriate 
prelude  to  the  mission  of  the  Gile'adite  elders  to  fetch  Jephthah,  as 
related  in  1 1 5-". 

Jephthah's  proceedings,  again,  as  related  in  ii^^,  can  only  be 
explained  as  actuated  by  the  necessity  of  raising  an  army  before 
attacking  the 'Ammonites.  Yet  according  to  10",  as  we  have  seen, 
the  army  is  already  mustered  at  Mispah. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  established  several  points  which  indicate 
that  10 1''  has  no  original  relationship  to  1 1  i'i-29,  but  belongs  to  a 
different  narrative.  If  this  be  so,  10 1*  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
clumsy  attempt  of  a  redactor  to  fit  10^^  on  to  11  ^".  The  statement 
'he  shall  be  head,  etc.,'  is  clearly  drawn  from  11  ^\* 

If,  then,  10 '"^  is  distinct  in  origin  from  11 '",  its  proper  sequel  is 
probably  1 1  ^^'^%  a  section  which  we  observed  at  the  outset  to  be  also 
distinct  from  li  ^"",  as  making  Moab,  and  not'Ammon,  the  aggressor. 
But  1 1 30.31.34-40  j^as  also  been  argued  to  be  distinct  from  1 1 1",  on 
the  ground  that  Jephthah  the  influential  householder  at  Mispah  is 
distinct  from  Jephthah  the  outlaw.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
that  11^^  coheres  with  1 1  ^  ",  and  not  with  10 '".  The  resumption  of  1 1  ^^^ 
may  be  seen  in  1 1  ^^a^  where  the  redactor  of  the  two  narratives  picks 
up  the  thread  which  has  been  broken  by  the  insertion  of  1 1  ^•^^.  Traces 
of  the  fusion  of  two  accounts  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  1 1  ^2%  since  we 
appear  to  have  a  double  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  rout — '  until  thou 
comest  to  Minnith,' and 'as  far  as  Abel-ceramim.'  Probably  'from 
'  Aro'er  until  thou  comest  to  Minnith'  belongs  to  the  Moabite  narrative, 
the  'Aro'er  in  question  being  the  frequently  mentioned  city  on  the 
Arnon  at  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab  which  has  been  mentioned 
inz/.^®;  though  this  is  uncertain  (cf  note  ad  loc).  'As  far  as  Abel- 
ceramim'   may  then   be   supposed   to   come   from    the  'Ammonite 

*  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
monarchy  in  Israel  in  1  Sam.  8-12,  where  two  practically  complete  narratives, 
from  J  and  E  respectively,  have  been  combined,  the  opening  words  of  RJe's 
connective  narrative  in  n  12-15  are  phrased  in  precisely  the  same  form  as 
Judg.  10  '8 : — 

'  And  the  people  said  every  man  to  his  fellow,  Who  is  the  man 
'And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is  he 

that  shall  begin  to  fight  with  the  children  of '  Ammon  ? 
that  said.  Shall  Saul  reign  over  us  ? 

he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gile'ad.' 
bring  forth  the  men  that  we  may  put  them  to  death.' 
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narrative,  unless  it  be  taken  as  a  further  definition  of  the  terminus  ad 
que/)!. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  transition  from  ii  *''  to  12^  is  somewhat 
unexpected.  The  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter, 
and  the  yearly  commemoration  of  this  event  which  was  thereafter 
established,  seems  naturally  to  wind  up  the  narrative  ;  and  the  events 
related  in  12  *"^  give  us  the  impression  of  belonging  to  an  originally 
different  source.  We  may  assign  12''^,  therefore,  to  the  'Ammonite 
narrative  1 1  '",  etc.,  and  we  do  this  with  the  more  confidence 
through  observation  of  the  fact  that  Jephthah's  words  in  v.^,  'and  I 
passed  over  unto  the  children  of  'Ammon,  and  Yahweh  gave  them 
into  mine  hand,'  are  an  echo  of  1 1 29b.32  * 

Thus  we  may  reconstruct  two  distinct  narratives,  which  probably 
ran  originally  as  follows,  square  brackets  being  used  where  details 
have  now  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 

/j\     jq17     j  j  12-28.30.31.33  (in  part).34-W 

[The  Moabites  oppress  the  Israelite  inhabitants  of  Gile'ad  (some 
details  possibly  derived  from  this  narrative  by  R-*^  in  10**'.^''). 
Jephthah,  an  influential  citizen  of  Mispah,  undertakes  the  defence 
of  his  country.  On  the  rumour,  possibly,  of  warlike  preparations 
among  the  Gile'adites],  a  Moabite  army  is  mustered,  and  encamps  in 
Gile'ad  ;  the  Israelite  force  being  brought  together  in  readiness  at 
its  leader's  native  city  (n'").  Before  joining  battle,  Jephthah  has 
recourse  to  diplomacy,  but  without  success  (11  ^2-2^).  He,  therefore, 
decides  to  attack  the  Moabites  ;  and  vows  that,  if  Yahweh  will  grant 
success  to  his  arms,  he  will  offer  up  a  human  sacrifice  from  among 
the  members  of  his  household  (11  ^''•'^).  [The  battle  results  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  Israel,  the  rout  of  the  Moabites  and  slaughter  of 
the  fugitives  extending]  over  a  specified  area,  and  including  the 
destruction  of  twenty  cities  ( 1 1  33  ;■>  part)_  On  Jephthah's  return  in 
triumph  to  Mispah,  his  only  daughter  is  designated  by  fate  as  the 
sacrificial  victim.  Though  torn  by  grief,  he  is  faithful  to  the  terms  of 
his  vow  ;  and  a  yearly  commemoration  of  Jephthah's  daughter  there- 
after becomes  an  institution  among  the  daughters  of  Israel  (11  ^^-w). 

In  this  narrative  'the  children  of 'Ammon'  has  been  substituted  for 
*Moab'  or  'the  Moabites' J  in  lo^',  1 1  i2.i3.u.27.2s.3o.3i^  and  additions 
referring  to  the  children  of 'Ammon  have  been  made  in  t/z'.'^^".  The 
object  of  these  changes  was,  of  course,  to  bring  the  narrative  into 

*  The  threat  of  the  Ephraimites  in  I2i'>j3,  'we  will  burn  thy  house  over  thee 
with  fire,"  might  be  supposed  to  point  to  the  narrative  in  which  Jephthah  is  a 
householder  in  Gile'ad  (11  si.S'*)  rather  than  to  that  in  which  he  is  an  outlaw. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  which  need  not  weigh  against  the  conclusion  adopted 
above ;  since  the  first  essential  of  the  Gile'adites'  compact  with  their  new  ruler 
(11 91")  would  be  the  granting  him  a  residence  at  Mispah. 

+  While  the  expression  '  the  children  of  'Ammon'  is  regularly  used  to  denote 
the  'Ammonites,  we  do  not  find  '  the  children  of  Moab'  used  of  the  Moabites ; 
though  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such  a  phrase  should  have  been  avoided. 
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line  with  the  parallel  narrative  in  which  Jephthah  appeared  as 
deliverer  from  the 'Ammonite  aggressions;  and  the  author  of  them 
was  the  redactor  of  the  two  narratives  whom  we  must  assume  to  have 
been  R^^ 

The  source  from  which  this  narrative  is  derived  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  111228  depends  very  largely  upon 
Num.  20"-',  21  i3.2i-24a_  These  sections  belong  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
to  E  ;  and  thus  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  E  is  the  source  of 
the  narrative  which  makes  use  of  them. 

(2)  1 1>-"  (except  t/z/.i''-2-5.%  on  which  see  below),  1 1 29.32b.33  (in  part)^  12 1\ 

Jephthah,  a  Gile'adite  without  any  tribal  position  owing  to  the 
accident  of  his  birth,  becomes  an  outlaw  from  Israelite  territory,  and 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  gathers  a  band  of 
desperadoes  like  himself,  and  gains  a  reputation  as  a  successful  free- 
booter. The 'Ammonites  commence  hostiHties  against  the  Israelites 
in  Gile'ad  ;  and  the  elders  of  Gile'ad  [having  made  an  unavailing 
appeal  for  help  to  the  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan,*  and]  having  no 
one  among  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  and  leading  an 
army,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Jephthah  in  the  land  of  Tob, 
and  to  entreat  his  services.  He  consents  upon  the  understanding 
that,  if  successful,  he  is  to  become  ruler  of  Gile'ad,  and  the  compact  is 
sealed  'before  Yahweh'  at  Mispah  (11^").  After  traversing  the 
country  of  Gile'ad  and  East  Manasseh  in  order  to  raise  an  army, 
Jephthah  advances  against  the  'Ammonites  (v.-^)  in  order  to  attack 
them  ;  Yahweh  gives  them  into  his  hand  (v.^^^),  and  he  smites  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  as  far  as  Abel-ceramim  {vP  '°  ^^^).  After  the 
battle,  an  armed  force  of  Ephraimites  crosses  the  Jordan  and  threatens 
Jephthah  with  reprisals,  upon  the  false  excuse  that  he  did  not  summon 
them  to  aid  him  in  the  battle  with  the  'Ammonites.  Once  more 
gathering  the  Gile'adites  to  his  banner,  he  puts  the  Ephraimites  to 
the  rout,  and  seizing  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  cuts  off  all  fugitives,  so 
that  forty-two  thousand  Ephraimites  are  slain  (12^'^). 

Since  the  other  narrative  must  be  assigned  to  E,  the  inference  is 
that  the  present  narrative  belongs  to  J  ;  and  in  favour  of  this  we  may 
remark  that  the  arrogant  conduct  of  the  Ephraimites  (12  "^•)  is  strikingly 
similar  to  their  behaviour  to  Gide'on  as  related  in  the  J  narrative, 
ck.  8  * "^  A  narrative  reflecting  discredit  upon  the  Ephraimites,  and 
possibly  coloured  by  tribal  antagonism,  is  more  naturally  assigned 
to  a  Judaean  than  to  an  Ephraimite  source. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  interpolations  in  the  narrative  which 
appear  to  be  very  late  in  origin. 

1 1  '^■^.  It  is  clear  from  11^  that  Jephthah's  expulsion  from  Gile'ad  was 
tribal  and  not  family.     The  'brethren'  of  v.^  are  therefore  his  fellow- 

*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  11 2»  in  its  original  form  may  have  related  an 
ineffectual  attempt  made  6y  Jtphthah  to  gain  the  assistance  of  these  tribes.  Cf. 
note  ad  loc. 
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clansmen  and  not  his  natural  brothers,  as  seems  to  be  implied  by  v}. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  use  of  'Gile'ad'  in  ?7z/."'-2,  as  though 
it  were  the  name  of  an  individual,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the 
method  of  narration  which  characterizes  the  late  priestly  school  of 
writers,  in  which  districts,  clans,  and  cities  are  spoken  of  as  individuals. 
Instances  of  this  method  are  frequent  in  the  genealogies  of  P  and 
I  Chr.  (cf.  for  '  Gile'ad '  so  treated,  note  on  '  Machir  '  ch.  5  **) ;  and  we 
have  already  found  illustration  of  it  in  the  accounts  of  the  'minor' 
Judges,  which,  as  we  saw,  emanated  from  the  latest  redactor,  R''. 

The  term  Ipi'l  'begat,'  v}^\  is  very  characteristic  of  P.     Cf.  CH/  30. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  main  narrative  io"-ii  "  is  literal  and 
not  figurative,  and  deals  actually  with  the  doings  of  individuals. 
Possibly  the  reference  in  v?  to  Jephthah's  expulsion,  '  and  they  drave 
out  Jephthah '  may  have  been  derived  from  the  main  narrative  (so  Bu.) ; 
cf.  vJ^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible  that  v)^  combined 
with  v}^  may  be  the  source  of  the  allusion  in  v},  as  it  comes  from  the 
hand  of  R^  (so  Mo.). 

ir'^  This  half-verse  is  superfluous  by  the  side  of  v},  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  late  gloss.  It  is  omitted  by  <&^^  ;  while  ffi"  appears 
to  include  it  and  to  omit  v.^. 

jj26a^_  The  reference  to  Israel's  possession  of  Gile'ad  as  having 
lasted  undisputed  for  three  hundred  years  is  obtained  by  computa- 
tion of  the  periods  of  oppression  and  deliverance  (including  the  periods 
assigned  to  the  '  minor '  Judges)  given  in  the  preceding  narrative  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  'Ammonite  oppression  (exactly,  three  hundred 
and  one  years).  This  date  must  therefore  have  been  inserted  by 
R^  or  by  some  later  hand. 

12^^  The  record  of  Jephthah's  death  and  burial  is  given  precisely 
in  the  form  which  recurs  in  8"-,  10'^*^°,  12 '--i^  and  represents  the 
regular  formula  of  R^. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  scholars  (cf.  Sta.,  GVI.  i.  p.  68  ; 
Wellh.,  Comp?  p.  224)  that  the  story  of  Jephthah  is  altogether 
without  historical  basis.  Tradition  supplies  no  historical  details  as 
to  his  campaign.  The  account  of  his  birth  (cf.  11  '^,  'Gile'ad  begat 
Jephthah ')  and  death  and  burial  (cf.  12  '^  |^,  'and  he  was  buried  in  the 
cities  of  Gile'ad')  makes  him  a  shadowy  figure  who  is  evidently  only 
the  heros  eponytnus  of  an  obscure  Gile'adite  clan,  apparently  of  mixed 
origin  (cf.  \\^'\  'the  son  of  a  harlot').  The  story  is  supposed  to  have 
grown  up  round  the  yearly  festival  which  was  customary  in  the 
narrator's  time  ( 1 1  ^''•■"'),  and  which  was,  in  origin,  a  celebration 
of  the  death  of  the  virgin-goddess,  for  the  observance  of  which  in 
Palestine  evidence  is  forthcoming  from  other  sources  (cf.  Additional 
note,  p.  332). 

The  probability  that  the  women's  festival  of  later  times  may  have 
been  erroneously  explained  as  commemorative  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Jephthah's  daughter  does  not,  however,  compel  us  to  conclude  that 
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17.  R^^  And  the  children  of  'Ammon  E  were  called  to  arms, 

the  story  of  this  sacrifice  was  invented  in  order  to  account  for  the 
festival.  The  fact  of  such  a  sacrifice  is  not  inherently  improbable. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  human  sacrifice  was  not 
altogether  unknown  and  unpractised  among  the  Israelites  in  early 
times  (cf  Additional  note,  p.  329) ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
sufficiently  rare  to  have  evoked  the  feeling  of  horror  which  is  implicit 
in  the  narrative.  It  is  at  least  as  likely  that  an  originally  independent 
tradition  of  the  death  of  Jephthah's  daughter  may  have  come  to  be 
associated  with  a  festival  the  idolatrous  origin  of  which  was  forgotten, 
as  that  the  story  is  a  deliberate  invention  without  historical  basis. 
The  absence — or  rather,  the  paucity — of  details  as  to  Jephthah's  cam- 
paign is  no  argument  against  its  historical  truth.  It  might  equally  be 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  mere  inventor  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  such  details. 

These  considerations  have  their  weight  even  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  narrative  is  derived  from  a  single  source.  If,  however,  as 
has  been  argued  above,  we  have  a  combination  of  two  somewhat 
variant  traditions  from  J  and  E,  the  case  for  an  historical  basis  for 
the  tradition  is  greatly  strengthened  ;  more  especially  as  one  of  these 
narratives  appears  (at  any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  it)  to 
have  been  independent  of  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  with  its  com- 
memorative festival.  The  details  of  ii"',  xi'^,  which  are  cited  by 
Wellh.  in  support  of  his  theory  of  a  clan-myth,  have  been  shown 
above  to  be  additions  which  are  due  to  the  post-exilic  hand  R^. 

ID.  17.  the  children  of  'Amnion.  This  is  the  ordinary  designation 
of  this  people  ;  '  Ammon  by  itself  occurring  only  twice,  viz.  i  Sam.  11" 
(but  ffi,  .S*"  'the  children  of  'A.'),  and  the  late  (probably  Maccabean) 
Ps.  83^,  1^^.  The  land  of  the  children  of  'Ammon  (in  Assyr.  inscrip- 
tions Bit  Amman,  or,  in  short  form,  Amman)  lay  immediately  east  of  the 
territory  captured  by  the  Israelites  from  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  Gile'ad,  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
Jabbok,  and  from  which  Sihon  appears  previously  to  have  expelled 
the  Moabites  (cf.  11^^  note).  The  boundary  between  the  two  territories 
is  given  in  Num.  21  ^^  (ffir)  as  Ja'zer  ;  *  a  city  which  Eusebius  places 
ten  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  and  fifteen  miles  from  Heshbon 
{OS .  264^*).     The  site  intended  seems  to  be  the  modern  Hirbet  Sar 

*  G  Srt  la^rjp  6pia  viwv  AjjLfiwv  iariv.  ??  'y  ''33  ?133  TJ?  ^3  '  For  the  border 
of  the  children  of  A.  uas  strong,'  gwts  an  unsuitable  sense  in  the  context ;  and 
ffi's  reading  ^|y^  (of  which  fy  is  a  relic)  is  generally  adopted. 

Josh.  1328?  (probably  influenced  by  David's  conquests,  as  related  in  2  Sam. 
10. 11)  assigns  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  '  half  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  'Ammon  as 
far  as ' Arc' er  which  is  to  the  east  of  Rabbah.'  In  contrast  with  this,  Deui.  2IB 
represents  Moses  as  forbidding  the  Israelites  to  encroach  upon  'Ammonite 
territory. 

U 
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and    encamped    in     Gile'ad.       And    the    children    of    Israel 

— a  name  which  may  possibly  preserve  a  relic  of  the  ancient  name,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  sibilant.  *  The  name  'Ammon  is  preserved 
in  the  modern  Amman,  the  site  of  Rabbah  or  Rabbath-' Ammon,  the 
chief  city  of  the  'Ammonites,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  as  the  Roman  city  Philadelphia,  considerable  remains  of  which 
still  survive. 

•were  called  to  arms.     Cf.  6  ^*  note. 

Gilead.  The  country  immediately  east  of  Jordan,  when  accurately 
described  in  the  O.T.,  is  divided  into  three  divisions — the  Mishor  or 
'Table-land'  to  the  south,  Gile'ad  (or  'the  Gile'ad')  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Bashan  to  the  north  :  cf  Deut.  3^°,  4*^,  Josh.  20  ^  This  division 
corresponds  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country :  cf. 
especially  Smith,  HG.,^-p.  534  f  The  Mishor,  'an  absolutely  treeless 
plateau,'  covers  the  southern  half  of  the  modern  el-Belka,  extending 
from  the  Arnon  to  a  line  a  little  north  of  Heshbon,  'practically 
coincident  with  the  Wady  Hesban'  (Smith,  HG.  p.  548).  North  of 
this,  'the  country  is  mainly  disposed  in  high  ridges'  of  limestone, 
'fully  forested,'  as  far  as  the  Yarmuk.  This  is  the  ancient  Gile'ad, 
the  name  of  which,  if  rightly  connected  with  the  Ar.  gatad  '  hard, 
rough,'  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  geological  charac- 
teristics of  the  mountain-ridges  (cf  Conder,  in  Smith,  DB."^  i.  ii()ia). 
North  of  the  Yarmuk  lies  the  Bashan  (cf  Ar.  baineh  '  soft  and  smooth 
ground'),  an  ancient  volcanic  region,  where  'the  soil  is  rich,  red  loam 
resting  on  beds  of  ash,'  and  the  rock  black  basalt. 

Gile'ad  is  divided  into  halves  by  the  Jabbok  (cf  Deut.  3^^,  Josh.  12-*, 
13^').  The  southern  half,  together  with  the  Mishor  {i.e.  all  the 
country  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok)  was  conquered  by  Israel 
from  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh.  12  2),  and  became  the  territory 
of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Re'uben  (Deut.  3  '2).  According  to  P  in 
Josh.,  the  Mishor  fell  to  Re'uben  (13 '^■2^),  and  South  Gile'ad  to  Gad 

*  Philological  purists  question,  or  even  categorically  deny,  the  possibility  of 
connexion  between  the  names  Ya'zer  and  Sdr  on  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  sibilants.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an  attitude  is 
justified.  That  z  and  s  were  very  easily  confused,  both  within  the  Hebrew 
language  itself  and  among  the  different  Semitic  languages,  is  proved  by  such 
variations  as  Heb.  zk  and  .fk,  zr  and  sr,  zrb  and  srb  (where  the  variation 
appears  to  be  purely  accidental,  and  not  to  embody  any  different  shade  of  mean- 
ing); Heb.  and  W.  Aram,  sdk,  but  Palmyrene  and  Syr.  zdk;  Heb.  sdyidh,  but 
Ar.  zdd,  Aram,  z'wddhd,  Bab.  s(z)idtiu.  If  such  interchanges  as  these  are 
possible,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  place-name  preserved  for  many  centuries 
by  means  of  popular  pronunciation  merely  may  quite  conceivably  have  sub- 
stituted s  for  an  original  z. 

If  Sdr  really  represents  Ya'zer,  the  wearing  away  of  the  opening  syllable  with 
its  weak  consonants  may  be  illustrated  by  Yibl°'am  and  Bil'Tini,  modern 
Bel'ameh  ;  Yizro'el,  mod.  Zer'in ;  'Ayyalon,  mod.  Y416 ;  B^th- eked,  mod.  Bit- 
k&d ;  'Aphek,  (probably)  mod.  Flk. 
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gathered  themselves  together,  and  encamped  in  Mispah. 
18.  R^''  And  "^the  people  of  IsraeP  said  every  man  to  his  fellow, 
'Who  is  the  man  who  will  begin  to  fight  with  the  children 
of  'Ammon?  he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead.' 

^jj 24-28)  North  Gile'ad  is  assigned,  together  with  the  Bashan,  to 
East  Manasseh(Deut.  3'^,  Josh.  13^'*'^^?);  and  was  probably  conquered 
by  Manassite  clans  from  the  west  subsequently  to  the  settlement- in 
West  Palestine  :  cf.  note  on  '  Machir,'  ch.  5  '*. 

Such  is  the  more  accurate  application  of  the  term  '  Gile'ad' ;  though 
it  seems  at  times  to  have  been  used  with  greater  elasticity.  Thus  in 
Deut.  34  ^  it  denotes  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  as  far 
north  as  Dan.  :  cf.  also  i  Mace.  5^"".  Elsewhere,  again,  'Gile'ad'  is 
restricted  exclusively  either  to  the  northern  or  the  southern  half  of 
Gile'ad  proper.  In  the  present  narrative  (as  in  ch.  5  ^'^ ;  cf.  note)  it 
denotes  the  southern  half,  including  probably  the  Mishor,  i.e.  the 
whole  region  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon — the  modem 
el-Belka.  For  the  classified  occurrences  of  the  different  usages, 
cf.  BDB.  s.v.  The  name  of  Gile'ad  survives  in  the  modern 
Gebel  dil'ad,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain-range  south  of  the 
Jabbok. 

Mispah.  The  site  is  unknown,  and  the  various  conjectures  which 
have  been  put  forward  are  devoid  of  all  foundation.  The  name 
means  'place  of  outlook'  (from  the  root  sdpha  'to  look  out,  watch') ; 
hence  we  may  infer  that  the  city  was  situated  on  some  eminence  or 
spur  of  the  Gile' ad-range  overlooking  a  wide  prospect.  The  Mispah 
of  Gen.  31  *^  J  can  hardly  be  the  same,  since  it  must  have  lain  north 
of  the  Jabbok  on  the  north-east  border  of  Gile'ad,  overlooking 
Aramaean  territory ;  unless,  indeed,  the  verse  is  a  later  gloss  upon 
its  context,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  :  cf.  Driver,  Westm. 
Comm.  ad  loc. 

18.  the  people  of  Israel.  Reading  ?X"lb'*  DP  in  place  of  ?^ 
'Vihl  "'"lb'  Oyn  'the  people,  the  princes  of  Gile'ad.'    Here  '  the  princes 

of  Gile'ad'  is  usually  regarded  as  a  late  gloss,  explicative  of  'the 
people,'  and  intended  to  connect  the  verse  with  ii^  If  this  is  the 
case,  however,  why  do  we  not  read  '  the  elders  of  G.,'  as  in  11  5.7.8.8.10.11  p 
The  term  'princes'  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  narrative.  Our 
emendation  assumes  that  PNItJ'"'  was  misread  as  v3  "'"IB';  and  that 
Dy,  coming  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  Absolute,  and  not  the  Con- 
struct, State,  received  the  addition  of  the  Definite  Article. 

For  the  expression  W'W  DV,  cf.  2  Sam.  18",  19*0,  ?^".  In  such  a 
connexion  DV  ' people '  has  almost  the  force  of  ' soldiers '  or  'army'; 
cf.  BDB.  S.V.,  2d  ;  NHTK.  on  i  Kgs.  16 »^ 
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II.  I.  J  Now  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  harlot :  R""  and  Gile'ad  begat 
Jephthah.  2.  And  the  wife  of  Gile'ad  bare  him  sons ;  and  when 
the  wife's  sons  were  grown  up,  they  drave  out  Jephthah,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house,  for 
thou  art  the  son  of  another  woman.'  3.  J  And  Jephthah  fled 
from  his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob ;  and  there 

II.  I.  Jephthah.  The  name  means  '  He  {i.e.  God)  openeth '  [sc.  the 
womb?).  The  fuller  form  Jephthah-el  is  cited  by  Halevy  as  a  proper 
name  in  Sabaean  {Etudes  Sabe'ennes,  148  *),  and  occurs  as  a  place-name 
in  Josh.  191*27  p  cf  tjjg  proper  name  Pethahiah  'Yah  has  opened,' 
I  Chr.  24 1^,  al. 

the  son  of  a  harlot.  The  mother  may  have  been  a  non- Israelite  ; 
and  seems,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  father's  clan. 
Jephthah,  as  his  mother's  son,  was  therefore  outside  the  father's  clan 
also.     Cf.  note  on  '  his  concubine,'  ch.  8 '''. 

and  Gile'ad  begat,  etc.  Here  the  district  is  personified  as  father  of 
Jephthah — a  mark  of  late  date  for  vv.  i**  ^,  which  can  have  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  narrative  :  cf  pp.  303  f  OS",  ^  iyiwr^a-fv  ra  VakaaS, 
^AL^  ^h  ^g\  ^Tficev  rw  TaXaaS,  seem  merely  to  represent  attempts  to 
improve  the   connexion   with  v.  *%  and   not  an   originally  different 

text  'af)  njjni. 

3.  the  land  of  Tob.  In  2  Sam.  10 ^-^  'the  men  of  Tob'  are  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  Aramaeans  of  Beth-Rehob  and  Zobah  and 
the  king  of  Ma'acah,  as  allied  with  the  'Ammonites  in  their  war  with 
David.  Ta^Lov  or  Tov/3tov  east  of  Jordan,  I  Mace.  5  ",  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  called  TovSfivoi  or  Tov^iavol  in  2  Mace.  12",  is 
probably  the  same  district.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  makes  the  land 
of  Tob  identical  with  Susitha  {Shebilth,  vi.  i,  fol.  36^),  which  is 
identified  by  Neubauer  {Geographic  du  Talmud.,  p.  239)  with  Hippos 
in  the  Decapolis,  i.e.  probably  the  modern  SAsiyyeh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  would  seem  to  suit  Sayce's  proposed 
identification  {Records  of  the  Past^  v.  p.  45)  with  Tubi  mentioned  by 
Thutmosi  ill.  in  a  list  of  conquered  cities  a  little  before  Astiratu,  i.e. 
Tell  'Astarah,  this  latter  being  twenty  miles  east-north-east  of 
Susiyyeh.  Conder  {Heth  and  Moab,  p.  176)  and  Smith  {HG.  p.  587) 
find  the  name  Tob  in  the  modern  et-Tayyibeh,  south  of  the  Yarmuk 
and  some  eight  miles  a  little  south  of  due  west  of  Irbid.  Buhl. 
{Geogr.,  p.  257,  n^"^)  refers  to  another  et-Tayyibeh,  some  twenty-three 
miles  east  of  Irbid,  between  Der'a  and  Bosra. 

worthless  men.  Lit.  ''empty  men,'  as  in  ch.  g*.  'Worthless'  is  not 
altogether  a  satisfactory  rendering.  Heb.  rckim,  as  here  used,  does 
not  specifically  imply  moral  obliquity ;  but  rather  a  lack  of  the 
qualities  which  command   success  in  the  leading  of  a  regular  life 
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collected  themselves  worthless  men  unto  Jephthah,  and  they 
went  out  with  him. 

4.  And  after  a  while  the  children  of  'Ammon  fought  with 
Israel.  5.  Gl.  And  when  the  children  of  'Ammon  fought  with 
IsraelJ  the  elders  of  Gile'ad  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  from  the 
land  of  Tob.  6.  And  they  said  to  Jephthah,  '  Come,  and  be  our 
ruler,  that  we  may  fight  with  the  children  of 'Ammon.'  7.  And 
Jephthah  said  to  the  elders  of  Gile'ad,  '  Was  it  not  ye  who  hated 
me,  and  drave  me  out  from  my  father's  house?  Why  then  are 
ye  come  unto  me  now  when  ye  are  in  straits?'  8.  And  the 
elders  of  Gile'ad  said  unto  Jephthah,  '  Therefore  have  we  now 
returned  unto  thee ;  so  go  with  us,  and  fight  with  the  children 
of  'Ammon,  and  thou  shalt  be  head  over  us,  even  over  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Gile'ad.'  9.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders 
of  Gile'ad,  '  If  ye  bring  me  back  to  fight  with  the  children  of 
'Ammon,  and  Yahweh  deliver  them  before  me,  I  shall  be  head 

('  ne'er-do-wells '),  and  possibly  also  (as  suggested  by  the  usage  of  the 
adverbial  form  rikdm,  '  with  empty  hands ')  a  lack  of  material  goods 
such  as  property  and  tribal  status.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  men 
who  attached  themselves  to  David  when  he  was  leading  the  life  of  an 
outlaw  in  the  cave  of 'Adullam,  i  Sam.  22  2.  These  include  unsuccessful, 
needy,  and  discontented  men,  to  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  any  tnoral  stigma  was  attached.  In  2  Sam.  6^",  2  Chr.  13^,  rekim 
does  seem  to  denote  the  absence  of  specific  moral  qualities.  In 
post-Biblical  Heb.  the  term  comes  to  denote  intellectual  vacuity  (cf. 
the  use  of  Kevor  in  Jas.  2  2**) ;  but  is  also  often  used  as  a  general  term  of 
contempt  (so  probably  'Pasa  =  NpH  in  Matt.  5  2^). 

nvent  out  with  him.     I.e.  engaged  in  predatory  forays. 

5.  And  when,  etc.  Literally  rendered,  the  Heb.  runs,  'And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  'A.  fought  with  Israel,  andiYie  elders  of 
G.,  etc.,'  it  being  idiomatic  in  Hebrew  to  continue  with  'and'  after 
the  time-determination,  which  is  really  a  parenthesis.  Thus,  if  we 
regard  the  first  half  of  the  verse  as  a  later  gloss  (cf.  p.  304),  the  '  and ' 
connects  v}'^  directly  on  to  v.*.  Cf.  the  similar  note  on  ch.  l^  '  the 
children  of  Israel  enquired.' 

6.  ruler.  Heb.  kdsin  is  the  philol.  equivalent  of  Ar.  kddy — pro- 
perly one  who  decides  judicially.  On  the  ^-termination,  cf.  Bevan, 
ZA.  xxvi.  (191 2),  p.  37. 

8.   Therefore,  etc.     The  words  contain  a  tacit  admission  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong.     At  all  costs  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Jephthah's 
aid  without  further  parley.      <&''^^  oix  ovTms,  i.e.   J3  vh  for  %   \:h 
is  certainly  incorrect. 
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over  you?'  10.  And  the  elders  of  Gile'ad  said  unto  Jephthah, 
'  Yahweh  shall  be  hearer  between  us ;  surely  according  to  thy 
word  so  will  we  do.'  11.  So  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of 
Gile'ad,  and  the  people  set  him  over  them  as  head  and  ruler ;  and 
Jephthah  spake  all  his  words  before  Yahweh  in  Mispah. 

12.  E  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  ^^^  the 
children  of  *Ammon,E  saying,  '  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me, 
that  thou  art  come  unto  me  to  fight  against  my  land  ? '  13.  And 
the  king  of  R-"^  the  children  of  'Ammon  E  said  unto  the  messengers 
of  Jephthah,  '  Israel  took  away  my  land  when  they  came  up. 
out  of  Egypt,  from  Arnon  even  unto  the  Jabbok,  and  unto 
the  Jordan:  now,  therefore,  restore  ^iO  peaceably.'     14.  And 

■  10.  hearer.  The  expression  is  used  in  a  judicial  sense,  as  in 
2 /Sam.  isVDeut.  i  ",  al.  Cf.  the  manner  in  which  the  compact  is 
sealed,  as  related  in  z/."^ 

11.  and  Jephthah  spake,  etc.  The  reference  is  to  the  compact  01 
v}^.  Jephthah  was  not  content  with  a  merely  casual  promise  ;  but 
took  care  that  it  should  be  solemnly  ratified  at  the  local  sanctuary  of 
Mispah,  and  therefore  in  Yahweh's  presence  as  '  hearer.' 

12.  unto  the  king  of  the  children  of 'Amnion.  Upon  the  reasons 
which  compel  us  to  suppose  that  the  message  -.vas  addressed  to  Moab, 
and  that,  throughout  vv.'^^-^^,  'the  children  of 'Ammon'  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  '  Moab,'  cf.  pp.  298  f. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me?  Lit.  'What  to  me  and  to  thee?' 
i.e.  'What  business  have  we  with  each  other?'  the  regular  idiom 
in  deprecation  of  interference  :  cf.  2  Sam.  16"^,  19^^,  ?^^^,  i  Kgs.  17'^, 
2  Kgs.  313,  2  Chr.  3521,  Matt.  8 29,  Mark  s\  John  2*.  The  ordinary 
rendering  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? '  obscures  the  sense. 

13.  Israel  took  away  my  land,  etc.  The  excuse  had  some  amount 
of  justification  if,  as  we  gather  from  Num.  21  ^c,  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, though  captured  by  Israel  from  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
had  previously  been  wrested  by  Sihon  from  Moab. 

from  Arnon.  The  modern  Wady  Mogib,  which  runs  into  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  east,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  its  northern  end. 
A  description  of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon  is  given  on  p.  221. 

even  unto  the  Jabbok.  The  modern  Wady  ez-Zerka,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  distance  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok 
is  about  fifty  miles  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  strip  of  territory  f-om  the 
Jordan  to  JJirbet  Sar  (assuming  this  to  be  the  site  of  Ja'zer ;  cf.  10'^ 
note)  about  sixteen  miles. 

restore  it.  Reading  sing,  nnix  (in  reference  to  '•y")N  'my  land') 
with  some  MSS.  of  (25,  IL'-,  IB,  in  place  of  |lj  plur.  |nnN. 
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Jephthah  sent  messengers  yet  again  unto  the  king  of  R^^  the 
children  of  'Ammon,  15.  E  and  said  to  him,  'Thus  saith 
Jephthah,  Israel  did  not  take  away  the  land  of  MoabiR^"^  and  the 
land  of  the  children  of  'Ammon.  16.  E  But  when  they  came 
up  from  Egypt,  Israel  went  through  the  wilderness  unto 
the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  Kadesh.  17.  And  Israel  sent 
messengers  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  saying,  "Prithee,  let  me 
pass  through  thy  land  " ;  but  the  king  of  Edom  hearkened  not : 
and  also  unto  the  king  of  Moab  did  he  send;  but  he  was 
unwilling:  so  Israel  dwelt  in  Kadesh.  18.  Then  he  went 
through  the  wilderness,  and  compassed  the  land  of  Edom  and 
the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  land 

1 5.  and  the  land  of  the  children  of  'Ammon.     Cf.  pp.  299,  302. 

16.  went  through  .  .  .  to  Kadesh.  Bu.,  following  Wellh.  and 
Holzinger,  finds  in  this  passage  support  for  the  theory  of  a  more 
original  narrative  of  the  wilderness-journey,  direct  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  Kadesh,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law.  But,  how- 
ever probable  may  be  the  theory  which  locates  Sinai  or  Horeb  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  (cf.  pp.  109  ff.),  no  support  can  justly 
be  drawn  for  this  or  any  similar  theory  from  the  present  passage  ; 
since  Jephthah's  sole  concern  was  to  relate  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  from  Kadesh.,  and  any  allusion  to  earlier  events  of  the 
journey,  e.g.  the  law-giving  at  Sinai,  would  have  been  wholly  out  of 
place.  La.  remarks  justly,  '  Surtout  Jephte  ne  peut  vraiment  pas 
remonter  au  deluge ;  les  faits  du  Sinai  n'avaient  rien  k  faire  ici :  il 
mentionne  la  sortie  d'Egypte  par  la  mer  Rouge  et  arrive  aussitot  k 
Cad^s,  point  de  depart  des  negociations.' 

17.  And  Israel  .  .  .  Edom.  Cf.  Num.  20 1*  E,  'And  Moses  sent 
messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom.' 

Prithee  .  .  .  land.  Cf.  Num.  2oi'^E,  '  Prithee  let  us  pass  through 
thy  land.' 

but  the  king  of  Edom  hearkened  not.    A  summary  of  Num.  20  '^-2'  E. 

and  also  unto  the  king  of  Moab.,  etc.  We  find  no  account  of 
negotiations  with  Moab  in  Num.  or  Deut. 

Israel  dwelt  in  Kadesh.     Cf.  Num.  20 ''^/s  e^  Deut.  i  ^. 

18.  Then  he  went .  .  .  Edofn.  Cf.  Num.  20^^^'^'^^,  'So  Israel  turned 
aside  from  him.  And  they  journeyed  from  Kadesh,'  Num.  21^,  'by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom.'  All  that  inter- 
venes in  Num.,  from  20 ^^  to  21  *  down  to  'Mount  Hor,'  is  derived  from 
sources  other  than  E. 

compassed.     I.e.  'went  round,'  so  as  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  it. 
and  came  along  .  .  .  Moab.     Cf.  Num.  21  "  E,  'and  they  encamped 
.  .  .  over  against  Moab  on  the  eastern  side.' 
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of  Moab,  and  they  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon,  and 
did  not  come  within  the  border  of  Moab ;  for  Anion  was  the 
border  of  Moab.  19.  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Israel  said  to 
him,  "Prithee,  let  us  pass  through  thy  land  unto  my  place." 
20.  But  Sihon  ^refased^  ho  allow^  Israel  to  pass  through  his 

and  they  encamped^  etc.  Cf.  Num.  21  '^  E,  'and  they  encamped  on 
the  other  side  piyo)  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  wilderness  that 
Cometh  forth  from  the  border  of  the  Amorites  ;  for  Arnon  is  the 
border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites.' 

19.  And  Israel  sent,  etc.  Cf.  Num.  21  ^'-^^E,  'And  Israel  sent 
messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  Let  me 
pass  through  thy  land.  .  .  .  By  the  king's  highway  will  we  go 
until  we  shall  have  passed  thy  border';  Deut.  2'^^'^\  'And  I  sent 
messengers  from  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon  with  words  of  peace,  saying,  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land  : 
by  the  highway  only  will  I  go  ;  I  will  neither  turn  aside  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.' 

Heshbon.  The  modern  Keshan,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Jordan  and 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  the  Arnon. 

20.  But  Sihon  refused,  etc.  Reading  'jl  nby  hvi.'y^''  T\T\  'D  fND*1 ; 
cf.  Num.  2o2ii^3J3  nby  hvrj^\  jm  DHN  JSIon.  &-  km  oviii]6e\r]a( 
Sio)!/  Tov  'laparjk  bieXOelv  kt\,  ffi'^  koL  ovk  r]di\r](r€v  bif\6elv  tov  laparfK 
ktX,  &^  ^\J]iJli.J\  r'^^i'  ^CLk>-i.£D  ]!D*  ]]o,  support  }ND^1  for 
]^  |"'ONn  ah'i  (]ii.^-ov  6e\fiv  in  Gen.  37^5,  398,  48 '»,  Num.  20^1,  22", 
2  Sam.  13'',  I  Kgs.  20  ^^  Isa.  i  ^o,  Hos.  11  ^,  and  frequently  in  Jer.),  but 
clearly  did  not  read  nn  'to  allow,'  as  above  adopted,  since  this  would 
certainly  have  been  represented  in  translation  by  8oiivai  ;  cf. 
Num.  20^*  Koi  OVK  fj6e\r)afv  E8(o/x  dovvai  ra  'IcrparjX  napfXdflv  ktX. 

Num.  21  23  reads  ''hin  nbl?  '{^'''TIN  'D  jni'si'l  'And  Sihon  did  not 

allow  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border' ;  and  it  is  possible  that  our 
author,  having  this  text  before  him,  and  intending  to  substitute 
nri  |XDM  for  |n3  N^I,  may    have    accidentally    omitted  nri  •    since 

the  construction  "I3y  't^*''  HX  INDM  'refused  Israel  to  pass'  is  quite 
unparalleled,  and  cannot  have  been  intentionally  written  (JKIO  is  regu- 
larly followed  by  the  Infinitive).  This  hypothesis  explains  the 
rendering  of  (5'^'^  S'',  and  also  the  corruption  of  |ND"'1  first 
into  JON'1  and  then  into  ppXPI  N^l  in  %].     An  alternative  hypothesis 
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border,  and  Sihon  gathered  together  all  his  people,  and  they 
pitched  in  Jahas;  and  he  fought  with  Israel.  21.  And  Yahweh 
the  God  of  Israel  gave  Sihon  and  all  his  people  into  the  hand  of 

is  to  suppose  that  the  HN  before  7S"itJ'"'  is  a  corruption  of  riPI,  which 
was  already  existent  in  the  Heb.  MS  used  by  ffi.  |l?,  as  it  stands,  is 
rendered  by  R.V.  'But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass,  etc' ;  but  the 
Heb.  construction  is  impossible.  Had  the  writer  wished  to  use  the 
verb  POKH  in  this  connexion  he  would  have  written  some  such 
sentence  as  'lJ1  ihy  i^  jnj  N^jI  '^'''2  'D  pONH  sh  'But  Sihon 
did  not  trust  in  Israel,  nor  suffer  them  to  pass,  etc'  Deut.  2  ^, 
ia  '\^'}^V.i]  PS^D  "^^^  'D  n^N  iib]  'But  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  was 
not  willing  to  let  us  pass  by  him.' 

and  Sihon  gathered  .  .  .  Israel.  Cf.  Num.  21  ^^  E,  'and  Sihon 
gathered  together  all  his  people,  and  went  out  against  Israel  to  the 
wilderness,  and  came  to  Jahas,  and  fought  with  Israel '  ;  Deut.  2  ^^ 
'and  Sihon  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  battle  at 
Jahas.' 

in  Jahas.  Heb.  nvn*3  'in  J^hsah,'  with  so-called  H  locative 
ending.  So  Jer.  48",  Tchr.  6",  W'^ ;  cf.  Num.  21",  Deut.  1^^ 
(where,  however,  the  H  lac.  may  embody  the  sense  oi direction  towards., 
after  a  verb  of  motion — 'to  Jahas').  We  find  the  form  nVH''  J^h^sah, 
Josh,  13  '^  Elsewhere  the  form  is  Jdhas  ;  Isa.  15  *,  Jer.  48  ^*,  Moabite 
Stone.,  11,  19,  20.  The  site  is  unidentified.  Our  narrative  suggests 
that  the  city  must  have  lain  on  the  south-east  border  of  Sihon's 
territory,  north  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Arnon,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  its  mention  in  i  Chr.  6"^  as  a  Levitical  city  in  Re'uben 
next  before  Kedemoth  :  cf.  the  reference  in  Deut.  2  ^^  to  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth  {i.e.  'eastern  regions')  as  the  district  outside  Sihon's 
territory  to  the  east  from  which  Israel  sent  an  embassy  to  him. 
Mesha'  king  of  Moab  says  {Moabite  Stone.,  loc.  cit.\  'And  the  king 
of  Israel  had  built  Jahas,  and  abode  in  it,  while  he  fought  against  me. 
But  Chemosh  drave  him  out  from  before  me ;  and  I  took  of  Moab 
two  hundred  men,  even  all  its  chiefs,  and  I  brought  them  up  against 
Jahas,  and  took  it,  to  add  it  unto  Dibon.'  This  suggests  proximity 
to  Dibon  (the  modern  Diban),  to  the  east  of  which  the  site  of  Jahas 
is  probably  to  be  sought,  Eusebius  states  {OS.  264^^)  that  the  site 
was  shown  in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  Dibon  (if  this  is  intended 
by  Aij/Sovf) ;  but  this  would  place  it  too  far  to  the  west,  well  into  the 
interior  of  Sihon's  territory. 

21.  And  Yahweh  .  .  .  sfnote  them.  Cf,  Deut.  2^',  'And  Yahweh 
our  God  gave  him  up  before  us,  and  we  smote  him  and  his  sons  and 
all  his  people.'  Num.  21-^'^  E  has  simply  'and  Israel  smote  him  at 
the  edge  of  the  sword.' 
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Israel,  and  they  smote  them  :  so  Israel  possessed  all  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  that  land.  22.  And  they  possessed 
all  the  border  of  the  Amorites,  from  Arnon  even  unto  the 
Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even  unto  the  Jordan.  23.  So 
now,  Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites 
from  before  his  people  Israel,  and  shouldest  thou  possess  them? 
24.  Those  that  Chemosh  thy  god  disposscsseth'^^ — wilt  thou  not 

so  Israel  possessed^  etc.  Cf.  Num.  21  ^^  E,  'and  Israel  dwelt  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  Amorites.' 

22.  And  they  possessed,  etc.  Cf.  Num.  i\^^^  E,  'and  possessed  his 
land  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 'Ammon;  for 
rja'zerl  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  'Ammon'  (on  the  reading,  cf. 
note  on  10").  In  Deut.  2  ^'^•^''  the  conquered  territory  is  defined  as 
extending  from  'Aro'er  on  the  edge  of  the  Wady  Arnon  as  far  as 
Gile'ad,  i.e.  the  northern  half  of  Gile'ad,  north  of  the  Jabbok  (on  the 
variations  in  the  use  of  the  term  'Gile'ad,'  cf.  note  on  10'') ;  and  the 
fact  is  carefully  noted  that  no  encroachment  was  made  on  the 
territory  of '  Ammon,  this  latter  being  defined  as  '  all  the  side  of  the 
W^dy  Jabbok  and  the  cities  of  the  hill  country':  cf  Josh.  12-  R°. 
Here  the  reference  must  be  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Jabbok, 
which,  starting  eastwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JJirbet  Sar  (Ja'zer) 
takes  a  northward  and  then  north-westward  curve  before  turning  due 
westward,  and  thus  seems  in  this  passage  to  be  regarded  as  the 
(ideal)  boundary  between  Israel  and  'Ammon.* 

23.  and  shouldest  thou,  etc.  The  italics,  here  and  in  2/.^"*,  represent 
great  emphasis  in  the  original. 

possess  thetn.     I.e.,  of  course,  '  possess  their  territory.''     So  in  v.^*. 

24.  those  that  Chemosh,  etc.  The  speaker  assumes  just  as  real  an 
existence  for  Chemosh  as  for  Yahweh.  He  is  no  monotheisi  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  he  does  not  hold  the  doctrine  that 
Yahweh  is  the  one  and  only  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  the 
existence  of  other  gods  is  a  delusion.  Yahweh  is  for  him,  doubtless, 
the  sole  object  of  Israel's  allegiance  and  worship;  but  the  holding  of 

*  In  Num.  21  24b  it  is  doubtful  whether  '  unto  Jabbok  '  defines  the  northern 
limit  of  the  territory  merely;  or,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  wady,  makes  the  reference  to  define  the  northern  and  eastern 
borders.  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  'unto  the  children  of 'Ammon' is  a  ./tfr/Z/e'r 
definition  of  this  north-east  border-line  in  so  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Jabbok- 
wady  is  identical  with  the  border  of  'Ammon.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  our 
passage  in  Judg.  'unto  Jabbok'  clearly  defines  the  northern  limit  of  Sihon's 
territory,  'from  the  wilderness' explaining  the  eastern  limit,  makes  it  probable 
that  the  expression  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Num.,  the  statement  meaning — 
the  strip  of  territory  as  defined  from  south  to  north,  of  which  the  eastern 
limit  is  the  land  of  'Amnion,  marching  with  Sihon's  territory  along  a  line 
which  runs  approximately  north  and  south  through  Ja'zer.  Cf.  Gray  ICC. 
ad  loc. 
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possess  them  ?  so,  all  that  Yahweh  our  God  hath  dispossessed 
from   before  us — them  will  we   possess.      25.  Now,    then,    art 

this  faith  (monolatry)  does  not  hinder  him  from  believing  that 
Chemosh  really  stands  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  Moab  as 
Yahweh  does  to  his  own  nation  ;  i.e.  he  thinks  of  Yahweh  as  the 
national  God  of  Israel,  not  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  His 
religious  belief  thus  differs  from  that  of  the  eighth-century  prophets 
and  their  successors,  who  proclaim  a  doctrine  of  virtual  monotheism — 
i.e.  a  doctrine  which,  if  not  as  yet  in  all  respects  worked  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  yet  undoubtedly  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  full 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God  only.  Further  passages  in  the  O.T. 
which  embody  the  more  primitive  conception  are  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  editor's  Outlines  of  O.  T.  Theology,  pp.  34  fif. 

Chemosh.  Cf  Introd.  to  the  narrative,  p.  299.  Chemosh  is  always 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  as  the  god  of  the  Moabites ; 
Num.  2 1 29,  I  Kgs.  11^33^  2  Kgs.  23 13,  Jer.  48^i"8t.  In  Num.  2i29, 
Jer.  48"  Moab  is  called  'the  people  of  Chemosh.'  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Moabite  Stone  Mesha'  king  of  Moab  ascribes  the  oppression  of 
Moab  by  Israel  to  the  fact  that  'Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land' 
(1.  5);  and  the  turn  in  Moab's  fortunes  which  is  marked  by  successes 
against  Israel  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  renewal  of  the  favour  of  the 
god  (11.  8  f.,  33),  who  is  pictured  as  directing  Mesha''s  plan  of  cam- 
paign: 'And  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go,  take  Nebo  against  Israel' 
(1.  14);  'Chemosh  said  unto  me.  Go  down,  fight  against  Horonen' 
(1.  32).  Chemosh  is  represented  as  the  leader  in  battle,  'Chemosh 
drave  him  (the  king  of  Israel)  out  (of  Jahas)  from  before  me'  (1.  19); 
the  population  of  the  city  of  'Ataroth  is  utterly  devoted  to  him  as  a 
'  gazing-stock '  or  spectacle  over  which  he  may  gloat  with  satisfaction 
(ri^"l,*  1.  12);  and  the  altar-hearth  of  the  divine  Patron  |  of  the  city 
is  dragged  before  him  at  Keriyyoth  as  a  trophy  (11.  12  f.).  In  this 
mode  of  thought,  and  the  phraseology  in  which  it  finds  expression, 
we  cannot  fail  to  trace  close  resemblance  to  the  ideas  which  were 
current  in  Israel  in  early  times  as  to  Yahweh's  relationship  to  His 
people. 

Two  kings  of  Moab,  as  known  to  us,  bear  names  which  are  honorific 
to  Chemosh — Chemoshkan,§  i.e.  '(He  whom)  Chemosh  has  estab- 
hshed'  (cf.  .'in''33j  •in^JD''    PD^iH^  similar  forms  in  honour  of  Yahweh), 

*  Probably  to  be  vocalized  D**!  a  contracted  form  from  TT'NT  from  the 
verb  riNI.  Cf.  Hal6vy,  Revue  Sdmitique,  xiv.  (1906),  pp.  180  f.  ;  Grimme, 
ZDMG.  Ixi.  (1907),  pp.  81  ff. 

X  Cf.  note  on  '  Dodo,'  ch.  10  J. 

§  The  second  element  in  the  name  is  doubtful,  the  letters  being  nearly  illegible. 
The  reading  adopted  is  that  of  Lidsbarski,  as  the  result  of  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  stone  (cf.  Ephemeris  fur  Semit.  Epigr.  i.  pp.  3  f.).  The  old  reading, 
Chemoshmelekh,  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  more  than  two  consonants.     Clermont-Ganneau  has  suggested  Chemoshgad. 
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thou  at  all  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Sippor,  king  of  Moab? 
Did  he  contend  at  all  with  Israel,  or  did  he  fight  at  all  against 
them  ?  26.  When  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  its  dependencies, 
and   in  'Ar^o'e^r   and  its  dependencies,   and   in   all   the  cities 

the  father  of  Mesha  {Moabiie  Stone,  1.  i),  and  Kammusunadbi,  the 
Assyr.  form  of  Chemoshnadab,  i.e.  probably  '  Chemosh  is  liberal  or 
princely'  (of.  niyiil'',  3*13^3N),  who  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  as 
paying  tribute  in  B.C.  701  {KB.  ii.  p.  90).  The  Bab.  form  (ilu)  Ka-mu- 
§u-sar-usur  '(god)  Chemosh  protect  the  king'  occurs  in  a  business- 
document  of  the  sixth  year  of  Cambyses  (quoted  in  KA  T.^  p.  472).  Two 
seals  of  doubtful  date  and  genuineness  bear  respectively  the  legends 
pnVK'D^^  '(belonging)  to  Chemoshsedek,'  in^tro^^  '(belonging)  to 
Chemoshy^hi,'  in  Phoenician  characters  (cf.  Lidsbarski,  Ephe7nerisfi{r 
Semit.  Epigr.  i.  pp.  136  fif.);  and  each  has  a  representation  of  the 
winged  solar-disk,  possibly,  as  Baethgen  suggests  {Beitrdge,  p.  14), 
connecting  Chemosh  with  the  sun. 

dispossessetk.  Reading  tJ'^lV  with  Mo.  in  place  of  |§  ^C*^"tV 
R.V.  'giveth  thee  to  possess.'  The  correction  seems  to  be  demanded 
by  the  parallel  clause  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse,  and  the  final  3 
may  very  probably  have  arisen  through  dittography  from  the  initial 
letter  of  K'IDD.  On  the  verb  horls,  meaning  both  'to  cause  to  possess' 
and  '  to  dispossess,'  cf.  note  on  i  '^. 

25.  Balak  the  son  of  Sippor.  The  story  of  Balak  and  Bala' am. 
Num.  22^-242^,  is  a  composite  narrative  which  raises  problems  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  Most  scholars  hold  that  the  sources 
J  and  E  are  here  combined :  but  the  characteristics  of  J  are  not  so 
well  marked  as  those  of  E,  and  the  existence  of  the  former  source  has 
thus  been  questioned ;  whilst  the  question  of  the  stages  by  which  the 
narrative  attained  its  present  form  affords  scope  for  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.     Cf.  Gray's  full  discussion  in  ICC.  pp.  307  ft". 

26.  depetidencies.  Lit.  '  daughters.'  Cf.  ch.  i  -^  The  expression  is 
commonly  characteristic  of  J. 

'  Aro'er.  Vocalizing,  as  normally,  *1J?hy  in  place  of  the  anomalous 
lyiy  of  f&..  The  city  is  the  modern  'Arair:  cf  note  p.  221.  It  is 
commonly  mentioned  as  situated  'on  the  edge  (lip)  of  the  Wady 
Arnon,'  and  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  territory  conquered  by 
Israel  from  Sihon. 

<&'^,  in  place  of  'in  'Aro'er'  reads  eV  'loCw  ^"^  in  place  of  'by  the 
side  of  Arnon,'  G'^''  reads  7r«pa  rbv  'Iop^m'r]i>,  U  'juxta  Jordanem';  and 
these  readings  are  adopted  by  Mo.  {SBOT.,  followed  by  La.,  Cooke) 
on  the  ground  that  ^Aroer  and  the  Arfwn  come  from  7'.'*  (cf. 
Num.  21'^");  while  y^a^-^r  and  ihc  Jordan,  which  are  not  suggested 
by  anything  in  the  context,  are  original.'     More  probably,  as  Bu. 
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which  are  by  the  side  of  Arnon,R''  three  hundred  years  ;E  why, 
pray,  didst  Tthou''  not  recover  rthem"!  at  that  time  ?  27.  /,  there- 
fore, have  not  sinned  against  thee ;  but  fhou  doest  me  wrong  in 
fighting  against  me.  Let  Yahweh,  who  is  Judge  this  day,  judge 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  R-'^ 'Ammon.' 
28.  E  Howbeit,  the  king  of  R^^  the  children  of  'Ammon 
E  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Jephthah  which  he  sent 
unto  him. 

^9.  J  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he 

{Comm.)  suggests,  they  represent  a  later  attempt  to  adapt  the  argu- 
ment to  Israel's  relations  With' Ainmon^  instead  of  (as  was  originally 
intended;  cf.  pp.  298  ff.)  with  Moab.  On  Ja'zer,  as  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  Israel  and'Ammon,  cf.  notes  on 

three  hundred  years.     On  the  source  of  this  figure,  cf.  p.  304. 

why^i  pray.  Lit.  '  and  why.'  On  the  idiomatic  use  of  1  copulative 
to  give  a  forcible  and  sarcastic  turn  to  a  question,  cf  NHTK.  on 
I  Kgs.  2  22,  and  note  on  ch.  6  ^^ 

didst  thou  not  recover  them.  Vocalizing  DPl>'i{n  with  ffi"  ippva-m 
avrovs,  Stu.,  Mo.,  in  place  of  fH  Drip-li'n  (plural  verb  with  object 
unexpressed).  The  sing,  verb  is  in  agreement  with  the  context,  the 
subject  being,  not  the  particular  king  of  Moab  addressed,  but  the 
land  of  Moab  personified  as  an  individual.  Cf  v.^'^%  where  '/'  clearly 
refers,  not  to  Jephthah,  but  to  Israel  (cf.  v.''°).  Strictly  speaking,  we 
should  expect  a  fern,  sufif.  in  reference  to  the  '  cities '  preceding ;  but 
such  a  use  of  masc.  sufif.  for  fem.  is  not  uncommon:  cf.  G-K.  §  135^. 

27.  /,  there/ore,  etc.  For  the  form  and  thought  of  the  sentence, 
cf.  I  Sam.  24^^\  'And  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  art 
hunting  my  life  to  take  it.' 

who  is  Judge  this  day.  Connecting  tSSl^n  closely  with  Di*n 
as  the  order  of  words  seems  to  demand.  So  Mo.  R.V.,  in  agree- 
ment with  accents  (which  connect  DQtJTI  more  closely  with  the  pre- 
ceding nin''  than  with  the  following  DVn),  renders  'The  Lord,  the 
Judge,  be  judge  this  day,'  making  oVn  to  refer  to  the  verb  tS'SK'* 

at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence.  For  the  invocation  of  Yahweh 
as  arbiter  between  two  parties,  cf.  Gen.  16^  J,  i  Sam.  24",  ?§  '^ 

29.  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh,  etc.     Cf.  ch.  3  1°  note. 

and  he  passed.,  etc.  The  passage  is  obscure ;  but  not  so  obscure  as 
it  appears  to  those  scholars  who  fail  to  recognize  the  combination  of  two 
sources  in  the  narrative  (cf  the  remarks  of  Mo.,  and  the  paraphrase 
of  them  given  by  Cooke).  Looking  at  the  opening  statement  of  the 
verse,  'And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  Jephthah,'  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  connexion  in  which  the  identical  phrase  (of  'Othniel) 
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passed  through  Gile  ad  and  Manasseh,  and  he  passed  over  ho^ 
Mizpeh  of  Gile'^ad,and  from  Mizpeh  of  (jile'ad  he  passed  over  <(to)> 

stands  in  3 '",  and  the  similar  phrase  (of  Gide'on)  in  6^*,  we  may  justly 
infer  that  what  follows  refers  to  Jephthah's  efforts  to  raise  an  army  to 
meet  the  'Ammonites  :  nor  is  this  inference  invalidated  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  10",  an  army  had  already  been  mustered  (Mo.,  Cooke), 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  this  verse  belongs  to  a  different  narrative. 
Even  ii"%  which,  according  to  our  analysis,  belongs  to  the  same 
source  as  11^^,  cannot  be  cited  to  the  contrary  (as  by  Mo.),  since 
'the  people'  of  Gile' ad  who  made  Jephthah  their  head  can  hardly 
have  been  already  a  fully  organized  army.  They  doubtless  formed 
some  part  of  the  material  for  such  an  army ;  but  the  whole  point  of 
the  narrative  11^"  is  that  the  Gile'adites  resorted  to  Jephthah  because 
they  possessed  no  one  of  sufficient  initiative  not  only  to  /ead  but  also 
to  raise  an  army  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  aggressor.  Observing 
further  that  the  closing  statement  of  v.^^  (picked  up  and  expanded  in 
f.^^"  after  the  interposition  of  a  portion  of  the  other  source,  vv.^'^-^^) 
speaks  of  Jephthah's  advance  to  give  battle  to  the  'Ammonites,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  our  inference  that  the  middle  part  of  the  verse  refers 
to  the  mustering  of  the  army  becomes  a  certainty. 

Granted,  however,  that  this  is  the  case,  it  still  appears  most  im- 
probable that  the  narrative  stands  in  its  original  form.  The  phrase 
'i1  l]}?i  riN  ISyi  can  only  be  intended  to  mean  'and  he  passed 
through  Gilead,  etc' ;  but  in  this  sense  the  construction  ("llV  followed 
by  the  Accusative)  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  parallel  *  (the 
regular  construction  is  1  "IQJ?).  As  the  text  stands,  'Gile' ad'  is  here, 
as, elsewhere  in  the  narrative,  the  region  south  of  the  Jabbok  (cf.  10'" 
note)^  while  '  Manasseh '  most  probably  denotes  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  wady,  i.e.  East  Manasseh.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
clans  from  West  Manasseh  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
made  their  settlement  in  the  east  (they  had  not  done  so  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  ;  cf  note  on  '  Machir,'  ch.  5  1*)  ;  though  this  is  a  con- 
sideration which  need  not  have  weighed  with  a  narrator  who  may 
have  assumed  that  what  was  true  of  his  own  age  was  also  true  of  an 
earlier  period.  Still,  taking  note  of  Jephthah's  claim  in  12^  to  have 
summoned  Ephrai^n  to  his  assistance  without  success  (a  statement 
which  seems  to  presuppose  an  earlier  reference  in  the  narrative  from 

*  Possible  instances,  e.g.  Gen.  32^2  isXIJD  OX  "l3y  "1K'X3'  Josh.  16  • 
[nPK'  ri3Xri]  iniX  Pnjn]  nayi.  are  probaWy  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
pass  by  is-^.  with  the  Accus.,  Judg.  3^6,  2  Kgs.  69),  rather  than /aj^  through.  In 
any  case,  these  passages  deal  with  city-sites,  not  with  widely  extended  districts 
hke  Gilead  and  Manasseh.  Notice  the  carefully  marked  contrast  in  Num. 
20 17,  21 22  between  3  "131?  pass  through  or  traverse  a  land,  fields,  vineyards,  and 
inV  with  Accus.  pass  over  or  cross  the  border  of  a  land  regarded  as  a  definitely 
marked  line. 
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to  the  children  of  Ammon.  30.  E  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow 
to  Yahweh  and  said,  '  If  thou  wilt  indeed  give  R^^  the  children 
of 'Ammon  E  into  my  hand,  31.  then  the  person  that  cometh 
forth  from  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  R^*^  the  children  of  'Ammon, E  shall  belong  to 
Yahweh,  and  I  will  offer  him  up  as  a  burnt  offering.' 

which  it  is  drawn),  it  is  not  unlikely  (as  Holzinger  and  Bu.  suggest)  that 
'  Ephraim '  may  originally  have  stood  in  the  present  passage  in  place 
of  '  Gile'ad' ;  in  which  case  '  Manasseh '  will  'er  to  West  and  not  to 
East  Manasseh.  Thus  (reading  ?X  for  flN  three  times  after  13J?''1)  the 
passage  may  have  run  'and  he  crossed  over  (the  Jordan)  to  Ephraim 
and  to  Manasseh,  and  he  crossed  over  (again)  to  Mispeh  of  Gile'ad.' 
The  double  "I3V^1,  if  referring  to  his  crossing  and  ^^-crossing  the 
Jordan  (cf.  6'^;,  is  thus  not  redundant. 

Even  so,  the  passage  must  have  been  abbreviated  from  its  original 
form,  as  12^  certainly  presupposes  prior  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
appeal  to  Ephraim  was  fruitless.  Probably  the  narrative  was  cut 
down  and  mutilated  when  the  two  sources  J  and  E  were  pieced  to- 
gether ;  and  this,  possibly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  narrative  E  in 
10'"  pictures  the  Israelite  army  as  already  mustered  and  encamped 
at  Mispah.  /(^uch  a  conclusion  at  any  rate  may  suffice  to  account  for 
the  obscuritf  of  the  verse,  which  the  view  that  it  'is  a  somewhat 
unskilful  atteitlpt  to  fasten  the  new  cloth,  v.  ^^'2*,  into  the  old  garment ' 
(Mo.),  or  (otherwise  expressed)  that  'an  editorial  hand  has  attempted 
to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  after  the  long  interpolatioa 
vv.  *2'2^ '  (Cooke)  certainly  does  not  do. 

and  he  passed  over  to  Mispeh,  etc.  Reading  7X  for  |^  DN,  as  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  the  context.  Whatever  view  be  taken  as  to  the 
precise  form  of  the  description  of  Jephthah's  earlier  movements' 
(cf.  note  preceding),  we  can  in  the  present  statement  scarcely  find 
anything  else  than  the  account  of  his  return  to  Mispeh  after  raising 
his  army,  and  immediately  prior  to  his  attack  upon  the  foe.  The 
forms  Mispeh,  Mispah  appear  to  be  used  interchangeably  with 
reference  both  to  this  locality  and  to  others  of  the  same  name. 

to  the  children  of  'Amman.  Inserting  ^x  before  jIDJ?  ^33  with 
tweeve  MSS.  of?§. 

cr, 

then  the  person  that  cometh  forth,  etc.  Lit.  '  the  comer-forth 
th:  cometh  forth' — a  phrase  which  implies  that  from  the  first  a 
hu  in  sacrifice  is  contemplated.  Ros.,  Stu.,  and  others  quote  the 
reigeskable  parallel  from  Servius  on  Aeneid,  iii.  331  :  '  Idomeneus  de 
seiimfe  Deucalionis  natus,  Cretensium  rex,  cum  post  eversam  Tro- 
jare  Hjverteretur,  in  tempestate  devovit  diis  sacrificaturum  se  de  re, 
quie,'  I  primum   occurrisset.      Contigit    autem,    ut   filius    ejus   primus 
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32.  R-^So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  *Ammon 
J  to  fight  against  them,  and  Yahweh  gave  them  into  his  hand, 
33.  And  he  smote  them  E?  from'Aro'er  until  thou  comest  to 

occurreret  :  quem  cum,  ut  alii  dicunt,  immolasset,  ut  alii,  immolare 
voluisset,  et  post  orta  asset  pestilentia,  a  civibus  pulsus  est  regno.' 
Cheyne  {EB.  2362)  cites  an  Arabian  tradition  mentioned  by  Lyall 
{Ancient  Arabian  Poetry^  Introd.  p.  xxxviii) :  'Al-Mundhir  had 
made  a  vow  that  on  a  certain  day  in  each  year  he  would  sacrifice  the 
first  person  he  saw  :  'Abid  [a  poet]  came  in  sight  on  the  unlucky 
day,  and  was  accordingly  killed,  and  the  altar  smeared  with  his 
blood.' 

The  narrator,  though  regarding  the  sequel  of  the  vow — the  fact 
that  the  victim  should  prove  to  be  the  hero's  only  child — as  a  terrible 
tragedy,  yet  does  not  seem  to  hold  that  such  a  vow  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh's  religion.  It  is  an  extraordinary  sacrifice,  offered 
in  a  great  emergency  as  a  supreme  bid  for  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  deity.  Cf.  the  Moabite  king's  sacrifice  of  his  firstborn  son  as  a 
last  resort  (2  Kgs.  3  ^''•2'') — a  costly  sacrifice  which  is  supposed  by  the 
narrator  to  have  been  effectual  in  arousing  the  god  Chemosh,  and 
thus  enabling  the  Moabites  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  land.* 
On  the  further  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  human  saqifice  among 
the  Israelites,  cf.  Additional  note,  p.  329.  L  ^ 

/  y*. 

33.  from  'Aro'er.  Besides  the  frequently  mentione'^  jjjty  on  the 
edge  of  the  Wady  Arnon  (cf.  v."^^  note\  there  was,  accorc.ng  to  Josh. 
13  26  p,  another  city  named  'Aro'er  to  the  east  of  Rabbath-'  Ammon,  i.e. 
in' Ammonite  territory.  Our  ignorance  as  to  the  source  of  the  present 
statement  forbids  our  making  a  decision  as  to  which  '  Aro' er  is  here 
referred  to.  If  (as  we  conjecturally  suppose)  the  source  is  E,  then 
the  reference  will  be  to  'Aro'er  on  the  Arnon.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  passage  is  an  extract  from  J,  the  allusion  probably  is  to  the  Aro'er 
of  Josh.  13^^ 

Minnith.  The  site  is  unknown.  Eusebius  {OS.  280")  identifies 
it  with  a  village  called  Maai/i^,  four  Roman  miles  from  Heshbcn,  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  ;  a  locality  which,  according  to  Buhl  {Geogr. 
p.  266),  would  suit  the  modern  ruins  which  bear  the  name  yesrfim. 
Such  a  position,  however,  appears  unsuitable  either  to  the  Moabite  (E) 
or  the  'Ammonite  (J)  narrative.  'Unto  Minnith'  marks  the  extreme 
limit  within  which  the  twenty  cities  smitten  must  be  pictured  as  ly  g ; 
and  clearly  these  can  hardly  have  been  within  the  invaded  terriYi.  "J, 
i.e.  Israelite  cities  which  had  previously  been  captured  and  occie  s^d 
by  the  foe.  Indeed,  upon  either  view  of  the  site  of  'Aro'er,  s\i(.<^h.  in 
assumption  is  impossible,  since  'Aro'er  marks  the  startinq-poiUstoi 
the   conquest,    which    must    be    presumed   to  have  extended  '  Nm 

■ds, 

*  On  this  explanation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  2  Kgs.  3''',efinnd 
there  came  great  wrath,  etc.,'  cf.  NHTK.  ad  loc. 
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Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,!  as  far  as  Abel-ceramim,  with  a  very 
great  slaughter.  R"^*  So  the  children  of  'Ammon  were  subdued 
before  the  children  of  Israel. 

34.  E  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mispah  unto  his  house ;  and 
behold  his  daughter  coming  forth  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances  :  and  she  was  absolutely  an  only  child  :  he  had  not 
beside  Ther^  son  or  daughter.  35.  And  when  he  saw  her,  he 
rent  his  garments,  and  said,  'Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast 
indeed  brought  me  low,  and  thou  art  become  the  supreme  cause 

Aro'er  on  the  Amon  southward  into  Moabite  territory  (if  the  state- 
ment comes  from  E),  or  from  Aro'er  to  the  east  of  Rabbath-' Ammon 
presumably  further  eastward  (if  it  comes  from  J). 

Abel-ceramim.  The  name  means  'meadow  of  vineyards';  and 
Eusebius  {OS.  225°)  informs  us  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  village 
named  Abel  with  productive  vineyards  (kw/x?;  dfirreXocfiopos)  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia  (Rabbath-' Ammon) — though  in  what  direction  he 
does  not  state.  If  we  may  assume  that  this  is  a  correct  identification, 
the  statement  '  as  far  as  Abel-ceramim '  is  naturally  to  be  assigned 
to  J. 

34.  and  behold  his  daughter.,  etc.  So  the  Israelite  women  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  their  people  in  Ex.  15^"^-  E  (exactly  as  here,  'with 
timbrels  and  with  dances'),  i  Sam.  18 ^f-,  Ps.  68"  (M^\ 

she  was  absolutely  an  oftly  child.  The  Heb.  is  extraordinarily 
emphatic — lit.  'and  she  only  was  an  only  child.'  R.V.,  by  omitting 
to  render  the  Heb.  pi,  misses  this  emphasis  altogether. 

beside  her.    Reading  n3QD  with  fem.  suffix,  in  place  of  the  erroneous 

^llOp  'beside  him'  of  p?.     So  ffi''\  S^  3L,  S>\ 

35.  brought  me  Iotu.  Lit.  'bowed  me  down.'  The  expression  is 
very  forcible. 

the  supretne  cause  of  my  trouble.     Heb.  "'IDJ^a.    Lit.   'as  (in  the 

character  of)  my  troublers,'  the  idiomatic  ^  essentiae  (cf  BDB,  sub 
3  \.  7)  followed  by  the ///^ra/ denoting /«/^«j//>' (the  so-ca.\led />luralis 
ercelle/itiae).  R. V.  '  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me '  misses  the 
force  of  the  expression  altogether,  supposing  it  to  mean  'among  my 
troublers.'  We  find  exactly  the  same  idiom  in  Ps.  54  ■*  (?l?  •"),  '  The  Lord 
\s  the  great  supporter  of  my  soul' (Heh.  iDpoa    lit.  'in  the  character 

of  the  supporters')  ;  Ps.  118^,  'Yahweh  is  for  me  my  great  helper' 
(Heb.    ""liya.  lit.  'in  the  character  of  my  helpers').     In  both  these 

passages  (as  in  our  passage)  the  feeble  and  erroneous  rendering  of 
R.V.  implies  that  Yahweh  is  only  one  among  many  helpers  ! 

The  Heb.  verb  'dhhar,  for  which  the  only  general  reading  is  'to 
trouble,'  denotes,  as  its  occurrences  prove,  the  causing  of  poignant 

X 
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of  my  trouble ;  seeing  that  /  have  opened  my  mouth  unto 
Yahweh,  and  cannot  go  back.'  36.  And  she  said  unto  him, 
'  My  father,  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  Yahweh ;  do  to 

distress  or  anxiety.  In  New  Ileb.  it  has  the  meaning  'to  make 
turbid '  ;  in  An  'akira  '  to  be  turbid.' 

The  renderings  of  Jephthah's  words  in  ffi"  rapax]]  erdpa^ds  ^e,  koI 
(TV  rjs  (V  rw  Tapax<f  fj-ov,  S''  wjAjOCJI  i_»Aj(o  .  1  »  ^  cm  t.  >.  m  >gM  w  fr>^n 
.  .  g^o  ^ t  m  Vq  1 1  ^nn  .  'Thou  hast  utterly  overthrown  me,  and 
thou  art  to-day  one  of  my  overthrowers,'  U  'decepisti  me,  et  ipsa 
decepta  es,'  suggest  a  Heb.  original  with  the  same  verb  in  each 
clause.  This  may  have  been  "13^  ;  though  in  the  thirteen  other  occur- 
rences of  this  root  none  of  these  Versions  represent  it  by  the  verbs 
which  they  use  in  this  passage.  ffir'''s  rendering  of  '•jnyiSH  y^^^, 
efnrfTroboaTdTrjKUs  /xoi  (so  ffi*  in  corrupt  form,  &^  -  «  \  A V)  ri  j.np  V^ 
3L  'impedisti  me')  certainly  suggests  '•jmDy  ;  cf.  the  rendering  of 
"1315?  by  6  efnroBoaraTrjs  in   I   Chr.  2".     If,  however,  the  first  clause 

had  originally  run  ''^J^l^i^  ("'^V)'  '^^1  ^^  suggested  by  Houb.,  Gra., 
■'Jmisyn  layn    (no  occurrence  of    Hiph'll  elsewhere),  the  following 

clause  would  be  tautological,  and  we  shdultl  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  a  doublet.  The  rendering  of  ''"13^3  n^T!  riNI  given  by  the 
^AL^  S*^,  3L  group,  fls  (TkS)\ov  iyevov  iv  6(f)6aXp.o'is  fiov  points  to 
^3\i?2  n''^"l  ^s^yoh,  ^p^O  (rendered   by   a-KGikov    Ex.    10^,    Deut.    7*", 

Judg.  8  ^')  being  apparently  taken  by  the  translator  in  the  sense 
of  a  thorn  or  sharp-pointed  instrument  (cf.  its  use  in  Job  40^^). 
More  probably  the  Heb.  was  intended  to  mean  '  Thou  art  become 
a  snare  in  my  sight,'  i.e.  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  break 
the  vow  made  to  Yahweh,  the  existence  of  which  he  makes  known 
to  her  in  the  next  clause. 

S;,  'A.,  2.,  ©.  support  the  text  of  ?l?,  from  which  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  depart. 

/  have  opened  my  mouth.  The  Heb.  verb  pdsd  'to  open'  is 
similarly  used  (with  subj.  TlBtJ' — 'which  my  lips  uttered^)  of  making 
vows  in  Ps.  66  '^. 

36.  do  to  me.,  etc.  Since  the  father  has  not  actually  w^fw/Zt^Wir^/ his 
vow  to  the  daughter,  Bu.  {^RS.  p.  126)  supposes  that  the  narrative 
must  have  undergone  abbreviation,  the  daughter's  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  father's  distress,  and  his  explanation  of  it,  having  fallen 
out.  But  Mo.  is  assuredly  correct  when  he  remarks,  'To  me  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  much  more  in  accord  with  the  native  art  of  the  story- 
teller that  he  lets  the  situation  and  a  woman's  quick  presentiment 
suffice,  without  this  prosaic  explanation.' 
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me  according  to  that  which  hath  gone  forth  from  thy  mouth, 
forasmuch  as  Yahweh  hath  wrought  for  thee  full  vengeance  upon 
thine  enemies,  R^'^  even  upon  the  children  of  'Amnion.' 
37.  E  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  '  Let  this  thing  be  done  for 
me :  let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go,  fand  wander  free^ 
upon  the  mountains,  and  weep  over  my  maidenhood — I  and  my 

that  which  hath  gone  forth,  etc.  The  same  expression  is  used  of  a 
vow  in  Num.  30  ^  (|§  ^). 

full  vengeance.  Heb.  'vengeances' — another  case  of  the  intensive 
plural.     Cf,  for  other  instances,  G-K.  §  124^. 

y].  and  wander  free.    Reading  ''n*T)1  with  RSm.,  Kit.,  Cooke.    Cf. 

the  use  of  the  verb  ri'idh  in  Jer.  2^1  'we  have  wandered  at  large' ;  and 
An  rdda  '  to  go  to  and  fro.'  *     ?^  ^Pni"'1  '  that  I  may  go  and  go  down 

upon  the  mountains'  is  obviously  impossible,  it  being  a  forced  expedient 
to  follow  Kimchi,  who  explains  that  '  Mispah,  where  Jephthah's  house 
was,  was  higher  than  the  surrounding  mountains  ;  or  else  the  verb  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  valley  which  lay  between  Mispah  and  the 
mountains.' I  'S  'circumeam,'  S^  j^Xoil  'walk  about,'  %  T'JjriNI 
'and  wander'  (lit.  'extend  myself)  suggest  our  emendation  TlTTl ; 
but  may  be  simply  paraphrasing  "•DTT'I  in  order  to  obtain  the  sense 
demanded  by  the  context. 

The  view  that  TlTT'1  is  out  of  place,  and  should  properly  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  either  as  a  gloss  (Doom.)  or  a  genuine  part  of 
the  text(Bu.),  in  the  sense  'and  then  I  will  descend' — i.e.  return  from 
the  mountains  to  ofifer  myself  as  a  willing  victim — has  nothing  to  com- 
mend it.  If  it  is  unnatural  to  speak  of  'descending'  from  Mispah  to 
the  mountains,  the  converse  is  equally  unnatural ;  since  Mispah,  as  its 
name  implies  iio'^'*  note).,  must  have  stood  on  a  prominent  height. 

and  weep  over  my  jnaidenhood.  Stanley  {fewish  Church.,  I.  Lect.  xvi.) 
aptly  compares  the  lament  of  Antigone  (Sophocles,  Ant.  890),  of  which 

*  La.  emends  Tmni)  the  Hiph'il  of  the  same  verb  in  a  similar  sense 
(Internal  Hiph'il  as  in  Ps.  55  2).     This  form  should  surely  be  vocalized  ^D'Tini 

and  not  ^R'l^ni,  as  given  by  La. ;  l"l^  forms  without  separating  vowel  being 
rare(cf.  G-K.  %Tik.). 

X  Kimchi  actually  brings  forward  the  suggestion  that  Tm^l  may  \)&  explained 
from  the  verb  rudh  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  emendation,  and  quotes 
Ps.  553  in  which  the  Internal  Hiph'il  occurs  "TT'tO  I^IX,  '  I  am  restless  (or  toss 
to  and  fro)  in  my  murmuring.'  He  then  rejects  this  in  favour  of  the  explanation 
noticed  above.  Rashi  is  perplexed  by  the  verb  '  go  down,'  and  explains  that  it  is 
'a  term  denoting  lamentation,  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  passage 
(Isa.  15 S)  'on  their  housetops  and  in  their  broad  places  everyone  lamenteth, 
running  down  (^^'  lit.  "going  down  ")  in  weeping.' 
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companions.'  38.  And  he  said,  'Go.'  So  he  sent  her  away  two 
months,  and  she  went-  she  and  her  companions,  and  wept  over 
her  maidenhood  upon  the  mountains.  39,  And  at  the  end  of 
two  months  she  returned  unto  her  father,  and  he  did  to  her  that 
which  he  had  vowed,  she  having  never  known  a  man.     And  it 

the  maiden's  grief  is  'the  exact  anticipation  .  .  .  sharpened  by  the 
peculiar  horror  of  the  Hebrew  women  at  a  childless  death — descending 
with  no  bridal  festivity,  with  no  nuptial  torches,  to  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  grave ' : — 

CO  Tu/i/Soy,  w  vvjxipelov,  S>  KaracrKaipris 
oiKTiais  aei<ppovpos,  oi  Tropfvofiai  ,   .   . 
KOI  vvv  ayec  /xe  8ia  ^epS>v  ovrco  Xa/Scbv 
aXfKTpov,  avvpivaiov,  ovre  tov  ydpov 
pepos  Xa)(ov(Tav,  ovre  naideiov  Tpo(})TJs. 

my  companions.  K^re  Tliy*)  has  the  support  of  the  analogous  form 
Jl^n'iy-)  in  v}^.     For  the  A'/,  form  '•ri''y"l   cf  '•rT'i;')   Cant,  i  ■'•'^,  a^-'oi^ 

39.  and  he  did  to  her.,  etc.  Thus  the  narrator  draws  a  veil  over  the 
final  tragedy  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intends  to  imply 
that  the  sacrifice  was  carried  out.  On  the  various  explanations  which 
have  been  offered  in  order  to  obviate  this  conclusion,  cf  the  very  full 
note  given  by  Mo.,  pp.  304  f  The  earliest  Jewish  interpreters  {e.g. 
W,  Josephus)  and  the  Christian  Fathers  explained  the  passage  in  its 
natural  sense  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  till  the  Middle  Ages 
that  another  solution  was  sought.  Thus  Kimchi  explains  that 
Jephthah  built  a  house  for  his  daughter,  in  which  she  was  kept  in 
isolation  from  the  world,  and  so  in  perpetual  virginity ;  and  that 
annually  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  to  visit  her  and  bewail  her  fate. 
This  explanation,  under  differently  modified  forms,  gained  acceptance 
after  Kimchi  both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  But  the  literal  inter- 
pretation was  never  without  its  supporters,  and  is  now  the  generally 
accepted  view. 

she  having  never  known.,  etc.  A  circumstantial  clause,  of  the  form 
noted  in  Driver,  Tenses.,  §  160.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  virginity  of 
the  sacrificed  maiden  is  perhaps  bound  up  with  the  mythological 
motive  which  very  possibly  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  yearly  festival. 
Cf.  Additional  note.,  p.  332. 

and  it  became  a  ci/sto/n.     Reading  pro  Tim  vvith  La.     The  subject 

of  the  fem.  verb  ^^n1  is  neuter ;  so  exactly  Ps.  69  "  ">^  DiSin^  TlPlI 

'and  it  became  reproaches  unto  me.'  On  the  use  of  the  fem.  in  a 
neuter  sense,  cf  G-K.  J^  i22g.  The  view  of  Kiinig  {Syntax,  ^  323//) 
that  the  subject  is  the  N^n  of  the  preceding  sentence — 'and  she  (the 
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became  '^  a  custom  in  Israel ;  40.  yearly  the  daughters  of 
Israel  go  to  commemorate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  four  days 
in  the  year. 

12.  I.  J  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  were  called  to  arms,  and 

maiden)  became  a  pattern' — is  very  unlikely.  |i?  ph  ^i^Pi)  makes  the 
masc.  ph  the  subject  of  the  fern,  verb — a  want  of  concord  which  Bu. 
would  remedy  by  reading  NTil  •  but  this  does  not  give  so  idiomatic 

a  phrase  as  that  which  we  adopt. 

Since  the  'custom'  refers  to  the  women's  festival  mentioned  in  v.'^'^, 
it  is  clear  that  7/z/. '•'■"*  are  wrongly  divided,  and  that  pn?  Tini  should 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  v.*'^.  As  is  noted  by  Le  Clerc,  Ros,  etc., 
the  reason  for  the  division  adopted  by  fH  may  be  gathered  from  an 
addition  in  C,  according  to  which  pn  is  explained,  not  as  a  '  custom,' 
but  as  an  'ordinance'  forbidding  the  sacrifice  of  son  or  daughter, 
which  is  assumed  to  have  been  promulgated  in  order  to  obviate  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  tragedy  :  '  It  was  made  an  ordinance  in  Israel 
in  order  that  no  man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  his  daughter  for  a 
burnt-offering,  as  Jephthah  the  Gile'adite  did  because  he  did  not 
consult  Phinel.ias  the  priest.  If,  however,  he  had  consulted  Phinehas 
the  priest,  he  would  have  redeemed  her  at  a  price.' 

40.  fcar/y.  Heb.  il12i''jp''  D^jp'D  lit.  'from  days  unto  days,'  i.e.  'from 
year  to  year,'  in  accordance  with  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  plural  D''D''  ; 
cf  BDB.  s.v.  QV  6  c. 

^Ae  daughters  of  Israel  go.  The  Imperf.  njppfl  describes  a  fre- 
quentative action  which  still  recurs  in  the  writer's  time.  R.V.  '  went,' 
i.e.  '  used  to  go '  (as  though  the  annual  custom  had  ceased)  is  certainly 
wrong. 

to  commemorate.  On  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  verb  here  used,  cf. 
note  on  'they  recount,'  ch.  5  ".  The  festival  is  discussed  in  Additional 
note,  p.  332.  Since  the  commemoration  most  probably  took  the  form 
of  a  ceremonial  wailing,  we  might  expect  some  more  specific  term 
than  n'iDri?.      If  the  text  should  be  emended,  the  easiest  alteration 

would  be  n'"l3X^  'to  lament';  cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Isa.  3^^  19^, 
and  the  substantival  forms  n*3N1_  n*3Nn  'lamentation  and  mourning,' 
in  Isa.  292,  Lam.  1^.     So  Ball,  privately. 

12.  I.  And  the  men  of  EpJiraim,  etc.  On  the  resemblance  betwccp 
this  incident  and  that  recorded  in  ch.  8  ^  "•,  cf.  note  ad  loc. 

were  called  to  arms.     Cf.  note  on  6  ^^ 
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passed  over  to  Saphon ;  and  they  said  to  Jephthah,  '  Why  didst 
thou  pass  over  to  fight  with  the  children  of  'Ammon  without 
having  called  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  We  will  burn  thy  house  over 
thee  with  fire.'  2.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them,  '  I  had 
a  quarrel — even  I  and  my  people,  and  the  children  of  'Ammon 
^oppressed  me^  sorely ;  and  I  ^summoned^  you,  but  ye  did  not 
save  me  from  their  hand.  3.  And  when  I  saw  that  "^there  was 
none^  to  save  "^I  put^  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  passed  over  unto 

to  Saphon.  A  city  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  13  2"  P,  together 
with  Succoth,  as  lying  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  is  identified  by  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  {Shebiith.  ix.  2^fol.  38  d)  with  IHO,  i.e.  the  Amathus  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  twenty-one  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella  (C5. 91 2'', 
i\<:)~%  and  the  modern  'Amateh,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Ragib,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  Jabbok.  But  we  should  have 
expected  the  Ephraimites  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan  south  of  the 
Jabbok  at  the  ford  ed-Damiyyeh  in  order  to  reach  Mispah  ;  and  the 
position  of  Succoth,  with  which  Saphon  is  associated  in  Josh.  13  2^, 
was  probably  south  of  the  Jabbok  :  cf.  p.  220.  ffi'',  'A.  2,,  6.,  U,  S*" 
render  '  northward,'  and  this  is  adopted  by  R. V.  text ;  but  the 
rendering  appears  to  be  topographically  impossible. 

without  having  called  us.  Lit.  'and  us  thou  hadst  not  called' — a 
circumstantial  clause. 

we  will  burn,  etc.     Cf.  ch.  14  ^%  15  ^. 

2.  /  had  a  quarrel.     Lit.  '  I  was  a  man  of  strife.' 

oppressed  me.  Supplying  *>"i3y  as  suggested  by  (25*''  erajreivow  ne 
(so  3L^,  S**),  with  most  moderns.  This  verb  '  might  easily  be  omitted 
by  a  scribe  after  jioy  (Mo.),  and  sojne  verb  is  indispensable,  unless 

(with  U  'contra  filios  Ammon,'  &""  ^QIq:^  .  "i  in  JsQA  R.V.  'with 
the  children  of  A. ')  we  treat  the  1  as  '  wdw  of  association ' :  cf.  cases 
cited  by  BDB.  s.v.  \  i  g. 

and  I  summoned  you.  Reading  Hiph'll  DSnx  pyTNl,  as  in  ch. 
4101-',  2  Sam.  20  ^-^  1^  Kal  pyTNl  should  be  followed  by  D3^5??< — 
'and  I  cried  unto  you'  (cf.  ffi'^''  km  e^orjcra  wpos  vftas). 

The  application  made  by  the  Gile'adites  to  the  western  tribes  of 
Israel  for  help  against  the  'Ammonites  finds  a  close  parallel  in 
1  Sam.  II,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  seek  help  in  this 
direction  against  the  aggressions  of  Nahash,  king  of  'Ammon. 

3.  that  there  was  none  to  save.  Reading  yC'ID  pN  ^J3  with  f&'^^y 
S^  &'\  Bu.,  Gort.,  No.,  La.,  Kit.  For  the  phrase,  cf.  Deut.  2829", 
I  Sam.  1 1 3,  2  Sam.  22*2,  Ps.  18",  ?§«  |§  yVIO  HJ^K  ^3  'that  thou 
wouldest  not  save.' 

/  putt  ^^^-     Reading  K^r^  nCK'NI  in  place  of  the  anomalous  Kt. 
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the  children  of  'Amnion,  and  Yahweh  gave  them  into  my  hand  : 
why  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this  day  to  fight  against 
me?'  4.  Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of 
Gile'ad,  and  fought  with  Ephraim  ;  and  the  men  of  Gile'ad  smote 
Ephraim  [].  5.  And  Gile'ad  took  the  fords  of  the  Jordan 
against  Ephraim ;  and  whenever  the  fugitives  of  Ephraim  said, 
'Let  me  pass  over,'  the  men  of  Gile'ad  said  to  each,  'Art  thou 

n?3K>''X1.  On  the  phrase,  as  expressive  of  risking  one's  life,  cf.  note  on 
ch.  5  '^,  '  that  scorned  its  life,  etc' 

4.  and  the   men  of  GiPead  smote  Ephraim.     After  these  words 

"U  adds    nL''_:p  -^ina  onps  -^ina  ny^ji  oriN  onax  '•o'-^s  -nox  >3 

'because  they  said,  "Fugitives  of  Ephraim  are  ye  Gile'adites,  in  the 
midst  of  Ephraim,  in  the  midst  of  Manasseh,"'  i.e.  the  Ephraimites 
taunted  the  Gile'adites  with  being,  in  origin,  renegade  members  of 
their  own  tribe,  without  territorial  status,  and  existing  on  sufferance 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  But,  according  to  the 
earlier  narrative,  the  reason  why  the  Gile'adites  smote  Ephraim  was 
not  on  account  of  any  such  taunt  (however  much  this  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exacerbated  the  combat),  but  because  the  Ephraimites 
forced  battle  upon  them.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  Gile'adites  could,  in 
one  breath,  be  called  'fugitives  of  Ephraim,'  and  yet  be  charged  with 
living  '  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim '  ;  nor,  again,  is  this  latter  expression, 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Ephraimites  owned  or  at  any  rate 
claimed  territory  in  Gile'ad  east  of  Jordan,  susceptible  of  any  explana- 
tion. The  Xtrm p'' U tijn,  'fugitives,'  always  elsewhere  denotes  survivors 
who  have  escaped  from  the  battlefield,*  and  is  in  fact  so  used  in  v.  ^ 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty.  In  the  Heb.  the 
first  four  words  of  the  difficult  sentence  in  v.  ■*,  'N  ''D vS  11JDX  ''3 
'because  they  said,  "Fugitives  of  Ephraim,"'  are,  with  one  slight 
variation  (Perfect  IIDN  for  Imperfect),  identical  with  the  words  oiv.^ 
rendered  '  whenever  the  fugitives  of  Ephraim  said.'  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  these  words  from  v.  ^  have  come  into  v.  *  through  an 
error  of  transcription,  and  then,  on  the  assumption  that  the  subject 
of  the  verb  IIDN  refers  back  to  '  Ephraim '  preceding,  and  that  the 
words  'fugitives  of  Ephraim'  form  the  commencement  of  what  the 
Ephraimites  said,  the  sentence  has  been  conjecturally  filled  out  as  we 
find  it  in  %.  The  words  are  lacking  in  the  ffi  MSS.  HP.  54,  59,  82, 
84,  106,  108,  128,  134,  and  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  <£''. 

5.  took  the  fords,  etc.     Cf.  ch.  3  2",  7  24. 

whenever  .  .  .  said.     The  Imperfect  IIDN''  denotes  recurrence. 

*  Heb.  fdlat,   'to  escape,'  seems  properly  to  mean  'to  survive,'  and  to  be 
identical  with  Bab.  baldtu,  '  to  live.' 
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an  Ephraimite?'  And  if  he  said,  'No,'  6,  they  said  to  him, 
'Sa)'  now  Shibboleth,^  and  he  said  '  Sibbohth,''  and  ^was^  not 
able^  to  pronounce  aright.     Then  they  laid  hold  on  him  and 


6.  Say  now  Shibboleth.  The  word  Shibboleth,  which  may  denote 
either -' stream '  (Isa.  27*^^  Ps.  69^'"),  or  'ear  of  corn'  (Job.  24^*, 
Gen.  41^"-,  a/.),  appears  to  have  been  selected  at  random  as  an 
example  of  a  word  commencing  with  the  difficult  letter  '<3  (so  Kimchi)- 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  sibilant  sound  which 
the  narrator  represents  by  D  in  the  Ephraimite  pronunciation.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  actually  D  (an  emphatic  s\  which  is  the  sibilant 
which  represents  the  /  of  some  Babylonian  loan-words  in  Heb.  (cf. 
^Qp  =  sipru,  pJlTp  =  Sargdmi,  etc.).  Or,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  word  meaning  'ear  of  corn,'  which  is  written  with  t;^',  /,  in  Heb., 
Aram.,  and  Bab.,  is  pronounced  in  Ar.  with  t^,  s  {sunbul,  sunbida), 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  Ephraimites  may  have  used  the  Ar.  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  since  the  narrator  could  not,  in  unpointed  Heb., 
reproduce  the  difference  between  B'  and  k',  he  was  obliged  to  write  D 
in  place  of  the  latter  in  order  to  make  his  meaning  clear.  Kimchi 
states  that  the  people  of  Sarephath  were  unable  to  pronounce  K',  /, 
and  reproduced  it  as  aspirated  fl,  th  {i.e.  probably  cL;),  and  he 
suggests  that  the  Ephraimite  pronunciation  may  have  been  similar. 
Cf.  the  view  of  Marquart,  ZATW.,  1888,  pp.  151-155. 

Of  the  parallels  for  the  test  cited  by  commentators,  the  most 
striking  (quoted  by  Ber.,  etc.)  is  the  incident  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
Mar.  31,  1282,  when  the  French  were  ordered  to  pronounce  ceci  e 
cicen\  and  those  who  betrayed  their  nationality  by  pronouncing  c  as 
in  French  (sesi  e  siseri)  were  immediately  cut  down. 

was  not  able.  Reading  pb^  vh  with  S>^  \0<T\  kj^,1.»  V>  r->-ii  M, 
F  'non  valens,'  Gratz,  Mo.,  Bu.,  Cooke,  f^  p3»  N'i?,  lit.  'he  could 
not  fix,'  must  be  taken  to  imply  ellipse  of  some  such  object  as 
VB  'his  mouth,'  or  linQb  'his  lips.'  The  view  taken  by  BDB.  and 
some  commentators  that  the  assumed  object  is  yp  'the  heart,'  i.e. 

'the  mind '  (as  in  the  late  passages,  Job,  1 1  '■'',  Ps.  78 ^,  i  Chr.  29  '**,  al.\ 
and  that  the  expression  means  'he  did  not  give  attention,'  is  less 
probable.  The  error  in  pronunciation  was  clearly  due  to  dialectical 
peculiarity  and  not  to  inattention  ;  it  being  most  unlikely  that  the 
Ephraimites  would  fail  through  carelessness  if  they  realized  (as  they 
must  have  done)  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether  they 
satisfied  the  test  or  not.  Apart,  however,  from  the  inelegancy  of  P3^ 
followed  by  p,  the  use  of  the  simple  Imperfect  is  singular  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  Imperfects  with  1  consecutive.      Twelve  MSS. 
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slew  him  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  :  and  at  that  time  there  fell 
of  Kphraim  forty  and  two  thousand. 

7.  R^"  And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years.  R""  And 
Jephthah  the  Gile'adite  died,  and  was  buried  in  ^his  city"^,  <in 
Mispeh  of)>  Gile'ad. 

of  '^l  in  place  of  pa''  read  p^''  'he  did  not  understand  \vo\v  to  speak 
aright.' 

Then  they  laid  hold  .  .  .  Jordan.  At  this  point  Bu.  (followed  by 
La.)  proposes  to  insert  the  words  of  7/.  '  DHN  'N  ''0''?D  1~IDN  ''3  'for 
they  said,  "Ye  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim."'  Since,  however,  the 
context  deals  with  each  individual  case,  we  should  have  expected 
nnx  'N  D  vD  '  Thou  art  a  fugitive  of  Ephraim.' 

7.  in  his  city.,  in  Mispeh  of  Gile  ad.     Reading  ny^j  nQVD3  i"l"'y3 

with  Stu.,  Doom.,  Bu.,  Mo.,  La.,  Kent,  Cooke.  This  text  has  the  support 
of  several  minuscules  of  ffi  which  read  iv  rrj  7roX«  airov  ev  2e0e  (or 
26</))  riiKaab.  Here  2f0e  seems  to  point  to  a  Heb.  original  in  which 
the  D  of  HDVD  was  obliterated.  Jos.  {Ant.  V.  vii.  12)  seems  to  have 
used  a  similar  text,  for  he  writes  Avtos  Se  ap^as  e^  err]  TtXevra  km 
daTTTfrai  ev  rfj  avTov  naTpi^L  2fj3e'_7;'  ttJs  Ta\a8T]vTjS  8'  earlv  aurr].  ^ 
'i  ""lya  'in  the  cities  of  Gile'ud,'  is  impossible  ;  it  being  quite  illegiti- 
mate to  render,  with  A.V.,  R.V.,  'in  one  ^the  cities.'  W  follows  |^. 
G^'  eV  Tj]  TToXei  avToii  iv  VaKaa8.  ffi^'',  &^  iv  rrj  irokeL  avrov  FaXaaS,  3L,  U 
'in  civitate  sua  Galaad.'     S^''  ,  ^  n  .p    |A_.'p.Q^  'in  a  city  of  Giie  ad.' 


HUMAN  SArRIFICE  AMONG  THE  ISRAELITES. 
(Cf.  ch.  1 1 3^  note.) 

Evidence  shows  that  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  (especially  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn)  was  not  unknown  among  the  Israelites  ; 
though  in  historical  times  it  seems  to  have  been  very  exceptional.  In 
pre-Mosaic  times  it  was  probably  more  frequent,  if  not  customary. 
The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  20^2.2233  e),  many  of  the  regulations 
of  which  probably  grew  up  in  Cana'an  at  a  period  immensely  earlier 
than  the  age  of  Moses,*  seems  expressly  to  contemplate  that  the 
normal  fate  of  a    firstborn   son    is   that   he    should   be   sacrificed  to 

*  The  standpoint  here  assumed  is  that  ihe  Book-  of  the  Covenant  represents 
very  largely  the  consuetudinary  legislation  of  Cana  an  from  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  entry  and  settlement  under  Josliua'  of  those  Israelite  tribes  (chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  the  Joseph  tribes)  who  had  come  under  the  leadership  and  influence  of 
Moses,  and  had  thereby  gained  a  higher  and  purer  conception  of  Yahweh  and 
the  refiuirements  of  his  religion.  This  view  seems  to  explainthe  close  connexion 
in  many  points  of  this  early  legislation  with  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  must 
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Yahweh.  The  enactment  of  22^"''  says,  without  qualification,  'The 
firstborn  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  to  me ' ;  and  this  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  enactment  with  regard  to  the  firstborn  of  animals, 
which  is  couched  in  precisely  similar  terms  :  '  So  shalt  thou  do  to 
thine  ox  and  to  thy  sheep  :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  its  mother ;  on 
the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  to  me '  {v.  ^^).  We  know  of  course 
how  the  former  enactment  was  interpreted  elsewhere,  and  that  in  early 
legislation.  The  law  of  J  in  Ex.  34-"  lays  down  that  'Every  first- 
born of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem '  ;  and  this  is  repeated  in 
Ex.  1 3^^'' P.  Thus  it  appears  probable  that  an  animal-substitute  may 
usually  have  been  provided  at  an  early  period  in  Israel's  history. 
The  story  of  Abraham's  projected  sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  Gen  22  E  was 
probably  intended  to  show  that  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  had  been 
ready  to  make  the  most  costly  sacrifice,  and  God  had  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  be  pleased  with  an  animal  in  its  place.  Such  a  tradition 
(if  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  ancient)  was  doubtless  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  determining  the  interpretation  of  the  old  regula- 
tion. Mic.  6'"*,  if  really  the  work  of  the  eighth -century  prophet, 
indicates  that  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Israelite  of  Micah's  day 
there  still  lurked  the  idea  that  Yahweh  might  conceivably  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  sacrifice  of  a  firstborn  son  as  the  most  costly  form  of 
offering  ;  but  whether  this  idea  was  often,  or  ever,  carried  into  practice 
at  this  period  we  cannot  say.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  many  scholars 
have  thought,  that  the  passage  may  be  due  to  a  prophetic  teacher 

(if  not  in  toto,  at  least  as  regards  a  large  part  of  its  enactments)  have  been  opera- 
tive in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Babylonia  cir.  B.C.  2000  (on  Hammurabi  as  king  of 
the  West  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  cf.  In  trod.  pp.  l.\i  ff.).  It  explains  also  the 
extremely  primitive  character  of  many  of  the  enactments  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant;  e.g.  216,  22  8-9  (^ 7.8)^  where  hd-elokim  can  scarcely,  except  on  the 
most  forced  exegesis,  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  'the  (household)  gods' — 
probably  identical  with  Teraphim.  In  21^  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  is  clearly 
the  master's  own  house  {not  the  local  sanctuary),  just  as  it  is  in  Deut.  15 1^'- ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  later  enactment  the  reference  to  ha-'^ldhim  is 
dropped,  doubtless  as  offensive  to  the  purer  form  of  Yahwism.  In  22  ^  hd-'Hohim 
are  agents  or  means  of  divination,  just  as  the  Teraphim  appears  to  have  been 
(cf.  note  on  ch.  17').  If  this  vhew  of  the  origin  of  the  legislation  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  is  correct,  we  can  understand  how  a  code  which  was  probably  from 
primitive  times  the  property  both  of  the  Cana'anites  and  of  such  Israelite  elements 
as  had  not  come  under  the  influence  of  Mosaic  Yahwism,  may  have  contained  an 
enactment  enjoining  the  offering  of  the  firstborn,  which  later  on  came,  under  the 
refining  influenLe  of  Mosaic  Yahwism,  to  be  interpreted  as  satisfied  by  the 
redemption  of  the  firstborn  of  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal. 

On  the  view  that  the  history  of  Israrl's  religion  in  early  times  is  the  history  of 
a  conflict  between  the  high  ethical  Yaliwism  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Moses,  and  a  much  cruder  and  more  naturalistic  form  of  Yahwism 
practised  by  Israelite  tribes  which  had  never  been  in  Egypt  nor  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  teacher,  cf.  an  article  by  the  present  editor  entitled  A 
Theoryof  the  Development  of  Israelite  Religion  in  Early  Times,  JTS.,  Apr.  1908, 
pp.  321-353- 
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during  the  idolatrous  reaction  under  Manasseh  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  when  it  became  the  custom  to  sacrifice  children  as  holocausts  to 
the  god  Molech  (cf.  2  Kgs.  21^,  Jer.  3^*,  y^\  i9'-«,  32^5,  Ezek.  162021, 

The  same  abuse  is  stated  by  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  Kgs. 
to  have  been  practised  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Kgs.  16'),  and 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  (2  Kgs.  17") ;  but 
no  allusion  to  such  child-sacrifices  is  made  by  Isaiah  in  his  prophecies 
which  seem  to  belong  to  Ahaz's  reign,  nor  by  Amos  and  Hosea'  in 
their  indictment  of  the  sins  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  R°  in  Kgs.  may  be  erroneously  attributing  the 
corrupt  practice  of  Manasseh's  age  to  an  earlier  period.  Ps.  106'"  ^-  is 
not  evidence  that  the  custom  was  general  throughout  pre-monarchic 
times;  but  we  may  probably  infer  from  Isa.  57^*- that  the  seventh- 
century  practice  survived  into  post-exiHc  times  among  the  degraded 
remnant  of  the  Judaean  population  which  was  left  in  Palestine  during 
the  exile.  2  Kgs.  17  ^'  states  that  it  was  in  vogue  among  a  section  of 
the  foreign  settlers  who  were  introduced  into  the  Northern  Kingdom 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

The  practice  of  the  rite  of  child-sacrifice  among  the  Cana'anites  is 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  12  ^^  iS'-*",  and  forbidden  to  Israel  (cf.  Lev.  18^', 
20  2  H).  Excavation  has  brought  to  light  numerous  examples  of 
the  burial  of  infants  of  about  a  week  old  in  jars  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
sanctuary.  J  These  are  probably  evidence  for  the  practice  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  among  the  Cana'anites  ;  though  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  remains  of  the  infants  appear  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  Another  form  of  human  sacrifice  which  has 
been  attested  by  excavation  is  the  foundation-sacrifice,  in  which  the 
victim  (infant  or  adult)  has  been  buried  (probably  alive)  in  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building.  An  instance  of  this  form  of  sacrifice  among  the 
Israelites  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  I  Kgs.  16^  ;  but,  if  this  be  so,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  event  is  placed  on  record  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  very  unusual. 

*  The  phrase  which  is  often  used  in  allusion  to  this  form  of  sacrifice — 
{J>X2  T'^yri)  rendered  by  A.  v.,  R.V.,  'cause  to  pass  through  the  fire '  (some- 
times T'^yn  simply) — has  been  otherwise  explained  as  though  it  referred  to  some 
rite  of  initiation.  But  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  more  probably  '  make 
over'  ('cause  to  pass  over')  to  the  deity  'by  fire'  (cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
Ex.  13'-);  and  the  fact  that  this  really  denotes  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  victim 
was  first  slain  and  then  burnt  has  been  strongly  maintained  by  Mo.  {EB.  3184) 
by  comparison  of  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  with  parallel  passages  in 
which  the  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  children  is  unambiguous.  Cf.  especially 
Jer.  32^5  with  ig^";  Ezek.  23 ^'-ss  with  i620f. 

X  Cf.  Vincent,  Canaan,  pp.  188  ff.  ;  Driver,  Schweich  Lectures,  pp.  67  ff.  ; 
Stanley  A.  Cook,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  pp.  38  ff. ;  Handcock,  .<4rcA(g- 
ology  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  368  ff.  On  the  foundation  sacrifice  generally,  cf. 
Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant,  pp.  45  ff.  A  different  theory  as  to  the  buried 
infants  has  been  offered  by  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  pp.  82  f. 
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THE  WOiMEN'S  FESTIVAL  OF  JUDGES,  ii.  40. 

Whatever  be  the  historical  vaUie  of  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Jephthah's  daughter,  it  is  probable  that  the  festival  which  existed  in 
the  narrator's  time,  and  which  he  explained  as  commemorative  of 
this  traditional  event,  really  had  its  origin  in  a  cultus  which  was 
based  upon  mythology  and  not  upon  history.  There  is  evidence  for 
the  practice  of  a  similar  ceremonial  in  Syria  in  later  times.  The 
worship  of  Kdpr/,  i.e.  the  heavenly  virgin,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Shechem  is  attested  by  Epiphanius  {Adv.  haeres.  iii.  2,  1055),  who 
supposed  that  the  ceremonial  sacrifice  was  connected  with  the  com- 
memoration of  Jephthah's  daughter.  Porphyry  {De  Absthtentia,  ii. 
56)  states  that  at  Laodicea  on  the  Syrian  coast  a  virgin  was  in  ancient 
times  offered  to  Athena,  and  that  the  ceremonial  still  survived,  a  stag 
being  substituted  for  the  human  sacrifice.  Pausanias  (iii.  xvi.  8) 
identifies  the  goddess  who  was  thus  honoured  with  Artemis,  whose 
image,  he  tells  us,  had  formerly  stood  at  Brauron,  but  had  been 
presented  to  the  Laodiceans  by  Seleucus.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion 
of  the  Semites^  p.  466)  argues  that  the  town  of  Laodicea  was  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  re-christening  by  Seleucus  ;  and  that,  if  the 
goddess  in  question  had  really  been  Greek,  she  would  not  have  been 
identified  with  Athena  as  well  as  with  Artemis.  His  conclusion  is 
that  she  must  originally  have  been  a  form  of  the  native  Syrian  god- 
dess 'Ashtart  (cf.  also  Frazer's  note  in  his  edition  of  Pausanias,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  34of.).  The  connexion  of  this  sacrifice  with  the  Iphigenia-legend 
(as  recognized  by  Pausanias)  is  clear  ;  especially  with  that  form  of 
the  legend  in  which  a  hind  was  substituted  by  Artemis  as  a  sacrifice, 
in  place  of  the  maiden.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Greek  legend 
had  its  source  in  Western  Asia  (like  many  other  elements  of  Greek 
mythology),  than,  conversely,  that  the  legend,  and  the  rites  in  which 
it  was  celebrated,  penetrated  from  Greece  into  the  Syrian  littoral. 

The  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  Iphigenia  and  Jephthah's 
daughter  has  often  been  remarked  :  cf.,  e.g..,  the  series  of  parallels 
drawn  by  Capellus,  De  voto  JepJithae.,  §  xii.  {Annotata  ad  Libros  His- 
ioricos  V.T.,  Tom.  ii.  1660,  p.  2082).  If  this  resemblance  is  more 
than  accidental,  it  goes  far  to  anticipate  the  objection  which  might  be 
brought  against  the  validity  of  the  evidence  which  has  already  been 
adduced  for  the  existence  in  Syria  of  rites  analogous  to  the  women's 
festival  of  Judg.  1 1  *°,  viz,  that  the  former  is  very  late  in  comparison 
with  the  latter ;  since  it  is  clear,  from  the  early  date  at  which  the 
legend  of  Iphigenia  appears  in  Greek  mythology,  that,  if  at  all 
dependent  upon  Semitic  cu!lus,  it  must  testify  to  a  cultus  of  very 
considerable  antiquity. 

As  to  the  original  significance  of  this  cultus  we  are  altogether  with- 
out definite  evidence,  and  can  only  make  conjecture.  Mo.  (p.  305) 
thinks  that  'the  annual  lamentation  of  the  women  of  Gilead  for 
Jephthah's  daughter  belongs  to  a  class  of  ceremonies,  the  original 
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significance  of  which,  often  disguised  by  the  myth,  is  mourning'  for 
the  death  of  a  god.'  Jeremias  {OTLAE.  ii.  pp.  i6Sf)  would  bring 
the  sacrifice  into  connexion  with  the  Tammuz-Istar  cult. 

This  latter  cult  appears  to  have  been  inherited  by  the  Babylonians 
from  their  Sumerian  predecessors,  and  is  consequently  of  very  high 
antiquity.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  by  the  Phoenicians, 
among  whom  Tammuz  was  venerated  under  the  title  Adon  '  lord ' ; 
and  from  the  Phoenicians  the  Tammuz-Istar  myth  spread  westwards 
into  Greece,  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  story  of  Adonis  and 
Aphrodite.  We  may  gather  from  the  O.T.  some  few  traces  of  the 
cult  in  Israel,  where,  as  elsewhere,  it  seems  pre-eminently  to  have 
been  practised  among  women.*  Its  central  observance  was  cere- 
monial mourning  for  the  death  of  the  god,  who  typified  the  youthful 
sun  of  springtime,  or,  according  to  a  variant  conception,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  produced  by  this  sun,  which  is  cut  off  and  destroyed  by 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  of  midsummer.  This  mourning  took  place 
in  the  fourth  month,  which  falls  at  or  about  the  summer-solstice 
(cf.  OTLAE.  i.  pp.  96  ff.),  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Tammuz  in 
the  Babylonian  (as  in  the  later  Jewish)  calendar.! 

The  cult  of  Istar,  as  the  earth-goddess  of  fertility,  stands  in  intimate 
connexion  with  that  of  Tammuz.  She  appears  variously  as  his  virgin- 
mother,  sister,  wife,  and  lover.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Tammuz  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  feminine,  and  bore  titles  which  properly 
belong  to  the  goddess.§     The  conception  seems  to  vary  according  as 

*  Ezek.  SI'*  speaks  of  the  women  at  Jerusalem  weeping  for  Tammuz.  In 
Isa.  17!^  the  phrase  D^JDyj  '•VDJ'  which  R.V.  text  translates  'pleasant  plants," 
is  more  probably  to  be  rendered,  as  in  the  marg. ,  '  plantings  of  Adonis ' :  cf.  the 
Greek  'Add:vidos  ktjttoi,  i.e.  pots  or  baskets  containing  quick-growing,  and 
quickly-fading,  plants,  which  were  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  as  emblems  of  her 
lover's  beauty  and  early  death  (cf.  Plato,  Phadrus,  276  B;  Theocritus,  15,  113). 
Some  would  find  a  similar  refeience  in  the  allusion  to  'gardens'  in  Isa.  i  29.30, 
In  Dan.  11^''  the  phrase  D^'tf'J  mDH  'the  desire  (desired  one)  of  women,' 
which  the  context  shows  to  be  the  title  of  a  deity,  probably  refers  to  Tamn)uz 
(cf.  the  commentaries  of  Bevan  and  Driver  ad  loc).  The  reference  in  Zech.  12II 
to  'the  mourning  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo '  is  obscure,  and 
the  grounds  for  associating  it  with  the  Tammuz-wailing  are  highly  precarious; 
while  the  supposition  that  an  allusion  to  the  ceremonial  is  to  be  found  in  '  the 
mourning  for  an  only  son  '  Am.  8  io_  and  that  the  formulae  of  lamentation  for  the 
dead  mentioned  in  Jer.  22^8^  3_|^5  are  derived  from  the  cult,  is  most  improbable. 
Cf.  Baudissin,  Adonis  und  Esmun,  pp.  87-93. 

X  Succinct  accounts  of  the  Tammuz-myth  and  ritual  in  Babylonia  are  given  by 
Sayce,  DB.  iv.  pp.  676  f.  ;  Cheyne,  EB.  4893 f.  ;  Zimmern,  KAT.^  pp.  397 f.; 
Jastrow,  RBBA.  pp.  343-350,  370 f.  For  greater  detail,  cf.  Zimmern,  Der  baby- 
lonische  Gott  TamUz  [Abhandl.  der  phil. -hist.  Klasse  der  K.  Sachs.  Gesellsch. 
der  Wissensch.  xxvii. ,  1909,  pp.  701-738) ;  Langdon,  Tamvivz  and  Ishtar,  1914. 
For  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  cult,  cf.  Baudi.^sin,  Adonis  und  Esmun,  191 1. 
For  the  cult  in  its  wider  develoi;ments,  cf.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris^,  1914 
(many  very  questionable  assumptions). 

§  Cf.  Zimmern,  Tamiizlieder,  pp.  211,  213  ;  Der  Bah.  Gott  Tamiiz,  pp.  7  ff . ; 
Hommel,  Grundriss,  pp.  387  f.,  395;  Jastrow,  op.  cit.  pp.  347  f . ;  Langdon, 
op.  cit.  pp.  16  T. 
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8.  R*"  And  after  him  Ibsan  of  Bethlehem  judged  Israel. 
9.  And  he  had  thirty  sons,  and  thirty  daughters  he  sent  abroad, 
and  thirty  daughters  he  brought  in  for  his  sons  from  abroad : 
and  he  judged  Israel  seven  years.  10.  And  Ibsan  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Bethlehem. 

11.  And  after  him  Elon  the  Zebulonite  judged  Israel;  and 
he  judged  Israel  ten  years.  12.  And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  land  of  Zebulun. 

I§tar  is  regarded  as  the  spontaneously-productive  virgin  (or  sexless) 
Mother-Earth,  or  fertility  is  conceived  as  the  result  of  union  between 
Spring-Sun  and  Earth.  When  the  former  conception  held  force, 
Tammuz,  as  the  emanation  of  Mother-Earth,  might  naturally  be 
regarded  as  virgin  and  feminine  like  herself. 

The  Greek  myth  of  the  abduction  of  Kore-Persephone  (a  vegetation- 
goddess)  to  the  Underworld,  and  her  return  to  the  earth  in  the  spring, 
is  ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin.  The  relation  between  Demeter 
(originally  the  Earth-goddess)  and  Kore  (the  spring-vegetation)  repre- 
sents one  form  of  the  Tammuz-Istar  myth,  just  as  the  relation  between 
Aphrodite  and  Adonis  represents  another  form.  It  is  probable  that 
the  yearly  sinking  of  Kore  (or  the  feminine  Tammuz)  to  the  Under- 
world may  at  one  time  have  been  marked  (at  least  in  Syria)  by  a 
virgin-sacrifice,  for  which  in  later  times  another  offering  {e.g.  a  hind) 
was  substituted.  We  recall  the  fact  already  noticed  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Shechemites  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  and  connected  by  him 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  was  made  to  Kore.  The 
emphasis  on  virginity  belongs  to  the  basic  conception  of  the  Earth- 
mother  herself  as  virgin  or  sexless.     Cf  further,  Addenda,  pp.  xvii  flf. 

Among  the  many  virgin-sacrifices  of  early  Greek  mythology  we 
may  compare  that  of  Polyxena,  who,  as  her  name  implies — 'she  of 
the  many  guests' — is  in  origin  a  queen  of  the  Underworld,  the  wife 
of  Polydector  or  Polydegmon  {i.e.  Hades,  so-called  as  troWovs  h^xo- 
ftevos)  :  cf.  Murray,  T/ie  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  pp.  121  f 

12.  8-15.  The  ^ Minor' Judges,  Ibsan,  Elon,  atid  ' Ahdon. 
On  the  'minor'  Judges  generally,  cf  pp.  289  f 

8.  Bethlehem.  Jos.  (v.  vii.  13)  takes  this  city  to  be  Bethlehem  of 
Judah  ;  and  the  same  view  is  assumed  by  Rashi,  Kimchi,  and  Levi  ben- 
Gershon,  who  preserve  a  tradition  that  Ibsan  was  the  same  as  Boaz 
the  ancestor  of  David.  There  is,  however,  a  northern  Bethlehem 
mentioned  in  Josh.  19'^  P  which  is  probably  the  modern  Bet  Lahm, 
seven  miles  west-north-west  of  Nazareth,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  may  be  the  city  intended.     Cf  p.  290. 

12.  was  buried  in  Aijalon.  Possibly  the  distinction  drawn  by  ffl 
between  the  name  of  the  judge  and  that  of  his  city  is  merely  artificial. 
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13.  And  after  him 'Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  Pirathonite 
judged  Israel.  14.  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons, 
who  rode  upon  seventy  ass-colts  :  and  he  judged  Israel  eight 
years.  15.  And  'Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  Pirathonite  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Pir'athon  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  hill- 
country  of  the  'Amalekites. 

©'■  reproduces  both  names  as  AiXw^,  i.e.  j'p^N.  So  Noldeke  {Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Kritik  des  A.  2".,  p.  184),  Mo.,  La.,  Cooke. 

13.  the  Pir'atJionite.  Pir'athon  corresponds  philologically  to  the 
modern  Far'ata,  six  miles  west-south-west  of  Shechem.  The  ^apaQmv 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (i  Mace.  9^°)  appears  to  have  lain  further  south. 

15.  in  the  land  of  Ephraim.  Some  ffi  MSS.  here  read  eV  opei 
E(ppaLfi  iv  yfi  IfXXrjfi.  This  is  adopted  by  Mo.  (SBOT.)  who  supposes 
that  eV  y^  2eXX»;/x  =  Dyy^  Kl^rl,  i.e.  the  land  of  Sha'alim  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  9*.  In  support  of  this  view  he  adduces  the  southern  position  of 
Pir  athon,  as  inferred  from  i  Mace.  9°*^,  and  the  fact  that  the  name'  Abdon 
occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists  in  Benjamin,  i  Chr.  8  2^,  8  ^^  =  9  ^®.  That 
2eXX»;/i  -  D^I?*^  (in  I  Sam.  9  *,  fflr^  EaaXei^i,  ffi^  2tyaXeifi)  is,  however,  a 

bold  assumption  ;  and,  since 'Abdon  is  not  an  uncommon  name,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Benjaminite' Abdon  of  i  Chr.  must 
be  identical  with  the  'Abdon  of  the  present  passage. 

in  the  hill-country  of  the  'Amalekites.     Cf.  p.  132. 
13.   I -16.  31.     Samson. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  etc.,  cited  throughout  the  bool<,  cf.  B.  Stade,  J?i. 
14,  ZATW.  iv.  (1884),  pp.  250-256;  W.  Bohme,  Die  iilteste  Darstelhtng  in 
Richt.  6 1124  und  132-24  -und  ihre  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  Jahveurkunde  des 
Pentateuch,  ZA  TW.  v.  (1885),  pp.  251-274  ;  A.  van  Doorninck,  De  Sitnsonsagen. 
Kritische  Studien  over  Richteren  14-16,  Theol.  Tijdschrift,  xxviii.  (1894),  pp. 
14-32. 

On  the  solar-mythological  interpretation  of  the  story,  cf.  (selected  bibliography) 
E.  Meier,  Geschichte  der  foetischen  National-Literatur  der  Hebrder,  1856,  pp. 
97-108  ;  G.  Roskoff,  Die  Simsonsage  nach  ihrer  Enistehung,  Form  und Bedeutung, 
■und  der  Heraclesmythus,  i860;  H.  Steinthal,  The  Legend  of  Samson  (trans,  of 
an  article  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Volkerpsychologie,  1862),  in  Appendix  to  J.  Goldziher, 
Mythology  among  the  Hebrews,  1877;  F.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge  zur  semit.  Reli- 
gionsgesch.,  1888,  pp.  161-173 ;  11.  Stahn,  Die  Simsonsage,  1908;  A.  Smythe 
Palmer,  The  Satnson-saga,  and  its  place  in  comparative  Religion,  1913.* 

This  narrative  introduces  us  to  the  period  of  the  Philistine  oppres- 
sion, for  the  history  of  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  the 
account    of  Israel's    apostasy   in     10®"''';    cf.    the   reference   to   the 

*  Meier  and  Roskoff  are  selected  as  good  representatives  of  the  earlier  writers 
on  the  subject,  who  were  mainly  concerned  with  drawing  out  the  parallels 
between  the  deeds  of  Samson  and  those  of  Herakles.     Steinthal  goes  much 
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Philistines  in  v.''.*  It  was  this  oppression  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  institution  of  the  kingship  in  Israel ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  oldest  sources,  the  strong  hand  of  the  Philistines  was  not 
relaxed  to  any  appreciable  extent  until  some  amount  of  consolidation 
had  been  achieved  among  the  Israelites  through  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy.  The  narrative  thus  occupies  its  right  chronological 
position  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  chs.  17-21  being  of  the  nature  of  an 
appendix  (cf.  Introd.  p.  xxxvii). 

The  Samson-narrative,  though  consisting  of  a  number  of  semi- 
independent  stories,  shows  no  sign  of  compilation  from  parallel  and 
divergent  sources  ;  and  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  it  has 
been  extracted  in  its  entirety  from  one  of  the  two  main  ancient 
sources  of  Judg.|  That  this  source  was  J  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Bohme  has  proved  conclusively  that  ch.  13  must  be  derived  from  J. 
He  notes  the  striking  resemblances  which  it  exhibits  to  the  Gide' on- 
narrative  6  "'^^  J — the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  as  the 
bearer  of  specific  injunctions  ;  the  offering  of  a  kid  upon  a  rock-altar  ; 
the  miraculous  disappearance  of  the  supernatural  visitor,  whilst  the 
heavenly  fire  consumes  the  offering  ;  the  terror  of  the  human  actors 
on  realization  that  they  have  seen  a  divine  being,  and  their  subse- 
quent reassurance  that  Yahweh  is  well-disposed  towards  them. 
Especially  striking  is  the  verbal  identity  between  vv°-''  and  Gen.  16" 

J  in  the  phrase  p  Tch\  r\'^r\  I^H  '  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt 

bear  a  son,'  and  v}^''  and  Gen.  32  =0  J  ''OtJ'^  ^NCJTI  HT  HD^  'Wherefore, 
now,  askest  thou  concerning  my  name?'     Other  resemblances  cited 

by  Bohme  are,  v.^  v  T'in  '^  1t3L"  nxi  'and  his  name  he  told  me 
not,'  and  Gen.  32  ^  J  I^Oti*  N3  riT'jn  '  tell  me,  prithee,  thy  name ' ; 
7/.  1°  1301  pni  'and  she  ran  and  told,' and  Gen.  24 2*,  29 ^^  J,  where 
the  same  two  verbs  are  similarly  coupled  ;  the  association  of  "IHO 
'hasten'  and  P"l  'run'  in  2/.'",  as  in  Gen.  18"",  2420  J  ;  ?/."  ^3S  "lON^I 

further  than  his  predecessors  in  elaborating  the  solar-mythological  theory  ;  and, 
while  laying  himself  open  to  grave  criticism  in  many  points  of  detail,  he  marks  a 
distinct  stage  in  the  serious  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  valuable  criticism  of 
Steinthal  is  offered  by  Baethgen.  Stahn  is  useful  as  giving  a  very  full  biblio- 
graphy of  earlier  monographs,  with  brief  summaries  of  the  views  of  different 
scholars.  Smythe  Palmer  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  far  more  detailed  and 
systematic  way  than  has  been  attempted  by  earlier  scholars,  bringing  together  a 
large  and  varied  mass  of  material  in  support  of  his  thesis.  The  value  of  the  book 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  this  material  had  been  more  critically  sifted. 
The  book  is  weakest  in  its  Semitic  philology,  suggestions  of  a  transparently 
fallacious  character  being  too  often  accepted  and  built  upon. 

*  On  lo*'-!^,  as  originally  intended  by  the  E  narrator  to  introduce,  not  tie 
judgeship  of  .Samson,  but  that  of  Samuel,  cf.  p.  294. 

X  An  attempt  to  prove  compilation  from  the  two  main  ancient  sources  of  Judg. 
has  been  made  by  E.  von  Ortenberg,  Beil.  z.  Jahresber.  d.  Gymn.  zti  I'erden, 
1887  ;  but  has  not  met  with  acceptance  among  scholars.  The  present  editor  has 
not  been  able  to  o')tain  access  to  this  publication. 
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'and  he  said,  "/"'  {i.e.  '  I  am  he'),  as  in  Gen.  27 ^^  J  ^elsewhere  only 
I  Kgs.  13'*;  cf.  ""^JK  "1CX''1  2  Sam.  2-").  In  addition  to  these,  we 
may  note  as  characteristic  J  phrases,  Hin^  "]X?D  'the  Angel  of 
Yahweh,'  7/Z/.3.13.15.16.1T.1S.20.21  (on  D'-H^Sn  IS^O  vv.^  ^  cf.  notes),  NJ  HiH 
'Behold,  now,'  v.^ ;  "iny  'intreat,'  •^/.^  ^jnx  ""n  'Oh,  my  lord'  z/.s, 
nr  r\r:h  'Wherefore'  w'® ;  cf'CH.J  4,  9,  48,  56^,  89/;.  Finally,  the  pro- 
longed barrenness  of  the  hero's  mother  is  a  trait  which  characterizes 
the  J  narrative  ;  cf  Gen.  11  ^'^  (Sarai),  Gen.  25  ^^  (Rebekah),  Gen.  29^' 
(Rachel),  which  are  the  only  occurrences  of  the  adjective  mpV 
'barren'  in  narrative  outside  Judg.  13^ I 

While,  however,  ch.  13  thus  abounds  with  indications  that  it  is 
derived  from  J,  the  literary  characteristics  of  J  are  absent  from  chs. 
14-16.  These  latter  chapters  are  entirely  sui  generis.,  full  of  the  rough 
vigour  and  broad  humour  of  the  rustic  story-teller,  but  lacking  the 
literary  grace  and  finish  which  distinguish  the  finer  parts  of  J  and  E. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  religious  motive  which  colours  the 
narrative  of  ch.  13  is  altogether  absent  from  chs.  14-16.  The  birth- 
narrative  prepares  us  for  a  Gideon  or  a  Samuel,  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  he  holds  a  divine  commission,  and  upheld  in  his  perform- 
ance of  it  by  consciousness  of  the  divine  support.  Samson,  however, 
proves  to  have  no  commission  at  all,  and  recognizes  no  higher  guide 
than  his  own  wayward  passions.  Again,  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  story-cycle  of  chs.  14-16  contains  a  mythological 
element  which  must  be  very  primitive,  and  which  is,  in  origin,  far 
removed  from  the  Yahweh-religion  of  J  (cf  Addit.  note.,  p.  391)- 

Yet  that  ch.  13  was  written  to  introduce  the  narrative  oi  chs.  14-16  can- 
not be  questioned.  Had  it  originally  prefaced  a  Samson-narrative  more 
in  accordance  with  its  own  tone,  we  cannot  imagine  why  this  should 
have  been  rejected  by  a  later  editor  in  favour  of  the  present  narrative. 
Moreover,  chs.  14-16  are  not  entirely  without  points  of  connexion 
with  ch.  13.  We  notice  14 ''•^,  the  allusion  to  Yahweh's  divine  purpose 
working  unseen  through  Samson's  wayward  inclination;  and  16^'^'^ 
'  No  razor  hath  come  up  upon  my  head,  for  a  Nazirite  of  God  have  I 
been  from  my  mother's  womb ' — a  statement  which  presupposes  the 
injunction  of  13^".  These  are  passages  which  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  narrative,  and  are  easily  detachable  from  it  without  in  any  way 
affecting  its  sequence.  The  inference  which  may  be  drawn  is  that 
the  J  narrator  made  use  of  an  ancient  cycle  of  folk-tales  which  were 
current  in  his  day,  incorporating  them  into  his  work  practically 
unaltered  from  their  popular  form,  except  for  one  or  two  touches  such 
as  we  find  in  the  passages  above  noticed. 

This  is  the  view  of  van  Doorninck,  who,  however,  is  inclined  to 
assign  to  the  later  narrator  not  merely  the  passages  above 
mentioned,  but  also  Samson's  last  prayer  to  Yahweh  16^^,  and  the 
three  allusions  to  his  feats  of  strength  as  inspired  by  the  sudden 
inrush   of  the  spirit   of  Yahweh  in  14 "■''',   15'*;   whereas  on  other 

y 
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occasions  {e.g.  15*,  16^,  al.)  he  appears  to  act  without  any  such 
initiative.  So  drastic  an  elimination  from  the  ancient  folk-tales  of 
all  allusions  to  Yahweh's  influence  on  the  hero  (a  proceeding  which, 
to  be  complete,  should  include  1 5  ^^-^^  in  its  present  form)  can  hardly 
be  accepted.  However  much  the  stories  may,  in  their  origin,  have 
been  coloured  by  the  solar-mythological  motive,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  motive  had  long  been  forgotten  by  the  time  that  the  tales 
were  utilized  by  the  J  writer  for  his  narrative  :  and,  if  this  was  so, 
and  Samson's  feats  had  come  to  be  related  as  the  actual  deeds  of  an 
actual  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
come  to  be  explained,  like  other  events  of  a  phenomenal  character, 
as  due  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh.*  Such 
a  presentation  marks  a  stage  midway  between  the  purely  pagan  (non- 
Yahwistic)  conception  of  the  hero,  and  his  adoption  by  the  author  of 
ch.  13  as  the  commissioned  agent  of  Yahweh,  of  which  the  most 
salient  feature  is  the  interpretation  of  his  long  locks  (originally  in  all 
probability  a  solar  trait ;  cf.  Addit.  note.,  p.  404)  as  the  distinctive 
badge  of  dedication  to  Yahweh,  from  his  birth  and  even  earlier,  as 
a  Nasirite — a  conception  which  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  originally 
inherent  in  the  stories  oi  chs.  14-16  (cf  note  on  13^). 

This  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Samson-narrative  is  indicated  in  the 
text  by  the  marking  of  the  old  story-cycle  as  J\  and  the  later  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  main  J  narrator  (as  embodied  in  ch.  13 
and  in  the  touches  in  chs.  14-16  above  noticed)  as  J-'.  The  next  stage 
was  the  full  acceptance  of  Samson  as  a  member  of  the  series  of 
divinely  commissioned  Judges  by  R-''^,  whose  hand  is  seen  in  13  °^  and 
in  this  editor's  ordinary  formula  of  conclusion  in  16^'^.  The  principal 
editor  of  our  Book  of  Judges,  R^*  (whose  regular  formula  of  intro- 
duction is  seen  in  13  '),  appears  to  have  laboured  under  a  sense  of  the 
moral  unsuitability  of  the  hero  for  inclusion  in  such  a  category  ;  and 
thus  to  have  made  extensive  excisions  from  the  narrative,  including 
among  them  the  account  of  Samson's  death  as  a  slave  of  the  un- 
circumcised.  Probably  he  would  have  been  by  no  means  averse  from 
excluding  him  altogether,  but  found  his  figure  too  firmly  enshrined 
in  the  popular  imagination  to  allow  of  the  practicability  of  so  drastic 
a  proceeding.  R'^-'s  revised  account  ended  with  ch.  15,  as  we  may 
see  by  the  occurrence  of  the  concluding  formula  as  to  the  length  of 
the  judgeship  in  15^0,  which  is  the  formula  of  R-*"^,  adopted  by  R*^ 
from  16^"^  when  16  ^■''*  was  cancelled.^     At  a  later  time  the  excised 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  14 1^"  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition  to 
ilie  narrative  (cf.  note  ad  ioc),  but  not  on  the  ground  that  it  pictures  Samson  as 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  ;  the  particular  phrase  in  which  this  is 
described  being  probably  copied  from  148,  where  it  seems  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  narrative. 

J  The  considerations  which  may  have  influenced  R'^-  in  his  inclusions  and 
omission';  from  the  story-cycle  have  been  well  indicated  by  Bu.  :  — '  Down  to  the 
close  of  cA.  15,  Samson  is  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  love  to  her,  along  witli 
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stories  were  once  more  inserted,  as  we  have  them  in  ch.  16,  doubtless 
by  the  hand  which  restored  the  story  of  Abimelech  and  the  Appendix, 
chs.  17-21  (R'' ;  of.  note  on  ch.  S^a-^s). 

The  Samson-narratives  {i.e.  the  ancient  story-cycle,  chs.  14-16) 
stand  alone  in  the  O.T.  as  illustrations  of  a  type  of  story  emanating, 
not  from  the  literary  circle  of  the  prophets,  but  from  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  country-folk.  As  Bu.  points  out  {DB.  iv.  p.  380  a), 
'the  ideal  of  the  country-hero  was  exactly  the  same  in  Israel  then  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  lion  of  a  village  must  be  first  in 
success  with  the  female  sex,  first  in  bodily  strength,  courage,  and 
fondness  for  brawling,  and  first  in  mother-wit.'  As  has  been  argued 
elsewhere  (cf.  Addit.  note,  p.  391),  the  stories  seem  to  exhibit  strongly- 
marked  traces  of  an  ancient  solar  myth,  the  original  significance  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  forgotten  when  it  was  drawn  upon  to 
enrich  the  halo  of  the  marvellous  with  which  popular  imagination 
loved  to  surround  the  deeds  of  the  tribal  hero.  When,  however, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  this  element  in  the  narratives,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  possess  unique  value  as  illustrating  the  village- 
life  of  the  time,  and  the  relations  between  Israelites  and  Philistines 
living  in  the  border-country.  The  two  villages  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Shephelah,  appear  as  the  homes  of  a  small  cluster  of 
Danite  clans.  The  Danites  must  have  been  few  in  number  ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  migration  of  tlie  main  part  of  the  tribe  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  extreme  north  (as  related  in  ch.  18  ^"-j  Josh. 
19*'  J)  may  already  have  taken  place.  In  any  case,  the  Danites  of 
the  south  were  at  this  time  confined  within  a  very  small  district ; 
and,  together  with  the  neighbouring  clans  of  Judah,  were  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Philistines,  and  stood  in  wholesome  dread  of  sharing  the 
responsibility  of  any  action  which  might  excite  the  animosity  of  their 
masters  (cf.  15 ''}. 

The  question  must  remain  open  whether  any  historical  reality  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  figure  of  Samson.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that, 
given  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  stories  relating  to  a  mythical  solar 
hero  who  had  come  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  an  historical 
individual,  we  have  sufficient  substratum  to  account  for  the  whole 
Samson-tradition ;  such  elements  in  the  story  as  are  originally 
unconnected  with  the  solar  myth  belonging  quite  conceivably  to  the 
local  colouring  which  was  the  work  of  popular  story-tellers.  There 
is,  however,  an  abundance  of  analogy  for  the  accretion  of  mythologi- 

love  to  his  native  land  is  the  motive  of  all  his  actions.  But  in  ch.  16  he  appears 
as  the  slave  of  sensual  passion,  caught  in  the  toils  of  a  succession  of  paramours, 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  even  betrays  the  secret  of  the  divine  strength  that 
animated  him.  If  this  itself  must  have  apps'ared  to  the  mind  of  RD  [our  RE2] 
quite  unworthy  of  a  God-ca1led  judge  (cf.  2i*'i8f),  his  fate  also  was  an  unfitting 
one,  namely  that  he  should  end  his  life  as  prisoner  and  slave  of  the  unbelievers* 
(Z)5.  iv.  p.  378  b). 
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cal  tales  round  historical  persons  ;  and  the  fact  that  is  so  should 

warn  us  against  pronouncing  a  categorical  opinion  that  the  figure  of 
Samson  is  wholly  unhistorical. 

Such  a  question  is,  however,  of  very  slight  importance.  If  we 
could  grant  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  Samson-narrative, 
Samson  would  still  not  be  the  initiator  or  furtherer  of  any  movement, 
rehgious  or  poUtical,  in  the  history  of  Israel  which  would  invest  his 
figure  with  the  slightest  historical  significance.  The  real  value  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  its  local  setting,  which  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of 
being  very  true  to  life,  and  in  its  preservation  of  a  mythical  tradition, 
akin  to  that  of  other  Semitic  races,  of  the  existence  of  which  in  Israel 
we  should  otherwise  be  ignorant. 

13.  I.  R"'  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh ;  and  Yahweh  gave  them  into 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years.  2.  J'  And  there  was  a 
certain  man  of  Sor  ah,  of  the  clan  of  the  Danites,  and  his  name 

13.  I.  the  Philistines.  On  the  origin  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  cf.  Introd.  pp.  xcii  flf. 

2.  a  certain  man.  Heb.  'one  man' — an  indefinite  use  of  nriK 
'one'  which  is  usually  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  North  Pales- 
tinian dialect ;  so  in  E  in  ch.  9  ^^  DHK  rw^  '  a  certain  woman.'  For  the 
classified  instances  of  nnx  in  this  sense,  cf.  NHTK.  p.  209.  This 
small  point  cannot,  however,  weigh  against  the  evidence  already 
adduced  (p.  336)  in  proof  that  our  narrative  belongs  to  J.  The  whole 
phrasing  of  ■z/.^-^  closely  resembles  that  of  v.'^  of  i  Sam.  i— a  chapter 
which,  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  striking  parallels  in  diction 
(cf.  I  Sam.  I  "^  with  t/.^^  i  Sam.  i  ^^^  with  v.^''^,  i  Sam.  i  ™■•'^•''^ 
2i9a.bj3  with  7/."),  should  belong  to  J  rather  than  (as  commonly 
supposed)  to  E.  The  details  added  to  the  narrative  by  Jos.  {Ant. 
V.  viii.  2  f.)  are  apparently  derived  from  his  own  imagination. 

Sor  ah.  The  modern  Sarah,  fourteen  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  Shephelah,  upon  an  elevation  on  the  northern  side  of  the  wady 
es-Sarar  (the  wady  of  Sorek  ;  cf.  16*),  up  which  the  railway  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  now  travels.  Beth-shemesh,  i.e.  'Temple  of  the 
Sun,'  the  modern  'Ain-sems,  stands  on  a  corresponding  eminence  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wady,  and  its  proximity  may  help  to  account 
for  the  solar-mythological  traits  which  the  story  of  Samson  seems  to 
exhibit  (cf.  Addit.  note,  p.  391).  From  the  manner  in  which  Sor'ah  is 
named  with  the  neighbouring  village  Eshta'ol  in  v.'^\  ch.  \b^\  18 2'*" 
as  the  home  of  the  Danites,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  at  this 
time  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  these  two  villages.  The  latter 
village,  if  rightly  identified  with  the  modern  'Esua  (cf.  ?'."  note),  is 
less  than  two  miles  off  further  up  the  wady  to  the  north-east.  The 
Danites  must  thus  have  been  very  few  in  number  j  and  it  is  to  be 
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was  Manoah ;  and  his  wife  was  barren  and  had  not  borne. 
3.  And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and 
said  unto  her,  '  Behold,  now,  thou  art  barren  and  hast  not 
borne ;  '^'-  but  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son.     4.  J''  Now, 

noted  that  they  are  described,  both  in  this  narrative,  and  in  cJi.  i8^-^'-", 
as  a  cla7i  'onispdhd;  sebhet,  'tribe,'  occurs,  however,  in  18 '•^^■^°). 
Their  limitation  to  this  small  district  on  the  edge  of  the  hill-country 
is  explained  in  ch.  i  '* ;  cf  further  note  ad  loc. 

Manoah.  The  manner  in  which  the  Manahtites  of  Sor'ah 
(*y"1\*n  *nn3Ji>n  lit.  'the  Sor'ite  Manahtites')  are  mentioned  in  i  Chr. 
2^*  has  suggested  to  many  commentators  that  Manoah  may  have 
been  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  clan-division  of  the  Danites  in- 
habiting Sor'ah.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  likely  that  the  connexion 
inform  between  Manoah  and  Manahtites  is  merely  accidental ;  the 
Manahtites  being  a  Calibbite  clan,  a  portion  of  which  inhabited  the 
district  of  Sor'ah  in  post-exilic  times.*  The  Calibbites  formed  an 
element  of  the  mbced  tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  note  on  ch.  i  '2) ;  and  we  are 
informed  in  Neh.  11  ^^  that  Sor'ah  was  one  of  the  cities  occupied  by 
the  children  of  Judah  after  the  Exile. 

3.  the  Angel  of  Yahweh.     Cf.  ch.  2  ^  note. 

but  thou  shalt  conceive.,  etc.     The  words  have  the  appearance  of  an 

*  The  composite  genealogy  of  the  Calibbites  in  i  Chr.  2'*2-55  is  very  prob- 
lematical ;  but  it  seems  likely,  as  Benzinger  and  Curtis  assume  (commentaries 
ad  loc.  ;  cf.  also  EB.  830)  that  vv.  '"-'s  have  to  do  with  lh&  post-exilic  Calibbites, 
who,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  territory  by  the  Edomites,  were 
obliged  after  the  Exile  to  settle  further  north.  Thus  we  find  part  of  the  Manahtites 
at  Sor'ah  (v.  5*),  and  another  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiriath-je'arim  (i/.^J; 
read  ^DnjQn  for  nirUGH).  These  two  divisions  are  traced  respectively  to 
Salma  and  Shobal,  who  are  said  to  have  been  'sons,'  i.e.  clans  of  Caleb.  These 
Manahtites  can  hardly  be  unconnected  with  Manahath,  son  of  Shobal,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  36^3  p  (cf.  i  Chr.  i  ^o)  in  the  Horite  division  of  the  Edomites. 
Though  Manoah  is  only  mentioned  by  name  in  Judg.  13  and  16^1^,  and  not  in 
the  old  story-cycle  oi  chs.  14-16,  the  connexion  of  his  name  with  Samson  and 
Sor'ah  must  be  of  respectable  antiquity  (J'-) ;  and  if  he  is  really  only  the  epony- 
mous  ancestor  of  the  Manahtites,  we  must  assume  that,  after  the  migration  of 
the  Danites  to  the  north,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribe  soon  disappeared  from 
Sor'ah,  and  that  the  district  was  occupied  by  Manahtites  at  so  relatively  early  a 
period  that  the  J  narrator,  in  writing  his  introduction  to  the  Samson-stories, 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  Calibbite  clan  was  Danite  in  origin.  This  is  most 
improbable.  The  only  remaining  possibility  seems  to  be  the  assumption  that 
the  tribe  of  Dan  owed  its  origin,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  a  Calibbite  or  related 
Edomite  strain  ;  but,  had  this  been  so,  should  we  not  expect  Dan  to  be  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  Le'ah  (like  Judah)  or  at  least  with  her  handmaid  Zilpah, 
rather  than  with  Bilhah  — a  relationship  which  seems  to  imply  early  connexion 
with  the  Joseph-tribes  rather  than  with  Judah? 

The  name  Manoah  is  identical  in  form  with  the  wady  el-Munih  which  runs 
into  the  wady  Sarar  from  the  direction  of  Tibneh  (Timnah) ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
a  mere  coincidence. 
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therefore,  prithee,  take  heed,  and  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  and  eat  nothing  unclean  :  5.  for,  behold,  thou  art  with 
child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  a  razor  shall  not  come  up  upon 
his  head ;  for  the  lad  shall  be  a  Nazirite  of  God  from  the  womb : 

awkward  anticipation  of  the  announcement  of  v.^.  They  are  pror 
bably  a  gloss  (so  Bu.,  Bohme,  etc.) ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
were  absent  from  the  archetype  of  ffi'*.  ffi"  now  represents  them 
by  Kai  crvXkfjfiyl^T]  vlov,  i.e.  \1  n''"ini — probably  an  addition  from  anothei 
translation ;  contrast  the  rendering  of  mn  *]3n  Ihov  a-v  iv  yaarpi 
€xm,  in  vv."^-"^  (so  Mo.). 

5.  and  shalt  bear.  On  the  Heb.  Participial  form,  here  and  in  v!', 
m^^l     cf.    G-K.   §    Zod.     It   occurs   again   in   the   parallel   passage 

Gen.  16". 

a  Nazirite.  Heb.  ndzir  means  '  dedicated '  or  '  consecrated '  to  the 
service  of  the  Deity.  The  law  regulating  the  Nazirite  vow  is  given 
in  the  Priestly  Code,  Num.  6  '^i ;  but  it  relates  to  a  vow  taken  for  a 
limited  period  only,  and  not  to  a  lifelong  vow  like  that  imposed  upon 
Samson.  According  to  Num.  6  the  Nazirite  is  bound  to  observe 
three  rules  :  (i)  he  must  abstain  from  wine  and  all  other  products  of 
the  grape,  including  even  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit ;  (2)  he  must 
allow  the  hair  of  his  head  to  grow,  and  must  not  touch  it  with  a  razor 
so  long  as  his  vow  lasts  ;  (3)  he  must  not  come  near  a  dead  body, 
lest  he  incur  defilement ;  no  relaxation  of  the  rule  being  allowed  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister  (wife 
and  child  are  not  mentioned).  Failure  to  observe  this  rule,  such  as 
might  be  incurred  through  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in  his 
company,  involved  the  abrogation  of  his  vow.  The  hair  of  his  head 
— which  was  regarded  as  the  outward  symbol  of  his  consecration — 
was  considered  to  be  defiled,  and  he  remained  unclean  until  the 
seventh  day,  when  he  shaved  his  head,  and  on  the  eighth  day  made 
a  specified  offering.  This  being  done,  his  head  was  once  more  con- 
secrated by  the  priest,  and  he  began  again  to  perform  the  period  of 
his  vow  ;  the  days  which  had  elapsed  before  his  defilement  being 
considered  to  be  forfeited.  The  completion  of  his  vow  without  defile- 
ment was  signalized  by  the  shaving  of  his  head  and  the  burning  of 
the  hair  on  the  altar,  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  the  observance 
of  due  formalities.  Such  a  temporary  vow  is  illustrated  by  Acts  2 1  '"  "• ; 
and  that  vows  of  this  kind  were  frequent  in  post-exilic  times  is  indi- 
cated by  such  allusions  as  i  Mace.  3  ''•*,  Jos.,  Ant.  xix.  vi.  i  ; 
BJ.  II.  XV.  I. 

The  literary  setting  of  the  law  of  Num.  6  is,  of  course,  like  the  rest 
of  P,  post-exilic  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  substance 
the  law  is  ancient,  like  so  many  other  laws  which  are  codified  in  P. 
We  note  the  resemblance  between  the  regulation  laid  on  Samson's 
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motJier  with  :egard  to  abstaining  from  all  products  of  the  vine  (cf. 
especially  7'.'*),  and  the  regulation  on  this  point  as  laid  down  in 
Num.  6^''.  Apart  from  Samson,  the  only  allusion  to  Nazirites  in 
pre-exilic  times  is  found  in  Am.  2  "-'2,  where  they  are  coupled  with 
the  Prophets  and  spoken  of  as  raised  up  by  Yahweh  to  their  vocation 
— the  inference  being  that  their  vow  was  a  lifelong  one.  This  pas- 
sage shows  that  the  regulation  of  abstention  from  wine  was  funda- 
mental ;  and  this  is  a  trait  which  connects  the  Nazirites  with  the 
Rechabites  (Jer.  35),  with  whom  they  were  probably  also  associated 
in  enthusiasm  for  a  purer  and  simpler  form  of  Yahweh-worship  (cf. 
2  Kgs.  10'^"),  as  opposed  to  the  accretions  (akin  to  Ba'al-worship) 
which  were  the  outcome  of  the  settled  life  in  Cana'an.*  The  fact  that 
Hannah,  in  dedicating  her  son  to  Yahweh  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
vows  that  a  razor  shall  not  come  up  upon  his  head  (cf.  i  Sam.  i  " 
with  Judg.  13°)  has  been  taken  by  many  to  imply  that  Samuel  was 
another  instance  of  a  lifelong  Nazirite ;  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  if  the  addition  of  ffi  in  z/. '*,  koi  oivov  kcli  fiedva^a  ov 
TTUTai,  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  original  text ;  but  the  pro- 
bability is  rather  that  the  passage  has  undergone  amplification  'with  the 
view  of  representing  Samuel's  dedication  as  more  complete'  {N//TS.' 
ad  loc).     Samuel  is  called  a  Nazirite  in  Ecclus.  46^''  (Heb.  text). 

It  is  certainly  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas  such 
references  as  we  have  to  the  Nazirite  vow  in  pre-exilic  times  seem  to 
regard  it  as  lifelong,  the  instances  which  occur  in  post-exilic  times 
are  temporary  merely ;  |  but,  in  view  of  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence 
which  we  possess,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate  that  the  two 
forms  of  the  vow  were  fundamentally  ditlerent  in  conception,;^  or  did 
not  coexist  throughout  Israel's  history. 

*  Cf.  the  present  editor  in  JTS.  ix.  (1908),  pp.  330  f. ,  346  f. 

X  The  view  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  lifelong  Nazirite  is  plausible,  but 
lacks  evidence  for  its  confirmation.  The  description  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St. 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  represents  him  as  a  lifelong  ascetic, 
and  uses  language  which  is  certainly  based  on  the  O.T.  description  of  the 
Nazirite  obligations  : — Ovtos  5^  eK  KoiXlai  fMTjTpbs  aiuroO  &ytos  ^v.  Otyou  Kal 
ffiKepa  oiiK  iirtev,  ovdi  'ifixpvxov  ^(paye,  ^vpbv  erri  ttjv  Ke<t)aK7]v  airrou  ovk  avi^yj, 
iXaiov  OVK  rfKeiiparo,  koX  ^aXaveltfi  ovk  ixpV'^o.TO.     Cf.  Eusebius,  H£.  ii.  23. 

§  The  most  striking  ditference  in  the  two  forms  of  the  vow — viz.,  that  the 
temporary  vow  found  its  culmination  in  the  hair-offey-ing ,  whereas  in  the  lifelong 
vow  such  an  offering  was  an  impossibility — is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
conception  involved  in  this  form  of  offering  appears  to  be  that  the  hair,  as  a 
living  part  of  the  human  organism,  represents  the  man's  personality ,  which  is 
equally  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity  whether  the  hair  is  offered  by  fire 
upon  the  altar  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vow,  or  remains  inviolate  upon  the 
Nazirite's  head  throughout  his  life.  What  is  essential  to  the  conception  is  that 
the  head  of  hair  must  not  pass  away  from  the  sphere  of  consecration  and  be 
treated  as  something  profane  ;  and  this  is  secured,  in  the  temporary  vow,  by 
ceremonial  burning,  and,  in  the  lifelong  vow,  by  the  death  of  the  Nazirite. 

On  the  conceinion  involved  in  the  hair-offiring,  cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites,'^  pp.  323  tf. 


y 
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The  failure  of  Samson  to  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed  to 
the  Nazirite  in  Num.  6  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  in  ancient 
times  there  must  have  been  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  vow.  Judging  by  the  narrative  of 
Samson's  life,  the  only  obligation  which  he  recognized  was  the  wear- 
ing of  his  hair  unshorn  (16^'^).  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
abstained  from  wine  ;  for  at  his  marriage-festival  he  gives  a  feaJt,  the 
Hebrew  term  for  which  {rnistc^  14 '"'2.17^  from  sdthd  'to  drink')  means 
lit.  a  drinking-bout ;  and  that  this  feast  was  of  the  character  which  its 
name  implies  is  expressly  indicated  by  the  statement  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  did  as  other  young  men  were  accustomed  to  do  in  like  circum- 
stances (14'").  It  may  be  inferred  also  that  his  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines  would  have  involved  him  in  defilement  through  contact 
with  the  dead.*  The  conclusion  of  Cooke  that  'there  was  nothing 
ascetic  about  the  Nazirite  in  the  early  days,'  and  that '  abstinence  from 
wine  did  not  become  a  mark  of  this  type  of  devotee  till  a  later  time 
(Am.  2  '2),'  does  not,  however,  solve  the  difficulty.  The  Samson- 
narrative  as  a  whole  is  not  self-consistent  on  this  point.  The  birth- 
narrative,  ch.  13,  agrees  well  enough  with  Am.  2"'^,  and  even  with 
Num.  6,  but  cannot  be  reconciled  with  chs.  14-16.  The  injunction 
laid  upon  Samson's  mother  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink 
and  from  other  products  of  the  vine,  and  to  avoid  eating  anything 
unclean,  so  far  from  not  being  binding  on  the  child  (as  Cooke 
assumes  I),  is  expressly  based  upon  the  fact   that    he  is  to  be  'a 

*  The  question  has  been  raised  by  Gray  [JTS.  i.  pp.  206  f.)  whether  Samuel,  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  a  Nazirite,  could  have  been  bound  by  the  regula- 
tions which  forbade  the  drinking  of  wine  and  the  touching  of  a  dead  body.  He 
'used  to  be  present  on  festal  occasions  when  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  wine 
was  drunk,  and  we  are  never  told  that  he  himself  abstained' ;  and  he  'hewed 
Agag  in  pieces,' and  so  'must  have  suffered  pollution.'  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  on  the  three  occasions  on  which  Samuel  is  said  to  have  presided  at 
a  festival-meal  (i  Sam.  giif'-,  11 1'*^-,  i6  2ff-),  the  meal  was  in  every  case  sacrificial, 
and  doubtless  very  different  from  Samson's  rollicking  'drinking-bout.'  If  wine 
was  drunk  at  such  sacrificial  feasts,  there  is  no  reason  why  Samuel  should  not 
have  abstained.  Was  every  Nazirite  who  was  bound  by  the  law  of  Num.  6 
thereby  debarred  from  taking  part  in  such  sacrificial  meals  during  the  period  of 
his  vow,  or  throughout  his  life  if  he  was  a  lifelong  devotee? 

The  slaying  of  Agag  was  a  solemn  execution  'before  Yahweh'  (i  Sam.  15 3^); 
audit  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  slaughter  of  Yahweh's  enemies 
carried  defilement  like  ordinary  contact  with  the  dead.  When  war  was  'con- 
secrated' (cf.  Jer.  6-',  Joel  3^,  ^  48),  i.e.  a  holy  war  proclaimed,  were  Yahweh's 
'consecrated  ones'  (Isa.  13^),  i.e.  His  warriors,  who  were  under  special  regula- 
tions of  purity  and  taboo  (Deut.  23  '"-is^  2  Sam.  11 11),  defiled  by  active  participa- 
tion in  it?  The  Ark  at  any  rate  did  not  suffer  pollution  through  going  into  battle 
at  the  head  of  the  army. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  have  not  the  same  ground  for  assuming  the 
prohibition  of  contact  with  the  dead  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  early  form 
of  the  Nazirite  vow,  as  we  have  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  drinking  wine. 

X  '  The  restrictions  are  laid  upon  the  moihcr  ;  nothing  is  said  about  the  child 
observing  them '  (p.  132). 
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R-'^  and  it  is  he  that  shall  begin  to  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.'  6.  J'  And  the  woman  came  and  told  her  husband, 
saying,  '  A  man  [  ]  came  unto  me,  and  his  appearance  was  like 
the  appearance  of  [  ]  ^a^  god,  very  awful ;  and  I  asked  him  not 

Nazirite  of  God  from  the  womb.^  If,  then,  he  is  bound,  through  his 
mother,  by  this  obligation  when  still  unborn,  a  fortiori  its  stringency 
is  not  intended  to  be  relaxed  in  his  after-life.  Yet  not  only,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  he  apparently  drink  wine,  but  he  also  eats  honey 
which  has  been  taken  from  the  decomposed  carcase  of  a  lion  ;  and  in 
all  this  the  narrator  of  chs.  14-16  evinces  no  consciousness  that  his 
hero  is  infringing  the  terms  of  his  vocation.  The  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  led  is  that  of  Kue.  {Religion  of  Israel^  \.  p.  308)  :  'Is  it  not 
evident  from  this  that  Samson  has  been  made  a  Nazirite,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  this  one  feature  [his  long  locks],  his  whole 
history  is  opposed  to  this  conception?'  The  author  oi  ch.  13  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  later  than  the  stories  of  chs.  14-16  which  it  intro- 
duces) seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  long  locks  with  which  his  hero 
was  endowed  marked  him  as  a  Nazirite  ;  and  so  in  the  birth-narrative 
he  represented  him  as  such^ — this  inference  being  the  easier  owing  to 
the  fact  that  his  supernatural  strength  was,  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion, bound  up  with  the  retention  of  his  locks,  just  as  a  divine  endow- 
ment might  be  granted  to  a  Nazirite  on  the  condition  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  ot  his  vow.  The  difficulty  of  accepting 
Samson  as  a  Nazirite  is  in  itself  a  warrant  for  investigating  the 
claims  of  a  different  explanation  ot  the  meaning  of  his  long  hair 
(cf.  p.  404). 

begin  to  save.  In  using  this  qualified  phrase,  R-''^  (cf.  p.  338) 
appears  to  be  influenced  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  regarding  Samson 
as  an  effective  'judge'  (saviour),  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  his 
history  was  to  contain  E's  narrative  of  the  signal  deliverance  under 
the  judgeship  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  7  ;  cf.  especially  v."^^).  AJo.  explains 
'  begin  to  save '  as  meaning  no  more  than  '  be  the  first  to  save '  (cf. 
10  '*  '  begin  to  fight,'  also  RJ'^) ;  but  this  is  less  likely. 

6.  a  man.  Reading  K'^N  simply,  with  Bu.,  No.,  Kit.,  Ehr.  Cf  v}^^ 
where  the  woman  alludes  again  to  the  visitor  as  'the  man.'  |^ 
DTl'^Nn  B^'N  must  be  intended  to  mean  'a  man  of  God'  (an  inspired 
man,  or  prophet) ;  but  this  should  naturally  be  DTl'^N  ^^^  (cf. 
I  Sam.  2 2^,  9^,  2  Kgs.  i  ^°,  4'),  the  use  of  the  Definite  Article  before 

D^n?N  making  the  whole  phrase  definite — '  the  man  of  God,'  as  in  vfi 
and  very  frequently  elsewhere.     It  is  probable  that,  as  Bu.  assumes, 

QTl/'Xn  has  been  carelessly  added  from  7/.*. 

a  god.     Reading    QTl'^N    with   Bohme,  Holzinger,  Bu.,    No.,    Kit 
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whence  he  was,  and  his  name  he  told  me  not.  7.  And  he  said 
to  me,  "Behold  thou  art  with  child,  and  shall  bear  a  son;  now, 
therefore,  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  eat  not 
anything  unclean  ;  for  the  lad  shall  be  a  Nazirite  of  God  from 
the  womb  unto  the  day  of  his  death."' 

8.  And  Manoah  intreated  Yahweh,  and  said,  'Oh,  Lord, 
prithee  let  the  man  of  God,  whom  thou  didst  send,  come  again 
unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we  shall  do  to  the  child  that  shall 
be  born.'  9.  And  ^Yahweh^  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah, 
and  the  Angel  of  "^Yahweh^  came  again  unto  the  woman,  as  she 
was  sitting  in  the  field ;  and  Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with 
her.  10.  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  told  her 
husband,  and  said  unto  him,  'Behold  the  man  hath  appeared 
unto  me  that  came  unto  me  the  other  day.'  ii.  And  Manoah 
arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  unto  the  man,  and  said 
to  him,  '  Art  thou  the  man  that  spake  unto  the  woman  ? '     And 

The  sense  intended  seems  to  be  ^ a. stipernatural  being^ ;  so  probably 
in  vp.  For  this  use  of  \"ld/iim,  cf.  i  Sam.  28  *^,  where  the  witch  of 
'Endor,  when  she  has  called  up  the  shade  of  Samuel  (and  also, 
apparently,  attendant  spirits ;  cf.  NHTS?  ad  loc),  says,  '  I  see 
'elohim    (supernatural    beings)    coming    up    from    the    earth.'       |^ 

D^'^'^N^  "^IX^^  'like  the  Angel  of  God';  but  the  regular  expression 
elsewhere  in  the  narrative  (t/t/.3i3.i5.i6.i7.i8.2o.2i  .  qjj  ^9^  (-f_  note)  is  'the 
Angel  of  Yahweh ' ;  and  it  appears  to  be  not  till  z/."  that  Manoah 
and  his  wife  even  suspect  the  real  character  of  their  visitor  {v}^"" ;  cf. 
also  ch.  6  --). 

9.  And  Yahweh  .  .  .  and  the  Angel  of  Yahweh.  Reading  niH"'  in 
both  cases  for  DTiPSn  ;  in  the  first  case  with  IL^,  3J,  S'',  and  in  the 
second  with  31',  S''.  As  Mo.  remarks,  the  substitution  of  DTlbXH  in 
1^  may  have  been  -accidentally  due  to  the  proximity  of  DTiPSn  tJ'''S 


10.  the  other  day.     Heb.  D'l>3    lit.  '  on  the  day,'  i.e.  the  day  which 
was  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  event  with  which  it  was  connected.* 


*  The  use  of  the  Definite  Article  is  somewhat  similar  in  the  phrase 
'31  DVn  \"l^1  (i  Sam.  i'*,  14 1,  2  Kgs.  48n.w  job  iB.i»,  2  if),  where  English 
idiom  renders  'And  there  came  a  day  when,  etc.,'  but  which  literally  means 
'And  the  day  was,  etc.,'  day  being  defined  on  account  of  the  events  (to  be 
related)  which  happened  on  it.     Cf.  the  discussion  in  NHTS."^  p.  6. 
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he  said,  'I  am.'  12.  And  Manoah  said,  'Now,  if  thy  wordl^^ 
come  to  pass,  what  shall  be  the  rule  for  the  lad  and  his 
work?'  13.  And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  said  mito  Manoah,  'Of 
all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman  let  her  take  heed.  14.  Of  all 
that  Cometh  of  the  grape-vine  she  shall  not  eat,  and  wine  and 
strong  drink  let  her  not  drink,  and  anything  unclean  let  her  not 
eat:  all  that  I  have  commanded  her  let  her  observe.'  15.  And 
Manoah  said  unto  the  Angel  of  Yahweh,  'Prithee  let  us  detain 
thee,  and  make  ready  before  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats.'  16.  And 
the  Angel  of  Yahweh  said  unto  Manoah,  '  Though  thou  detain 

12.  Now,  if,  etc.  The  'if  is  not  expressed  in  Heb.,  the  two  clauses 
being  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  a  virtual  hypothetical  sentence 
— '  Now,  let  thy  word  come  to  pass,  what  shall  be,  etc.,'  implies 
^Assuming  that  thy  word,  etc'  Cf.  ch.  6^^  lit.  'And  is  Yahweh 
with  us,  why,  then,  etc.,'  i.e.  '  If  Yahweh  is,  etc' :  Driver,  Tenses, 
§  149.     Perles  {Analekten,  p.  35)  and  La.  propose  to  emend  ny  for 

nny ''At  the  titne  when  thy  word  cometh  true,  what  shall  be,  etc' 

(cf.  Ps.  105  ^''  "n3'l"X"l3  ny"iy  '  Untll  the  time  when  his  word  came 
to  pass ') ;  but  the  change  is  no  improvement. 

thy  word.     Reading  sing,  '^y^  with  many  MSS.  and  ffi,  9.,  E***, 

F,  Si",  in  place  of  |§  plur.  ^nn"!. 

the  rule  for  the  lad.     Heb.  nysn  tOSK'D.     Heb.  mispat  is  here  used 

in  its  common  sense  oi  ordinance  or  rule  of  life.  That  this  should  be 
the  sense  intended  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  Angel's  answer, 
which  repeats  the  injunctions  laid  upon  the  woman.  So  R.V.  niarg. 
'ordering.'  R.V.  text,  'What  shall  be  the  7nanner  of  the  childV 
interprets  mispat  in  the  sense  which  it  seems  to  possess  only  else- 
where in  2  Kgs.  I '',  '  What  is  the  manner  of  the  man  that  came  up 
to  meet  you?'  i.e.  'How  would  you  describe  him?'  Apart,  however, 
from  the  exceptional  character  of  this  use  of  mispat  as  the  summary 
of  distinctive  characteristics,  such  a  sense  is  less  suitable  to  the  con- 
text than  that  which  we  have  adopted. 

1 5.  make  ready  before  thee.  As  Mo.  observes,  the  expression  is  a 
pregnant  one,  equivalent  to  'make  ready  and  set  before  thee.'     La. 

assumes  that  T'JS?  'before  thee'  implies  something  further,  and  so 
follows  St.  Augustine  in  supposing  that  Manoah  is  contemplating  a 
sacrificial  meal,  which  the  Angel  rejects  in  favour  of  ^  holocaust ; 
but  this  view  is  expressly  precluded  by  t/.'"^,  where  we  are  told  that 
Manoah  was  unaware  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  guest. 

16.  Though  thou  detain   me,   etc.      The  J  narratives    Gen.    i8"% 
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me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread ;  but  if  thou  wilt  prepare  a  burnt 
offering,  to  Yahweh  shalt  thou  offer  it.'  For  Manoah  knew  not 
that  he  was  the  Angel  of  Yahweh.  17.  And  Manoah  said  unto 
the  Angel  of  Yahweh,  'What  is  thy  name?     When  thy  word'^^ 

Judg.  6  "■-*,  which  have  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  our  narra- 
tive, differ  somewhat  as  regards  the  guest's  reception  of  the  offer  of 
hospitality.  In  Gen.  18  the  supernatural  visitors  accept  the  offer  and 
partake  of  the  meal.  In  Judg.  6  the  Angel  of  Yahweh,  after  assenting 
to  Gide'on's  proposal,  converts  the  meal  into  a  sacrifice.  Here  he 
refuses  the  meal,  but  suggests  instead  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to 
Yahweh.  The  three  narratives  thus  seem  to  mark  an  advance  from 
a  very  primitive  stage  in  which  Yahweh  Himself  (cf.  Gen.  i8^-'^*)is 
thought  to  visit  men  and  accept  their  hospitality,  to  later  modification 
of  the  naivete  of  the  conception  by  substitution  of  the  Ange.1  of 
Yahweh  for  Yahweh  Himself  (cf.  note  on  ch.  2  ^  at  end),  and 
conversion  of  the  meal  into  a  sacrifice  offered  to  Yahweh,  who 
seems  in  the  present  passage  to  be  definitely  distinguished  from 
His  Angel. 

17,  What  is  thyna77ie?  Heb.  ^OB'  ^p,  lit.  'Who  is  thy  name?' 
— perhaps  through  a  sub-consciousness  of  the  equivalence  of  the 
question  to  'Who  art  tliou?'  Elsewhere  (Gen.  32'-'**,  E.x.  3'^)  HD 
is  used  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  H  and  "•,  which  are  very  similar  in 
the  old  character,  may  have  been  confused  in  our  passage. 

when  Ihv  word  .  .  .  honour.  Heb.  ^-lanaSI  ^inn  NU^/^S.  ffi^^ 
3J,  S^  R.V.  'that  when  thy  words  come  to  pass  we  may  do  thee 
honour' ;  and  this  rendering  is  adopted  by  commentators  generally 
without  remark  upon  the  difficulty  of  justifying  it  syntactically.  The 
opening  'that'  apparently  represents  the  1  of  lliinsi  (so  Ros.  renders 
'  si  eveniat  quod  praedixeris,  ut  honoremus  te '),  and  this  would  have 
been  the  natural  interpretation  if  the  order  of  the  sentence  had  been 
"|"I3T  K2^  ""D  "1131231  'that  we  may  do  thee  honour  when  thy  word 
Cometh  to  pass ' ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  a  render- 
ing can  be  extracted  from  the  sentence  in  its  present  order.  It  is 
perhaps  just  possible  to  render  ""S  '  for '  and  treat  what  follows  as  a 
virtual  hypothetical  (cf.  note  on  z'.*^  'Now,  if,  etc.') — 'for,  let  thy 
word  come  to  pass,  and  we  will,  etc'  (cf.  ST),  i.e.  'for,  when  {or  if) 
thy  word  ...  we  will,  etc' ;  cf.  v,^"^  note.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  rendering  adopted  above  (so  Stu.)  is  the  most  natural  one. 

thy  word.     Reading  sing.  Tj-iiT  with  AV^  many  MSS.  of  |l?,  and 

ffi,  U,  S'',  in  place  of  Kt.  1^31. ' 

*  The  confusion  in  this  narrative  between  the  sing.  'Yahweh'  (i;ii.i».3.i0n.}3.i7.30/;i;b.rf.) 
and  the  plur.  '  three  men '  (7^i/.2.4,ij.8.9«.i6.22tt)  js  very  obscure.  Cf.,  however,  the 
Interesting  remarks  of  Skinner,  ICC.  pp.  302  f. 
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Cometh  to  pass  we  will  do  thee  honour.'  18.  And  the  Angel  of 
Yahweh  said  to  him,  '  Wherefore,  now,  askest  thou  concerning 
my  name,  seeing  that  it  is  wonderful?'  19.  And  Manoah 
took  the  kid  of  the  goats,  G'-  with  the  meal-offering,  J^  and 
offered  it  up  upon   the  rock  to   Yahweh. []      20.    And,  when 

18.  tuonderful.  The  adj.  piPi  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  fem. 
piriyyd  Ps.  139  ^*  which  illustrates  the  meaning  in  the  present 
passage : — 

'  Such  knowledge  is  too  ivonderful  for  me  ; 
Too  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.' 

The  root-meaning  is  separate  from  the  ordinary,  and  so  surpassing 
it.  For  the  verbal  form  in  the  Niph'al  with  the  sense  surpassing 
understandings  cf.  Ps.  131  ^  Prov.  30*^,  Job  42^. 

19.  witJi  the  meal -offering.  This  use  oi  ininhd,  which  in  pre-exilic 
literature  is  the  ordinary  term  for  offering  generally,  in  the  specific 
sense  of  wd'aZ-offering,  is  late,  and  characterizes  the  ritual  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Bohme  is  therefore  probably  correct  in  regarding  the 
reference  here  and  in  vP  as  a  late  addition  made  for  the  sake  of 
liturgical  correctness. 

and  offered  it  up,  etc.  Manoah,  we  must  assume,  kindles  his  sacri- 
fice in  the  ordinary  way.  Contrast  6  ^'.  The  narrative  of  Jos.  {Ant. 
V.  viii.  3)  is  here  strongly  coloured  by  recollection  of  ch.  6'^". 
Manoah  regards  the  offering  not  as  a  sacrifice  but  as  a  mark  of 
hospitality.  It  is  the  Angel  who  commands  him  to  place  'the  loaves 
and  flesh,  without  the  vessels,'  on  the  rock,  and  who  by  touching  it 
with  the  end  of  his  rod  converts  it  into  a  burnt-offering,  then  dis- 
appearing in  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice. 

upoft  the  rock.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  a  rock-altar  :  cf.  note 
on  ch.  6  2".  Such  a  primitive  rock-altar  exists  at  the  present  day  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sar'ah  :  cf.  Kittel,  Studien  zur  hebrdischen  Archd- 
ologie  und  Re/igio/isgeschichfe  (1908),  pp.  97-158  (with  two  plans); 
Uber  primitive  Felsaltare  in  Paldstina,  pp.  243-255  of  Hilprecht 
Anni7'ersary  Volume  (with  photographs). 

At  the  end  of  the  verse  |^  adds,  qixt  IPltJ^XI   ni:0-1   nib*!?^   i<^3'?-1, 

i.e.  'and  doing  wondrously,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  were  looking 

on.'  Here  the  Participle  S72JD  is  without  a  subj.,  and  cannot  have 
thus  stood  originally,  ffi'^''"'- tc^  davfiaarTa  noiovvTi  (in  apposition  to 
preceding  tw  Kvpi<a),  "S  '(Domino,)  qui  fecit  mirabilia,'  presuppose 

*  In    t^e^e    passages    fCt.    should    be    vocalized    ^NpS      n*N?3.      K^ri 
•  iv'       T    •  :  ' 
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the  flame  went  up  from  off  the  altar  towards  heaven,  the 
Angel  of  Yahweh  went  up  in  the  flame  of  the  altar  :  and  Manoah 
and  his  wife  were  looking  on,  and  they  fell  on  their  faces  to  the 
ground.  21.  And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  appeared  no  more 
unto  Manoah  and  his  wife.  Then  Manoah  knew  that  it  was  the 
Angel  of  Yahweh.  22.  And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife,  'We 
shall  surely  die,  for  it  is  a  god  that  we  have  seen.'     23.  And  his 

TWVh  xfjQJSn  'who  doeth  {or  who  did)  wondrously,'  and  this  is 
adopted  by  Mo.,  La.,  Kent.  Maurer  (quoted  by  Stu.),  Oet.  suggest 
'y\   N^DO   X-ini    'He    (Yahweh)    doing    wondrously';    but,    as    Stu. 

remarks,  it  is  awkward  to  have  two  circumstantial  clauses  (this  and 
the  following  '31  niJDI)  thus  side  by  side.  Oet.  gives  as  an  alternative 
'y\    N?Q*1    'and  he  did  wondrously';   cf.  ffi"  koL  bux'^pia-ev  iroiTJaai. 

Houbigant  supplies  a  subj.  '31  N?SD  nin*1  'and  Yahweh  did  won- 
drously.'    R.V.  'and  ^/le  angel  did  wondrously'  could  only  be  justi- 

*fied  by  the  insertion  of  a  subj.  Xin  or  "|N?on.  Kit.  supposes  that  the 
words  are  misplaced,  and  should  properly  follow  vP''^^ — '  and  the  Angel 
of  Yahweh  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar  in  a  most  wonderful 
•way!'  It  is,  however,  very  superfluous  to  state  at  this  point  that  the 
Angel's  action  was  extraordinary. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  difficult  words  are  really  a 
marginal  explanation — 'doing  wondrously' — of  the  rare  adj.  piH 
'wonderful'  in  v}^  {pil'i,  lit.  '■extraordinary''  is  explained  by  the 
cognate  verb  maphli,  '■making  extraordinary  as  regards  doing,'  i.e. 
acting  in  an  extraordinary  way).  This  has  crept  into  the  text  in  the 
wrong  place,  together  with  erroneous  repetition  of  the  words  'and 
Manoah  and  his  wife  were  looking  on '  from  v.-^.  So  Ben,  Bohme, 
Oort,  Bu. 

20.  the  altar.    I.e.  'the  rock'  of  r/.*^,  which  was  evidently  an  ancient 

place  of  sacrifice  (cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  ?yi  '  and  he  offered  it  up '), 
and,  as  such,  may  be  appropriately  described  by  the  term    11310. 

There  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  the  originality  of  the  verse  (Stu.), 
or  for  supposing  that  'the  altar'  has  been  substituted  for  'the  rock' 
by  a  later  hand  (Bohme). 

went  up,  etc.     The  description  is  more  specific  than  that  of  6^', 
where  the  Angel  merely  vanishes  from  Gide'on's  sight. 
We  shall  surely  die.     Cf.  6  ^-  note. 

for  it  is  a  god,  etc.      The  order  of  the   Heb.,    ■13''N")    D^H'^N    *3, 

is  very  emphatic.  R.V.  renders  ''cldhim  'God';  but  had  this  been 
intended  we  should  have  expected  Manoah  to  have  used  the  name 
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wife  said  to  him,  'If  Yahweh  had  been  pleased  to  kill  us,  he 
would  not  have  received  at  our  hand  a  burnt  offering  ^^-  and 
meal-offering,  J'  and  would  not  ''have  instructed  us""  []  rthus^.'[] 

Yahweh,  and  not  ^clohhn  :  cf.  the  verse  following.  On  the  sense  in 
which  'cloMm  is  probably  used,  cf.  note  on  v.^. 

23.  and  7vould  not  have  instructed  us  thus.  Reading  flNTS  ^T\\T\  NfSl 
in  place  of  f^  nxfa  ^ITty^X)  ^  ny31  n^N-!'3TlN  -IJNin  ^\  '  neither 

would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor  would  he  at  this  time 
have  told  us  such  a  thing  as  this.'  The  difficulty  of  |§'s  text  is  two- 
fold, (i)  The  expression  riV3  'at  this  time'  (omitted  in  some  <&. 
MSS.,  IL,  U)  is  very  rare,  occurring  again  only  in  ch.  21  -2,  Num.  23^3, 
in  both  of  which  passages  it  causes  some  little  difficulty  and  its 
originality  is  questioned.  Granted  that  it  means  'at  this  time'  or 
'just  now,'  its  position  in  the  sentence  is  strange,  since,  referring  as 

it   does  very  strikingly  to   IjyotJTI   K?,  and  not   to  the   preceding 

"l3Xin  K?1  .  .  .  np?  N?,  '  it  seems  to  oppose  the  hearing,  as  recent, 
to  the  seeing  and  the  sacrifice'  (Mo.).  Mo.'s  suggested  emendation 
nny  '•a  'for  now,'  is  unsuitable  apart  from  omission  of  all  that  pre- 
cedes from  np7  X7  to  HPK  and  the  reading  of  K^n  K7  for  J^DH  17 — 
'Yahweh  is  not  pleased  to  kill  us  ;  for  now  he  would  not  have  told 
us,'  etc. 

(2j  If  '31  13K")n  X?!,  'neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these 
things,'  refers  to  the  sights  which  they  had  just  witnessed,  i.e.  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  and  his  subsequent  proceedings,  since  it  was 
on  account  of  this  appearance  that  Manoah  supposed  that  Yahweh 
luould  slay  them,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  reason 
why  He  would  not  slay  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb 
'shewed'  refers  to  the  information  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  his  future,  it  is  superfluous  by  the  side  of  nNT3  UyOK^H  N? 
'  he  would  not  have  told  us,  etc ,'  since  it  says  the  same  thing  with 
but  slight  variation. 

ffi'^^,  H,  S}^  render  liNIH  N?1  by  koL  ovk  av  e(l)mTi(rev  rjnas,  which 
points  to  an  original  .ijlin   N"^1  'and  would  not  have  instructed  us' ; 

cf  their  rendering  of  -IJl'VI  'Z'.*  by  koL  (fxuria-aTa  fi^ias.*    The  fact  that 

13"lin  S?  and  UyOKTi  N?  are  synonymous  expressions  seems  to 
postulate    the    existence    of    a    doublet.      We    assume,    then,    that 

nST3     13"lin     K?!    was    the    original    reading    (cf.    IJIV"!    v.^),    and 

*  The  rendering  is  probably  due  (as  Mo.,  SBOT.,  observes)  to  false  etymo- 
logical association  of  niin  with  "IIN-  The  verb  is  similarly  rendered  in  2  Kgs. 
122,  1727,28. 
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24.  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson : 
and  the  lad  grew  up,  and  Yahvveh  blessed  him.     25.  And  the 

riNTD  Ijy^JDBTI  a?,  a  marginal  variant  or  explanatory  gloss,  was 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  text.  Later  stages  of  corruption 
are  represented  by  the  alteration  of  13")in  to  IJKin  (thus  making 
reference  to  seeing  and  hearing  in  place  of  the  double  reference  to 

hearing),  the  glossing  of  the  first  DSD  by  H^S  ?2  DX,  and  its  sub- 
sequent alteration  to  r\]}2,  and  then  to  ny31  when  taken  to  refer  to 
the  words  which  follow  it.  The  conclusions  of  Mo.  {SBOT.)  and 
La.  are  similar. 

24.  Samson.  fSi.  Simson.  The  a-vowel  of  the  English  form,  which 
is  found  in  <&  ^a/x-^wv,  U  '  Samson,'  represents  the  primitive  vocaliza- 
tion.* Cf.  the  name  Samsanu  cited  by  Hilprecht,  Business  Docu- 
ments of  Murdshu  Sons  of  Nippur.,  pp.  27,  70. 

The  connexion  of  the  name  with  Semes  '  sun '  may  be  considered 
certain,  and  no  other  proposed  explanation  is  at  all  plausible  +  ;  but 
the  precise  meaning  borne  by  the  name  is  wholly  vague.  The  view 
that  it  is  a  diminutive  form — 'little  sun' — is  not  very  probable,  the 
only  analogous  formation  that  can  be  cited  being  Hson  'pupil  of  the 
eye' — apparently  'little  man'  (reflected  in  pupil) — formed  from  'zs 
'man'  :  cf.  G-K.  |:^  86^^.  More  plausible  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
termination  makes  the  form  adjectival ;  cf  kadhmon  '  eastern '  ;  from 
kedJievi  'east'  :  G-K  §  Zdf  Samson  might  then  mean  'solar  one,' 
just  as  irfT  'Jericho' very  possibly  means  'lunar'  {sc.  city)§;  but  the 

precise  significance  of  such  a  title — whether  'sun-like,'  'solar  hero,' 
or  'protege  of  the  sun-god' — is  obscure.  The  proximity  of  Beth- 
shemesh  'Temple  of  the  Sun'  to  Samson's  birthplace  (cf.  note  on 
'Sor'ah,'  v^^)  suggests  the  hkelihood  that  the  hero's  name  was,  in 
origin,  honorific  of  the  sun-god.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  name 
may  be  hypocoristic  for  a  fuller  Samsi-el,  '  Samas  is  God ' ;  cf.  'Abdon, 
ch.  12 '31^  ai,  by  the  side  of  'Abdi-el,  'Servant  of  God,'  i  Chr.  5 '^ 
Similar  South  Palestinian  names  are  Sheshai  and  Shavsha  (cf.  p.  10), 
and  possibly  Shimshai  of  Ezr.  4*-9'7'''^. 

*  Cf.  note  on  baggabborUn,  pp.  168  f. 

%  The  statement  of  Jos.  {Ant.  v.  viii.  .4),  ko.\  y(v6nevov  to  iracSiov  Zafj.\f/u)va 
KaXovcriv,  iaxvpov  S'aTro<rr]fj.alvei  to  6i'0na,  is  probably  guesswork,  it  being  unlikely 
that  he  connected  it  with  sdmen  (Meier)  in  the  sense  'robust':  cf.  c/i.  3^. 
Ewald  (H/.  ii.  p.  396)  suggests  derivation  from  New  Heb.  simmes,  Aram. 
sammes'Xo  serve,'  in  the  sen^e  'servant'  of  God,  i.e.  Nazirite.  Other  views — 
e.g.  that  the  name  stands  for  Samsotn,  a  reduplicated  form  from  sdmem,  in  the 
sense  'devastator'  (cf.  Ber. );  or  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  Ar.  samsam, 
'  vir  fortis  et  audax'  (Golius  quoted  by  Ros.) — are  philologically  impossible. 

§  That  the  denominative  termination  -0,  as  seen  in  in"'1^.  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  -on,  is  suggested  by  the  parallel  forms  Megiddo,  Megiddon,  and 
the  adjectival  forms  Shiloni  from  Shilo,  Gilont  from  Gild  :  cf.  Slade,  Lehrbuch 
der  heb.  Or  a  mm. ,  §  296  e. 
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spirit  of  Yahweh  began  to  impel  him  in  Mahaneh-Dan,  between 
Sorah  and  Eshta'ol. 

25.  to  impel  him.  I.e.  to  stir  him  up  by  a  sudden  access  of  frenzy 
in  which  he  was  moved  to  put  forth  his  supernatural  strength. 
The  Heb.  verb  pit  am,  is  used  elsewhere  of  the  disquieting  of  the 
human   spirit  through   anxiety  or  perplexity;   Gen.  41^,   Dan.   2*^ 

Ps.  77  MP? ')+. 

Mahaneh-Dan.  Possibly  a  hamlet  dependent  upon  Sor'ah  which 
was  the  home  of  Manoah  ;  since  the  same  definition  of  locality — 
'between  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol' — is  used  in  16  ^^  of  the  site  of  the  family- 
sepulchre.  The  name,  which  means  'the  camp  of  Dan,'  is  explained 
in  ch.  18^2  as  owing  its  origin  to  an  encampment  of  the  Danites  to 
the  west  of  Kiriath-Je'arim,  when  they  were  on  the  march  from 
Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  north.  Kiriath- 
Je'arim,  if  rightly  identified  with  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  is  nearly  eight  miles 
east-north-east  of  Sor'ah.  The  existence  in  close  proximity  of  two 
places  bearing  the  same  name  Mahaneh-Dan  is  very  improbable  ; 
and  since  the  connexion  in  which  the  name  occurs  in  18'^  favours 
its  originality  in  that  passage,  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  an 
erroneous  insertion  in  the  present  context.  S.  A.  Cook's  proposal 
{EB.  2904  ;  Notes  on  O.T.  History.,  p.  88)  to  emend  Manahath- 
Dan  in  both  places,  and  to  find  allusion  to  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Manahtites,  one  in  connexion  with  Kiriath-Je'arim  (i  Chr.  2^^)  and 
the  other  at  Sor'ah  (i  Chr.  2^*),  is  ingenious  but  not  convincing.  As 
we  have  noticed  above  {footnote^  p.  341),  the  Manahtites  seem  to 
have  been  post-exilic  Calibbite  settlers  in  these  districts,  and  to  have 
had  no  connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Eshta'ol.  Commonly  identified  with  the  modern  'Esua',  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  Sor'ah  ;  cf.  note  on 
Sor'ah,  v."^.  On  the  rare  (in  Heb.)  Ipht^'al  form  of  the  name,  which  is 
possibly  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  saal  'ask'  in  the  sense  'ask  for  one- 
self,' and  so  may  mean  'place  of  consulting  the  oracle'  (the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary),  cf.  the  present  editor's  note  in/7"5.xui.  (191 1),  p. 83. 

14.  Doom,  and  Sta.  (followed  by  Mo.,  Bu.,  and  most  recent  com- 
mentators) have  rightly  perceived  that  the  narrative  of  this  chapter 
has  been  extensively  worked  over,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
Samson,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  hght  of  a  dutiful  son.  As  the 
story  stands,  it  seems  as  though  Samson's  parents,  though  at  first 
strongly  opposed  to  his  wish  to  marry  a  Philistine  maiden  {v.\  finally 
acquiesce  and  accompany  him  to  Timnah  in  order  to  forward  his 
plans  {vv.^-^^).  There  are,  however,  very  obvious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  such  a  situation.  In  •z/.*,  though  Samson  is  accom- 
panied by  his  parents,  it  is  he  alone  who  is  confronted  by  the  Hon  ; 
and,  when  he  has  slain  it,  his  parents  are  unaware  of  the  fact  (7/.®^), 
We  can  only  infer  that  he  must  have  outstripped  his  parents  on  the 

Z 
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way  (Kimchi),  or  turned  aside  along  a  bypath  in  the  vineyards  ;  yet 
of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  narrative.  In  vvJ-^  the  parents  dis- 
appear akogether  ;  and  it  is  Samson  alone  who  interviews  the  woman 
and  arranges  the  preliminaries  of  the  wedding,  returning  after  a  time 
to  carry  it  through.  In  7/.*"^  the  father  appears  in  a  belated  way  ; 
but  it  is  Samson  who  makes  the  marriage-feast  (z/. '"''),  and  acts 
throughout  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  account  of  the  journeys  to  and  from  Timnah  is  also,  as  the 
narrative  stands,  very  confused.  After  the  first  visit  in  company  with 
his  father  and  mother,  the  return  to  Sor'ah  is  assumed  but  not 
mentioned;  and  v^  narrates  a  second  visit  to  Timnah  of  Samson  by 

himself  in  order  to  get  married  (Hnnp?).  On  the  way  down  he  visits 
the  carcase  of  the  lion  and  discovers  the  honey ;  some  of  which  he 
gives  to  his  father  and  his  mother.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
had  returned  to  Sor'ah  prior  to  the  actual  marriage-festival  {vv.^^^^-), 
since  it  was  for  the  sake  of  this  that  he  went  to  Timnah,  as  recorded 
in  v.^ ;  nor  can  we  assume  that  his  parents  accompanied  him  again  in 
7/.*,  and  that  he  gave  them  the  honey  on  the  way  down  or  at  Timnah, 
since  it  is  not  till  2/.'°  that  his  father  comes  down  (from  Sor'ah). 
The  narrative  at  once  becomes  clear  if,  with  Doom,  and  Sta.,  we 

omit  1DN1  VaSI  and  read  the  sing.  J^n"*!  in  v." ;    omit  v.^'^  T-JH  N^Jl 

to  rWV  ;  omit  nnnpi'  v.^ ;  read  jlCJ'OK'  in  place  of  in^aK  in  v}'>%  and 
omit  the  name  in  v.^^\  In  face  of  his  parents'  opposition  to  the 
match,  Samson  goes  alone  to  Timnah,  and  returns  after  a  few  days 
to  his  parents'  house  at  Sor'ah  {v.^\  bringing  them  some  of  the  honey 
which  he  has  discovered  on  his  journey  home.     The  simple  removal 

of  nnnp?  'to  marry  her'  in  7/.^  at  once  solves  the  difficulty  noted 
above  as  to  the  journeys  to  and  fro,  by  allowing  the  obvious  inference 
that  it  was  on  his  return  to  Sor'ah  that  he  found  the  honey,  and  not, 
as  the  interpolator  imagined,  on  going  a  second  time  to  Timnah, 
after  a  return  home  unrecorded.  He  would  naturally  inspect  the 
lion's  carcase  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  His  second  visit  to 
Timnah,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  is  recorded  in  7/.'", 
which  originally  ran  'And  Samson  went  down  unto  the  woman,  and 
he  made  there  a  feast,  etc' 

There  is  another  point  which  confirms  this  view  of  affairs.  From 
Samson's  request  to  his  parents  in  v."^  it  is  clear  that  he  originally 
contemplated  a  marriage  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when  his  father  would 
have  interviewed  the  father  of  the  maiden  and  arranged  the  7ndhar 
(purchase-price),  and  the  bride  would  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
bridegroom's  house  at  Sor'ah,  where  the  feast  would  have  been  held. 
In  this  case  the  bridegroom's  'companions'  who  assisted  at  the 
function  would  have  been  young  men  from  his  own  clan.  According 
to  7/.",  however,  these  'companions'  are  not  Danites  but  Philistines  ; 
the  feast,  though  provided  by  Samson,  takes  place  not  at  Sor'ah  but 
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at  Timnah  ;  and  it  is  there,  evidently,  that  the  marriage  would  have 
been  consummated  ('z^.''',    reading  minn  •  cf.  note)  if  Samson  had 

not  left  in  a  rage  after  the  unfair  discovery  of  his  riddle.  This  is  still 
further  borne  out  by  ch.  15  \  where,  on  regaining  his  good  temper,  he 
returns  to  Timnah  with  a  present  for  his  bride,  and  expects  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  marriage  at  her  father's  house.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  after  failing  to  persuade  his  parents  to  agree  to  such  a  marriage 
as  he  had  at  first  contemplated,  he  arranges,  without  their  consent,  a 
marriage  of  the  sadika  type  (cf  ch.  8  ^'  7tote),  in  which  the  custom  was 
that  the  bride  remained  with  her  own  people,  the  children  of  the 
marriage  belonging  to  the  mother's,  and  not  to  the  father's  clan,  and 
the  marriage-contract  being  frequently  for  a  limited  period  merely. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom's  '  companions '  of  ?/." 
are  Philistines  and  not  Danites.  The  only  difficulty,  as  this  verse 
stands,  is  that  they  are  selected,  not  by  Samson,  but  by  persons 
undefined  who  seem  to  have  thought  it  wise  to  have  a  strong  body  of 
Philistines  on  the  spot  on  account  of  the  formidable  appearance  of 
the  bridegroom.  Here  the  fact  that  the  narrative  has  been  worked 
over  is  transparently  evident.  Probably  the  verse  originally  ran, 
'And  he  {i.e.  Samson)  took  thirty  companions,  and  they  remained 
with  him';  but  the  policy  of  representing  Samson's  conduct  in  the 
best  possible  light,  which  seems  to  have  dominated  the  reviser  of 
the  narrative,  has  led  to  alteration  of  the  text — instead  of  Samson 
himself  choosing  his  marriage-companions  from  among  the  uncircum- 
cised,  they  were  forced  upon  him  ;  and  a  reason  for  this  has  to  be 
invented  and  supplied. 

As  to  when  the  narrative  was  thus  extensively  glossed  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  Probably  the  additions  were  made  in  late 
post-exilic  times  (so  Mo.,  SBOT.\  though  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.     They  are  marked  in  the  text  by  the  symbol  Gl.,  i.e.  '  Gloss.' 

Further  interpolations  {vv.  '^f-i')  are  noticed  in  their  place. 

14.   I.  J*  And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnah,  and  saw  a 

I.  Timnah.  The  form  nflJ^n  Timn^tha  with  Accusative  termina- 
tion, which  is  natural  in  vv.^'^'"^  where  direction  towards  is  implied 
(n  locative ;  cf  Gen.  38  i^.ts.!*)^  jg  used  without  this  impHcation  in 
.y^_ib.2.5b^  Josh.  19";  cf  note  on  Jahas,  ch.  ii^o.  r\yoT\  Timnah 
occurs  in  Josh.  15^°^'',  2  Chr.  28'*.  Timnah  is  the  modern  Tibneh, 
in  the  Shephelah,  some  four  miles  south-west  of  Sor'ah.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Sor'ah  is  1171  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  while  that  of 
Timnah  is  800  feet ;  hence  the  use  of  the  verb  'went  down '  here  and 
in  vv.  ^•^■^°,  and  conversely  'went  up,'  vv.  '^■^'^,  of  the  homeward  journey. 
Timnah,  which  is  here  a  Philistine  city,  is  assigned  to  Dan  in 
Josh.  19*^  P;  while  in  Josh.  15  i**  P  it  appears  as  a  border-city  of 
Judah.     2  Chr.  28  ^^  mentions  a  Philistine  raid  on  the  Shephelah  and 
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woman  in  Timnah  of  the  daughters  of  the  PhiHstines.  2.  And 
he  went  up,  and  told  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  '  I 
have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnah  of  the  daughters  of  the  PhiHs- 
tines :  now,  therefore,  get  her  for  me  to  wife.'  3.  And  his  father 
Gi-  and  his  mother  J*  said  to  him,  *  Is  there  not  a  woman  among 
the  daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  folk,  that  thou 
art  going  to  take  a  wife  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines?'     And 

the  Negeb  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Timnah  and  neighbouring 
cities  were  captured  from  Judah. 

a  woman.  Bu.  comments  on  the  uncommon  use  of  issd  here  and  in 
w.  2a.T.io  instead  oind'^rd '  maiden,'  the  ordinary  term  for  an  unmarried 
girl.  He  suggests  that  the  'woman'  may  have  been  a  widow  or 
divorced  wife,  or  else  that  the  term  may  be  used  with  a  shade  of 
contempt.  The  latter  suggestion  is  the  more  probable  ;  cf.  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  Delilah  in  ch.  16*. 

2.  get  her,  etc.  The  preliminaries  of  marriage,  such  as  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nidkar{ci.  p.  354),  were  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
the  fathers  of  the  suitor  and  his  desired  bride  :  cf.  the  later  version  of 
the  story  of  Gen.  34,  especially  vv.^-^-^'^'^.  Samson  addresses  both 
his  parents  and  uses  the  plur.  verb  inp  '■g&iye.'  This  inclusion  of  the 
mother  may  be  due  to  J*  in  view  of  her  prominence  in  ch.  13,  or  to  a 
later  hand  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Though  the  negotiations  rested  with  the  father,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  been  to  some  extent  dependent  on  his  wife's 
advice.  In  the  following  v.^^  it  is  probable  that  10X1  'and  his 
mother'  is  an  addition  in  imitation  oi  v.^.  Notice  the  sing,  suffix  of 
■•Dy  '■my  folk'  in  the  father's  speech,  and  the  fact  that  Samson's 
response  in  v.'^^  is  addressed  to  his  father  only. 

3.  among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethren.  'Brethren'  here  = 
'fellow-clansmen';  cf.  ch.  16^',  9**,  2  Sam.  19".  S""  presupposes 
^^3X   n''33  'in  thy  father's  house,'  i.e.  ihy  family  or  c/an;  cf.  16^', 

and  very  frequently  in  P  and  Chr.  (cf.  references  in  BDB.  p.  iioa). 
This  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  No.  ;  but  the  change  is  unnecessary. 

my  folk,     ffi"-,  k>^,  Houbigant,  Bu.,  Oort,  No.,  La.,  T^jy  'thy  folk' 

is  plausible.      But  5^  '•jsy  is  very  natural  in  the  father's  mouth  ;  and 

it  is  likely  that  the  reading  of  ©%  &^  may  have  arisen  under  the 
influence  of  the  preceding  "J^riN  (so  Mo.). 

uncircianciscd.  A  term  of  opprobrium,  applied  to  the  Philistines 
elsewhere  in  ch.  15 1^,  i  Sam.  14^,  17-6-36^  31-1,  i  Chr.  ic*.  The 
Philistines  appear  to  have  been  the  only  race  known  to  the  Israelites 
in  early  times  who  did  not  practice  circumcision.  Upon  the  diffusion 
of  the  custom,  cf.  articles  in  DB.  and  EB..,  and  Skinner,  Genesis, 
ICC,  pp.  296  f. 
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Samson  said  unto  his  father,  '  Get  her  for  me ;  for  she  it  is  that 
pleaseth  me.'  4.  J'  And  his  father  and  his  mother  knew  not 
that  it  was  from  Yahweh  :  for  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  against 
the  Phihstines.  Now  at  that  time  the  Philistines  were  ruUng 
over  Israel. 

5.  J*  And  Samson  went  down,  G'-  and  his  father  and  his 
mother,  J*  to  Timnah,  and  ^i-  they  J*  came  to  the  vineyards  of 
Timnah  :  and,  behold,  a  young  lion  came  roaring  to  meet  him. 
6.  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  rushed  upon  him,  and  he  rent  it 

Get  her  for  me.     Heb.  ""^JTIp   nniX    with  very  emphatic  order  of 

words — her  and  none  other.     Samson  will  brook  no  interference  with 
his  wayward  inclinations. 
pleaseth  me.     Lit.  '  is  right  in  mine  eyes.'     So  v?'^. 

4.  And  his  father  and  his  mother,  etc.  The  whole  verse  seems  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  original  narrative.  The  first  half  of  the 
verse  has  a  back  reference  to  ch.  13,  and  was  added,  probably,  by  the 
author  of  that  chapter  (J')  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  an  inspired 
Nazirite  should  have  determined  to  contract  such  a  marriage-alliance 
(so  Doom.).  To  the  same  hand,  probably,  belongs  the  reference  to 
the  Philistine  domination  (possibly  derived  from  15''),  which  would 
be  superfluous  if  due  to  a  later  hand  than  R"-  in  13  "^,  or  even  than 
RJ^in  13^^ 

an  occasion.     I.e.  an  opportunity  for  the  provocation  of  hostilities. 

5.  And  Samson,  etc.  Originally,  'And  Samson  went  down  to 
Timnah,  and  came,  etc'  Failing  to  gain  his  father's  co-operation, 
he  starts  off  on  his  own  account  to  contract  a  i-a^z/^a-niarriage. 
Cf.  pp.  354  f. 

a  young  lion.     nV"IX   T'DS    lit.  'a  young  lion  of  the  lions';  cf.  the 

phrase  D^ty  ''^il  'a  kid  of  the  goets.'     Heb.  k^phir  denotes  a  lion 

which  has  ceased  to  be  a  gur  or  whelp,  and  has  come  to  full  growth 
and  attained  the  power  of  hunting  its  own  prey :  cf.  especially 
Ezek.  19^-^;  also  Isa.  5  ^9,  31*,  Am.  3^  Mic.  s'',  Ps.  35 '^  1042'. 

6.  And  the  spirit  of  Yahzueh,  etc.  Cf.  note  on  ch.  3  '*'.  The  verb 
sdlah,  which  is  applied  to  the  powerful  inrush  of  the  divine  impulse 
upon  Samson  here  and  in  7/.'^,  ch.  15  1*,  is  similarly  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Saul  in  i  Sam.  lo"-'",  il  ^  J. 

he  rent  it.  The  Heb.  verb,  sism  is  used  in  Lev.  i  ^^  P  of  tearing 
open  a  bird  by  its  wings,  when  offered  as  a  whole  burnt-offering. 
This  was  done  '  without  dividing  it,'  i.e.  without  tearing  it  into  two 
halves.  The  verb  is  also  employed,  together  with  the  cognate  sub- 
stantive, of  cleaving  the  cleft  {sesa')  of  the  hoof,  i.e.  having  a  cloven 
hoof — one  of  the  distinctive   marks   of  sacrificially   clean   animals. 
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SIS  one  might  rend  a  kid ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  hand : 
^'-  but  he  told  not  his  father  and  his  mother  what  he  had  done. 
7.  J^  And  he  went  down,  and  spoke  to  the  woman ;  and  she 
pleased  Samson,  8.  And  he  returned  after  a  while  *^'-  to  take 
her,  J*  and  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcase  of  the  lion :  and, 

Judging  by  these  usages — especially  by  Lev.  i  "^ — Samson  must  have 
torn  the  lion  down  the  middle,*  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  done 
this  by  tearing  the  hind  legs  apart,  precisely  as  Gilgames'  companion 
Engidu  is  represented  as  doing  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  4),  and  also  the  colossal 
figure  from  Cyprus  (perhaps  Melkart-Herakles  ;  Plate  VI.). 

In  the  Jerusalem  ®  sassd  is  used  as  the  rendering  of  |^  *3nC^'Q"'1 
'and  he  hath  torn  me  in  pieces'  (as  a  lion  rends  its  prey), 
Lam.  3". 

as  one  might  rend  a  kid.  Lit.  '  like  the  rending  of  a  kid,'  i.e.  as 
easily  as  an  ordinary  man  would  perform  the  same  action  on  a  kid. 
Mo.  renders  '  as  a  man  tears  a  kid,'  and  thinks  that  this,  like  Lev.  i  ", 
may  be  a  reference  to  some  ceremonial  act.  The  whole  point  of  the 
description  lies,  however,  in  the  ease  with  which  Samson's  extra- 
ordinary strength  enabled  him  to  perform  the  deed,  rather  than  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

and  there  was  nothing,  etc.  Cf.  the  representations  of  Gilgames, 
etc.,  noticed  above.  Herakles  is  related  to  have  strangled  the 
Nemaean  lion  with  his  bare  hands  t  (cf.  the  references  collected  by 
Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  p.  754) ;  and  Pulydamas  of  Scotusa  in 
Thessaly,  moved  by  desire  to  emulate  the  feats  of  Herakles,  is  said 
to  have  slain  a  large  and  powerful  lion  on  Mount  Olympus  without 
weapons  (Pausanias,  vi.  5). 

btit  he  told  not,  etc.  An  interpolation  of  the  reviser  of  the  narra- 
tive, based  upon  7/7/. ^''•""^,  and  necessitated  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  'his  father  and  his  mother'  in  v.'".  If  Samson's  parents  were 
with  him  on  the  journey,  it  would  be  natural  (apart  from  this  state- 
ment) to  suppose  that  they  would  hear  of  the  incident,  even  if  they 
did  not  witness  it. 

8.  and  he  returned  after  a  while,  etc.  Omitting  the  words  '  to  take 
her'  as  a  later  addition,  the  reference  naturally  is  to  Samson's  return 
to  Sor'ah  after  his  visit  to  Timnah  (cf.  p.  354).  The  phrase  0^0*0 
'after  a  while'  is  used  in  11  *,  15  '  of  an  indeterminate  period,  and,  as 
the  latter  reference  proves,  can  be  used  of  quite  a  short  period  as  well 
as  of  a  long  one  (often,  specifically,  a  year  \  cf.  references  in  BDB. 
s.v.  D1^,  6c). 

*  Mo.  is  not  justified  in  stating  that  '  he  tore  the  lion  limb  from  limb.'  Had 
he  done  this,  there  would  not  have  been  much  of  the  carcase  left  for  the  bees  to 
build  in. 

:J:  Jos.  {.-int.  v.  viii.  5)  is  possibly  influenced  by  the  Herakles-myth  win  n  he 
States  that  Samson  strangled  the  liou  (07x6'  ''a'S  X^P<^^)- 
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behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  body  of  the  Hon,  and 

there  ivas  a  swarm  of  bees,  etc.  Bees  will  not  build  their  combs  in 
putrefying  matter  ;  but  probably  we  are  to  picture  the  carcase  as 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  skeleton  by  jackals,  vultures,  or  ants, 
and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  (cf.  Post  in  DB.  i.  p.  264  a) ;  or,  as 
Mo.  suggests, '  the  body  dried  up,  the  skin  and  shrivelled  flesh  adher- 
ing to  the  ribs,  the  belly  hollow.'  It  is  true  that  the  few  days  (pre- 
sumably) before  Samson's  return  from  Timnah  would  hardly  suffice 
for  the  building  of  combs  and  the  gathering  of  a  considerable  store  of 
honey  ;  but  clearly  we  cannot  press  the  details  of  the  narrative. 
Herodotus'  story  of  the  head  of  Onesilus,  which,  when  an  empty 
skull,  was  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which  filled  it  with  a  honey- 
comb {Hist.  v.  114)  has  often  been  compared  by  commentators. 

An  alternative  theory  is  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  the  widely 
spread  ancient  belief  that  bees  were  generated  from  putrefying  animal- 
matter  (cf.  references  in  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  p.  502 ;  Sachs, 
Beiirage  zur  Sprach-  unci  Altert/iumsforschung,  i.  p.  154;  ii.  pp. 
92  f) ;  the  origin  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  drone-fly,  Eristalis  ienax,  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  bee 
by  those  who  are  not  entomologists,  may  have  been  observed  to  spend 
its  larval  stage  within  the  carcases  of  large  animals.*     This  view, 

*  Cf.  especially  the  monograph  of  Osten  Sacken,  On  the  oxen-born  bees  of  the 
Ancients  (1894).  The  difficulty  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  way  of  regarding 
Eristalis  as  the  supposed  '  bee '  which  was  generated  from  the  carcases  of  cattle 
is  that  the  larva  of  this  fly  is  aquatic,  thriving  in  all  kinds  of  liquid  filth,  but  not 
in  the  solid  tissues  of  a  carcase.  The  body  of  a  dead  animal,  such  as  Samson's 
lion,  would  speedily  become  infested  with  carrion-feeding  larvae,  such  as  those 
of  Calliphora  (the  blue-bottle  fly)  and  Lucilia  (the  green-bottle  fly)  which  bear 
no  resemblance  to  bees ;  but  only  by  Eristalis  if  it  happened  to  be  lying  in  a 
pool  of  water  (as  was  the  case  with  the  sheep,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  certified 
instance  known  to  Sacken  in  which  this  fly  has  actually  been  observed  hovering 
over,  or  settling  on,  a  carcase),  or  if  the  process  of  putrefaction  had  led  to  lique- 
faction of  the  viscera.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  directions  given 
by  Virgil  {Georg.  iv.  295  ff. )  for  the  production  of  bees  from  the  carcase  of  a 
bullock,  according  to  the  Egyptian  method — the  bruising  of  the  body  while  the 
skin  remains  intact  and  the  apertures  of  the  nose  and  mouth  are  carefully 
stopped — seem  to  be  aimed  at  producing  a  fluid  condition  of  the  interior  ('sol- 
vuntur  viscera,'  1.  302)  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  during  which  the  carcase  is 
kept  closed  up  in  a  narrow  chamber ;  and  such  a  condition  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  production  oi Eristalis,  supposing  that  the  fly  could  deposit  its  eggs 
in  such  a  way  that  the  larva  could  reach  this  internal  fluid  [e.g.  if  the  skin  of  the 
bullock  eventually  burst).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when,  as  Virgil  goes  on  to  relate, 
Aristaeus,  who  was  the  first  to  learn  the  secret,  used  this  method— or  something 
like  it — to  renew  his  stock  of  bees,  and  was  successful,  we  are  told  (11.  554  ff.) 
that 

'  Hie  vero  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstrum 

Aspiciunt,  liquefacta  bourn  per  viscera  toto 

Stridere  apes  utero  et  ruptis  efiervere  costis.' 

'  Bees '  thus  produced  may  very  well  have  been  Eristalis. 
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honey.  9.  And  he  scraped  it  out  into  his  palms,  and  went  on, 
eating  as  he  went.  And  he  came  to  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  gave  to  them,  and  they  did  eat :  but  he  told  them  not  that 
it  was  out  of  the  body  of  the  lion  that  he  had  scraped  the 
honey.  10.  And  ^'-  his  father  J^  went  down  unto  the  woman, 
and  ^'-  Samson  J*  made  there  a  feast,  for  so  were  the  young  men 

while  accounting  for  the  (supposed)  bees,  would  not  explain  the  honey 
in  the  carcase  ;  yet,  once  given  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  as  to  the 
origin  of  bees,  the  story  that  honey  was  actually  derived  from  such  a 
source  might  easily  follow.*  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  ancient  theory  connected  bees  specifically  with  the  carcases  of 
oxen  (whence  it  is  termed  jBovyovla),  just  as  it  traced  the  origin  of 
wasps  to  the  carcases  of  horses,  etc.  ;  and  we  nowhere  find  any  sug- 
gestion that  bees  were  generated  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
e.£:  lions. 

On  the  theory  that  the  story  of  the  lion  and  the  honey  has  a  solar- 
mythological  origin,  cf.  Addit.  note,  p.  405. 

9.  he  scraped  it  out.  The  verb  rddhd,  which  only  occurs  in  this 
passage  in  the  O.T.,  is  used  in  post-Biblical  Heb.  of  extracting  or 
scraping  out  bread  from  an  oven  (if,  for  instance,  it  adheres  to  the 
oven  in  baking). 

And  he  came,  etc.  According  to  Jos.  he  took  three  honeycombs 
from  the  breast  of  the  lion,  and  gave  them,  not  to  his  parents,  but  to 
the  damsel  at  Timnah,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  presents  which  he 
had  brought  for  her.  This  alteration  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty 
noticed  on  p.  354,  viz.  that,  as  the  text  stands,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Timnah,  and  his  parents  were  not  with  him. 

10.  And  his  father  .  .  .  feast.  Originally,  'And  Samson  went 
down  unto  the  woman,  and  he  made  there  a  feast.'  Cf.  the  discussion 
on  p.  354. 

a  feast,  ffi,  ^'^  'a  seven  days'  feast'  is  probably  based  upon  z't/.*^'^. 
Had  there  been  anything  unusual  about  the  length  of  the  festivities 
we  should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  specified  in  this  verse  ;  but 
seven  days  seems  to  have  been  the  customary  period  in  ancient  times 
(cf.  Gen.  29  2^  E,  Tob.  1 1  '^),  and  is  still  customary  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Syrian  peasantry  (cf.  Wetzstein,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethno- 
logie,  1873,  PP-  287  fif.) ;  so  the  duration  of  the  feast  did  not  call  for 
specification. 

for  so  were  the  young  men,  etc.     The  statement  implies  that  the 

*  Sudi  a  process  of  legendary  accretion  is  aptly  illustrated  by  Osten  Sacken 
(()/.  cit.  pp.  18  f.)bya  quotation  from  Mnssoiidi  (died  A.D.  955  in  Cairo)  in  his 
Golden  Meadows  (translated  by  Baibier  de  Mf-ynard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille, 
Paris,  1861).  Massoudi  'relates  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  Arabia,  and 
of  which  this  is  a  fragment :  "  Had  the  bees  which  produced  this  honey  deposited 
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wont  to  do.  1 1.  Gi.  And  becsuse  they  rfeared""  him,  they  J'  took 
thirty  companions,  and  they  remained  with  him.  12.  And 
Samson  said  to  them,  '  Prithee  let  me  propound  a  riddle  to 
you :  if  ye  can  tell  it  me  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast, 

narrator  is  referring  to  a  custom  which  was  obsolete,  or  at  any  rate 
unusual,  in  his  own  day.  This  can  hardly  refer  to  the  giving  of  a 
feast,  or  to  its  duration — supposing  that  to  have  been  originally 
specified  (cf  note  preceding).  What  calls  for  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
feast  was  given  'there,'  i.e.  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  instead 
of  at  the  bridegroom's  house  (so  Mo.). 

1 1,  because  they  feared  him.  Reading  inix  DDNI^B  or  'Tia^  with 
^AL^  l^*-,  ^h,  Jos.  (fita  Seof  TX]^  laxws  tov  vfavlcrKov),  and  many 
moderns.  HN"!*  is  here,  as  frequently,  Infin.  Constr. ;  cf  G-K.  §  45  d. 
1^  iniX  OniNlS  'when  they  saw  him,'  is  explained  by  Black,  Mo. 
'saw  what  a  dangerous-looking  fellow  he  was ' ;  but  surely,  with  all  his 
coming  and  going  to  and  fro,  the  Timnites  must  have  been  familiar 
enough  with  his  appearance. 

On  the  reasons  for  which  we  assume  that  t/.''^  is  the  reviser's 
addition,  and  that  v.  "'^  originally  opened  with  sing.  ni?*1  '  and  he 
{i.e.  Samson)  took,'  cf.  p.  355. 

thirty  companions.  The  v\o\  tov  vvpi(pS)vos,  Matt.  9",  Mark  2'^^, 
Lu.  5^^  In  the  modern  Syrian  peasant-marriage  they  are  termed  in 
Ar.  saddd  ai-'aris,  '  the  bridegroom's  young  men,'  and  their  number 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  marriage-festivities,  part  of 
the  cost  of  which  they  commonly  defray.  Probably  the  custom  of 
choosing  a  large  number  of  such  companions  dates  from  very  early 
times,  when  the  condition  of  the  country  was  unsettled,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  bodyguard  during  the  marriage-festival.  C£ 
Wetzstein,  op.  cit.  p.  288,  ri^. 

12.  a  riddle.  Heb.  /ndhd^  only  in  this  chapter  denoting  a  trivial 
conundrum  invented  to  pose  ingenuity.  The  term  is  used  in  i  Kgs. 
10'  of  the  'hard  questions'  with  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  tested 
Solomon's  wisdom;  while  in  Ps.  49*  (|^°)  78 2,  Prov.  i^  (R.V.  in 
each  case  'dark  saying')  it  denotes  a  perplexing  question  of  ethics 
or  morals. 

it  in  the  body  of  a  large  animal  ? "  asked  Yiad.  The  surveyor  answered  :  "  Hear- 
ing that  there  was  a  hive  near  the  sea-coast,  I  sent  people  to  gather  the  honey. 
They  told  me  that  they  found  at  that  place  a  heap  of  bones,  more  or  less  rotten, 
in  the  cavity  of  which  bees  had  deposited  the  honey  that  they  brought  with 
them."'  Sacken's  comment  is:  'This  case,  as  a  parallel  to  Samson's  bees,  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  imaginative  association  in  the  human 
brain,  and  of  the  sameness  of  its  illogical  conclusion  under  similar  circum- 
stances.' 
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*^'-  and  find  it  out,  J'  I  will  give  you  thirty  linen  wrappers  and 
thirty  suits  of  festal  apparel.  13.  And  if  ye  are  not  able  to 
tell  it  me,  ye  shall  give  me  thirty  linen  wrappers  and  thirty  suits 
of  festal  apparel.'  And  they  said  to  him,  '  Propound  thy  riddle, 
and  let  us  hear  it.'     14.  And  he  said  to  them, 

'  From  the  eater  there  came  forth  something  to  eat, 
And  from  something  strong  came  forth  something  sweet.' 

and  find  it  out.     Heb.  DnxVOI    omitted  by  some  MSS.  of  ffi  and 

by  fL^,  and  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  ^,  stands  in  %  in  a  most 
awkward  position,  and  must  be  regarded  (with  Sta.,  Mo.,  etc.)  as  a 
gloss  from  7'.'**^  Had  the  expression  formed  a  genuine  part  of  the 
text,  we  should  have  expected  '  If  ye  can  find  it  out  and  tell  it,  etc' 

linen  lurappers.  Heb.  sadJnn  (Greek  o-ti'Stoi')  was  a  large  rect- 
angular piece  of  fine  linen,  which  might  be  worn  either  as  a  garment 
or  as  a  sleeping  wrap  (cf.  Mark  14^'^-).  It  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  3  ^^ 
among  other  articles  of  female  attire  ;  and  in  Prov.  31 "  as  made  by 
the  capable  woman,  and  sold  by  her  to  'the  Cana'anites,'  i e.  the 
Phoenician  traders — a  reference  which  perhaps  gives  us  a  hint  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  term  in  Greek.  The  word  is  well  diffused  in  the 
other  Semitic  languages  (Bab.,  An,  Syr.),  and  is  used  in  the  Talmud 
of  a  curtain,  wrapper,  or  shroud  (cf  references  given  by  Mo.  ;  and  for 
the  last  usage,  cf.  Matt.  27'''',  Mark  15^*^,  Luke  23"). 

suits  of  festal  apparel.  Heb.  Ifltphoth  ¥ghddhim,  as  in  2  Kgs.  5  *-22.23 . 
similarly,  Jfltpkoth  s'^ma.loth  twice  in  Gen.  45  ^^  E.  Here  If-ltphoth  is 
probably  to  be  explained  as  meaning  ''changes^  (cf  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Job  10",  14",  Ps.  55^",  |^^°);  'changes  of  raiment '  denot- 
ing the  best  garments,  which  were  only  worn  on  festal  occasions,  in. 
distinction  from  the  everyday  dress.  Cf  the  use  of  the  cognate  verb 
of  changing  the  raiment  in  Gen.   35 ^  E,  D3*n?JDb  ■IDvPIH.      Less 

pwobable  is  connexion  (suggested  by  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Studien.,  p.  112) 
wiUi  Assyr.  haldpu  'to  cover,'  whence  are  derived  nahlapu,  nahlaptu, 
nahluptu,  all  meaning  gannent  or  covering ;  since,  on  this  expla- 
nation, we  have  to  regard  b^g/iddhim  (or  s'mdloth)  as  standing  in 
explanatory  apposition  to  ihP-liphdth — a  term  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
bears  the  same  meaning. 

14.  A  3-beat  distich  : — 

mekifpkhel ydsd  mcC'^khal 
iime'dz ydsd  mdtkok. 

And  from  something  strong,  etc.      Heb.    fy   and    plJlD    both  of 

which  are  adjectives,  are  used  indefinitely  without  the  Article  ;  hence 
the  rendering  adopted  above  rather  than  that  of  R.V.,  'and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness.' 
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And  they  were  not  able  to  tell  the  riddle  ^'-  for  '"six"'  days.  15. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  J^  they  said  to  Samson's  wife,  '  Beguile 
thy  husband,  that  he  may  tell  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  burn  thee 

Ty  has  normally  the  meaning  'strong'  or  'fierce.'  Bochart,  how- 
ever {Hierozotcon,  ii.  p.  523),  remarks  that  we  should  expect  a  paradox 
in  the  contrast  between  T^  and  pIDO,  just  as  we  have  one  between 

?3Nn  '  the  eater,'  and  73X0  '  something  to  eat,'  in  the  first  line.  He 
thinks  that  TJ?  may  have  a  range  of  meaning  similar  to  the  Latin  acer 
(which  may  mean  either  'pungent,'  or  'fierce'),  comparing  Ar.  mirra 
'strength,'  and  7narir  'strong,'  from  the  verb  77iarra,  'to  be  bitter' 
(cf.,  however,  yi?(?/«o/^,  p.  380);  and  so  he  renders  'ab  acri  prodiit 
dulce,'and  in  vy^^  'Quid  dulcius  est  melle?  Et  quid  acrius  est  leone?' 
The   need   for  such   a   paradox   was    felt   by   S"",   which   renders 

]  '    \  '^'  .0  ^  ^   (;_j;iD  —SOO   'and   from  something  bitter^  etc'     It 

might  be  brought  out  in  English  if  we  were  justified  in  representing 
Ty  by  some  such  rendering  as  '  something  biting^  where  the  reference 
would  of  course  really  be  to  the  biting  {i.e.  ferocious)  lion,  but  the  con- 
trast with  'sweet'  would  immediately  suggest  that  it  referred  to 
something  of  a  biting  {i.e.  acrid)  taste  :  cf.  the  word-play  in  ch.  1 5  '^. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  possess  no  evidence  that  TV  was  used  in  the 
sense  acrid  ox  bitter;  yet  the  question  is  not  set  at  rest  by  Mo.  when 
he  remarks  that  there  is  in  reality  only  one  antithesis  in  the  couplet 
(that  between  'eater'  and  'something  to  eat'),  and  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary therefore  to  make  out  a  perfect  antithesis  between  the  adjectives 
independently.  The  rhythmical  parallelism  of  the  clauses  favours 
such  an  antithesis,  in  sense  as  well  as  in  form.* 

for  six  days.     Reading  T\\^"^  in  place  of  ?^  7\^7^  'three,'  which 

cannot  stand  alongside  of  v.'^^  'and  on  the  seventh  day.'  So 
Doom.,  Mo.  The  alternative  correction  is  to  read  'the  fourth  day' 
in  7/.'* ;  and  this  has  the  support  of  (K"*^,  IL'',  .S*",  and  most  moderns. 


*  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  moot  point  whether 'a^  may  not  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  harsh  or  acrid,  and  applied  to  a  flavour.  The  adj.  mar  'bitter,'  which  is 
commonly  used  of  a  flavour,  denotes  -a.  fierce  disposition  in  ch.  18  ^5,  2  Sam.  178, 
Hab.  i^;  and,  conversely,  it  may  be  inferred  that  'az,  which  is  commonly  used 
of  2^  fierce  disposition,  may  also  have  denoted  a  bitter  flavour.  The  Ar.  parallel 
offered  by  Bochart  in  illustration  of  connexion  between  the  meanings  strong  and 
bitter  is  questionable;  yet  it  seems  likely  that  a  similar  range  of  meaning  may 
have  been  possessed  by  the  Heb,  root  Hti'p-  This  has  the  sense  '  to  be  hard, 
severe,  fierce '  (so  BDB. ) ;  and,  in  the  adjectival  form  kdsS,  is  used  in  parallelism  to 
'az  as  a  synonym  in  Isa.  it)^  (' harsh  lord  .  .  .  fierce  king').  The  root  NtJ'p 
from  which  is  derived  kiss&'tm  '  cucumbers,"  was  plausibly  connected  by  the  Jews 
with  nSi'p  ;  cf.  Aboda  zara,  fol.  .xi.  i,  '  Why  are  they  called  kissu'im}  Because 
ihey  are  as  harsh  [kdsin)  to  the  human  body  as  a  sword.'  Similarly,  Pliny  {Hist. 
jVat.  xix.  5)  says  of  cucumbers,   '  vivunt  hausti  in  stomacho  in  posterum  diem, 
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and  thy  father's  house  with  fire  :  was  it  to  beggar  us  that  ye 
invited  us  Thither""  ? '  16.  And  Samson's  wife  wept  upon  him, 
and  said,  '  Thou  surely  hatest  me,  and  dost  not  love  me :  thou 

Adopting  either  emendation,  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  square  the 
note  of  time  with  the  narrative  which  follows,  according  to  which, 
when  the  Philistines  have  persuaded  Samson's  bride  to  extract  the 
answer  of  the  riddle  from  her  husband,  she  weeps  over  him  the  whole 
seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lasts  (^'."^).  Clearly,  then,  the 
Philistines  can  have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  for 
themselves,  but  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  woman  on  the  day 
when  Samson  propounded  it  to  them.  The  note  of  time  in  z/z/."-'° 
must  be  due  to  a  later  hand,  who,  overlooking  7/.'",  supposed  that  the 
Philistines  would  have  spent  at  least  part  of  the  time  in  attempting  to 
discover  the  answer  themselves  ;  and  we  may  conclude  (with  Su.) 
that  the  narrative  originally  ran  '  and  they  were  not  able  to  teU  the 
riddle  ;  and  they  said  to  Samson's  wife,  etc' 

15.  was  it  1 0  beggar  us.    Heb.  ■i:tin''!5n.       For  the  verb  CJ'T' in  this 

sense,  cf.  the  use  of  the  Niph'al  in  Gen.  45  '^  E,  Prov.  20  '^,  23  ^\  30^. 
On  the  exceptional  retention  of  *•  in  the  Infin.  Constr.  Kal,  cf.  G-K. 
§  69  m.  There  is  a  variant  vocalization  •IJL^T^^n  which  apparently 
treats  the  form  as  Pi'el. 

hither,  Reading  Q'^n  with  five  Heb.  MSS.,  ^T,  and  moderns. 
f§  Xpn  '  or  not '  is  irregular  in  construction  ;  x^  QX  being  usual  in 
the  second  half  of  a  disjunctive  question  :  cf.  G-K.  §  150^,  «^ 

16.  surely.     p~l  has  here  an  asseverative  force,  as  in   Gen.  20", 


nee  perfici  queunt  in  cibis '  (both  references  cited  by  Gas. ,  Thes.  p.  1241  b). 
Both  these  passages  refer  to  indigestibility  rather  than  to  flavour ;  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  in  thought  between  the  indigesti- 
bility of  the  cucumber  and  its  bitter  or  acrid  taste  when  eaten  with  the  rind  or 
in  an  over-ripe  state.  We  may  compare  the  incident  related  in  2  Kgs.  438"*i, 
where,  when  wild  gourds  (probably  Citrullus  colocynthis,  L.,  allied  to  the 
cucumber,  the  pulp  of  which  is  'intensely  bitter,'  and  forms  'a  drastic  cathartic, 
and,  in  quantities,  an  irritant  poison  ' ;  cf.  Post  in  DB.  ii.  p.  250)  have  been 
accidentally  included  in  the  stew,  the  fact  that  'there  is  death  in  the  pot'  is 
recognized  by  \.Yn'  flavour. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  connexion  between  the  Heb.  roots  HtJ'p  and  X^p 
is  made  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  /  runs  through 
Heb.,  An,  and  Aram. ,  whereas  in  the  latter,  Heb.  /=Ar.  /  =  Aram.  ^ (for  Rafter .4). 
Such  a  difference  does  not  imply  original  diversity  of  root;  but  may  represent 
nierely  a  slight  differentiation  in  sound  for  the  sake  of  marking  a  variation  in  the 
shade  of  meaning.  Cf.  the  way  in  which  e.g.  the  Heb.  kdsd  appears  in  Ar.  as 
kasa  '  to  cut '  in  th(^  literal  sense,  but  as  kada  when  denoting  a  metaphorical 
'cutting,' ».£.  'deciding.' 
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hast  propounded  the  riddle  to  the  sons  of  my  people,  and  thou 
hast  not  told  it  to  me.'  And  he  said  to  her,  '  Behold,  I  have  not 
told  it  to  my  father  or  my  mother,  and  should  I  tell  it  to  theel^ 
17.  And  she  wept  upon  him  the  seven  days  during  which  the 
feast  lasted  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  told  her,  because  she 
pressed  him  sorely ;  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the  sons  of  her 
people.  18.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  to  him  on  the 
seventh  day,  before  he  entered  ^the  bridal  chamber"', 

'What  is  sweeter  than  honey? 
And  what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ? ' 

Deut.  4®,  I  Kgs.  21^^,  Ps.  32'.  The  restrictive  meaning  '•  only^  is 
clearly  not  so  suitable. 

18.  before  he  entered  the  bridal  chaDiber.     Reading    rmnn  as  the 

last  word  in  place  of  |§  ^D^^^I  'before  the  sun  went  down,'  where 

the  word  for  '  sun '  is  very  uncommon  (cf.  ch.  i  ^^  note)  and  of  anoma- 
lous form  (with  the  old  accusative  ending),     rmnn  (cf.  ch.  15  ''^X  first 

suggested  by  Sta.,  has  been  generally  adopted ;  and  is  supported  by 
S*",  in  which  the  inexplicable  JJLIDOZ  must  be  an  error  for  pooZ 
'inner  chamber'  ("iTn  is  so  rendered  in  ch.  16 ^-^^j  i  Kgs.  20^",  al; 
cf  references  in  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  s.v.  col.  50).* 
'The  Timnathites  waited  till  the  last  moment,  to  heighten  their 
triumph  and  his  discomfiture'  (Mo.). 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  the  marriage  was  not  to 
have  been  consummated  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
festival ;  and  this  also  seems  to  follow  from  ■z/.^",  where,  after  Samson 
has  rushed  off  in  a  rage,  the  bride  is  at  once  given  in  marriage  to  his 
'chief  friend,'  clearly  in  order  that  she  may  escape  the  disgrace  and 
ridicule  which  would  have  fallen  upon  her  if  the  marriage  had  not 
been  completed  (cf  her  father's  words  in  15^);  but  otherwise  (we 
may  presume)  an  unnecessary  step  to  take.  Such  a  custom  of 
deferring  the  completion  of  the  marriage  is,  however  (apart  from  this 
instance),  unknown  to  us.  Jacob  consummates  his  marriage  with 
Le'ah  upon  the  first  of  the  seven  days  (Gen.  29 ^^^^  E) ;  and  the  same 
practice  is  observed  in  the  modern  Syrian  marriage  (cf.  Wetzstein, 
op.  cit.) 

What  is  sweeter,  etc.     A  rhythmical  2-beat  distich  : — 

maiii-mdthok  midd^bhds 
iime-'dz  me"^ri, 

•  The  editor's  attention  was  called  to  this  point  by  Prof.  Bevan. 
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And  he  said  to  them, 

'  If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  this  heifer  of  mine, 
Ye  would  not  have  found  out  this  riddle  of  mine.' 

19.  <^'-  And  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  rushed  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  smote  thirty  men   Tfrom  thence^,  and 

If  ye  had  not,  etc.     The  3-beat  distich  is  rhymed  upon  the  suffix  of 
the  1st  pers.  sing.  : — 

Ittli  Jfrasthn  b''eghlatht 
Id  lyfsathdm  htddthi. 

The  rendering  '  of  mine '  for  '  my '  attempts  to  reproduce  this  in 
English.     Cf.  the  similar  rhyme  in  ch.  16^^. 

19.  and  smote  .   .  .   riddle.     Reading  DEJ'D  for  OHD    DniS''i'n   for 
nn'ivi'n,  and   omitting  n'"lD'i5nn  after  \7\'>\^  with  ffi^^  S^  koi  enaiatv 

cKfi^ev  TpiaKOvra  hvdpas,  koi  eXa^e  ras  (rroXas  avrwu  koI  eSwKe  rots 
f7rayyeika(Ti,  to  rrfirijSkrjfia.  Cf!  also  !F.  ^  DHD  'of  them,'  i.e.  of  the 
Ashkelonites,  as  assumed  from  the  preceding  'he  went  down  to 
Ashkelon,'  is  very  awkward  ;  while  DDlSvn  '  their  spoil '  (lit.  '  what 
was  stripped  qffih&m. '  ;  cf  2  Sam.  2  ^^)  is  so  similar  to  DDIS vJl  that 
it  is  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  corruption,  which  has  led,  in  turn,  to  the 

addition  of  niSvHn  after  \tV'\  ('he  gave — not  the  spoil  as  a  whole, 
but — the  festal  attire').  •  Adopting  our  emendation,  the  use  of  in"*! 

without  expressed  object — this  being  inferred  from  preceding  DniQvn 
— is  very  idiomatic  ;  cf ,  with  the  same  verb,  Gen.  18  '^•*,  20  ^*,  21  '*,  ah 
Sta.  and  Doom,  are  probably  right  in  regarding  the  whole  of  7/.'^" 
as  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative.  We  need  not  press  the  impro- 
bability of  Samson's  actually  rushing  off  in  his  frenzy  to  a  seaside 
town  some  twenty-three  miles  distant  (cf  ch.  16^,  where  he  carries 
the  gates  of  Gaza  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Hebron  some 
thirty-eight  miles  off),  getting  exactly  what  he  wanted  (the  suits  of 
festal  attire)  from  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Philistines,  returning 
to  pay  his  wager  (the  same  night  ?),  and  then  departing,  still  in  angry 
mood,  to  his  father's  house.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  nothing  results  from 
his  raid  on  Ashkelon  in  the  way  of  reprisal  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
originality  of  the  verse.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  statement 
of  v}^^  'and  his  anger  was  kindled,  etc.,'  is  curiously  weak  and 
inappropriate  when  following  after  v}^  (the  superhuman  access  of 

frenzy  denoted  by  '31  nPVni ;  cf  ■z/."  7iotc) ;  but,  on  the  rejection  of 
v.^\  it  forms  a  natural  description  of  his  rage  at  the  underhand  trick 
by  which  the  Philistines  had  discovered  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
We  assume,  then,  that  the  original  story  made  Samson  depart  home 
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took  ""their  suits  of  festal  appareP,  and  gave  them  [  ]  to  the 
tellers  of  the  riddle.  J*  And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he 
went  up  to  his  father's  house.  20.  And  Samson's  wife  was 
given  to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  made  his  chief  friend. 

15.  I.  After  a  time,  however,  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest, 
Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid  of  the  goats ;  and  he  said, 
'  I  will  go  in  unto  my  wife  into  the  bridal  chamber.'  But  her 
father  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  in.  2.  And  her  father  said, 
'  I  verily  thought  that  thou  didst  hate  her,  so  I  gave  her  to  thy 
companion:  is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she?  prithee 

in  anger  without  paying  the  wager,  which  had  not  been  fairly  won  ; 
and  that  the  addition  is  due  to  an  interpolator  who  thought  that  the 
story  would  be  improved  if  he  were  represented  as  paying,  and  at  the 
same  time  inflicting  damage  on  his  foes. 

20.  And  Sams  oris  wife^  etc.     Cf.  710  te  on  v}^. 

his  companion.  The  0iXos  rov  w^k^'iov  (Jo.  3 *''),  or,  as  we  should 
say,  best  man ;  called  in  the  modern  Syrian  wedding  wazir,  i.e. 
vMA^x  ox  charge  d'affaires  (from  wazara  'to  bear  a  burden')  to  the 
king.,  as  the  bridegroom  is  termed  during  the  seven  days'  festival 
(Wetzstein,  op.  cit.). 

15.  I.  ///  I  he  days  of  wJieat-hnrvest.  This  varies  in  Palestine  in 
accordance  with  the  elevation,  the  harvest  of  the  Jordan  valley  being 
considerably  earlier  than  that  of  the  hill-country.  In  the  district  of 
Timnah  wheat-harvest  falls  (according  to  La.)  from  mid-May  to  mid- 
June.     The  season  is  mentioned  in  view  of  the  incident  oivv.'^^. 

a  kid  0/ the  goats.  Cf.  Gen.  38'''".  The  gift  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  kind  which  was  called  saddk  among  the  ancient  Arabians  ; 
and  was  probably  made  to  the  sadika-w'xit.  on  each  occasion  of  such 
a  visit.     Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship,"^  pp.  83,  93. 

2.  /  verily  thought.     Heb.    '•ri'iDN  ^JDN     lit.   'Saying  I  said  (to 

myself).'  The  force  of  the  Infin.  Absolute  is  to  emphasize  the  mental 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion — much  as  we  might 
say  in  colloquial  English,  '  What  I  thought  was,  etc'  Cf.  Davidson, 
Syntax.,  ^  86  a. 

that  thou  didst  bate  her.  Here  the  force  of  the  Infin.  Absolute 
in  the  phrase  nnNiti'  Nbb'  can  only  be  expressed  by  italicizing  the 

verb  ;  unless,  with  Mo.,  we  render  'that  thou  didst  certainly  hate  her.' 
R. V.  'that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated  her'  is  very  erroneous;  the 
emphasis  being  not  on  the  quality  of  the  feeling  denoted  by  the  verb 
(^zV/^r  hatred),  but  upon  the  accurate  definition  of  the  feeling  (hatred, 
and  not  love).    A  similar  error  is  perpetrated  by  R.V.  in  7/.'^  (cf.  note). 
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let  her  be  thine  instead  of  her.'  3.  And  Samson  said  to  them, 
'  I  am  quits  this  time  with  the  PhiUstines ;  for  I  am  about  to  do 
them   a    mischief.'      4.  And   Samson   went   and   caught   three 

3.  said  to  them.  ffi''\  S^  1L%  F  read  'said  to  him.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  an  alteration  induced  by  the  fact  that  the  woman's 
father  only  is  speaking  in  v}.  In  favour  of  |ij  of  v?.  As  Mo.  re- 
marks, '  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  either  case  the  words 
were  spoken  in  their  hearing  ;  the  threat  was  addressed  to  them.' 

/  am  quits.,  etc.     ''n''|?3  is  a  Perfect  of  certitude.     As  the  brilliant 

idea  strikes  him  which,  when  put  into  action,  will,  he  forsees,  wipe 
off  all  scores  which  he  owes  to  the  Philistines,  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
accomplished  fact.     Cf  Driver,  Tenses.,  §  13. 

The  verb  nikkd.,  as  here  used,  followed  by  min.,  means  freed  frotn 
obligation  towards  (the  obligation  in  this  case  being,  of  course,  that 
of  taking  vengeance) ;  and  it  would  be  best  expressed  by  the  old 
phrase  '  quit  of^  as  used  e.g.  in  Shakespeare,  Coriolanus,  iv.  v.  89  : — 

'To  be  full  quit  of  these  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.' 

The  phrase  is  used  (of  gaining  freedom  from  obligation  of  service)  in 
Num.  32-^,  where  Moses,  in  impressing  upon  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  that  they  can  only  gain  the  right  to  the  territory  conquered  by 
all  Israel  east  of  Jordan  if  they  in  their  turn  will  cross  the  Jordan 
with  the  other  tribes,  and  help  them  to  conquer  the  territory  to 
the  west,  adds  that,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  'afterward 
ye    shall    return,    and  shall   be   quit   of    Yahweh    and  of  IsraeV 

(f's-ic'^ni  mn>D  n'-pj  Dn''''ni). 

This  sense  is  expressed  by  R.V.  marg.  and  by  La.  R.V.  text 
follows  the  Versions,  Jewish  commentators,  and  nearly  all  moderns 
in  rendering,  '  This  time  shall  I  be  blameless  in  regard  of  the  Philis- 
tines, when  I  do  them  a  mischief — an  interpretation  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  rendering  of  '51   *jx    n!i''y"''3  as  a  temporal  clause,  which 

can  scarcely  be  justified  (we  should  surely  expect  ^n''by   '3    '  when    I 

shall  have  done,'  etc).     nb'V  is  to  be  explained  as  Futurum  instans ; 

cf  the  rendering  given  above. 

4.  th7-ee  hundred  foxes.  Since  the  fox  is  a  solitary  animal,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  the  reference  is  to  jackals^  which  live 
together  in  large  packs,  and  could  be  caught  in  numbers  without 
great  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful  expedient  to  attempt 
to  explain  Samson's  feats  by  depriving  them  of  the  element  of  the 
marvellous. 
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hundred  foxes,  and  took  torches  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put 
a  torch  between  every  two  tails  in  the  midst.  5.  And  he  set 
tire  to  the  torches,  and  turned  them  loose  into  ^the  tieldsT  of  the 
Philistines,  and  burned  both  shocks  and  standing  corn  and 
vineyards  <(and>  olives.  6.  And  the  Philistines  said,  '  Who  hath 
done  this? '  And  they  said,  '  Samson,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Tim- 
nite ;  because  he  took  his  wife,  and  gave  her  to  his  companion.' 
Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  burned  her  and  her  father's 
<^ouse)>  with  fire.  7.  And  Samson  said  to  them,  '  If  ye  do  after 
this  manner,  surely  I  will  be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I 
will   cease.'     8.  And   he   smote   them  leg   upon  thigh  with  a 

took  torches^  etc.  Commentators  generally  have  noted  the  remark- 
able resemblance  of  the  action  here  ascribed  to  Samson  to  the  custom 
which  was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  festival  of  Ceres,  when  foxes 
with  burning  torches  attached  to  their  brushes  were  hunted  through 
the  Circus  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  679  ff.).  This  point  is  discussed  in  Addit. 
note,  pp.  393  f. 

5.  into  the  fields.  Reading  TiXW"!  with  Bu.,  in  place  of  %  ni)0p3 
•into  the  standing  com,'  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  plur.,  and  is 
not  very  suitable  before  the  following  statement  'and  burned  both 
shocks  and  standing  corn '  (njDp  sing.). 

and  vineyards  and  olives.  Reading  n"'T1  D"I3"1V1  ^'^^  ffi,  U,  in 
place  of  |§  nn  DlS'nyi  (rendered  by  R.V.  'and  also  the  olive- 
yards';  as  though  D*13 — elsewhere  always  vineyard — here  meant 
'yard'  or  'plantation'  of  olives).  Vineyards  and  olives  are  thus 
coupled  in  Ex.  23"  E,  Deut.  6",  28  ^s-^".  Josh.  24 1^  E,  i  Sam,  8", 
2  Kgs.  52",  Neh.  5",  925.  ^P,  %  nn-iyi  n")3""iyi..  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  with  Mo.,  that  the  words  '  are  probably  an  addition 
by  a  later  hand,  exaggerating  the  mischief.' 

6.  and  her  father's  house.  Reading  ^'•^^{  n^3"nxi  with  many 
MSS.  of  ?^,  ffi^S  S^  Si\  Mo.,  Bu.,  etc.'(cf  ch.  141^)',  in  place  of 
rTiiN'ONI  '  and  her  father.' 

7.  surely  I  will  be  avenged  of  you.  Heb.  D33  *rip[?3"DN  *3. 
The  particles  DX  ^3  are  closely  connected,  with  a  strong  assevera- 
tive  force,  and  ^riDpJ  is  a  Perfect  of  certitude :  cf.  the  precisely  similar 
construction  in  2  Kgs.  5^  {note  on  constniction  in  NHTK.\  Jer.  51 1*. 
DX  ''3  is  so  used,  followed  by  the  hnperfect,  in  i  Sam.  26  ^^  {note  in 
NHTS.\  2  Sam.  15  21  Kt. ;  cf  also  i  Sam.  21 6,  Ru.  3  "  Kt. 

8.  leg  upon  thigh.     Heb.  so^  denotes  the  leg  generally,  or  specifi- 

2  A 
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great  slaughter,  and  went  down,  and  abode  in  a  cleft  of  the  crag 
'Etam. 

9.  Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  encamped  in  Judah,  and 

cally  the  shank  from  the  knee  downwards,  as  distinct  from  the  thigh  ; 
while  ydrekh  is  used  of  the  thigh^  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  from  the  hip  down  to  the  knee  (cf.  Ar.  ivarik  '  hip '  or 
'buttock').  The  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  difficult  expression 
sok  'al  yarckh  is  that  it  is  a  wrestler's  term,  akin  to  the  English  cross- 
buttock,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  xxx.  (1808), 
247  A  : — '  A  cross-buttock  in  pugilism  is,  when  the  party,  advancing 
his  right  leg  and  thigh,  closes  with  his  antagonist,  and  catching  him 
with  his  right  arm,  or  giving  a  round  blow,  throws  him  over  his  right 
hip,  upon  his  head.'     Cf  D'Urfey,  Collin's  Walk  (1690),  ii.  p.  74  : — 

'  When  th'  hardy  Major,  skill'd  in  Wars, 
To  make  quick  end  of  fight  prepares, 
By  strength  o'er  buttock  cross  to  hawl  him, 
And  with  a  trip  i'  th'  Inturn  maul  him.' 

Castle  {Lexicon  heptaglotton,  3716)  and  Le  Clerc  connected  the 
phrase  with  wrestling ;  but  supposed  that  the  leg  {sok)  of  the  victor 
was  impacted  against  the  thigh  {'al  yarckh)  of  the  vanquished.  To 
Smythe  Palmer  (p.  225)  belongs  the  credit  of  connecting  the  phrase 
with  a  cross-buttock,  in  view  of  the  cylinder-seals  in  which  Gilgames 
is  figured  as  wrestling  with  an  antagonist,  and  throwing  him  across 
his  own  thigh  (cf  Plate  li.,  fig.  5). 

The  Versions  were  evidently  puzzled  by  the  phrase,  ffi  renders 
literally   Kvrjfirjv   eVi   ^rjpov  ;    1'  'ita  ut  stupentes  suram  femori  im- 

ponerent' ;  S''  ^(tL\_».kX  JSDjAO  ^001 1  O  •  ^i:D  ' from  their  legs 

even  to  their  loins'  ;  E  PX?3"I  DV  pK'IQ  'horsemen  with  footmen.'* 
Other  attempted  explanations — such  as  those  of  Kimchi,  '  shank  over 
thigh,'  as  they  fell  in  precipitate  flight  (or,  as  we  might  say,  '  heels 
over  head '),  and  Ges.,  Thes.,  '  in  frusta  eos  concidit  ita  ut  membra 
eorum,  crura  et  femora,  alia  super  aliis  disjecta  jacerent' — merely 
serve  to  illustrate  the  lengths  to  which  perverted  ingenuity  can  go. 

the  crag  'Rtam.  A  city  of  Judah  named  'Etam  is  mentioned  in 
2  Chr.  11^  as  built  by  Rehoboam  ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  name 
occurs,  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa',  favours  a  site  at  or  near  the 
modern  Urtas,  near  which  is  a  spring  called  'Ain  'Atan  :  SWP.  Mem. 

*  This  rendering  inverts  the  order  of  the  phrase,  sok  being  interpreted  of 
those  who  go  on  foot  (cf.  Ps.  147  '") ;  while  the  .sense  attributed  to  ydrekh  may 
be  gashered  from  the  Ar.  verb  waraka,  which  (according  to  Kaziniirski,  Diet. 
Ar.-Fran(ais)  may  mean  '  Appuyer  un  c6t6  du  corps  sur  le  dos  du  clieval  et 
voyager  ainsi. ' 
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spread  themselves  abroad  in  Lehi.  10.  And  the  men  of  Judah 
said,  'Why  have  ye  come  up  against  us?'  And  they  said,  'To 
bind  Samson  have  we  come  up,  to  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done 
to  us.'     II.  Then  three  thousand  men  from  Judah  went  down 

iii.  p.  43.  This,  however,  is  too  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
Samson's  exploits.  Schick,  ZDPV.  x.  (1887),  pp.  143  f,  and  Hanauer, 
PEF.  Qy.  St.^  1896,  pp.  162  ff,  have  plausibly  suggested  the  rock 
called  'Arak  Isma'in,  near  Hirbet  Marmita,  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
east-south-east  of  Sor'ah,  in  which  there  is  a  cave  which  exactly  suits 
the  description  of  our  narrative.  'The  cave  is  approached  by 
descending  through  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs 
overhanging  the  chasm  of  wady  Isma'in.  The  crack  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  allow  one  person  to  squeeze  through  at  a  time.  It  leads 
down  to  the  topmost  of  a  long  series  of  rudimentary  steps,  or  small 
artificial  foot-ledges,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  descending  to 
a  narrow  rock  terrace  running  along  the  front  of  the  cave,  and  between 
it  and  the  fragments  of  massive  wall  (belonging  to  an  ancient 
Christian  coenobium) ' :  Hanauer,  op.  cit.^  p.  163. 

g.  and  spread  fhefttselves  abroad.  Heb.  -Iti^tps'l  again  in  this  sense 
in  2  Sam.  5  ^^^-'. 

in  Lehi.  As  the  narrator  is  about  to  record  the  incident  from  which, 
according  to  his  tradition,  the  place  obtained  its  name  of  Lehi  'jaw- 
bone,' he  uses  the  name  here  and  in  v.^^  proleptically.  Probably  the 
name  was  originally  given  to  some  hill  or  ridge  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  jawbone.  Commentators  generally  compare  the 
Greek  "Ofov  yvaQoi — the  name  of  a  promontory  at  the  southern  end 
of  Laconia  ;  cf  Strabo,  vill.,  v.  i.  Schick  {ZDPV.  x.  pp.  152  {.) 
proposes  to  identify  Lehi  with  Hirbet  es-Siyyig,  a  hill  with  ruins 
a  little  south-west  of 'Arak  Isma'in.  Hirbet  es-Siyyag  means  'ruin  of 
the  goldsmiths'  ;  but  such  a  name  is  very  strange  in  this  locality,  and 
the  view  is  plausible  that  Siyyag  really  represents  the  Greek  tTiaya>v, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  Lehi  employed  by  'A.,  2.,  Jos.  {Ani.  v.  viii. 
8  {.),  and  by  &  in  7/z/."«. 

Lehi  is  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  23  "  (emended  text  *;  as  the 
scene  of  an  exploit  of  Shammah,  the  son  of  Agee,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  in  withstanding  and  smiting  a  large  number  of  Philistines 
single-handed.  On  the  suspicious  similarity  between  the  deeds  of 
Samson,  Shammah,  and  Shamgar,  cf.  p.  75. 

II.  ihree  thousand  men.  The  huge  numbers  here  and  in  z/.'^,  ch. 

*  Reading  '  Now  the  Philistines  were  gathered  together  rto  LehiT  (i.e.  n^H? 
for  the  very  obscur»  n*n?  of  fB,  after  %^  iivl  (TLa-^bva^.  This  emendation  is 
gf^nerally  accepted. 
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unto  the  cleft  of  the  crag  'Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  '  Knowest 
tliou  not  that  the  PhiUstines  are  ruUng  over  us?  What  then  is 
this  that  thou  hast  done  to  us?'  And  he  said  to  them,  'As 
they  did  to  me,  so  have  I  done  to  them.'  12.  And  they  said  to 
him,  'To  bind  thee  are  we  come  down,  to  deliver  thee  into 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines.'  And  Samson  said  to  them,  '  Swear 
to  me  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.'  13.  And  they 
spake  to  him,  saying,  'Nay,  but  we  will  bind  thee,  and  deliver 
thee  into  their  hand  ;  but  we  will  not  slay  thee.'  So  they  bound 
him  with  two  new  ropes,  and  brought  him  up  from  the  crag. 

14.  As  soon  as  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  Philistines  came  shout- 
ing to  meet  him  :  and  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  rushed  upon  him, 
and  the  ropes  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  like  flax  that  hath 
been  burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bonds  melted  from  off  his  hands. 

15.  And  he  found  a  fresh  jawbone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  it,  and  smote  therewith  a  thousand  men.  16. 
And  Samson  said, 

'  With  the  red  ass's  jawbone  '^1  have  reddened  them  right  red^ ; 
With  the  red  ass's  jawbone  I  have  smitten  a  thousand  men.' 

16  ""^  are  of  a  piece  with  the  marvellous  character  of  the  narrative  as 
a  whole. 

13.  N'xy^  but  we  will  bind  thee,  etc.  The  use  of  the  Infinitive 
Absolute  here — lit.  'binding  we  will  bind  thee  .  .  .  but  slaying  we 
will  not  slay  thee ' — is  intended  to  emphasize  what  they  7uill  do,  in 
distinction  from  what  they  will  not  do  ;  and  can  only  be  rightly 
reproduced  in  English  by  the  use  of  italics.  R.V.  'we  will  bind  thee 
fast,  etc.,'  is  erroneous  in  supposing  the  emphasis  to  be  on  the 
security  of  the  binding.  Cf.  the  similar  error  in  7/.*  {note  on  '  that 
thou  didst  hate  her'). 

14.  meited.  Heb.  •1D13»1^  a  graphic  description  of  the  powerlessness 
of  the  bonds  as  against  Samson's  strength. 

15.  a  fresh  Jawbone.  Heb.  n**ip  lit.  '  moist,' explains  how  the  jaw- 
bone was  suitable  for  use  as  a  weapon.  Had  it  been  old  and  dry  it 
would  have  been  too  brittle. 

16.  with  the  red  ass's  Jawbone,  etc.     A  4-beat  distich  : — 

Bil^hi  halfmor  hamor  himmartim 
Bil^hi    haJfmdr    hikkhhi   'eleph-is. 

We  vocalize  the  first  stichos  DTnon  '^lOn  "I'lOnn  ^1^2.  There 
is  a  play  upon  the  word  for  ass  {/fnt6r\  which  means  lit.  the  reddish- 
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coloured  animal,  and  the  verb  {hainar ;  in  Pi'el,  himmer)  applied  to  the 
slaughtered  Philistines,  which  is  explained  from  Ar.  hamara,  properly 
'to  be  or  to  make  red,'  used  e.g.  of  skinning  a  sheep  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  red,  and  in  Conj.  II.  (the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  Pi'el)  of 
^'^/■«^  a  thing  red  {so  Lane).  Cf.  the  use  of  the  P'^'al'al  in  Heb.  in 
Job.  16^^,  'my  face  is  reddened  {Jfmarnfrfi)  from  weeping.'  The 
pun  is  suggested  to  Samson  by  the  appearance  of  the  blood-stained 
corpses.*  As  an  alternative  possibility,  we  might  vocalize  as  Kal 
DTllDn    and  regard  the  verb  hamar  as  a  denominative  from  Jfmdr, 

with  the  meaning  'treat  as  an  ass'  (in  this  case,  by  belabouring 
them),  a  sense  which  is  also  possessed  by  hamara  in  Ar.  Thus,  if  we 
were  justified  in  coining  (not  for  the  first  time  \)  a  verb  to  ass  in  this 
sense,  we  might  bring  out  the  word-play  by  rendering  : 

'With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  I  have  thoroughly  assed  them.' 

This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Levesque  {Revue  Biblique,  1900,  pp. 
89  ff),  who  reproduces  the  assonance  excellently  by  use  of  the  French 
rosse  —  a  sorry  jade  and  the  denominative  verb  rosser—to  beat  or 
belabour  violently^  properly,  to  treat  as  a  jade  (cf.  Littre,  Diet,  de 
la  long.  Franq.,  1761)  : — 

'Avec  une  machoire  de  rosse,  je  les  ai  bien  rosses.' 

So  also  La. 
iffl  DTnbn  I'lDH  is  rendered  by  A.V.,  R.V,  'heaps  upon  heaps,' 

A^ith  marg.  Heb.   'an  heap,  two  heaps'  (cf.  D^riJ^n")   Dill   ch.   5^*^), 

upon  the  assumption  that  lion  (though  identical  with  the  word  for 

'  ass '  preceding)  has  the  same  meaning  as  *ion  Hab.  3  1°  (text  very 

suspicious),  plur.  CIDH  Ex.  8  ^"  J  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  which  was 

probably  intended  by  the  vocalization,  ffi,  however,  treats  the  two 
words  as  Infin.  Absol.  and  Finite  verbs,  e^aXe/(^cov  f^TiXeiyj/a  avrovs  ; 
and  the  other  Versions  explain  DTlIDH  as  a  verbal  form  : — 5J  '  delevi 

eos,'  &  ^nm  1  Vn  A  .  »  n    jA  .  «  n^  '  I  have  heaped  some  of  them  in 

heaps,'  2r  P"lin  pjJT'Di,  '  I  have  cast  them  in  heaps.' 

The  view  that  we  should  read  Infin.  Absol.  Kal,  coupled  with  a 
Finite  verb,  either  Kal  or  Pi'el,  is  adopted  by  most  moderns  ;  but 
very  various   meanings  are  assigned  to  the  verb.     J.  D.  Michaelis 

*  This  explanation  occurred  to  the  present  editor,  and  was  adopted  by  him  as 
given  above,  before  he  noticed  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Zenner,  Zeitschr. 
fiir  kath.  TheoL,  1888,  p.  257,  quoted  and  followed  by  Cheyne,  EB.  2340. 

X  The  verb  to  ass,  in  the  sense  '  to  call  an  ass,'  is  quoted  by  the  New  English 
Dictionary  from  G.  Harney,  Pierces  Supererogation  (1592),  57: — 'He  .  .  . 
bourdeth,  girdeth,  asseth  the  excellentest  writers  of  whaisoever  note  that  tickle 
not  his  wanton  sense' 
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17.  And  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  he  cast  away  the 
jawbone  out  of  his  hand  ;  so  that  place  was  called  Ramath- 
lehi.  18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  unto  Yahweh, 
and  said,  '  T/iou  hast  given  this  great  victory  by  the  hand  of  thy 
servant ;  and  now,  I  must  die  of  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand 
of  the  uncircumcised.'  19.  Then  God  clave  the  Mortar  that 
is  in  Lehi,  and  there  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had 
drunk,  his  spirit  returned,  and  he  revived :  wherefore  its  name 

(quoted  by  Ros.)  connected  the  ffi-  rendering  with  Ar.  hamara  in  the 
sense  to  skin  or  shave^  and  this  explanation  is  adopted  by  Doom, 
(followed  by  Bu.  doubtfully,  No.,  Kit),  'I  have  thoroughly  flayed  o? 
shaved  them.'  Mo.  (followed  by  Bu.  doubtfully,  Cooke),  '  I  have 
heaped  them  up  in  heaps' — "lOn  'perhaps  a  casual  denominative, 
invented  for  the  paronomasia'  ;  cf.  5^.  It  is  a  defect  in  these  and 
other  explanations,  as  compared  with  those  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  note,  that  the  play  upon  /z"W(V  '  ass '  is  one  of  sound 
merely,  apart  from  any  connexion  in  meaning. 

17.  Ramath-lehi.     Here  Rdmath  is  explained  by  'T]^B'>1  'be  cast 

away,'  as  though  derived  from  rdma  'to  cast  or  throw' — the  name  being 
taken  to  mean  '  the  throwing  of  the  jawbone.'  With  such  a  derivation 
we  should  expect  the  form  to  be  vocalized  R'niath.  Rdtnath  should 
be  derived  from  the  root  riim  '  to  be  high ' ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  name  really  means  '  the  height  of  Lehi ';  cf.  the  proper 
names  nO"l  or  noin   'the  height,'    nsVOH   n»"l   'the  height  of  the 

TT  TTT  •.•:■-  -T 

outlook-point,'  etc.  The  story  is  based  upon  an  unphilological  inter- 
pretation of  the  name. 

19.  Then  God  clave,  etc.  The  story  probably  embodies  a  trace  of 
solar  mythology  :  cf.  Addit.  note.,  p.  406. 

the  Mortar.  Heb.  y^aw-waM/t'/— doubtless  a  circular  depression  in 
the  rock  or  soil,  of  the  appearance  of  a  mortar,  from  the  side  of  which 
the  spring  issued.  There  was  a  place  called  'the  Mortar'  at  Jeru- 
salem :  Zeph.  I  ". 

that  is  in  Lehi.  Lehi  is  here,  of  course,  the  place.,  as  is  proved 
by  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  verse  that  the  spring  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  narrator's  own  day.  The  rendering  of  U,  S^,  A.V.,  R.V, 
marg.  suggests  that  the  spring  issued  from  a  '  hollow  place '  in  the 
dLfiiyxaXjazvbone. 

his  spirit  returned.  Heb.  inn  2B>ri1,  So  exactly  in  1  Sam.  30" 
of  the  return  of  animation  ajid  vigour  after  faintncss.  Heb.  ruah  is 
the  essential  principle  of  life,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  body 
results  in  death  (cf  Ps.  104  2"). 

he  revived.     Lit.  '  he  lived.' 
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was  called  '^n-hak-kore,  which  is  in  Lehi,  unto  this  day. 
20.  R^'  And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
twenty  years. 

16.   I.  J*  And  Samson  went  to  Gaza,  and  saw  there  a  harlot, 

' En-hak-kore.  The  name  means  '  the  spring  of  the  caller,'  and  is 
explained  by  the  narrator  as  referring  to  Samson  ;  cf.  the  statement 
of  V.  *^  '  and  he  called  {way-yikra)  unto  Yahweh.'  Hak-kore^  how- 
ever, is  the  Heb.  term  for  the  partridge  in  i  Sam.  26  2'^,  Jer.  17^', 
referring  to  its  call-note,  which  is  a  familiar  sound  in  the  hill-country 
of  Palestine  ;  and  modern  commentators  (following  J.  D.  Michaelis) 
consider  that  the  name  of  the  spring  was  the  Partridge-springe  and 
that  the  explanation  given  by  the  narrator,  like  that  of  Ramath-lehi, 
represents  a  later  adaptation  of  the  meaning.  It  is  tempting  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  hak-kore  really  here  refers  to  a  bird,  '  the  caller '  may  in 
this  case  be,  not  the  partridge,  but  its  near  relative  the  quail  (else- 
where called  s°ldw\  which  is  likewise  distinguished  by  a  very  clear 
and  resonant  call-note.*  Bochart  {Hierozoicon,  ii.  p.  99)  quotes  from 
Athenaeus  (ix.  47)  the  myth  that  Herakles,  when  slain  by  Typhon, 
was  restored  to  life  by  smelling  a  quail — whence  arose  the  proverb 
among  the  Greeks, 

"OpTV^  ((raxTfv  'UpaK^rjv  tov  Kaprepop. 

According  to  Eudoxus  (Athenaeus,  /oc.  cit.\  the  Phoenicians  annually 
sacrificed  a  quail  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Herakles 
in  the  month  Peritius  (Feb.-Mar.),  at  the  season  when  the  quail 
returns  to  Palestine  in  great  numbers  (cf  Robertson  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites^  p.  449) — a  ceremony  which  is  almost  certainly  to  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  solar  myth  :  cf  Addit.  note,  p.  406. 
If  the  quail  was  thus  sacred  to  Herakles-Melkart,  the  possibility  is 
opened  that  the  bird  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  story  which 
related  the  revival  of  Samson's  vital  powers  (inil  ^KTII) ;  though,  if 
this  was  so,  the  original  connexion  was  so  remote  from  {or  so 
explained  away  by)  the  narrator  that  'the  caller'  became,  not  the 
bird,  but  the  hero  himself 

20.  And  he  judged,  etc.  On  this  notice  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Samson-narrative  in  K^^'s  book,  cf  p.  338. 

16.   I.  Gaza.     Heb.  njy.     The  English  form  of  the  name  is  from 

<&  Ta(,a,  in  which  fhe  r  reproduces  the  harder  form  of  V — a  consonant 
which,    when    Heb.    was    a    spoken    language,    must    have    repre- 

*  Cf.  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  232:— 'A  few  remain  there  [in  Palestine] 
throughout  the  winter,  but  their  numbers  are  suddenly  reinforced  at  the  end  of 
March,  when  every  patch  of  grass  resounds  with  their  well-known  peculiar 
call-note. ' 
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and  went  in  unto  her.  2.  <(And  it  was  told)-  to  the  Gazathites, 
saying,  '  Samson  hath  come  hither.'  And  they  came  round  about, 
and  laid  wait  for  him  all  ^day^  in  the  gate  of  the  city ;  and  they 
kept  quiet  all  night,  saying,  '  when  the  morning  dawns  we  will 

sented  two  distinct  sounds,  akin  respectively  to    _   and  ^  in   Ar. : 

of.  G-K.  §  6  (?.  The  modern  Ar.  name  is  Gazzeh  (identical  with  the 
Heb.  form) ;  and  the  city,  which  in  ancient  times  was  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  trade-centre  on  the  caravan-routes  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  still  possesses  a  considerable  population  :  cf  Smith,  HG.  pp. 
181  ff.     Gaza  is  some  thirty-six  miles  south-east  of  Sor'ah. 

2.  And  it  was  told.  Supplying  15>1  with  Cr°  koX  dvijyyeXrj,  ffi^^  koI 
aTTrjyyeXT],  &^  ;iDjZ]o,  ^T  ninDN,  anid  all  moderns.  U  reads,  'quod 
cum  audissent  Philisthiim.'     |§  is  untranslatable  without  a  verb. 

all  day.    Reading  DVirisS  with  Kit.,  in  place  of  n^'»^n"^3  'all  night,' 

-        T  T :  -  -        T 

erroneously  copied  from  the  latter  half  of  the  verse.  The  point  of 
the  statement  'and  they  kept  quiet  all  night,  saying,  etc.,'  must  be 
that  during  the  night  they  were  off  their  guard,  relying  upon  the 
supposition  that,  so  long  as  the  city-gates  were  closed^  Samson  could 
not  escape.  It  was  thus — as  they  imagined — unnecessary  for  them 
to  be  back  at  their  post  till  dawn  ;  but  Samson  baffled  them  by 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  removing  the  gates.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  not  all  night  that  they  laid  wait  for  him  in  the 
gate  of  the  city ;  but  so  much  of  the  preceding  day  during  which, 
after  Samson's  arrival,  the  gates  remained  open,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  guard  them.  We  may  safely  rule  out  any  such  explanation  of  |§ 
as  that  they  kept  watch  all  night,  but  fell  asleep  at  their  post  (un- 
awakened  even  by  the  noise  of  the  tearing  up  of  the  gates  !),  or  that 
Samson  overawed  or  otherwise  quelled  their  attack — since  such 
details,  had  they  been  presupposed,  would  certainly  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative.  Stu.  (who  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the 
explanation  above  adopted)  simply  omits  the  first  ri?vn  ?3  ;  and  is 
followed  by  Sta.,  Doom.,  La.  Mo.  conjectures  that  the  whole 
sentence,  'and  they  came  round  about  .  .  .  gate  of  the  city,'  is  a 
later  addition  '  intended  to  make  Samson's  escape  the  more  wonder- 
ful by  exaggerating  the  precautions  which  the  Philistines  took  to 
prevent  it.'     So  No. 

When  the  jnorning  dawns.  Heb.  "ipan  I'lN'iy  may  perhaps  mean 
'Till  the  morning  dawns' :  with  ellipse  of  'Wait,'  which  is  supplied 
in  translation  by  (G''''  "Ewr  (fyaros  irpai  fieivufxtv.  Cf  note  on  'at 
morning,'  ch.  6^'.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mo.  {SB07\)  in 
supplying  nsnj  (cf  2  Kgs.  7^). 
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slay  him.'  3.  And  Sanlson  lay  until  midnight,  and  arose  at  mid- 
night, and  laid  hold  of  the  doors  of  the  city-gate,  and  the  two 
posts,  and  plucked  them  up  together  with  the  bar,  and  put  them 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  is  in  front  of  Hebron. 

4.  Now  afterwards  h  e  loved  a  woman  in  the  wady  of  Sorek, 
whose  name  was  Deljlah.  5.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  '  Beguile  him,  and  see 
by  what  means  his  strength  is  great,  and  by  what  means  we  may 

3.  and  laid  hold,  etc.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  probable  construc- 
tion of  the  gates  given  by  Mo.  The  bar  let  into  the  two  posts,  and 
stretching  across  the  gates,  would  keep  the  latter  firmly  locked  in 
position,  and  ena'ole  Samson  to  carry  off  the  whole,  when  plucked 
up,  ' in  one  piece.' 

in  front  of  Hebron     I.e.   to  the  east  of  it — the  sense  which  is 

always  possessed  by  ""JS'^y    except  when   following  the  verb  f)pK'3 

('look  out  owr') ;  cf.  the  instances  collected  by  Mo.  and  by  BDB. 
p.  818  A  The  distance  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  is  some  thirty-eight 
miles  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  detail  to  the  narrator.  The  connexion  of 
Samson  with  a  point  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
exploits  is  obscure,  unless  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  a  solar  motif'. 
cf.  Addit.  note,  pp.  406  f. 

4.  the  Ti'ddy  oj  Sorek.  The  modern  wady  es-Sarar  on  the 
northern  edge  of  which  Sor'ah  is  situated  (cf  note  on  ch.  13^).  The 
name  Sorek  (which  is  the  name  of  a  choice  kind  of  grape-vine)  is 
preserved  in  yirbet  Surik,*  two  miles  west  of  Sor'ah. 

Delilah.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  woman  was  a  Philistine,  or 
an  Israelite  in  the  pay  of  the  Philistines,  though  the  general  trend 
of  Samson's  incHnations  favours  the  former  supposition.  Her  name 
is  Semitic  in  form  ;  but  this  affords  no  indication  as  to  her  nation- 
ality, since  Semitic  names  appear  to  have  been  largely  used  among 
the  Philistines  (cf  Sidka,  Silbel,  etc.).  On  the  probable  meaning  of 
the  name,  and  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  mythological  element 
in  the  story,  cf  p.  407. 

5.  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.     Cf.  note  on  ch.  3''. 

by  what  tneans  his  strength  is  great.  Heb.  VnJ  inb  n?33, 
A. v.,  R.V.  render  'wherein  his  great  strength  lieth,'  with  ffi,  F;  but 

*  The  law  which  governs  the  interchange  of  sibilants  in  Hcb.  and  Ar.  would 
lead  us  to  expect  Sflrik.  The  use  of  .f  in  the  Ar.  form  is  perhaps  an  indication 
that  the  later  Heb.  pronunciation  of  the  name  substituted  D  for  jj'  (tlie  two  con- 
sonants are  often  interchanged  in  Heb.). 
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rjelLr-,,'"  r'  '"u^  '•"'  ^^  «  reduce  him  ;  and  we 
ourselves  will  each  gu-e  thee  eleven^^^^^  ^^ekels  of  silver.' 

6.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson  '  P;       „        . "      u  ^ 

th.r  of.^     .u  ■  oaiuauii,    r,   ^  Y[  me  by  what  means 

thy  strength  is  great,  and  by  what  m    u  ,  u    Ur.  r,A 

cr^  oc  f^  ^         .1       ,  :  thou  mayest  be  bound 

Id  1      r  l-^"^  ''"^^-id  unto  her,  'If  they 

bind  me  with  seven  fresh  bowstrings  ^  ^ave  not  been  dried, 

such  a  rendering  would  only  be  legitimat..-^^^^  ^,,,  ^.^d.*   ^Sli 

Ztlt^":^  Definite  Article  can  only  be  pre.;/   .3^  ^^at  means' 
suggests  the  supposition  that  h  s  strene-th  de^  j 
charm  (so  Le  Clerc,  Mo.,  etc.).  ^         ''^  "P°"  '°"^'  ™"^^' 

/.  r.^«..  ^/^..  /...  to  reduce  or  overcomi3  strength;  Heb. 
ini])y|?.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  rathei.nAV  RV  ievi 
Cf.n^lV!^i  '''"^-  '''  ^""^b^^h'"^"  Mo.,  Lto  torment  him.' 

w:7/  each  give  thee.  '  Each '  prob.ibly  refers  to  ti^,;,  lords  of  the 
pnncipal  Philistine  cities.     Cf.  ch.  3  \ 

Jl''''"j''"^'f'^'^^'^^^^/  ^i^^er.  Why  this  partic  sum  is  fixed, 
rather  than  what  we  should  term  a  roimd  sum,  (not  be  said 
Commentators  display  a  singular  unanimity  in  repeat.  Reuss'  sug- 
gestion that  the  meaning  is  a  full  thousand,  or  ov^a  thousand. 
It  this  IS  so,  we  can  only  say  that  they  allowed  a  substtial  margin. 
The  sum  mentioned  in  ch.  17  2  happens  to  be  the  same 

,  Jz?^"''^^"^  °^  ^^^  "^''-  ^'^^^"^  ^^^^^''  ^^  calculated  ■  Kennedy 
{DB  111.  420  a)  was  about  2s.  gd. ;  so  the  sum  prom.d  by  each 
of  the  prmces  would  have  amounted  to  something  like  151  in  our 
money.  Money  at  this  period  was  not  coined  ;  but  the  lue  of  the 
metal  was  determined  by  weight.  The  verb  sdkario  wgh '  (from 
which  the  subs,  shekel  is  derived)  is  commonly  ei>loyed  in 
descriptions  of  money-transactions:  cf.  Gen  2^i6p  1  -,-7  le  v 
I  Kgs.  20  33,  al.  J        >     ^    -2     £,, 

7.  seven  fresh  bowstrings.  For  Ileb.  yMer  in  this  sense,  f.  Ps  1 1 2 
and  the  usage  of  the  Ar.  watar,  Syr. yathr&.  The  bowstrinj;  were,  no 
doubt,  of  twisted  gut  which  was  still  fnoist  {the  lit.  meaning  of  n^nh), 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  fray  or  break.  The  renderin  of  A^v' 
R.V.  text  'green  withs  (withes) '-cf.  Jos.  /cX^juacrtv  .  .  .  6^ni\ov-xs 
improbable  m  itself  and  without  support  in  usage.  The  nunber  seven 
was  probably  considered  to  have  a  magical  virtue. 

*  Maurer(^/«rfRo..) cites  -|nN  DS^HN  'your  other  brother.'Gen.  43",  as 
an  instance  of  an  adj.  without  the  Article'qualifyin.t:  a  subs,  maie  definite  by  a 
pronominal  suffix.  This  single  instance,  however  (which  may  W  due  to  textual 
corruption)  does  not  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  usatje  in  the  present 
passage. 
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then  shall  I  become  weak,  and  shall  be  like  any  other  man.' 
8.  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven 
fresh  bowstrings  which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him 
with  them.  9.  Now  she  had  liers-in-wait  abiding  in  the  inner 
chamber.  And  she  said  unto  him,  '  The  Philistines  are  upon 
thee,  Samson  ! '  And  he  snapped  the  bowstrings  just  as  a 
strand  of  tow  is  snapped  when  it  feeleth  fire.  So  his  strength 
was  not  known.  10.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  '  Behold, 
thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me  lies  :  now,  prithee,  tell  me 
by  what  means  thou  mayest  be  bound.'  11.  And  he  said  unto 
her,  '  If  they  only  bind  me  with  new  ropes  wherewith  no  work 
hath  been  done,  then  shall  I  become  weak,  and  shall  be  like  any 
other  man.'  12.  So  Delilah  took  new  ropes,  and  bound  him 
with  them,  and  said  unto  him,  '  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee, 
Samson ! '  Now  the  liers-in-wait  were  abiding  in  the  inner 
chamber.  And  he  snapped  them  from  off  his  arms  like  a 
thread.  13.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  'Hitherto  thou 
hast  deceived  me,  and  told  me  lies  :  tell  me  by  what  means  thou 
mayest  be  bound.'  And  he  said  unto  her,  '  If  thou  weave  the 
seven  locks  of  my  head  along  with  the  web,  <^and  beat  up  with 

like  any  other  man.     Heb.  DIXH   ^^i<^    lit.  'like  one  of  mankind.' 

9.  The  Philistines^  etc.  The  alarm  is  given,  not  to  call  out  the 
ambush,  but  to  test  the  success  of  the  experiment.  When  this 
proves  a  failure,  the  Phihstines  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  remain 
in  hiding,  so  that  Samson  is  unaware  of  their  presence,  and  thinks 
that  Delilah  is  merely  playing  with  him  in  order  to  gratify  her  own 
curiosity. 

when  it  feeleth  the  fire.  Lit.  'when  it  smelleth  the  fire,'  i.e.  without 
actual  contact.     For  the  simile,  cf  ch.  i  $  '■*'^. 

II.  with  new  ropes.     Cf.  ch.  15^^. 

13.  the  seven  locks.,  etc.  The  precise  sense  in  which  Heb.  mahl^phdth 
is  used — whether  of  natural  curls  ox  plaits — is  uncertain,  the  etymology 
of  the  word  being  obscure.*     ffi  aeipas  or  ^oa-rpvxovs,  57  '  crines,'  &  ^ 

w.aiaii)pl.  'plaits,'  ^  n^lJ  id.  We  are  reminded  of  the  way  in 
which  Gilgames  is  represented  on  seal-cylinders,  with  hair  divided 
into  curling  locks  ;  though  these  are  always  six  in  number  (not  seven, 
as  stated  by  Jeremias,  Cooke,  and  Smythe  Palmer),  three  falling  on 

*  The  explanation  given  by  BDB.  for  the  sense  'plaits'  'so  called  from  inter- 
twining, passing  throtigh  each  other,  of  the  strands,'  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
verb  halaph,  which  commonly  means  '  to  pass  on  or  away,'  seems  in  two  passages 
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the  pin,  then  shall  I  become  weak,  and  shall  be  like  any  other 
man.  14.  So,  when  he  slept,  Delilah  took  the  seven  locks  of 
his  head,  and  wove  them  along  with  the  web,^  and  beat  up  with 
the  pin,  and  said  unto  him,   'The   Philistines  are  upon  thee, 

each  side  of  his  face  :  cf.  Plate  ll.,  figs.  3,  4,  5  ;  Plate  ill.,  figs,  i,  2. 
On  the  probable  solar  significance  of  this  characteristic,  cf.  Addit. 
note^  p.  404. 

13,  14.  and  beat  up  .  .  .  the  web.     Adding   ''n''^ni   ^^l*3  riypni 

niQ^'nip  WTiN  rhh^_    r\^T\\  na^a  ^■I"'.1     :  DiNn  nnxs  '•n'-^rii 

naDDiTDS?  JIKPII  itJ>t<^.      The  words  are  necessary  to  complete  both 

Samson's  directions  and  also  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  Delilah 
exactly  carried  them  out :  cf.  the  correspondence  between  his  words 
and  her  actions  in  vv?-'^,  "-i^,  "''•^^.  They  have  fallen  out  of  |^ 
through  homoeoteleuton ;  the  scribe's  eye  passing  from  the  first 
occurrence  of  D^DDn  Dy  'along  with  the  web'  to  the  second.  The 
missing  words  occur,  with  variations,  in  MSS.  of  ffi,  and  in  IL'',  Si^. 
We  follow  the  reading  of  ffi'*,  according  to  which  ■j/^/.'^bHaa  j-yj^  ^Q^ 
(lirev  -rrpos  avrrjv,  'Edi/  v(f)dvr]i  rai  enra  aeipas  rrjs  Ke(f)aXi]s  /xov  (tvv  rca 
didafjLaTi.  Kal  evKpovarjs  rw  Traa-craka  ets  top  toIx"^',  koi  fcrofiai  o)?  eij  twv 

to  have  the  sense  '  to  pass  through  (cf.  ch.  c^'^^noU);  but  the  connexion  in  idea  which 
is  here  assumed  appears  somewhat  uncertain  (unless — as  privately  suggested  by 
Prof.  Margoliouth — we  may  justify  such  a  transition  in  meaning  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Ar.  root  marra,  '  to  pass  by  or  beyond,  pass  along,'  from  which  are  derived 
marir  '  a  rope  that  is  slender  and  long,  and  strongly  twisted,'  'amarru  '  more  or 
most  tightly  twisted ' — an  elative  form).  The  comparison  of  Ges.,  T/ies. ,  with  Ar. 
lialif,  'contortus,  convolutus,'  is  derived  from  Golius  ;  but  this  meaning  is  not 
given  by  modern  Ar.  lexicons.  There  is  an  Ar.  word  (lalif  which  means  '  a 
woman  who  lets  her  hair  fall  down  her  back  behind  '  (Ar.  (lalafa  meaning  '  to 
come  after,  succeed'  temporally,  and  also  'to  come  behind  or  at  the  bick' 
locally) ;  and  half  denotes  '  the  location  or  quarter  which  is  behind '  (Lane),  and 
is  used  e.g.  of  joining  the  hands  behind  the  back  (Dozy).  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  mah'^ldphoth  may  properly  denote  locks  which  fall  <:'own  the  back. 
Cf.  the  description  given  of  GilgameS  when,  afier  his  conquest  of  Humbaba,  he 
washed  and  polished  his  arms,  put  on  fine  raiment,  and  '  caused  his  long  hair  to 
fall  down  upon  his  back'  (unassik  kimmatsu  eli  ;sirisu\  Tab.  VI.,  1.  2.  The 
passage  is  one  which  unmistakeably  embodies  a  solar  motif:  cf.  Addit.  note, 
pp.  396  f. ).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  maMdphd  is,  in  form,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
Bab.  nafj-laptu,  whicli  denotes  something  which  covers  or  clothes.  Possibly  the  word 
may  have  existed  in  Heb.  in  the  sense  of  trapping  or  adornment,  and  may  have 
been  applied  to  a  curl.  More  probable,  however,  than  any  of  these  suggestions 
is  connexion  with  Heb.  hdlaph  in  the  sense  to  sprout :  cf.  Ps.  90 '•■^  (K.al),  Job  14'' 
(Hi|5h'n)— a  meaning  which,  though  explained  by  BDB.  as  derived  from  the  idea 
to  shew  newness,  is  rallier  to  be  associated  with  Bab.  elepu,  to  sprout,  applied  to  a 
tree  (/a  isi),  or  to  be  long.  ^K'N")  niDPriD  would  then  properly  denote  '  the 
sproutings  (long  tresses)  of  my  head  ' :  cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  flDV  '  to  sprout ' 
in  v.*2  of  the  fresh  growth  of  the  hero's  hair  after  it  had  been  cut  off. 
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avdpa>noiv  dcrdfVTji.  koL  eyeVero  ev  tw  KOifiaaOai  avTov  kol  e\aj3fv  AaXeiba 
Tas  fTTTo,  (Tftpas  rrjs  KfCJiaXTJs  avTov  Ka\  v(pav€v  ev  rw  Suia-fiari  ktX,  Here 
eh  Tov  Toixov  appears  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss,  due  to  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  ofiri''2  nypni  (see  below) ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  passage  presupposes  a  clear  and  self-consistent  original.*  So.  Mo. 
The  text  of  ffit'^''  ofifers  a  conflation  between  that  of  ffi"  and  a  variant  text 
which  is  preserved  most  nearly  in  the  group  of  MSS.  cited  by  Mo.  as 
ffi^'P  (cf.  SBOT.).  In  this  latter  text  the  most  noteworthy  variation 
is  in  the  commencement  of  z/.'*,  koi  eKoipia-fv  avrbv  AaXtSa,  koX 
KQTfKpovafv  kt\.     Hence  Bu.  reads  'i)  J'lXril  -irii^^ni  (cf.  v.^^). 

The  precise  nature  of  the  test  which  is  thus  described  has  been 
elucidated  by  Mo.  {Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society^ 
1889,  pp.  clxxvi  ff.  ;  cf.  also  Comm.  and  SBOT.  So,  previously, 
Braun,  De  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebraeorum.,  Amstel.,  1698,  p.  252, 
who  is  followed  by  Stu.).  Mo.  seems,  however,  to  be  incorrect  in 
assuming  that  the  loom  was  of  the  upright  kind  :  cf.  Kennedy,  article 
'Weaving'  in  EB.,  who  points  out  that,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
representations,  which  are  given  by  him  (col.  5279),  and  by  Mo., 
SBOT.  Eng.  trans..,  p.  86,  the  looms  are  really  horizontal ;  though 
absence  of  perspective  makes  them  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  upright. 
We  should  probably  picture  a  horizontal  loom  of  the  simplest  sort,  in 
which  two  pairs  of  posts  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  hold  the  yarn- 
beam  and  the  cloth-beam  respectively.  A  piece  of  unfinished  stuft 
(the  tnassckheth  'web')  is  standing  in  the  loom  ;  and  Delilah,  having 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  get  Samson  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  her  knees 
beside  the  loom,  weaves  his  long  hair  into  the  warp  with  her  fingers, 
and  beats  it  up  tightly  into  the  web  by  means  of  the  ydthedh,  i.e.  the 
'pin'  or  'batten'  (a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  a  thin  edge),  so  that  his 
hair  actually  becomes  part  of  the  finished  material. |     When  aroused 

*  1  usee's  is  adopted  as  the  original  of  kv  to;  Koifj-acxOai  avrbv  because  SSK^i 
properly  'to  lie  down  to  rest,'  is  regularly  rendered  by  Koi/xav  in  (S  (151  cases 
cited  in  Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance) ;  whereas  only  one  passage  (Isa.  527) 
is  cited  in  which  'i^'i  is  so  rendered. 

X  Cf.  the  description  of  a  modern  Bedawin  loom  given  by  Palmer  [Desert  of  the 
Rxndus,  i.  p.  125),  who,  in  referring  to  his  visits  paid  to  Bedawin  encamp- 
ments, tells  us  that  '  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  noticed  an  old  woman  weaving 
at  the  tent  door.  Her  loom  was  a  primitive  one,  consisting  only  of  a  few  upright 
sticks  upon  which  the  threads  were  stretched  :  the  transverse  threads  were  inserted 
laboriously  by  the  fingers,  without  the  assistance  of  a  shuttle,  and  the  whole  fabric 
was  pressed  close  together  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Beside  her  stood  a  younger 
female  spinning  goats'  hair  to  supply  the  old  lady  with  the  material  necessary  for 
her  task.'  So,  too,  Rob.  (BR.^  i.  169)  relates  that  'Just  before  setting  off 
[from'Akabah],  we  saw  in  one  corner  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  goats' 
hair  cloth  of  which  the  common  Arab  cloaks  are  made.  A  woman  had  laid  her 
warp  along  the  ground  for  the  length  of  several  yards,  and  sat  at  one  end  of  it 
under  a  small  sheJ,  with  a  curtain  before  her  to  ward  off  the  eyes  of  passers-by. 
She  wove  by  passing  the  woof  through  with  her  hand,  and  then  driving  it  up  with 
a  flat  piece  of  board  having  a  thin  edge.' 
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Samson  ! '  And  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  plucked  up  [  ] 
the  loom  and  the  web.  15.  And  she  said  unto  him,  'How 
canst  thou  say,  "I  love  thee,"  when  thy  heart  is  not  with  me? 
three  times  already  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  hast  not  told 
me  by  what  means  thy  strength  is  great.'      16.  And  when  she 

by  the  alarm,  Samson  leaps  up  ;  and,  as  he  raises  his  head,  he  pulls 
the  four  posts  of  the  loom  out  of  the  ground,  and  carries  off  web  and 
loom  together  attached  to  his  hair. 

The  fflr  addition  els  rov  rolxof,  noticed  above,  assumes  erroneously 
that  yathedh  (as  in  ch.  4''i-22,  526)  denotes  b.  peg  which  Delilah 
hammered  into  the  wall  ((cot  evKpovar^s  TqS  TraacraXm  ktX.,  koi  i'Trrj^ev 
TO)  Trao-o-aXo)  ktX.  ;  cf.  U  '  et  clavum  his  circumligatum  terrae  fixeris ') 
in  order  to  secure  the  web  ;  and  a  similar  error  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  insertion  of  niTTl  in  t/."*'  |^  (cf.  note).  That  j/dihedh, 
however,  can  be  used  in  other  senses  is  proved  by  Deut.  23  ^\  where 
it  denotes  an  implement  for  digging.  &^  renders  |JqJ,  i.e.  the  '  cross- 
beam '  of  the  loom  to  which  the  warp  is  attached  ;  so  ^T  |DDX  in  z/.''*^ 
but  in  •z/."-'^  Xn3D  'peg.'  The  meaning  of  Heb.  massekheth  'web,' 
from  ndsakh  '  to  weave '  (cf  Ar.  nasagd'},  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
usage  of  the  nearly  identical  form  massJkhd,  which  occurs  in  Isa.  25^ 
('the  web  that  is  woven  over  all  nations'),  30^  ('to  weave  a  web'), 
and  in  Isa.  28^°  in  the  sense  of  '(woven)  bed-spread.'  Kennedy 
{EB.  5282)  supposes  that  massekheth  and  massekhd  primarily  denote 
the  '  warp,'  and  then  by  metonymy  the  '  web,'  on  the  ground  that  the 
post-Bib.  Heb.  verb  hesekh  is  used  of  setting  the  warp  in  the  loom. 
This  view,  however,  is  opposed  by  the  relation  of  Heb.  ndsakh  to  Ar. 
nasa^a,  which  certainly  means  'to  interweave.' 

14.  the  loom.     iH  j-ixn   "ln^■^  is  intended  to  mean  'the  peg  of  the 

loom.'    iriTl  (which  is  condemned  as  an  insertion  by  the  anomalous 

use  of  the  Article  with  the  Construct  State)  must  have  been  originally 
a  marginal  addition  made  by  a  scribe  who,  taking  10''  in  ■z/."''  to  mean 
the  peg  with  which  DeHIah  fastened  the  web  to  the  wall  or  ground, 
desiderated  a  reference  to  Samson's  plucking  this  out  when  he  freed 
himself  As  we  have  seen,  however  (preceding  note)  ID''  has  quite 
a  different  meaning,  and  it  was  the  loom  itself  which  Samson 
pulled  up. 

15.  How  canst  thou  say,  etc.     Cf.  ch.  14*^. 

when  thy  heart,  etc.  Mo.  brings  out  the  sense  by  rendering,  some- 
what paraphrastically,  'seeing  that  thou  dost  not  confide  in  me.' 
'Heart,'  as  he  points  out,  is  used  not  of  the  ajj'ections,  but  of  'the 
inner  man  with  its  secret  thoughts.'  Cf.  v.^\  'he  told  her  all  his 
heart' 
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pressed  him  sore  with  her  words  continually,  and  urged  him,  his 
soul  was  impatient  unto  death.  17.  And  he  told  her  all  his 
heart,  and  said  to  her,  J^  No  razor  hath  come  up  upon  my  head, 
for  a  Nazirite  of  God  have  I  been  from  my  mother's  womb : 
J'  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  depart  from  me,  and  I 
shall  become  weak,  and  shall  be  like  all  other  men.'  18.  And 
when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and 
called  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying,  '  Come  up  this  once,  for 
he  hath  told  '^me^  all  his  heart.'  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
^came  up^  unto  her,  and  brought  up  the  money  in  their  hand. 

19.  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees,  and  called  for  a 
man,  and  '^he^  shaved  off  the  seven  locks  of  his  head ;  and  "^he^ 
began  "^10  be  reduced^,  and  his  strength   departed  from  him. 

20.  And  she  said,  '  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson  ! ' 
And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  '  I  will  go  out  as  at 

17.  nc  razor  .  .  .  womb.  As  to  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
passage  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  old  story  by  the 
author  of  ch.  13,  cf  pp.  337  f.  Its  excision  from  the  narrative  causes 
Samson's  answer  ('  If  I  be  shaven,  etc.')  to  commence  in  precisely  the 
same  form  as  in  vvJ-^^-^^. 

18.  hath  told  me.  Reading  if)  for  Kt.  TO,  with  K're^  many  MSS. 
of  1^,  and  all  Versions. 

came  up.  Reading  -lijy*!  the  regular  tense  form  in  narration,  with 
many  MSS.  of  ?§,  in  place  of  the  irregular  -vVI. 

19.  and  he  shaved  off.     Reading  npj^l.     %  Hpjri^  '  and  she  shaved 

off'  ;  but,  if  Delilah  did  this  herself,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  man 
should  have  been  needed. 

and  he  began  to  be  reduced.     Reading  ni3yf5  ^n»1  (or  may!?)  with 

ffi^''  (cat  ^p^aro  TaTreivovadai,  &^  r)''^'")V)AVn\  »^^o.  The  reference 
is  to  the  gradual  ebbing  away  of  his  strength  as  he  is  shorn  of  his 
locks.      Cf.  v.^  note,  and   the  use  of  n-iy  in   Ps.    102^3  (|§  24^,   'He 

•weakened  my  strength  in  the  way.'     J^  inisyi'  Snni  'and  she  began 

to  afflict  him,'  has  the  support  of  ffi^  S"",  ST,  and  is  paraphrased  by  F 
'et  coepit  abigere  eum,  et  a  se  repellere.'  Whatever  meaning,  how- 
ever, be  read  into  the  statement,  it  involves  (coming  as  it  does  before 
'and  his  strength  departed  from  him')  something  of  a  hysteron- 
proteron ;  since  it  would  be  only  after  his  loss  of  strength  that 
Delilah  would  venture  to  treat  him  with  contumely. 
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other  times,  and  shake  myself  free  ';  not  knowing  that  Yahweh 
had  departed  from  him.  21.  And  the  Philistines  laid  hold  on 
him,  and  bored  out  his  eyes ;  and  they  brought  him  down  to 
Gaza,  and  bound  him  with  bronze  fetters ;  and  he  did  grind  in 
the  prison-house.  22.  But  the  hair  of  his  head  be  an  to  grow 
when  he  had  been  shaved. 

23.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together  to  sacrifice  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  God,  and 

20.  and  shake  myself  free.  The  expression  suggests  that  Delilah 
had  bound  him  (cf.  v.'),  in  addition  to  causing  his  locks  to  be  shaved 
off;  and  Mo.  maybe  right  in  his  conjecture  that  a  statement  to  this 
effect  has  been  accidentally  omitted. 

not  knowing,  etc,     Heb.  'y\  yn^   x^  x-ini    a  circumstantial  clause. 

that  Yahweh,  etc.  Doom,  supposes  that  inb  'his  strength '  originally 
stood  in  place  of  'Yahweh';  cf.  v}'^'^^.  Cf.,  however,  the  remarks 
on  pp.  337  f. 

21.  and  he  did  grind.  The  Heb.  jnita  >n^1  implies  that  this  was 
his  constant  occupation.  On  grinding  as  a  badge  of  degraded  servi- 
tude, cf.  note  on  ch.  9  "'^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reference 
in  Samson's  case  is  not  to  a  mere  handmill,  but  to  a  heavy  mill  such 
as  would  usually  be  turned  by  an  ox  or  an  ass.  The  reference  may 
very  possibly  embody  a  solar  motif  \  cf  Addit.  note,  p.  408. 

22.  But  the  hair  of  his  head,  etc.  This  statement  carries  the  mind 
of  the  sympathetic  reader  beyond  the  immediate  blackness  of  the 
hero's  fate,  by  hinting  at  the  denouement  in  which  Samson  will 
perform  his  greatest  feat  of  all. 

23.  Dagon.  A  Philistine  deity  who  had  a  temple  not  only  at  Gaza, 
but  also  at  Ashdod  (i  Sam.  5  ',  i  Mace.  10^^ *■  ;  1 1*),  and  (if  the  text  of 
I  Chr.  10'"  is  to  be  trusted)  at  Beth-she'an.  Beth-Dagon  ('Temple 
of  D.')  was  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  Shephelah  which  is  assigned  to 
Judah  in  Josh.  15  "  P  ;  and  the  same  name  was  borne  by  a  city  on 
the  border  of  Asher,  apparently  east  of  Carmel  and  not  far  from  the 
border  of  Zebulun  ;  Josh.  19 -'P.  The  former  of  these  names  may 
show  Philistine  influence  in  the  Shephelah  ;  while  the  latter  conceiv- 
ably indicates  the  presence  of  the  kindred  people  called  Takkara,  whom 
we  know  to  have  settled  at  Dor,  a  little  south  of  Carmel  (cf.  Introd. 
p.  xcvi).      Among   modern  Ar.   place-names,  we  find  Bet-Degdn  * 

*  Whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  Beiii-1  )agoii  of  Josh.  15*1  fs  doubtful.  It  is 
so  identified  by  Eusebius  {OS.  235i'*),  Bry5  Aa7wj'.  ^\i\y\%  lot'Sa.  KoilaTivvv 
KWfir]  fJ.eyl<XT7j  Karpap  Aa7t<;i'  yuera^i)  A«o<rT6XfWs  Kal  lafivlas.  The  site  lies  out- 
side the  Shephelah  properly  so  called  (cf.  »nf(  on  ch.  1 «)  ;  but  the  list  of  cities  in 
Josh,  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  so  confused  that  we  can  draw  no  certain 
conclusion. 
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five  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Jaffa,  with  a  ruined  site  Dagun  a 
little  further  south.  One  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  the  Bit-Daganna  men- 
tioned before  Joppa  by  Sennacherib  in  his  Prism-inscription  :  cf. 
KB.  ii.  p.  92. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Dagon  was  not  a  foreign  deity 
introduced  from  the  west  by  the  sea-peoples  in  their  influx  into 
Canaan,  but  rather  a  native  Semitic  deity,  adopted  (like  Ba  al-zebul,* 
the  god  of  'Ekron,  2  Kgs.  i^*)  after  their  settlement  in  the  land. 
There  is  another  Bet-Degan  some  seven  miles  east  of  Nablus 
(Shechem),  whither  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Philistine 
influence  ever  extended.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Dagon  is 
identical  with  the  god  Dagan,  who  is  known  to  us  from  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  Dagan  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  god  Anu 
[e.g.  by  the  Assyrian  kings  Samsi-Adad  vil.,  KB.  i.  p.  174,  and  Sargon, 
KB.  ii.  p.  38),  occupying  in  relation  to  Anu  the  position  which  is 
commonly  filled  by  Enlil,  to  whom  there  is  reason  for  assuming  that 
he  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent.  |  Among  the  T.A.  Letters  there 
are  two  from  a  Cana'anite  vassal  of  the  king  of  Egypt  named  Dagan- 
takala  (Winckler,  KB.\.  Nos.  215  f  ;  Knudtzon,  Nos.  317  f.);  and 
the  name  of  the  deity  is  especially  frequent  as  an  element  in  proper 
names  of  the  Babylonian  First  Dynasty  period,  several  of  which 
{e.g.  Yasub-(ilu)-Dagan,  Yasmah-filu^-Dagan,  etc.  §)  appear,  from  the 
verbal  forms  which  they  embody,  to  have  been  borne  by  Western 
Semites  (men  of  Amurru  ;  cf  Introd.  p.  lix) ;  cf  the  way  in  which 
Hammurabi,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Code  (iv.  27),  speaks  of  Dagan 
as  his  creator  {bdnisu).  We  first  meet  with  Dagan  in  the  theophoric 
names  of  two  successive  rulers  of  the  city-state  of  Nisin,  Idin-Dagan 
and  Isme-Dagan,  dated  by  King  cir.  B.C.  2250  {Sinner  and  Akkad, 
Appendix  II.).  These  rulers,  though  members  of  a  dynasty  which 
used  the  Sumerian  language  ||  and  adopted  Sumerian  customs,  yet 
bear  Semitic  names  (meaning  respectively  '  Dagan  has  given '  and 
'  Dagan  has  heard ')  ;  and  there  is  thus  some  ground  for  the  conjec- 
ture of  Meyer  {GA.^  I.  ii.  pp.  501  f )  that  the  dynasty  of  Nisin  may 
have  been  of  Amorite  origin,  and  may  have  brought  the  worship  of 
Dagan  with  them  from  the  west. IT 

The  view  that  Dagon  was  represented  as  half  man  and  half  ^s/i  is 
based  upon  supposed  connexion  of  the  name  with  Heb.  dag/i  'fish,' 

*  On  this  form  of  the  name,  as  original  rather  than  Baal-zebub  of  f§,  cf.  p.  5. 

X  Cf.  the  full  discussion  of  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  pp.  449  flf. 

§  Cf.  the  lists  given  by  Thureau-Dangin,  Lett  res  et  contra  ts  de  P^poque  de  la 
Preniiire  Dynastie  Babylonienne. 

II  Cf.  the  inscriptions  given  by  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  Sumerischtn  und  Akka- 
dischen  Konigsinsckriften,  pp.  204-207. 

IT  Cf.  also  for  this  view,  Zimmern,  KA  T.^  p.  358;  Jastrow,  RBA.  i.  pp.  219  ff. 
King,  who  formerly  maintained  the  Sumerian  origin  of  the  dynasty  of  Nisin 
{Stim.  and  Akk.,  pp.  284,  303),  now  holds  it  to  have  been  Semitic  (.5a (5.  pp. 
131  ff.). 

2B 
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and  first  appears  in  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Kimchi  on 
I  Sam.  5  ;  *  but,  apart  from  this  assumed  etymology,  it  can  claim  no 
external  support.  The  Assyr.  representations  of  a  deity  part  man 
and  part  fish,  figured  in  Riehm,  HWB?  i.  p.  290,  in  the  article 
'  Dagon,'  represent  Ea-Oannes  \  (cf  the  quotations  from  Eusebius 
and  Helladius  given  in  OTLAE.  i.  p.  48),  whom  we  have  no  reason 
to  associate  with  Dagon.  More  plausible  is  the  association  of  the 
name  with  Heb.  daghdti  '  corn,'  put  forward  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  who 
states  that  Dagon  was  the  inventor  of  corn  and  the  plough,  and  was 
known  as  Zeiiy  a^orpioi.  Granted  this  connexion,  we  may  either 
suppose,  with  Sayce  (cf.  HCM.  p.  326),  that  the  worship  of  an 
originally  Sumerian  deity  travelled  westward  to  Cana'an,  and  a  native 
etymology  having  been  found  for  his  name,  he  'became  a  god  of 
com,  an  agricultural  deity  who  watched  over  the  growth  and  ripening 
of  the  crops ' ;  or  (as  seems  more  probable),  that  the  name  of  an 
originally  Amorite  corn-deity  came  to  be  used  to  denote  corn,  much 
as  the  Romans  derived  cerealia  from  Ceres,  and  used  the  term  to 
denote  'cereal  crops.'  It  is  worth  noticing,  in  this  connexion,  that 
among  the  Babylonian  First  Dynasty  names  there  occurs  Izrah-(ilu)- 
Dagan,  i.e.  '  Dagan  sows,'  §  a  name  in  which  the  thought  may  have 
been  that  the  god  of  sowing  sows   the   seed  of  a   man.     C£  the 


*  The  difficult  passage  i  Sam.  5*  states  that,  after  the  image  of  the  deity  had 

lost  its  head  and  hands,  V?y    INtJ'J    fU'l    pT  '  only  Dagon  was  left  upon  him  ' 

[i.e.,  apparently,  '  belonging  to  him  '  or  '  of  him  ').  It  is  upon  this  passage  that 
Kimchi  bases  his  statement  that  Dagon  was  fish  from  the  navel  downwards,  and 
human  above — a  view  which  he  cites  as  a  generally  received  opinion  ('  They  say, 
etc.').     Wellh.'s  emendation  13'^  for  pj"!   '  on\y  his  fishy  part  wsiS  left'  (TBS. 

ad  loc),  supports  this  view,  but  has  not  gained  general  acceptance.  We  seem 
to  need  some  word  meaning  '  stump '  or  '  trunk,'  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  ffi 
rendering  irXyjv  rj  pdxi^  Aa7Cf»'  inre\€i4>6'ij.     Cf.  NHTS.^  ad  loc. 

X  Cf.  also  TB.  ii.  p.  60,  figs.  99  and  100  ;  and  Jastrow,  Bildermappe  zur 
Religion  Bab.  und  Assyr.,  figs.  70a  and  95,  who  takes  the  figure  clad  in  a  fish- 
skin  to  represent,  not  the  god  himself,  but  his  priest. 

§  Izraf^  probably  stands  for  Vlf,  Ji  in  early  cuneiform  representations  of 
Amorite  words  standing  for  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  stronger  form  of  JJ.  Cf, 
Yahnah-(ilu)- Dagan  already  cited  =  f^yDt^''••  Yadtli-ilu-b^^'^'^^'^  (as  in 
I  Chr.  78.10.11,  II 45^  26  2),  and  cases  cited  in  Introd.  p.  Ixxv,  footnote.  It  may 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  not  the  same  certainty  that  Izra^i  is  an 
Amorite  Imperfect  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  first  elements  in  such  First  Dynasty 
names  as  Yasmah-{ilu)-Dagan,  Yasub-[ilu)- Dagan,  Yamlik-ilu,  Yakun-(ilu)- 
Adad,  etc.,  where  the  verbal  forms  are  clearly  not  Babylonian,  and,  in  Yahnafi, 
we  have  the  original  a  of  the  preformative  syllable  of  the  Imperf.  Kal  preserved 
as  in  Ar.  (cf,  yazkur—^'2i\''  among  the  T.A.  glosses ;  p.  169  note).  If,  as 
assumed,  /«ra^=y"lT*,  we  must  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  thinning  process 
from  a  to  i  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  form  may 
be  praeterite  of  the  Bab.  verb  zar&^u  '  to  shine, '  =  Heb.  ml. 
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to  rejoice:  and  they  said,  'Our  god  hath  given  into  our  hand 
Samson  our  enemy.'  25.  And  when  their  hearts  were  merry 
they  said,  'Call  Samson,  that  he  may  make  sport  for  us.'  So 
the)   calle  1  Samson  from  the  prison-house,  and  he  made  sport 

place-name  7NyiP  Jezre'el,  i.e.  'the  god  sows,'  which,  if  (as  is  doubt- 
less the  case)  it  goes  back  to  Cana'anite  times,  may  represent  a 
dedication  to  Dagon.* 

25.24.  The  change  in  order  of  verses  follows  the  suggestion  of  Bu. 
(so  No.,  Kit.,  Cooke).  'And  when  the  people  saw  him'  (v.^^)  is  out 
of  place  until  Samson  has  been  fetched  and  brought  in  to  the  festival 
(7/."*)  ;  but,  with  the  transposition,  the  reference  of  v.^*  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  the  narrative  runs  smoothly.  La.  retains  the  order  of  |§ 
on  the  view  that  the  Object  in  '  when  they  saw  him '  is  the  god  Dagon, 
whose  image  was  carried  in  procession  or  otherwise  exhibited  ;  but 
this  ifj  most  improbable. 

"2^.  ,  when  their  hearts  were  merry.  Kt.  310  *3  (Perfect)  and  K^re 
3it33  (Infin.  Constr.)  are  equally  idiomatic.  The  Massoretes  substi- 
tute the  construction  which  is  found  in  2  Sam.  13^*,  Hos.  10 \  Est.  i  ^^, 
possib''y  failing  to  recognize  31D  of  Kt.  as  a  Perfect.  The  occur- 
rences of  this  Perfect  form  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
Adjective  ;  but  the  real  existence  of  such  a  form  (verb  middle  ^,  like 
IJ^ia)  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  plur.  -l^b    Num.  24  *,  Song  4  "^. 

that  he  may  make  sport  for  us.  Whether  the  reference  is  to  minor 
exhibitions  of  strength  and  dexterity,  or  to  the  exercise  of  his  jesting 
proclivities,  is  not  clear.  S)^,  Ar.  suppose  that  he  was  to  dance  before 
them. 

and  he  made  sport.     Here  J^  somewhat  strangely  varies  the  spelling 

*  It  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  in  the  Sarcophagus-inscription  of 
Eshmun'azar,  king  of  Sidon,  11.  18  f. ,  should  be  rendered,  'And,  moreover,  the 
Lord  of  kings  gave  us  Dor  and  Joppa,  the  excellent  land  of  Dagon,  which  is  in 
the  field  of  Sharon'  (so  Schlottniann,  Movers,  and  Blau,  as  cited  in  CIS.  i. 
p.  18).  The  phrase  HTlXn  pT  nVIX  is  taken,  however,  by  most  scholars 
mean  'the  excellent  corn-land.'  On  this  view,  the  passage  seems  to  llustrate 
the  fact  that  the  region  inhabited  by  the  worshippers  of  Dagon  was  principally 
noted  for  its  ddghan  '  corn '  (as  is  still  the  case  in  modern  times) — a  fact  which 
has  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  view  above  discussed  that  Dagon  was  a 
corn-deity. 

Sayce  (HCAf.  p.  327)  cites  a  seal  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  as 
bearing  the  inscription  Ba'al-Dagon  in  Phoenician  letters,  together  with  the 
representation  (among  other  symbols)  of  an  ear  of  corn.  The  reading  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful.  Lidzbarski  {Ephemeris  fur  Nordsemii.  Epigr.,  i.  p.  12) 
thinks  that  it  should  more  probably  be  read  Baal-regem  ;  whilst  the  ear  of  corn 
requires  considerable  ingenuity  for  its  detection. 
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before  them  :  and  the)  made  him  stand  between  the  phi  on 
24.  And  when  the  people  saw  him,  they  praised  their  god,  ^  "o 
said,  man 

-tide 

'  Our  god  hath  given  ;bius 

Our  enemy  into  our  hand,  ^^^^ 

And  him  who  laid  waste  our  land,  ^^^ 

And  who  multiplied  our  slain.' 

'  was 

ther 

of  the  verb,  using  the  form  pnV  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  ii  ^^ 

Pentateuch  (so  invariably ;  thirteen  times)  and  in  Ezek.  23^^,  wheretive 

^^_25a,27  ^e  have  the  ordinary  form  pnb-     Very  possibly  the  vari.'^  of 

may  be  due  merely  to  a  copyist.     It  is  noteworthy,  however,  th  ^'"^ 
.  f  ai 

place  of  ^  nrfiSp  P^T.\,  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^"''  iviirai^ov  avr^,  i.e.  pro'jcioly 

n"-"li'j'yn*1  (cf.  the  ©  renderings  of  this  verb  in  ck.  iq^^,  i  Sam.  31  *, 

a/.),  'and  they  made  sport  of  him,'  /.e.  insulted  him.  This  text 
appears  to  lie  at  the  back  of  the  doublet  of  ffi''  Kat  ipa.Tri(,ov  avrov 
(perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  reading  of  ffi'^'')  which  follows  after 
Kot  'itrai^iv  Ivuittlov  avTciv — an  accurate  rendering  of  the  text  of  pj. 
Jos.  {Ani.  V.  viii.  12)  seems  to  support  the  reading  of  dSi'^^  when  he 
states  that  the  Philistines  sent  for  Samson  ottcos  iw^piauxriv  avT>^  napa 
Tov  TTOTov.  It  is  conceivable  that  ffi'^^  may  represent  the  original 
text,  and  that  the  variation  of  spelling  in  |^  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  text  has  been  altered  by  a  later  hand. 

24.  and  said.     Reading  ■IIDX"')  with  ffi'^  K.a\  (Inav,  in  place  of  ^ 
•"nOX   '•3  'for  they  said.'      So   Bu.,   No.      Clearly  the  words  which 

:   IT 

follow  embody  the  expression  of  praise,  and  not  simply  the  reason  for 
it.  3  and  1  were  frequently  confused  in  the  older  form  of  v/riting : 
cf.  instances  collected  in  NHTK.  p.  177. 

Our  god.,  etc.     The  words  fall  into  a  rough  rhythm,  with  recurrent 
rhyme  upon  the  suffix  -cnu  'our' ; — 

Ndthdn  '^lohcnn 
byddhenu  ^eth  'dy^bhcnil 
w^^eth  jnah"ril)h  ^arsenu 
ivcH'^ser  hirbha  ^eth  h'^ldlenfl. 


Such  rhymes  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  especially  in  short  poetical 
pieces  or  proverbial  sayings  preserved  by  story-tellers  in  their  narra- 
tives. In  longer  poems  they  are  occasional ;  but  not  used  systemati- 
cally or  extensively.     Cf.  Gen.  4-^  272''",  490...n,25ua^  £x.  152'',  Num. 
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to  rei  *■  -^"^  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that  held  his  hand,  '  Suffer 
Samsc^'^^^  I  may  feel  the  pillars  ^'-  whereon  the  house  is  sup- 
thev  ^*^'^'  ^"^  may  lean  upon  them.'  27.  Now  the  house  was 
j-j^g,  of  men  and  women;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
•'.  there,  and  upon  the  roof  were  about  three  thousand  men 

place, 

■.2S  *     2?  ^•''■21''-23      24. '''■21''-22       Dcut.      02  2ii.6b.9.25h.30b.35.41a       ^-,  3.8.10b.l8.26 

dedic-.'-  H^^N  I  Sam.  18"'',  2  Sam.  1 2"'\     Occasional  instances  maybe 
'd  in  the   Psalms;    e.^.   z^^n,  6\  18 12*1-1'' 21.21.23.29.37.45.47.49.51^  ^/. 

25  !  most  frequent  and  approximately  systematic  use  of  rhyme  is  in 
(so  I,  Song  of  Songs  :  of.  the  present  editor's  note  \n  JTS.  x.  pp.  584  ff. 
of  p  i 

(^•''*)5.  that  I  may  feel.     K'^re  ^y^^rpHI  from  C'lO  (cf.    Ps.   115";    Kal 
P"^^''l  272if),  Kt.    ^JB'O'ni   from  K'D''  (otherwise   unknown).      Since 

^'^'Q  is  the  verb  ordinarily  used  in  the  sense  required,  it  is  probable 
that  iwe  should  read  ""p^^Dni. 

ivikereon  the  house  is  supported.  Doom,  is  probably  right  in  re- 
gardi'ng  these  words  as  a  gloss  from  vP.  Samson  would  hardly  have 
risked  betraying  his  purpose  by  using  them. 

27.  Now  the  house.,  etc.  Apparently  we  are  to  picture  a  banqueting 
hall  with  one  side  open  to  a  courtyard,  the  roof  on  this  side  being 
supported  by  a  pair  of  central  pillars.  Samson  makes  sport  in  the 
court)  ard  where  he  can  be  seen  both  by  those  inside  the  building 
and  by  those  on  the  roof.  Having  thus  exhibited  his  powers,  he  is 
brought  forward  and  placed  between  the  pillars — possibly  in  order 
that  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  and  the  other  more  important  people 
luithin  the  hall  may  obtain  a  closer  view  of  him. 

Doom,  regards  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  (from  'and  upon  the 
roof,  etc.')  as  a  gloss  in  exaggeration  of  the  foregoing  ;  while  Mo. 
(followed  by  Bu.,  etc.)  would  delete  the  middle  part  ('and  all  the  lords 
.  .  .  men  and  women'),  upon  the  ground  that  the  Article  with  the 
Participle  D'"Sin  then  refers  naturally  to  D''^jm  D''C'3Xn.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  in  view  of  the  great  emphasis  in  v?^^ 
upon  the  huge  number  slain,  that  the  verse  as  thus  attenuated  is  more 

*  Here  we  observe  the  scheme  of  rhyming  hnes  i,  2,  and  4,  with  non-rhymirg 
3,  as  in  Arabic  poetry  : — 

ki  es  yaf'd  meHesbon 
lehabhd  mikkirydth  Sihon 
'akh'ld  'Ar  Moabh 
ba'"-le  bdmoth  'Amort. 

Cf.    Num.   242i''.22^  and  the  instances   cited  from  the  Song  of  Songs  in  JTS. 
loc.  cit.  p.  586. 
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and  women,  looking  on  while  Samson  made  sport.  2  8.j  qj^ 
Samson  cried  unto  Yahweh,  and  said,  '  Lord  Yahweh,  p  no 
remember  me,  and  prithee  strengthen  me  only  this  oncian 
God,  that  I  may  avenge  myself  upon  the  Philistines  in^cle 
vengeanc'^e^  ^fori  my  two  eyes.'  29.  And  Samson  grasped'"^ 
two  middle  pillars  whereon  the  house  rested,  and  leaned  i' 
them,  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  with  his  left.  , 
And  Samson  said,  '  Let  my  soul  die  with  the  Philistines  ! '  .,3,5 
he  bowed  himself  mightily  ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  Icjer 
and  upon  all  the  people  who  were  therein.    So  the  dead   an 

ve 
original  in  form.  On  the  use  of  the  Def.  Art.  in  D^XIH,  cf.  C  of 
§  126  X.  ng 

a" 
28.  f/tts  once.     Heb.    n-TH  oySH.     We  should  expect   ns'-m  c'^'^^^ 

or  DVSin  simply  (cf.  ch.  6^%  Gen.  18^2,  Ex.  10 1").  3^\ 

in  one  vengeance  for  my  two  eyes.     Reading  ^^'•y  ^nL^'3   nnx     text 
for  3§  >j">y  ^ri^'D   nnx   Di?3.     He  prays  that  at  one  stroke  hea^^o*' 
exact   an   adequate  vengeance  for  his  grievous   loss.      So  (!&" 
This  meaning  is  adopted  by  R.V.  text.,  but  cannot  be  extracted^    f'" 
|§  as  it  stands.     |§  can  only  mean  'a  vengeance  ior XHt-  of)  c" 
my  two  eyes ' ;  and  this  rendering  is  adopted  by  R.V.  marg.,  Ki'.  .  ^ 
Rashi,  and  most  moderns.     But,  jester  as  Samson  was,  the  d  ^ 
and  pathos  of  the  context  seem  to  forbid  the  idea  that  he  i 
facing  death  with  a  jest  on  his  Hps. 

30.  Let  my  soul  die.     The  use  of   *t^p3    'my  soul'  as  a  -  °j.^^ 

synonym  for  'me'  is  frequent  in  Heb.,  especially  in  poetry.  The 
n^phes  (properly,  that  which  breathes)  is  the  principle  of  life  which 
animates  the  basar  'flesh,'  and  the  exit  of  which  results  in  dea  h.  It 
is  not  '  soul '  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  i.e.  of  the 
immortal  ego. 

he  bowed  himself.  Probably  we  are  to  picture  Samson  as  grasping 
the  pillars  with  either  arm,  and  then  bending  forward  so  as  to  force 
them  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Mo.,  who  renders  DrT"!?!?  "rjDD'l  in 
v.^y  'and  he  braced  himself  against  them,'  explains    D»1    here   as 

meaning  'he  thrust,'  supposing  that  'standing  between  the  two 
columns,  he  pushed  them  apart  by  extending  his  arms.'  Such  a 
sense  attached  to  ni33  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  its  use  to  denote 
the  stretching  forth  of  the  hand  (Ex.  8  *,  Isa.  s^',  al.\  though  it  is 
not  very  natural  without  expression  of  the  object  ('his  hands  or 
arms');  nor  is  it  easy,  on  this  interpretation,  to  justify  nsi'»1,  v.^K 
If  he  pushed  the  pillars  apart,  he  would  hardly  have  grasped  them. 
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.  d  to  death  at  his  death  were  more  than   those  that  he 

c.         o  death  in  his   life.      ^i.   And  his  brethren  and  all  his 

,         r's  house  went  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up, 

.         buried  him  between  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol,  in  the  grave  of 

^  .loah  his  father.     R-""^  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

P  ^^^'  did  to  death.  This  rendering  of  n"'Dn  (which  would  ordinarily 
less  ranslated  '  he  slew ';  is  adopted  in  order  to  bring  out  the  para- 
dedicj^^j^I  word-play  which  is  intended  in  the  original. 

^5  I.  %ucnt  down.     Cf.  note  on  'Timnah,'  ch.  14*. 

'^°    'etzveen  Sarah,  etc.     Cf.  ch.  13 2°  note. 
of  p 

(2/.2S) 

priat 

j.,^^       THE  MYTHICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  STORY 
that  OF  SAMSON 

.he  view  has  frequently  been  put  forward  that  the  story  of  Samson 

.        iins  many  legendary  elements  derived  from  the  solar  mythology 

''.1  seems  to  have  been  the  common  property,  not  merely  of  the 

itic  peoples,  but  of  other  races  widely  distinct  from  them.     In 

"''  -espect,  it  has  been  argued,  the  Hebrew  Samson  is  analogous  to 

^    ^^^hoenician  Melkart  and  to  the  Babylonian  Gilgames  among  the 

^"PP°tes,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  hero  Herakles,  the  main  features 

courty  Qgg  portrait  may  well  have  been  derived  from  Semitic  sources.* 

and  D  J,  subject  is   one  which  lends  itself  very  readily  to  theorizing  ; 

'°"»-,here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arguments  which  have  been 

aduuced  to  prove  that   the  v/hole,  or  the  major  part,  of  Samson's 

exploits  are  based   upon   a   solar   myth   are   insufficiently  attested. 

When  this  has  been  said,  it  must  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

there  a7-e  certain  elements  in  the  story  which  seem  to  have  been 

drawn  ultimately  from  solar  mythology ;  and  the  evidence  that  this 

is  so  can  hardly  be  ignored. 

The  na)iie  Samson  or  Simson,  connected  as  it  doubtless  is  with 
Heb.  Seines  'sun'  (cf  note  on  ch.  13-^;,  has  of  course  been  adduced 
as  an  argument  for  the  theory  of  the  solar  myth.  Bu.  {DB.  iv. 
p.  381  a)  maintains  on  the  contrary  that  the  derivation  'tells  rather 
against  than  in  favour  of  this  view,  for  it  is  not  the  way  with  a  nature- 

*  The  comparison  of  the  deeds  of  Samson  with  those  of  Herakles  is  as  old  as 
Eusebius  [C/iron.,  ed.  Schoene,  p.  54),  PHilastrius  {de  Haeres.  c.  viii),  and 
Augustine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  19).  That  Herakles  represents  the  sun  is  main- 
tained by  Macrobius  {Saturnal.  I.  xx)  upon  et)'mological  grounds: — 'Et  re 
vera  Herculem  solem  esse  ve)  ex  nomine  claret.  'HpaKXiJ?  enim  quid  aliud  est 
nisi  "Hpas  id  est  aeris  /cXeos?  quae  porro  alia  aeris  gloria  est,  nisi  soils 
illuminatio?  ' 
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myth  to  borrow  or  even  to  derive  the  name  of  its  hero  from  the 
cosmical  object  which  it  describes.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  name  must  have  been  in  origin  honorific  of  the 
sun,  and  so  m.ust  indicate  the  existence  of  sun-worship  in  the  1  jcahty 
— a  fact  which  is  indeed  attested  by  the  place-name  Beth-she:mesh, 
'Temple  of  the  Sun,'  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of 
the  hero's  exploits. 

We  are  probably  justified  in  going  further,  and  in  associating  this 
sun-worship,  not  with  an  alien  Cana'anite  clan  inhabiting  the  district, 
but  with  the  tribe  (or  rather  clan)  of  Dan  itself.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Heb.  Dan  means  'Judge,'  and  is  so  explained  in  Gen.  30" 
J  or  E,  49^"  J.  The  tribe  of  Dan  is  one  of  the  four  Israelite  tribes 
whose  descent  is  traced,  not  from  a  wife  of  Jacob,  but  from  a  hand- 
maid— a  tradition  which  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  these  tribes  were  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  Israel  by  full- 
blooded  descent,  but  as  occupying  in  some  way  or  other  an  inferior 
position  among  the  tribes.  Very  possibly  they  were  settled  in 
Cana'an  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Joseph-tribes  under  Joshua',  and 
were  only  incorporated  into  the  Israelite  confederation  at  a  ilater 
period  (cf.  Introd.  pp.  cvi  f.). 

As  regards  Dan,  we  may  gain  support  for  this  view  from  the  old 
poem  of  Gen.  49.     The  statement  of  t/.'^, 

'Dan  shall  judge  his  people 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,' 

is  scarcely  satisfied  by  the  jejune  explanation  that  he  shall  maintain 
his  independence  as  successfully  as  any  other  tribe  (so,  many  com- 
mentators). It  undoubtedly  implies  that  he  will  vindicate  his  ^laim 
to  be  reckoned  as  an  Israelite  tribe,  i.e.  will  raise  himself  out  of 
a  position  in  which  he  was  looked  down  upon  as  outside  the  full 
blood-brotherhood. 

Now  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  handmaid-tribes.  Gad  and  Asher, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  tribal  names  were  originally  the  names  or 
titles  of  deities  (cf  the  remarks  on  pp.  197  f.).  It  is  not,  therefore, 
unlikely  that  the  name  Dan  referred  originally  to  a  ^\v\n&  Judge  who 
was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  clan.  The  god  of  the  Babylonian 
Pantheon  who  was  pictured  as  the  Judge  par  excellence  was  Samas 
the  Sun-god,  whose  common  title  among  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  was  Dan  (i.e.  Daian)  same  u  irsiti,  'Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth '  :  cf  the  numerous  references  under  the  heading  '  Samas, 
Richter  (Gott  der  Gerechtigkeit)'  in  Jastrow,  RBA.  ii.  2,  p.  1098  ;  and 
the  citations  under  ddnu  2  in  Muss-Arnolt,  Die/,  i.  p.  258.  If,  then, 
we  may  assume  that  the  ancient  patron-deity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  was 
the  Sun-god  under  his  aspect  of  divine  Judge,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  find  relics  of  solar  mythology  surviving  in  a 
euhemerized  form  among  the  folk-traditions  of  the  tribe. 
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Can  we,  however,  lay  our  finger  upon  any  such  mythological  ele- 
ments in  the  story  of  Samson  with  reasonable  probability  ?  The  one 
incident  which  must  certainly  be  interpreted  as  the  product  of  folk- 
mythology  is  the  fox-story  of  ch.  15^°.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  can  be  unconnected  with  the  ceremonial  hunting  of  foxes 
with  blazing  torches  attached  to  their  brushes  which  took  place 
annually  in  the  Circus  at  Rome  during  the  Cerealia,  April  19,  as 
stated  by  Ovid  {Fasti,  iv.  679  ff.).  Ovid  cites,  in  explanation  of  this 
custom,  a  tale  which  he  had  heard  from  an  old  countryman  of 
Carseoli.  A  twelve-year-old  farmer's  son,  having  caught  a  vixen-fox 
which  had  repeatedly  robbed  his  father's  hen-roosts,  wrapped  it  in 
straw  and  hay,  to  which  he  then  proceeded  to  set  fire.  The  fox, 
escaping,  rushed  through  the  fields  of  corn  and  set  them  in  a  blaze  ; 
hence  a  law  was  formulated  at  Carseoli  dealing  with  the  fate  of 
captured  foxes.*  Clearly  this  story  is  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
invention  in  explanation  of  an  ancient  rite,  the  origin  and  significance 
of  which  had  passed  into  oblivion.  Preller  {Romische  Mythologies 
ii.  pp.  43  f.)  brings  the  ceremony  into  connexion  with  the  Robigalia, 
which  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time  of  year  (April  25),  when  (as 
he  states)  young  puppies  of  a  red  colour  were  sacrificed  in  the  grove 
of  Robigus,  the  spirit  who  was  supposed  to  work  in  the  robigo,  i.e. 
the  red  rust  or  mildew  which  was  so  apt  to  attack  the  corn  when 
approaching  maturity.  Here  he  seems  to  be  not  quite  accurate.  The 
sacrifice  of  red  sucking  whelps  [rutilae  canes).,  together  with  an 
augury  made  from  their  exta  {augurium  canarium),  took  place  out- 
side the  Porta  Catularia  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  move- 
able festival,  distinct,  at  least  in  origin,  from  the  offering  of  the  exta 
of  a  sheep  and  a  dog  at^the  grove  of  Robigus,  which  was  situated  at 
the  fifth  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia  :  of.  Ovid's  description,  Fasti., 
iv.  901  ff.  Yet  the  two  rites  were  doubtless  closely  connected,  if  not 
(at  any  rate  in  later  times)  identified  :  cf.  Warde  Fowler,  Ro?nan 
Festivals.,  pp.  88  ff.  ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Fncyc.  der  class.  Alter- 
tumswiss..,  iii.  col.  1981  {s.v.  Cerealia) ;  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Cultus 
der  Ranter,  p.  163.  The  resemblance  in  colour  between  the  sacrificed 
puppies  and  the  foxes  is  not  likely  to  be  accidental ;  and  it  is  probable, 
as  Preller  supposes,  that  both  the  red  puppies  which  w^re  deemed 
an  appropriate  sacrifice  to  Robigus,  and  also  the  red  foxes  which 

*  Precisely  what  this  fate  was  to  be  escapes  us  owing  to  a  "corruption  of  the 
text.     The  best  MSS.  read  :— 

'  Factum  abiit,  monimenta  manent :  nam  dicere  certam 
Nunc  quoque  lex  volpem  Carseolana  vetat. ' 

Here  '  nam  dicere  certam '  yields  no  sense ;  and  has  been  corrected  into  '  nam 
vivere  captam,'  which  is  found  in  some  inferior  MSS.  Other  suggestions  which 
have  been  offered  are  '  namque  icere  captam,"  'namque  ire  repertam,'  'namque 
nrere  captam,'  '  incendere  captam,'  etc.  Cf.  Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals, 
p.  78 ;  Postgate,  Corp.  Pt.  Lai.  i.  p.  519. 
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were  hunted  at  the  festival  of  the  corn-goddess  Ceres,  were  typical  of 
the  red-coloured  blight  with  its  destructive  burning  properties,*  which 
in  the  one  case  it  was  hoped  might  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice,!  and 
in  the  other  was  supposed,  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  magic,  to  be 
chased  away  so  that  it  might  not  do  damage  to  the  crops. 

Now  the  ancient  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  rust  was  that  it  was  due 
to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  upon  the  corn-stalks  when  left  damp  by 
the  dew.§  The  view  of  Steinthal  and  Smythe  Palmer  is  thus  highly 
plausible  that,  in  the  incident  of  judg.  15^'^  Samson  plays  the  part 
of  the  Sun-god  with  his  fiery  heat,  letting  loose  the  destructive  plague 
of  rust  which  burns  up  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.  That 
the  Roman  custom  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  Semitic  source 
(whence  it  was  derived,  possibly,  as  Bochart,  Hierosoicon,  i.  p.  857, 
supposed,  through  the  Phoenicians)  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  April — the  period  when,  in 
Syria,  the  corn  is  approaching  maturity  and  the  danger  of  rust  is  to 
be  apprehended,  but  some  considerable  time  before  the  crop  reaches 
such  a  stage  in  Italy.||  It  may  well  have  been,  therefore,  'that  the 
rite  was  transferred  bodily  to  Latin  soil  without  any  rectification  of 
season  to  make  it  significant'  (Smythe  Palmer,  p.  105). 

*  Robigo  is  also  termed  uredo  in  Lat.,  as  burnivg  up  the  crops,  just  as  rust  is 
dialectically  termed  brand  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Devon  for  the  same  reason 
(cf.  Wright,  Dialect  Diet.  i.  376).  Smythe  Palmer  (pp.  loi  ff.)  cites  the  Greek 
Xd/iTTODpts '  torch-tail' applied  to  the  fox,  and  compares  ihe  German  Brand-Fuchs 
(occurring  dialectically  in  Eng.  as  brant-fox),  a  term  which  associates  the  fox  with 
burning  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

X  Ovid  versifies  the  prayer  which  he  heard  the  Flamen  Quiiinalis  utter  when 
offering  the  exta  at  the  grove  of  Robigus  : 

'  Aspera  Robigo,  parcas  Cerealibus  herbis, 

Et  tremat  in  summa  leve  cacumen  humo. 
Tu  sata  sideribus  caeli  nutrita  secundi 

Crescere,  dum  fiant  falcibus  apta,  sinas. 

Parce,  precor,  scabrasque  manus  a  messibus  aufer, 
Neve  noce  cultis  ;  posse  nocere  sat  est,  etc' 

§  Cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv,  917  ff.  : 

'  Nee  venti  tantum  Cereri  ;iocuere,  nee  inibres, 

Nee  sic  marmoreo  pallet  adusta  gelu, 
Quantum  si  culmos  Titan  incalficit  udos  : 
Tunc  locus  est  irae,  diva  timenda,  tuae.' 

Pliny  (18,  68,  10)  mentions  this  as  the  commonly  accepted  view,  but  contradicts 
it :  '  Plerique  dixere,  rorem  inustum  sole  acri  frugibus  rubiginis  causam  esse  et 
qarbunculi  vitibus :  quod  ex  parte  falsum  arbitror,  omnemquc  uretlinem  frigore 
tantum  constare,  sole  innoxio.'  Columella  (Arbor.  13),  Palladius  (i.  55),  and 
Servius  {ad.  i  Georg.  131)  supposed  the  cause  to  be  '  malae  nebulae.' 

II  'The  corn  harvest  in  middle  Italy  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  June  and 
in  July.'— Warde  Fowler,  op.  cit.  p.  154. 
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We  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  (^'"^'^  incident,  because  it  may 
be  claimed  that  it  proves  decisively  if  ^  real  existence  of  a  mytho- 
logical element  in  the  story  of  Sam;f "  '  ^"^'  further  suggests  very 
1    *i-  ^  ^u-      1  *  ■        1       •     fcharacter — an  mfcrence  which, 

strongly  that  this  element  is  solar  in   y  .  .  ' 

1.1-  •  -.1   .1     1       Vvn  existence  of  sun-worship  in 

when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  knoA  .   ^ 

.1     ,       r^    •       \  ■  u  ..u    u      >  1  •*  Vre  laid,  and  the  solar  sienifi- 

the  locality  in  which  the  heros  exploits  \^  .  ,    ,  .  °.      , 

eu-        _    /  r         --     ^  \fairly  be  claimed  to  be  raised 

cance  of  his  name  (cf.  pp.  352,  392),  may  X     ,        , 

to  a  reasonable  certainty.     The   gainings  &  "S 

provides  justification  for  further  advance,  k  '^^  confidence  that,  how- 
ever speculative  in  detail  such  investigation^  "^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^'^°'y  ^^!^ 
which  they  are  bound  up  is  not  in  itself  illuscVy'  but  possesses  a  solid 
basis  in  fact.  \ 

In  the  notes  on  the  text,  comparison  has  nV^  ^^an  once  been 
drawn  between  the  exploits  or  characteristics  c\^Samson  and^  those 
of  the  Babylonian  hero  Gilgames.  The  fact  {j}^^  Gilgames  is  a 
solar  hero  is  well  established.  As  he  is  known  to  u:'/™™  ^^^  famous 
Epic,*  he  is  not  identical  with  Samas,  for  he  is  reprt  ^f  "^^^  ^^  ""^'^^ 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  that  deity.  '  Sama.  ^  °^^^  .  ^^ 
(Tab.  I.  col.  v.  1.  21)  ;  he  figures  as  patron  to  him  and  io}^J  friend 
Engidu  (II.  iii.  27  fif.  ;  VI.  171  ff.) ;  the  mother  of  Gilgameo"  ^^}^^^ 
an  offering  to  Samas  before  her  son's  expedition  against  the  hy^^ 
Hunibaba,  and  asks  why  the  god  has  placed  in  her  son  a  ^j-,gj.^ 
which  sleeps  not,  and  so  dominates  him  that  he  incites  him  to  trie 
most  dangerous  exploits  (ill.  ii.  8  ff.).  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hero  is  a  double  of  the  Sun-god  ;  and  the  fact  that  his 
exploits  find  their  ultimate  explanation  in  the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens  is  transparently  obvious. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  goes  where 
no  one  but  the  sun  has  been.  Most  important,  in  this  connexion,  is  the 
account  of  the  journey  which  he  undertakes,  after  the  death  of 
Engidu,  in  search  of  the  secret  of  immortality  (ix.,  x.).  We  find  him 
arriving  at  the  mountain  of  Masu,  \  where  scorpion-men  guard  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  sun.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  and  death- 
dealing  aspect  of  these  warders,  he  prevails  upon  them  to  admit 
him  through  the  gate  ;  and  he  journeys  for  twelve  double-hours 
along  a  route  where  the  darkness  is  dense,  until  he  emerges  once 
more  into  the  light  of  day.  Here  he  finds  himself  in  a  garden  in 
which  grows  the  tree  of  the  gods,  the  branches  of  which,  formed  of 

*  The  cuneiform  text  of  the  Epic  has  been  edited  by  Haupt,  Das  babylonische 
Nimrod-Epos.  Transliteration  and  translation  with  notes  by  Jensen  in  KB.  vi. 
pp.  116  ff.  ;  Dhorme,  Choix  des  textes  religieux  assyr.-bab.,  pp.  182  ff.,  100  ff. 
Translation  and  discussion  by  Ungnad  and  Gressmann,  Das  Gilgamesch-Epos. 
More  or  less  detailed  outlines  by  Jeremias,  Izdubar-Nimrod;  Zimmern,  KA  y.'*  pp. 
566  ff. ;  Ungnad,  TB.  i.  pp.  39  ff.;  La.,  ERS.'^  pp.  342  ff.;  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  80 ff. 

X  Masu—  '  twin.'  The  mountain  thus  appears  to  be  the  twin-  (double-peaked) 
mountain  which  appears  in  representations  of  the  God  Samas  emerging  through 
the  gates  of  sunrise,  which  attendants  throw  open  to  him  :  cf.  PI.  ill.,  fig.  3. 
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precious  stones,  produce  rare  fr'"^^^'  '^^^  custodian  of  this  garden  is 
the  maiden  Siduri-Sabitu  -h  *  ^^^^  °"  ^  throne  by  the  shore  of  the 
ocean.  Gilgames'  aim  is'  to  -''"^^^  ^^^^  ocean,  in  order  to  reach  the 
abode  of  his  ancestor  Uta  '^-pistim  (the  Babylonian  Noah),  who, 
after  surviving  the  Flood  h  '^'  ^^^^^  ^'^  wife,  been  raised  to  immor- 
tality by  the  gods  and  dwel' ^^  beyond  the  ocean.  He  at  least  may 
be  expected  to  possess  the  '  secret  by  which  death  may  be  escaped. 
In  answer  to  the  hero's  ir  ^^^"'^'^^  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  crossing, 

Sabitu  replies  :—  '"' 

.e 

'  O  Gilgames  there  '  ^^^^^  never  been  a  passage, 

And  no  one  from  ^  ^^^  eternity,  hath  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  warrior  Sarr^^^^  hath  crossed  the  ocean  ; 

But  save  for  Sa*^™^^'  v/ho  shall  cross? 

Difficult  is  the,  '/passage,  laborious  its  course. 

And  deep  ar. '^e  the  waters  of  death  which  bar  its  access. 

Why  then.,'^,  O  Gilgames,  wilt  thou  cross  the  ocean? 

When  th--*^  «bu  arrivest  at  the  waters  of  death,  what  wilt  thou  do  ?'. 

iT? 

The  ^  ocean,  then,  is  the  western  ocfean  which  is  regularly  crossed 
by  *^\  ne  Sun  in  his  journey  towards  the  region  of  sunset.  The  narra- 
^  -■••  1  r  jo^s  on  to  relate  how,  by  the  aid  of  Uta-napistim's  mariner, 
Tjf-Sanabi,  Gilgames  succeeds  in  making  the  passage,  and  safely 
reaches  the  abode  of  his  ancestor,  from  whom  he  learns  the  narrative 
of  the  Flood — with  which  in  the  present  connexion  we  are  not 
concerned. 

Moreover,  Gilgames  not  only  traverses  the  sun's  path,  but  he 
undergoes  changes  which  indubitably  illustrate  the  phases  through 
which  the  sun  passes  during  its  yearly  course.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  may  quote  first  a  most  important  passage  at  the  commencement 
of  Tab.  VI.,  following  immediately  after  the  victory  over  Humbaba, 
of  which  only  a  fragmentary  account  survives  in  Tab.  V. 

'  He  washed  his  weapons,  he  furbished  his  weapons. 
He  caused  his  long  hair  to  fall  down  upon  his  back. 
He  doffed  his  soiled  raiment,  he  donned  his  clean  raiment, 
With  .  .  .  ?  he  clothed  himself,  and  bound  on  a  doublet ; 
Yea,  Gilgames  decked  himself  with  his  diadem,  and  bound  on  a 

doublet. 
To  the  beauty  of  Gilgames  majestic  I  star  raised  the  eyes ; 
"  Come,  Gilgames,  be  thou  my  spouse  ! 
Thy  fruit  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  yield  I 
Be  thou  my  husband  ;  let  me  be  thy  wife  ! 
Let  me  yoke  for  thee  a  chariot  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gold, 
With  wheels  of  gold,  with  horns  of  diamond  ; 
Thou  shalt  yoke  daily  the  great  steeds. 
Into  our  house  enter  thou  mid  the  perfume  of  cedar. 
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Into  our  house  when  thou  enterest, 

<(They  that  sit  on)>  thrones  shall  kiss  thy  feet ; 

Beneath    thee    shall    prostrate    themselves    kings,    lords,    and 

nobles  ; 
The  .  .  .  ?  of  the  mountain  and  land  shall  bring  thee  tribute."' 

Gilgames  rejects  Istars  advances,  reminding  her  of  the  sad  fate  of 
former  lovers  whom  she  has  quickly  spurned  and  made  the  victims 
of  various  misfortunes  through  which  their  vital  force  is  lost.  As 
Jastrow  RBBA.  pp.  127  f.)  remarks,  'The  tale  is  clearly  a  form  of 
the  general  nature-myth  of  the  union  of  sun  and  earth,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  results  in  the  decline  of  the  sun's  force.  Tammuz,  an 
ancient  personification  of  the  sun  of  the  springtime,  is  named  as  the 
first  of  Istar's  lovers;  he  becomes  her  consort  and  is  then  slain  by 
the  goddess  and  consigned  to  the  nether  world,  the  abode  of  the 
dead.  The  promise  made  by  Istar  to  Gilgames  to  present  him  with 
a  chariot  of  lapis  lazuh,  and  to  shelter  him  in  a  palace  of  plenty, 
unmistakably  points  to  the  triumph  of  the  sun  when  vegetation  is  at 
its  height.  Tammuz  and  Istar,  like  Gilgames  and  Istar,  thus  repre- 
sent the  combination  of  the  two  principles  which  bring  about  life ; 
and  upon  their  separation  follow  decay  and  death.'  * 

In  revenge  for  this  rebuff,  Istar  persuades  her  father  Anu  to  send  a 
heavenly  bull  to  destroy  Gilgames  ;  but  the  beast  is  slain  by  the  hero 
and  his  friend  Engidu  (cf.  PI.  iii.  fig.  2).  Gilgames  dedicates  the 
horns  to  his  god  Lugal-banda,  and  returns  in  triumph  to  his  city  of 
Erech.  Tabs.  vil.  and  vill.  are  unfortunately  very  fragmentary  ;  but 
enough  remains  for  us  to  gather  that  Engidu  is  suddenly  afflicted 
with  some  fell  disease,  and,  after  taking  to  his  bed,  dies  at  the  end  of 
twelve  days.  The  cause  of  his  malady  does  not  appear  from  the  text 
as  it  now  stands  ;  but  we  are  probably  right  in  inferring  that  it  was 
due  to  the  curse  of  Istar,  following  upon  the  failure  of  her  first  attempt 
to  punish  Gilgames  (cf.  the  account  of  Engidu's  deliberate  insult 
offered  to  the  goddess,  Tab.  vil.  11.  178  ff.).  Gilgames'  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  friend  is  vividly  portrayed  at  the  end  of  Tab.  vii.  ;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  Tab.  Vlll.  we  learn  that  its  poignancy  is  in- 
creased by  the  thought  that  the  same  fate  must  ultimately  overtake 
him  also  : 

'  Gilgames  for  Engidu  his  friend 

Bitterly  weepeth  and  wandereth  through  the  desert : 

"  Must  not  I  too  die  like  Engidu  ? 

Grief  hath  pierced  mine  inward  part ; 

I  fear  death,  and  I  wander  through  the  desert."' 

*  The  description  of  the  chariot  is  (as   Dhorme  notes)  strikingly  similar  to 
Ovid's  description  [Metam.  ii.  11.  107  ff. )  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  : — 
'  Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  aurea  summae 
Curvatura  rotae,  radiorum  argenteus  ordo. 
Per  juga  chrysolithi  positaeque  ex  ordine  gemmae 
Clara  repercusso  reddebant  lumir.a  Phoebe' 
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It  is  at  this  point  ihat  he  forms  the  resolution  to  seek  out  his 
ancestor  Uta-napislim,  who  by  some  means  (as  yet  unknown  to  him) 
has  gained  immortality,  and  who  may  possibly  be  able  to  hand  on 
the  secret  to  him.  He  at  once,  therefore,  sets  out  upon  the  journey 
which  we  have  already  outlined. 

In  the  course  of  this  jt)urney,  as  indeed  prior  to  it,  those  whom  he 
encounters  comment  in  identical  terms  upon  the  shocking  spectacle 
which  he  presents  :  * 

'  Why  is  thy  strength  consumed,  thy  face  bowed  down  ? 
Thy  heart  is  in  evil  case,  thy  features  are  perished, 
And  there  is  sadness  in  thine  inward  part  ; 
Thy  face  is  like  that  of  one  that  hath  journeyed  far  ; 
.  .  .  distress  and  grief  enflame  thy  face, 
and  thou  wanderest  through  the  desert.' 

To  each  of  these  inquiries  he  replies  by  asking  why  he  should  not 
appear  thus,  seeing  that  he  has  just  lost  so  close  a  friend.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  clear  that  he  is  afflicted  by  something  more  than  grief, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  disease  which  has  destroyed  Engidu 
has  fastened  its  hold  upon  him  also.  .A.t  any  rate,  when  he  reaches 
Uta-napiStim,  he  is  in  a  terrible  condition,  as  appears  from  the  words 
of  his  ancestor  in  which  he  directs  the  sailor,  Ur-Sanabi,  to  take  him 
to  a  washing-place  where  he  may  bathe  and  restore  his  health 
(xi.  251  ff.)  :  — 

'  The  man  before  whom  thou  didst  walk, 
Whose  body  is  covered  with  boils. 
The  beauty  of  whose  flesh  is  marred  with  scales — 
Take  him,  Ur-Sanabi,  to  the  washing-place  bring  him  ; 
His  boils  in  water  let  him  wash  (white)  as  snow  ; 
Let  him  cast  otThis  scales,  and  let  the  sea  bear  (them)  away  ; 
Fair  let  his  body  appear  ; 
Let  the  turban  of  his  head  be  renewed  ; 
With  a  robe  let  him  be  clothed,  his  garment  of  modesty  ; 
Until  he  come  to  his  city, 
Until  he  come  to  his  own  way. 

Let  the  garment  not  become  threadbare,  J  but  let  it  be  new — 
be  new ! ' 

Uta-napistim's  directions  are  followed,  and  Gilgame§  is  able  to 
make  the  return-voyage,  reaching  Erech  in  perfect  health,  and  clad 
in  fair  attire.     The  account  of  his  actually  finding,  and  then  through 

*  So,  some  one  whose  name  has  disappeared,  VIII.  v.  7  ff. ;  Ur-Sanabi,  X.  iii. 
I  ff. ;  Uta-napi5tim,  x.  iv.  42  ff.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same 
inquiry  should  be  restortd  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Siduri  in  X.  i.  33  ff. 

X  Lit.  'throw  off  t;rey  hair,'  i.i'.  iicrliaps,  its  surface-wool,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
/osc  its  nap.  A  different  explanation  is  given  by  Haupt,  AJSL.  xxvi.  (1909), 
p.  16, 
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an  accident  losinf(,  the  magic  herb  by  means  of  which  he  might  have 
secured  immortahty,  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  in  a  parable  the  inner  meaning  of  which  is 
transparently  obvious,  an  account  of  the  sun's  triumph  in  springtime, 
followed  by  its  gradual  decline  in  force  as  it  starts  on  its  long  journey 
towards  the  waters  of  death.  This  culminates  in  the  last  stage  of 
disease  when  it  reaches  its  goal,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  of 
lustration,  so  that,  when  it  appears  once  more  in  the  east,  it  possesses 
its  original  beauty  and  glory.  The  meaning  of  the  story  of  Engidu, 
who  actually  dies  as  the  result  of  I  star's  malice,  may  perhaps  not  be 
affirmed  with  equal  certainty ;  but  the  whole  trend  of  evidence  goes 
to  suggest  that  he  is  a  chthonic  deity,  typifying  the  reproductive 
vigour  of  animal-nature  in  the  springtime,  which  dies  away  as  the 
year  passes  onward  on  its  course.* 

Were  it  necessary  to  add  anything  in  support  of  this  clear  evidence 
that  GilgameS  is  a  solar  hero,  it  might  be  found  in  the  material  which 

*  This  is  suggested  by  the  description  of  his  early  life  as  a  companion  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  by  the  satyr-like  form — half  man  and  half  bull — in  which 
he  is  represented  upon  early  seal-cylinders  :  cf.  Fl.  II.  fig.  5  ;  PL  III.  fig.  2.  He 
is  described  in  I.  iv.  6  as  lulU  amilu  '  the  man  of  animal-desire.' 

It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  construct  a  wholly  satisfactory  and  consistent 
exf)lanation  of  the  cosmology  of  the  Gilgames-epic ;  Cf.,  on  this  subject, 
Jcremias,  Izdubar-Nimrud,  pp.  66  ff.  ;  Jensen,  Dai  Gilgafnesch-Epos,  pp.  77  ff . ; 
/immern,  KATJ^  pp.  566  ff.  ;  Dhorme,  Choix  des  textes  religieux  assyr.-bab., 
[)p.  271  f. ,  278  f.  ;  Ungnad  and  Grcssmann,  Das  Gilgamesch-Epos,  pp.  154  ff. 
'I'he  view  that  the  twelve  tablets  present  us  with  the  sun's  doings  during  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  that  each  of  these  is  associated  with  its  appropriate 
zodiacal  sign,  seems  to  be  improbable.  It  may  be  worked  out  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  breaks  down  in  the  majority.  Thus,  Tab.  ill.,  which  relates  the 
beginning  of  the  adventures  of  Gilgames  and  Engidu,  might  stand  for  Gemini 
(though  the  cementing  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  heroes  takes  place  as 
early  as  the  end  of  Tab.  I.);  Tab.  vi.  which  contains  the  Istar-incident  might 
stand  for  Virgo;  and,  most  strikingly,  Tab.  xi.,  the  Flood-narrative,  ior  Aquarius. 
If,  however,  the  creation  of  Engidu,  who,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  figured 
as  half  bull,  represents  Taurus,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  account  of  this  in 
Tab.  II.  and  not  in  Tab.  I.  ;  and  the  Scorpion-men  of  the  mountain  of  Masu 
(Scorpio)  should  appear  in  Tab.  viii.  rather  than  in  Tab.  ix.,  unless  indeed  they 
stand  also  for  Sagittarius :  cf.  the  representation  of  a  scorpion-man  as  an 
archer  on  an  ancient  boundary-stone  (v,  R.  57  ;  OTLAE.  i.,  fig.  2,  p.  11),  and 
also  on  the  seal-cylinders  figured  by  Delaporte,  Cylindres  orientaux ,  PI.  xxi.  figs. 
313,  316.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  Epic  do  repre- 
sent the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiacal  stations,  but  not  (at  least  in  the 
form  in  which  the  Epic  has  come  down  to  us)  in  any  consistent  order,  or,  at  anyrate, 
in  an  order  which  is  marked  by  the  twelve  tablets  into  which  the  poem  is  divided. 

Again,  it  seems  probable  that  the  incidents  of  the  poem  typify  not  merely  the 
yearly  course  of  the  sun,  but  that  there  is  a  combination  of  the  yearly  and  daily 
courses  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  unravel.  GilgameS'  adventure  at  the 
mountain  of  Masu,  where  he  starts  a  journey  of  twelve  double-hours  over  the 
route  of  the  sun — /larran  (ilu)  Samsi— is  most  naturally  to  be  understood  of  the 
daily  circuit  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  though,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  way  the 
darkness  is  dense,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  journey  that  he  emerges  into  the 
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is  supplied  by  the  ancient  seal-cylinders  of  Babylonia.  On  these 
we  not  infrequently  tind  the  figures  of  Gilganies  and  the  Sun-god 
used  interchangeably  in  precisely  similar  settings.  One  such  series 
is  illustrated  on  PI.  li.  Here  in  figs,  i  and  2  we  have  a  figure 
described  in  pictographic  writing  as  ilu  Sanias,  who  contends  with 
antelopes  and  lions.  In  fig.  3  Gilgames  likewise  contends  with  the 
same  animals,  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  being  identical  with 
that  of  figs.  I  and  2.  That  the  central  figure  in  fig.  3  is  intended  for 
Gilgames  is  indicated  by  his  full-face  representation  (peculiar  to 
figures  of  Gilgames  and  Engidu),  and  by  the  arrangement  of  his  hair 
in  six  locks  ;  cf.  the  Gilgames-figures  on  PI.  in  figs,  i,  2.  There 
are  similar  series  which  are  no  less  significant.* 

light  '  before  the  sun,'  we  should  expect  the  reference  to  be  to  the  nocturnal conrss 
of  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  which  should  rather  occupy  six  double-hours  or 
twelve  hours.  His  journey  across  the  ocean  with  Ur-Sanabi  occupies  one  month 
and  fifteen  days  before  he  comes  to  the  waters  of  death.  Since  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  him  at  this  point,  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  can  hardly  denote 
anything  else  than  the  winter-solstice,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  it  may  be  that  this  voyage  represents  the  half  of  the  winter-quarter  ;  the 
corresponding  half  being  occupied  by  the  return  of  the  sun  after  purification  in  a 
condition  to  renew  once  more  his  yearly  course. 

It  is  impossible,  again,  to  attain  any  degree  of  certainty  in  attempting  to  define 
the  conception  of  the  Epic  as  to  the  earthly  counterpart  of  the  heavenly  course  of 
the  sun.  Jensen  places  the  cedar-mountain  where  the  hero  and  his  friend  con- 
quer the  giant  Humbaba  among  the  mountains  of  Elam  to  the  east  of  Babylonia, 
over  which  the  sun  rises.  Thence  Gilgames  reaches  his  city  of  Erech  where  he  is 
at  the  climax  of  his  glory.  From  this  point  Jensen  would  make  him  pursue  his 
course  due  west  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
he  regards  as  the  twin-mountain  of  Masu,  and  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  waters  of  death — the  Atlantic.  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Zimmern  ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Atlantic  can  have  come  within 
the  Babylonian  horizon.  Of  course  Jensen  and  Zimmern  have  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  their  minds  ;  but  the  Phoenicians  must  surely  have  been  tlie  earliest 
Semitic  traders  to  get  so  far  west.  Other  scholars  find  the  name  Masu  in  the 
Syro-Arabian  desert,  which  Asurbanipal  calls  the  land  of  Mas,  and  describes  as 
'a  place  of  thirst  and  languor,  wherein  no  bird  of  heaven  flies,  nor  do  wild  asses 
and  gazelles  graze  there':  cf.  KB.  ii.  p.  220;  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  pp.  242  f. 
Across  this  they  would  make  Gilgames  travel  not  due  west  but  south-west,  till  he 
reaches  South  Arabia,  where  dwells  Siduri  who  is  termed  Sabitu,  i.e.  on  this  inter- 
pretation 'the  Sabaean  ' :  cf.  Hommel,  AHT.  pp.  35  f.  This  perhaps  agrees 
better  with  the  sun's  course  as  viewed  from  the  northern  hemisphere — not  due 
west  across  the  zenith,  but  south-west.  Yet  the  theory  of  a  very  early  date  for  the 
origin  of  the  Sabaean  kingdom  is  now  not  regarded  as  probable. 

*  Cf. ,  in  Delaporte,  Catalogue  des  Cylindres  orieniaiix  .  .  .  de  la  Bibliothtqtte 
Nationale,  PI.  iv.  fig.  41,  a  figure  described  as  ilu  Santas  in  conflict  with  a 
human-headed  bull ;  PI.  v.  fig.  43,  a  similar  figure  unspecified  contending 
with  the  same  human-headed  bull,  in  company  with  Engidu  contending  with 
a  lion  ;  fig.  45,  GilgameS  with  the  human-headed  bull  (duplicated),  and  Engidu 
with  the  lion ;  fig.  44,  Gilgames  with  the  human-headed  bull  together  with 
a  figure  like  that  of  fig.  43  contending  with  another  bull  of  the  same  kind,  and 
Engidu  with  the  lion.     We  may  notice  also,  in  Hayes  Ward,  Cylinders  .  .  .  in 
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The  adventures  of  Gilgames  and  Engidu  form  favourite  subjects 
for  representation  on  seal-cylinders  in  the]Sumerian  and  early  Semitic 
Babylonian  period,  as  well  as  in  later  times.  The  heroes  are  most 
commonly  depicted  in  conflict  with  beasts — either  Gilgames  attacks 
a  wild  bull  or  water-buffalo  while  Engidu  is  similarly  engaged  with  a 
lion,  or  Gilgames  by  himself  is  seen  in  conflict  with  the  latter  beast : 
cf.  PI.  II.  fig.  4  ;  PL  in.  figs.  I,  2.  In  spite  of  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  parts  of  the  Epic,  it  affords  us  ample  evidence  that  the 
two  heroes  were  mighty  hunters.* 

The  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  GilgameS-epic  may  seem 
to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  story 
of  Samson  ;  but  this  is  not  really  so.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
enabled  us  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Semitic  solar 
myth  in  a  form  of  which  the  significance  is  incontrovertible,  and  the 
widespread  influence  of  which  in  countries  adjacent  to  Babylonia 
can  easily  be  demonstrated.  In  PI.  iv.  we  have  Gilgames  as  pictured 
by  the  .\ssyrians  ;  PL  V.  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  hero  and  his 
companion  were  familiar  to  the  Hittites  of  Carchemish  ;  PL  vi. 
exhibits  the  movement  of  the  same  myth  westward  to  Cyprus,  the 
colossal  figure  clearly  exhibiting  Assyrio-Babylonian  influence  in  the 
treatment  of  the  beard  and  hair  (cf.  p.  498),  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  rending  the  Vion.l  This  last  figure  is  probably  rightly  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  Melkart,  whose  influence  on  the  Greek  myth  of 

iAe  Library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  PL  V.  fig.  22,  a  figure  marked  ilu  Santas 
attacking  a  lion  by  seizing  its  tail  and  one  hind  leg  and  placing  a  foot  on  the 
back  of  its  neck;  Delaporte,  op.  cit.,  PL  III.  fig.  22,  Gilgames  attacking  a  lion 
in  precisely  the  same  way  (duplicated) ;  cf.  also  PI.  11.  fig.  21. 

*  Sayce,  ET.  xxiv.  (1912)  p.  39,  in  endeavouring  to  identify  the  hero  of  the 
seal-cylinder  representations  with  a  supposed  Namra-Uddu  {i.e.  the  Biblical 
Nimrod)  and  not  with  Gilgame?,  makes  the  assertion,  'Gilgames  was  not 
a  hunter,  and  he  never  struggled  with  lions  or  held  slaughtered  animals  in  his 
hands.'  This  statement  strangely  overlooks  the  words  which  are  addressed  to 
Gilgames  in  viii.  v.  5, 

'  <In  the  passes>  of  the  mountain  thou  didst  slay  lions,' 

as  well  as  the  refrain  of  the  hero's  lament  over  Engidu  (cf.  x.  v.  11), 

'  <My  friend  who  with  me>  slew  the  lions,  etc.' 

Cf.  also,  in  Gilgames'  description  to  Uta-napistim  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
journey  (x.  v.  31  f. ), 

'The  k&su-\i\xA,  the  busu-h\xA,  the  lion,  the  panther,  the  jackal (?),  the  stag, 
the  ibex,  the  wild  bull, 

Their  < flesh >  I  eat,  and  with  their  skins  I  < clothe  myself >.' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  the   Tabs,   iii.,  iv.,  or  v.,   which  are  very 
fragmentary,  originally  contained  an  account  of  a  lion-combat,  possibly  corre- 
sponding to  the  zodiacal  station  L.co. 
X  Cf.  the  representation  of  Engidu  and  the  lion  in  PI.  11.  fig.  4. 

2  C 
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Herakles  in  many  of  its  details  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid.*  The 
proved  existence  of  such  a  solar  myth  is  the  most  weighty  fact  which 
can  influence  our  decision  as  to  whether  solar  elements  do  or  do 
not  enter  into  the  Samson-tradition.  In  comparing  Samson  with 
Gilgames  in  our  search  for  solar  traits,  we  are  not  bolstering  up  the 
merely  hypothetical  interpretation  of  one  series  of  traditions  by  the 
scarcely  less  hypothetical  interpretation  of  another  series  ;  but  we  are 
testing  the  former  series  by  that  which,  in  the  latter,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  well-ascertained  conclusion. 

In  the  second  place,  for  a  right  estimation  of  the  character  of  the 
Samson-narrative,  it  is  as  important  to  notice  the  contrast  which  it 
offers  to  the  Giigames-epic  as  it  is  to  register  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  stories.  The  Gilgames-epic  as  a  whole  (and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  Herakles-saga)  moves  in  a  plane  which  is 
wholly  mythical.  Gods  and  goddesses  take  their  part  in  the  sequence 
of  events  like  ordinary  mortals.  The  hero  and  his  friend  are  dis- 
tinguished as  semi-divine  by  the  use  of  the  determinative  prefix  ilu 
'god,'  before  their  names.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Gilgames  possesses 
a  divine  strain  in  his  blood  is  more  than  once  emphasized  in  the 
Epic  (l.  ii.  I  ;  ix.  ii.  i6)  by  the  statement 

'Two-thirds  of  him  are  god,  and  his  third  part  is  human.' 
*  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  in  his  edition  of  Euripides,   Herakles,  i.    p.  276 
(ist  ed.,  1889),  dismisses  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  Herakles  from 
old   Babylonian   sources   with  great  contempt,  having  clearly  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  and  appreciate  the  evidence  which  can  be  advanced  in  its 
favour.     Later  on  (pp.  290  ff.)  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  earliest  elements  in 
the  Herakles-myth  as  follows:— (i)  the  descent  of  the  hero  from  the   highest 
gods;  (2)  the  conflict  with  the  lion  ;  (3)  the  conflict  with  -iants;  (4)  the  journey 
to  the  Underworld,  and  the  conquest  of  death  ;  (5)  the  journey  to  the  garden  of 
the  gods.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Jeremias  [Izdubar-Nimrod,  pp.  70  ff.)  points 
out,  these  are  the  very  incidents  which  can  be  most  strikingly  paralleled  from 
tiie' Gilgames-epic.     In  his  2nd  edition  (1895)  Wilaniowitz-Moellrndorf  makes 
grudging  concession  to  Jeremias  that  '  the  resemblance  of  Herakles  to  "  Izdubar- 
Nimrod"    is   of   course    remarkable   in   the   highest  degree   (allerdings   hochst 
merkwiirdig).     Naturally  this  also  struck  the  ancients,  and  necessarily  led  to 
identification,   as   e.g.    the   Cypiian   representation   of  the   Geryones-adventure 
demonstrates  :  Journ.  of  Hell.  Stud.,  xliii.  74.'    It  may  be  observed  that  this  con- 
cession does  not  touch  Jeremias'  point  that  the  earliest  elements  in  tlie  Herakles- 
myth  (teste  W.-M.)  are  those  which  find  closest  parallel  in  the  Babylonian-myth. 
Jeremias  further  remarks  that  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  just  as  we  have  the 
series  Ist.ir—'Ashtart— Aphrodite,  so  we  also  have  the  series  Gilgames— Samson 
—Herakles;    a  conclusion   which    may   be   accepted   with   substitution   of  the 
Phoenician  Melkart  for  the   Israelite   Samson,    the   conception   of  whom  can 
hardly  have  had  any  direct  influence  on  Greek  mythology.     The  line  of  trans- 
ference was   jHobably   Babylonian -Phoenician— Greek ;    while  Samson,    as  is 
argued  above,  seems  to  represent  a  lateral  development  of  the  myth  in  a  very 
diluted  form.     Herodotus  (ii.  44)  states  that  he  visited  the  temple  of  Herakles 
at  Tyre  ;  and  that  this  was  of  very  great  antiiiuity,  being  said  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  which  he  places  at  2300  years  before  his  time. 
That  this  Herakles  was  the  god  Melkart  {i.e.  *  King  of  the  city')  admits  of  no 
doubt. 
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The  world  in  which  events  are  enacted  is  not  our  world  ;  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  ours  only  in  a  very  remote  and  symbolical  sense.  *  The 
Samson-narrative  (and  here  we  are  referring  to  chs.  14-16,  apart 
from  the  later-added  ch.  13)  is  markedly  different.  Samson  indeed 
performs  prodi>.ries  of  strength  which  are  incredibly  marvellous  ;  but 
the  whole  setting  of  the  narrative,  so  far  from  being  artificial,  is  as 
fresh  and  true  to  life  as  almost  anything  contained  in  the  O.T.  It 
leaves  us  no  doubt  that  we  are  breathing  the  natural  atmosphere  of 
the  border-country  between  the  Israelites  and  Philistines,  and  are 
witnessing  scenes  of  social  intercourse  such  as  must  have  been  of 
everyday  occurrence  at  the  period  with  which  the  narrator  deals.  J 

Again,  the  author  of  the  Gilgames-epic  was  an  educated  man  of 
great  literary  ability.  §  He  had  evidently  reflected  much  on  the 
problems  of  Hfe  and  death  ;  and,  had  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his 
speculations  as  to  human  mortality,  we  might  have  quoted  passages 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  pathos.  He  seems  to  have  been  versed  in 
the  astronomical  knowledge  of  his  day.  The  technique  of  the  poem 
is  highly  developed,  and  its  descriptive  power  (as  witnessed  e.g.  by 
the  Flood-story)  of  a  very  high  order.  In  contrast,  the  charm  of  the 
Samson-narrative  lies  in  its  artlessness,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  comes 
straight  from  the  lips  of  the  rustic  story-teller,  whose  sole  equipment 
consisted  in  a  retentive  memory,  a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  native 
power  of  description.  Whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  explain  every 
detail  of  the  Gilgames-epic  as  an  integral  part  of  the  solar  myth, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  m.ethod,  if  applied  to  the  Samson- 
narrative,  goes  very  widely  astray.  The  whole  narrative  is  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  occurrences  of  everyday  life,  and  quite 
possibly  with  the  actual  doings  of  an  historical  individual,  that  the 
fallaciousness  of  such  a  method  is  self-evident. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  solar  traits 
in  the  Samson-narrative  is  very  considerable.  A  particular  incident 
may  bear  resemblance  more  or  less  close  to  a  characteristic  motif  in 
the  stories  of  other  solar  heroes  ;  but  unless  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  an  actual  incident  which  may  have  occurred  in  real  life,  its  inter- 
pretation as  a  solar  trait  must  remain  extremely  precarious.  To  take 
a  single  example  :  Samson  slew  a  lion  single-handed,  and  so  did 
Herakles,  and  Gilgames  very  possibly  slew  several ;  but,  again, 
similar  incidents  are  recorded  of  David  (i  Sam.  17 ^'**)  and  Benaiah 
(2  Sam.  23  ^")  ;  and  we  have,  in  these  latter  instances,  no  ground  for 
regarding  the  feat  as  other  than  historical,  because  it  is  the  kind  of 
feat  that  a  strong  and  brave  man  might  reasonably  accomplish. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to  notice 

*  Cf.  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ^xsX  footnote,  p.  400. 

X  Cf.  the  remarks  on  p.  339. 

§  In  speaking  of  the  author,  in  the  singular,  it  is  not  intended  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  unity,  or  composite  character,  of  the  Epic.  All  that  is  affii  med 
is  true  of  the  Epic  as  a  whole,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  one  or  more  authors. 
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certain  points  in  the  Samson-narrative  which  may  very  well  owe  their 
origin  to  solar  mythology. 

Among  these  the  most  striking  is  the  conception  that  the  strength 
of  the  hero  lies  in  his  long  hair,  and  that  when  this  has  been  shaved 
off  he  becomes  powerless  ;  just  as  the  sun  when  adorned  with  his 
rays  (which  are  pictured  as  hair  in  the  literature  of  all  nations  *)  is 
endowed  with  great  strength,  but  sinks  into  weakness  when  he  loses 
these  in  the  winter-season.  We  have  noticed  how  Gilgames,  when 
he  figures  as  the  glorious  sun  of  springtime,  is  said  to  wear  his  long 
hair  falling  down  his  back  ;  and  this  hair  is  prominent  in  early  seal- 
cylinder  representations  of  the  Babylonian  hero,  arranged  in  six 
curling  locks  which  fall  on  either  side  of  his  head  (cf.  PI.  II. 
figs.  3,  4,  5  ;  PI-  III-  figs.  I,  2),  with  which  we  may  compare  the 
six  rays  which  are  depicted  as  issuing  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Sun- 
god  (PI.  III.  fig.  3).  Samson's  hair  was  also  arrayed  in  locks, 
though  these  were  seven  and  not  six.|  We  are  not  definitely  told 
that  Gilgames  loses  his  long  locks  when  his  strength  fails  him  and  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  disease,  §  though,  since  they  are  so  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  mark  of  his  beauty  when  at  the  height  of  his  youthful 
power,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  unfair  inference  that  he  is  to  be  pictured 
as  deprived  of  them  in  his  affliction  (cf.  the  remarks  as  to  his  changed 
appearance  quoted  on  p.  398).  When  he  is  washed  clean  and  free 
from  disease  'the  turban  of  his  head'  ||  is  renewed  ;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  his  locks,  which,  if  they  were  lost,  must  be  pictured  as 
gradually  growing  again.  The  sun  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  strength 
and  glory  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Samson's  hair  began  to  grow 
again  after  it  was  cut  off,  but  some  time  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to 
put  forth  his  pristine  strength.  In  the  note  on  ch.  13^  we  have 
observed  how  ill  the  conception  of  the  author  of  this  chapter  that 
Samson  was  a  Nazirite  fits  in  with  the  portrait  of  him  which  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  older  chs.  14-16,  and  have  concluded  that  the 
view  that  he  was  under  such  a  vow  must  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
later  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  his  long  locks.  If  we  are  right 
in  explaining  them  as  an  ancient  solar  trait,  we  can  now  understand 
why  the  author  of  ch.   13,  who  endeavours  to  view  Samson  and  his 

*  Cf.  the  admirably  full  body  of  evidence  collected  by  Sniythe  Palmer  in  ch.  iv. 

X  We  have  noticed  above  [note  on  ch.  16^3)  that  the  statement  that  Gilgames 
wore  his  hair  in  seven  locks,  which  seems  to  emanate  from  Jeremias(cf.  OTLAE. 
ii.  p.  172),  is  incorrect.  For  the  possible  meaning  of  Samson's  seven  locks,  cf.  the 
conjectures  put  forward  by  Smythe  Palmer,  ch.  v.,  who  cites  instances  of  the 
Sun-god  depicted  as  adorned  with  seiien  rays,  the  most  striking  of  which  is 
perhaps  the  Pompeian  wall-painting  figured  by  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  griech. 
u.  rotn.  Mythol. ,  2003. 

§  Smythe  Palmer's  statement  (p.  221)  that  when  Gilgames  'begins  to  fail  and 
fall  ill'  he  'loses  his  hair  in  which  lay  his  strength,'  unfortunately  goes  beyond 
his  facts  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  Epic.     It  is  an  inference  merely. 

II  Bab.  parsigu  la  kakkadiSu,  The  leim  parsigu  is  used  elsewhere  of  a 
bandage. 
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doings  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pious  Yahweh-worshipper  (cf.  p.  338^ 
should  have  read  a  different  meaning  into  this  characteristic. 

Much  more  doubtfully  significant  as  a  solar  trait  is  Samson's  slay- 
ing of  the  lion,  though  greatly  emphasized  as  such  by  many  writers  ; 
because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  the  kind  of  deed  which 
might  naturally  have  been  performed  by  a  strong  man,  or  might 
naturally  be  ascribed  to  him,  without  the  involving  of  any  symbolical 
meaning.  The  term  which  is  used  to  describe  the  hero's  rendifig  of 
the  lion  does  seem,  however,  to  suggest  connexion  with  the  Gilgames- 
myth  :  cf.  notes  on  ch.  14^.  A  similar  connexion  may  possibly  be 
traced  in  the  fact  that  the  incident  occurs  early  in  Samson's  career 
and  immediately  prior  to  his  being  ensnared  by  the  charms  of 
Philistine  womankind,  which  leads  to  his  ultimate  undoing.  Gil- 
game§'  lion-slaying  feats  must,  as  we  have  noticed,*  have  occurred 
a  little  before  the  Istar-incident  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
hero's  misfortunes.  | 

A  much  clearer  trace  of  solar  mythology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  the  bursting  forth  of  the  spring  at  Ramath-lehi  to  satisfy 


*  C{.  footnote*,  p.  401. 

:J:  The  present  writL-r  can  attach  no  weight  at  all  to  Steinthal's  theory  that  the 
story  of  the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcass  belongs  to  the  solar  myth  with  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  that,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Leo  {i.e.  in  July),  honey 
is  most  plentiful.  This  theory  is  built  up  upon  a  series  of  assumptions,  any  one 
of  which  is  open  to  question.  It  is  assumed  that  no  other  explanation  of  bees 
building  in  a  carcass  is  satisfactory  ;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen  (cf.  note  on  14^), 
this  may  be  explained  either  by  the  supposition  that  the  carcass  was  hollow  a:  d 
sun-dried,  or  by  the  ^ovyovla-lhcory.  Again,  the  claim  that  this  explanation 
offers  the  Philistines  a  possibility  of  solving  the  riddle,  which  is  otherwise  in- 
soluble apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  can  hardly  carry  weight.  Samson's 
wit  was  not  of  so  high  a  class  that  he  must  be  deemed  incapable  of  a  very  bad, 
and  so,  unfair  riddle ;  especially  as  the  story  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  confident 
that  iie  would  win  the  wager.  And  lastly,  the  assumption  that  July  is  the  month 
when  honey  is  most  plentiful  seems  to  be  based  upon  experience  of  the  habits  of 
bees  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  where  flowers  abound  throughout  the 
summer,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  sub-tropical  climate  of  Palestine  the 
flowering  season  ceases  and  herbaceous  vegetation  is  burnt  up  by  about  the  middle 
of  May,  after  which  (presumably)  the  bees  are  living  on  their  store  of  honey,  and 
the  supply  is  gradually  decreasing. 

Steinthal's  further  conjecture  that  Samson's  slaying  of  the  lion  typifies  the 
milder  sun  of  autumn  extinguishing  his  own  burning  rays  (the  lion  representing 
the  fierce  heat  of  midsummer)  is  in  itself  so  incredible  that  it  requires  no  refuta- 
tion. It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  seems  to  involve  a  kind  of  hysteron- 
proteron  ;  for  the  autumnal  sun  stifles  the  heat  of  midsummer  before  the  bees — 
which  typify  the  fact  that  honey  is  plentiful  in  midsummer — establish  themselves 
in  the  carcass. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  in  Babylonian  mythology  the 
lion  is  closely  associated  with  the  god  Nergal,  who  typifies  the  hot  sun  of  mid- 
summer ;  the  choice  of  this  animal  being  no  doubt  dictated  by  its  fierce  and 
destructive  disposition,  its  tawny  colour,  and  its  shaggy  mane  which  suggests 
not  remotely  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Samson's  need.  A.bundant  evidence  exists  in  proof  that  springs — 
— and  especially  hot  springs — were  associated  with  the  sun  or  with 
solar  heroes.*  Athenaeus  (xii.  512)  states  that  all  hot  springs  which 
break  forth  from  the  earth  are  sacred  to  Herakles  :  cf.  also  Diod. 
Sic,  iv.  23,  V.  3;  Strabo,  pp.  60,  172,  425,  428;  Livy,  xxii.  i  ;  al. 
The  original  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  such  springs  are  warmed 
by  the  sun  during  his  nocturnal  course  under  the  earth.  Cf.  especially 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  181)  and  Lucretius  {De  Reru7n 
Natura^  vi.  848  f.)  of  the  spring  of  the  sun  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium 
I'Siweh)  in  the  Libyan  desert,  which  is  cold  by  day  but  boiling  hot  at 
night.  The  point  is  interesting  as  definitely  connecting  Herakles 
with  the  sun.  In  some  cases  at  any  rate  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  loc.  cit.)  the 
traditional  connexion  with  the  solar  hero  was  that  the  springs  had 
been  caused  to  burst  forth  in  order  that  he  might  bathe  in  them  when 
weary. 

That  cold  springs  were  also  associated  with  the  sun  by  the  Semites 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  'En-shemesh  'the  spring  of 
the  sun,'  Josh.  15^,  18''' — the  modern  'Ain  el-H6d  'the  Apostle's 
spring,'  a  little  east  of  Bethany  on  the  road  to  Jericho  ;  and  'Ain- 
sems,  the  modern  Ar.  name  of  Beth-shemesh.  Whether  the  hero 
bathes  in  the  warm  spring,  as  does  Herakles,  or  drinks  from  the  cool 
spring,  as  does  Samson,  the  effect  is  the  same,  viz.  the  restoration  of 
his  vitality  which  through  weariness  or  faintness  has  reached  a  low 
ebb.  The  conception  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  the  restoration  of 
the  sun's  power  in  the  springtime  :  cf.  the  way  in  which  Gilgames 
has  to  bathe  in  order  to  free  himself  from  his  disease  and  renew  his 
beauty — a  figure  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  398  f.),  typifies  the 
renewal  of  the  sun's  powers  after  he  has  reached  his  lowest  ebb  at 
the  winter-solstice. 

If  any  weight  may  be  attached  to  our  suggestion  [ch.  15'-*  note) 
that,  in  the  name  'En-hak-kore  given  to  the  spring  of  Lehi,  kore 
originally  denoted  not  the  partridge  but  the  quail,  we  seem  here  to 
trace  the  combination  of  a  kindred  mythical  conception  as  to  the 
return  of  the  sun  in  springtime.  The  reason  why  the  quail  was 
sacrificed  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Herakles-Melkart  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  reason  why  Herakles  was  thought  to  have  been  restored  to 
life  by  smelling  this  particular  bird,  was  that  the  quail  was  the  bird 
which — as  its  Greek  name  oprn^,  Sanskrit  Vartika  'the returning  one,' 
denotes — was  par  excellence  the  migrant  whose  reappearance  heralded 
the  return  of  the  sun  in  the  spring.  Hence,  according  to  Max 
Miiller  {Science  of  Language,  ii.  p.  506)  is  derived  Ortygia  (the  name 
of  the  island  which  was  otherwise  called  Delos  'the  bright'),  which 
was  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo,  the  young  Sun-god  of 
springtime. 

The  incident  of  Samson's  removal  of  the  gates  of  Gaza,  and  his 

*  Cf.  the  evidence  bronfjht  tofjether  by  Smythe  Palmer,  c/i.  xi. 
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'  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Hebron,  is  probably  connected 
setting  them  up^tion  that  the  sun,  in  rising,  issues  through  a  door  with 
with  the  conceijn  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Cf.  the  repre- 
double  gates  c*ae  Sun-god  Samas  passing  through  such  gates,  which 
sentation  of  <^en  for  him  by  attendants  :  PL  ill.  fig.  3.  The  subject  is 
are  held  op  is  frequently  figured  on  Babylonian  seals.  Samson  re- 
one  whiche  gates  after  spending  the  night  in  company  with  his 
moves  the — a  conception  which  reminds  us  of  the  description  of  the 
paramouro  rising  in  Ps.  19^  (i^®) : 
sun  at  hiS(5 

he  is  like  a  bridegroom  issuing  from  his  bridal  chamber  ; 

'And   ijoiceth  like  a  mighty  man  to  run  the  course.' 
Her;' 

^h  to  look  for  any  symbolical  meaning  in  the  names  Gaza 
It  is  ra?sn,  these  particular  cities  being  probably  merely  part  of  the 
and  Hebrc  g  of  the  story.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  particular 
local  settin^^st  of  Hebron  may  have  acquired  a  name  as  the  hill  over 
hill  to  the  e<  the  Shephelah,  the  sun  was  regularly  observed  to  rise, 
which,  from  "l  of  Samson's  paramour,  Delilah,  is  of  some  importance 
The  name\  almost  certainly  the  influence  of  Babylonian  thought 
as  exhibitingy.    Comparison  with  the  Bab.  proper  names  Dalil-{ilu)- 
upon  the  storyu)-Istar*  'worshipper  of  Istar,'  though  (so  far  as  the 
Istar,  Dilil-'\tl:   knows)   it   has   not   before   been   made,    is   obvious, 
present   writer^ippej-'  or  'devotee,'  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  hypo- 
Delilah,  'worslfuii  form  Delilat-Istar  {or  'Astart).t     As  applied  to 
coristic  for  the  onnotation  of  this  name  (at  least  according  to  the 
a  woman,  the  qf  the  tale)  can  hardly  be  mistaken.      Delilah  must 
original  form  o-ed  prostitute  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  goddess 
have  been  a  sacjab.  kadistu,  harimtu,  sa//ihatte,  or  kazratu).     The 
(Heb.  k'dhesd^  Jof  these  consecrated  female  worshippers  with  Istar 
close  connexion  with   Gilgames   is   illustrated   by  the  Epic  in  the 
in  her   relations  yi.  i84ff.     We  may  compare  also  Tab.  I,  iii.  iff., 
narrative  ot  Tab.  1st  living  the  life  of  a  wild  man  among  the  beasts 
where  Engidu,  wh  ;g(j  away  by  the  attractions  of  such  a  harimtu  and 
of  the  field,  is  decoiji^ation.      It  is  Samson's  relations  with  Delilah 
adopts  a  life  ot  civ^g  Qf  h^g  undoing,  just  as  it  is  through  Istar  that 
which  prove  the  cau.  g^j-g  brought  about.    We  may  compare  the  way 
Gilgames'  misfortunes 

-,    Alphabetischei    Verzeichniss  der  Assyrischen    und 

*  Cf.   T.   N.   Strassinaicnd  1975. 
Akkadischen  IVorfer,  1835  lourse,  common  in  Heb.  propernames  :  e.g.  Nathan 

+  Such  a  contraction  is,  of  c-sed  '  (sc.  of  Yahweh ). 
for  N'thr.n'el,  or  Baruch,  '  BU  an  active  participle,  while  Dilil  in  the  cognate 

In  Dalil-{ili')-Isf<-ir,  Dalil  \[fiQ  'worship'  for  '  worsliipper.'  Heb.  Deliui 
form  appears  to  be  a  substan^  passive  form;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so, 
might  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  ^^q  form  kdtil  may  result  from  an  original 
since,  as  G-K.  §  84«/  points  oui^  kdtil.  At  the  same  time  it  is  liltely  that 
active  ;^a/// as  well  as  from  a  pass'v  of  the  wi nl  (Bab.  dalalu  properly  =' to 
the  intransitive  or  passive  nieanui'^!op(j,ej^t  of  such  a  formation. 
submit  one.-.elf')  would  favour  the  dA 

\, 

v 

\ 
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in  which  the  hatred  of  Hera  is  the  prime  cause  of  t  ^^  i^^^^^,^  ^nd 
sufferings  of  Herakles.  ^ 

Possibly,  though  not  certainly  (since  the  incment     .^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
mieht  very  well  have  happened  in  real  life ;  cf.  p.  403;^^  ^^e  story  of 
Samson  as  a  blinded  captive  grinding  in  the  pnson-hou.     ^^^  ^^^^^ 
a  solar  significance,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  sun,  powerfu^^  ^^  ^^  .^^ 
vet  covers  the  same  beaten  track  day  after  day,  and  so  m.     ^^  ^^^_ 
Lived  to  be  the  victim  of  some  external  compulsion,  whic^^^^  ^ 
htm  to  perform  the  same  allotted  task  daily  without  vana^.^^    \ 
as    seem's    probable,   the   mill    at  which  Samson    grinds     .^   ^^   ^^ 
pictured,   not  as   a  small  hand-mill,  but   as   a  large  ™1  ,  ^hich  is 
ordinarily  turned  by  an  ox  or  ass  which  travels  round  and  re    ^^  .^  ^^ 
unvarying  track,  the   analogy  is   the  more  strikmg      Fro  ^^^^      ^^^ 
same'idel  lies  at  the  root  of  the  story  that   Herakles  v^   ^^^^^ 
compulsion  to  perform  his  labours  at  the  bidding  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
tvrannical  Eurystheus.  Ji    u^  ■ 

Finally  the  account  of  Samson's  death  can  hardly  be  ^i^gQ^j^ted 
from  the  solar  myth.  The  point  has  been  so  thoroughly,  illustrated 
by  Smythe  Palmer  {ck.  xv.)  that  it  is  needless  to  trea.  .^  ^^  j^^^^^^ 
\Bv  pulling  down  the  western  pillars  which  were  thoug^^^  ^^  ^^pp^^^ 
^ the  vault  of  heaven*  (Job  26"),  the  sun  overwhelms  hr^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^ 
world  with  the  darkness  of  night.  The  idea  is  aptiy  ^jj^^^^.^^^ ^  ^^ 
Homer's  description  of  sunset  (//.  viii.  485  Q  • 

eXKOV  vv/cra  ^eXatvav  eVl  C^i5<opoP  &po"pa- 

The  red  glow  of  sunset  probably  suggested  the  j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
carnage  wrought  by  the  downfall  of  the  sky-temple.  .^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^ 
Herakles-myth,  it  suggested  the  conception  ot  tn'  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^.^^ 
funeral-pyre  on  Mount  Oeta.  In  the  words  ot  ^^^^^^  Palmer— 
'We  may  suppose,  then,  that  some  such  thougt^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
present  to  the  primaeval  gazer  on  the  changing  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  sunset. 
See  !  the  mighty  sun  has  fallen  !  His  enemies ^^^^  ^^^  strong  for 
him!  In  dying,  he  has  dragged  down  the  bi^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^, 
The  pillars  of  heaven  are  broken  and  dark^^^  comes  crashing 
down  !  But  see  !  the  place  where  he  fell  is  r^  ^^j^j^  ^^^^  carnage  of 
his  foes  !  The  clouds  which  obstructed  him  a^  exulted  over  him  are 
ensanguined— involved  with  him  in  a  commo  ^.^jj^ , ,  ,-^y^_  ^-^^  ^  jg^^^ 

17.  1-18.  31.    The  story  of  Micah  an  ^f^^  j^^^if 
The  fact  that  this  narrative  is  compo^g  jg  ^^^  evident ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  to  ,  .^yj^y,  ^^^  originally  inde- 
pendent parallel  narratives  (so  Vatke.gg^.,  Bu.,  Mo.,  etc.),  rather 

•  We  may  compare  the  pillars  set  up  by|j^_.j,yipg  ^.^  Gades,  the  westernmost 
point  of  the  then-known  world. 
+  To  Vatke  {Die  biblische  Theologie,  ^^^  p.  268)  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
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than  with  a  single  narrative  which  has  undergone  extensive  interpola- 
tion (Wellh.,*  Kue.,  La.,  Gress.).  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to 
disentangle  the  strands  with  any  certainty,  probably  because  the  two 
versions  of  the  story  were  originally  closely  similar  in  detail. 

According  to  I7*'*,  Micay'^hu  On^3''D)  restores  the  stolen  silver, 
which  is  then  made  into  a  graven  image  (and  a  molten  image).  The 
idol  (or  idols)  is  placed  in  Micay^hu's  own  house.  In  17^,  however, 
we  are  told  that  the  man  Micah  {T]yD  a  shorter  form  of  in''3^Ci)  already 

possessed  a  temple  (DTI^X  ri''^),  for  which  he  made  an  Ephod  and 
Teraphim,  and  installed  one  of  his  sons  as  priest.  Here  we  note  that 
the  graven  image  and  molten  image  of  17''*  stand  over  against  the 
Ephod  and  Teraphim  of  17^;  and  the  inference  that  the  one  pair 
may  be  peculiar  to  the  first  narrative  (which  we  may  term  A),  while 
the  other  pair  is  peculiar  to  the  second  narrative  (provisionally  called 
B),  is  confirmed,  rather  than  the  reverse,  by  the  curious  way  in  which 
all  four  are  mentioned  together  in  18  !■*  i^.is^  a^^j  three  of  them  in  18  ^"^ — 
passages  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  filled  out  by 
a  redactor.  In  18  ^"-^^  the  graven  image  is  mentioned  by  itself,  just 
as  it  occurs  without  the  molten  image  in  18  ^^ ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  verb  "TTil  'and  it  was'  in  17*  seems 
clearly  to  refer  to  a  single  idol.,  and  not  to  two  (graven  image  and 
molten  image),  suggests  (as  perceived  by  Mo.)  that  the  narrative  A 
originally  referred  to  a  graven  image  only,  and  that  the  molten  image 
is  a  late  interpolation,  possibly  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  silver 
was  handed  over  to  a  'smelter'  (^TlV). 

Further,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  17  "^'^  combines  two  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Levite  on  the  scene.  In  17^  he  is  intro- 
duced as  'a  youth'  (lyj)  who  was  a  Levite,  who  happened  to  be 
sojourning  'there' — i.e..,  obviously,  in  Micah's  village  or  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  it.  In  17^,  however,  where  he  is  termed  'the  man' 
(ti'^Kn),  he  sets  forth  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah  to  sojourn  where  he 
may  find  employment,  and  chancing  to  arrive  at  Micah's  home,  he  is 
hired  by  him  as  priest  (•z/z/.*"'*^).  The  terms  in  which  Micah,  in  v.'^^y 
invites  the  Levite  to  become  to  him  ''  a  father  and  a  priest'  appear 
absurdly  inappropriate  if  the  latter  was  very  young,  as  is  implied  by 
the  term  nd'ar  used  in  v?.,  which  denotes  little  more  than  a  mere  boy. 

perceiving  that  our  story,  as  it  stands,  contains  repetitions  and  discrepancies 
which  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  combination  of  two 
parallel  narratives.  He  correctly  perceived  that  the  sacra  are  differently  de- 
scribed in  the  two  narratives,  though  erring  in  the  supposition  that  the  wandering 
Levite  appears  in  one  narrative  only,  his  place  in  the  ether  being  taken  by 
Micah's  son  {ch.  17^),  who  is  the  Jonathan  of  ch.  \Z^^  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  general  outline  of  the  two  stories  is  briefly  indicated  by  Vatke,  and  not 
worked  out  in  detail.  Mo.  (Comtn.  pp.  367  f.)  gives  a  convenient  summary  of  the 
analyses  adopted  by  different  scholars. 

*  In  an  appendix  to  Comp.'^  (pp.  363  flF.)  Wellh.  adopts  the  theory  of  two 
parallel  narratives. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  7/.'"',  where  the  term  nd'ar  is  next  used,  it  is 
stated  that  'the  youth'  became  to  Micah  'like  one  of  his  sons.'  We 
have  here,  then,  a  clear  mark  of  differentiation.  According  to. 
ly  7.iH).i2a^  a  youthful  Levite  of  the  clan  of  Judah  [is  adopted  or  hired; 
by  Micah]  and  becomes  like  one  of  his  own  sons,  being  installed  as 
priest.  According  to  lys-iiajiib.is^  ^  Levite  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah, 
of  mature  age,  is  travelling  in  search  of  employment  when  he  receives 
an  ofter  from  Micah  which  he  accepts  {v.^^'^),  and  takes  up  his  abode 
in  his  house  {v.^"^^).*  Micah  then  congratulates  himself  {vP)  on 
having  obtained  the  services  of  a  Levite — clearly  as  opposed  to  those 
of  his  own  non-Levitical  son  {v}).  This  last  point  indicates  that 
j78-1ia.12b.13  belongs  to  the  narrative  B,  to  which  we  have  assigned  7/.^ ; 
hence  i7^iib.i2a  jg  ^^  ]-,g  assigned  to  A,  to  which  it  is  quite  suitable.^ 

We  have  thus  accounted  for  the  whole  of  ch.  17  except  t/." — a  state- 
ment which,  repeated  as  it  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  18  *%  19'%  21 2'', 
is  clearly  editorial,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  condition 
of  religion  and  morality  which,  from  the  editor's  own  standpoint,  was 
a  very  low  one.  Whether  this  editor  is  the  pre-exilic  redactor  of  the 
old  narratives  (R^"^),  or  the  post-exilic  redactor  who  added  the  Appen- 
dix {chs.  17-18,  19-21)  to  Judg.,  may  be  considered  an  open  question. 
In  the  view  of  some  scholars  {e.g.  Kue.,  Bu.,  Cor.,  Driver,  LOT.^y 
Cooke)  the  form  of  expression  used  by  the  editor  implies  without  a 
doubt  that  when  he  wrote  there  was  a  king  in  Israel,  and  that  there- ^ 
iore  his  standpoint  is  earlier  at  any  rate  than  the  close  of  the  Judaean 
monarchy.  Such  a  conclusion  is  quesiionable.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  editor,  surveying  the  course  of  Israel's  past 
history,  may  equally  well  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  pre-, 
monarchic  and  monarchic  times,  regarding  the  former  in  comparison, 
with  the  latter  as  an  unsettled  and  disorganized  period.  Further, 
the  occurrence  of  the  statement  in  17"  is  clearly  called  forth  by  the 
(from  the  editor's  point  of  view)  irregularities  of  cultus  which  the  old 
narrative  relates— the  use  of  images,  etc,  in  Yahweh-worship  and  the 
appointment  of  a  non-Levitical  priest.  Is  it  likely  that  R-''",  living, 
as  we  must  assume,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  idolatrous  reign  of 
King  Manasseh,  would  have  explained  such  irregularities  by  the  fact 
that  the  kingship  had  not  yet  been  established,  regarding  the  king- 
ship as  a  moderating  and  restraining  influence,  favouring  a  relative 

*  The  reason  why  this  half  verse  is  referred  to  this  narrative  rathi^r  than  to 
the,  other  is  that  we  are  told  in  18 1^"  tl:at  the  youthful  Levite  had  a  house  of 
his  own. 

X  It  is  possible  that  ii.'^"*  may  bekng  to  13,  leaving  only  the  words  'and 
the  youth  became  his  priest'  to  A.  This  is  a  point  which  11  is  impossible  to 
settle  decisively.  The  words  'from  Bethlehem  of  Judah  '  in  vv.'^-^  belong  to  B  ; 
cf.  v.*"".  A's  description  of  the  Levite's  native  place  is  given  more  vaguely  in  the 
words  'of  the  clan  of  Judah,'  v.^.  We  may  infer,  then,  that  the  second 
occnrrence  of  'from  Bethlehem  of  Judah'  (v.^)  is  redactional,  in  order  to 
explain  the  refert;nce  '  from  tiie  city,'  after  the  intervening  words  in  v.'  from  .\. 
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purity  of  cultiis  ?  Such  a  view  is  surely  more  closely  allied  to  the 
constitutional  and  priestly  aspect  of  religion  which  we  see  e.^.  in  a 
post-exilic  writer  like  the  Chronicler,  than  to  the  highly  spiritualized 
aspect  which  characterizes  prophetic  thought  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  Again,  the  position  occupied  by  the  statement  in  21-^,  rounding 
off  a  composite  narrative  which  admittedly  contains  a  large  post-exilic 
element,  suggests  that  it,  like  other  redactional  matter  in  the  narrative, 
is  due  to  R''. 

The  explanatory  note  in  18^''^  ('for  there  had  not  fallen,  etc.')  has 
the  appearance  of  a  late  addition.  18^^"  is  naturally  continued  by 
18^.  In  1 8-%  however,  the  description  of  the  spies  who  are  sent  out 
by  the  Danites  is  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  may  well  be  composite. 
Comparison  of  18 "'^  suggests  that  the  words  'from  their  whole 
number,  men  of  valour'  are  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  description  ;  for 
by  their  excision  this  latter  tallies  exactly  with  the  description  of  the 
band  of  warriors  in  v.^^\  In  continuation,  the  words  'to  spy  out  the 
land  and  to  explore  it'  seem  to  be  redundant  by  the  side  of  the 
following  'and  they  said  unto  them,  "Go,  explore  the  land"' ;  and  in 
view  of  the  established  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  parallel 
narratives,  we  may  suspect  that  these  are  parallel  passages  from  the 
two  sources.  The  main  strand  of  18--'^  is  marked  as  B  by  its  parallel- 
ism with  18  ^''^ ;  and  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  properly  to  be  continued 
by  18-'',  which  belongs  to  that  source.  Thus  the  two  insertions, 
'  from  their  whole  .  .  .  valour,'  '  to  spy  out  .  .  .  explore  it,'  are  left 
by  inference  to  A,  to  which  the  phrase  '  to  spy  out,  etc'  seems  to 
belong  in  vv}'^^'^'-^. 

In  18^^  the  spies  arrive  at  Micah's  house  and  spend  the  night 
there;  but  in  18^  it  is  when  they  are  near  the  house  of  Micah 
('D  n*3  DJ?)  that  they  happen  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  youthful 
Levite,  and  this  causes  them  to  turn  aside  thither  (Q^  IIID^I),  i.e. 
arrests  them  on  their  journey,  and  turns  them  out  of  the  way. 
Clearly,  then,  18^*^  and  18^  are  from  different  sources;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  former  is  connected  with  B  by  the 
rather  curious  use  of  the  prep.  IJ?  in  the  phrase  '  as  far  as  (lit.  up  to) 
the  house  of  Micah,' e.xactly  as  in  17*,  18  ^■^'^;  and  the  latter  with  A 
by  its  reference  to  'the  youth,  the  Levite'  ;  cf  i7  7"bi2a^,  18 ^^ 

The  dialogue  in  18^''"^  may  be  suspected  of  containing  elements 
from  both  narratives.  In  vP^'  the  final  question  '  and  what  is  thy 
business  here?'  is  perhaps  redundant  after  the  question  preceding. 
If,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  first  two  questions  connect  with 
v.'^'^,  anti  are  addressed  to  the  youthful  Levite,  they  belong  to  A.  The 
last  question  may  then  be  assigned  to  B,  from  which,  in  continuation, 
tiv.^-^  seem  to  be  drawn  :  notice  in  v.^  the  reference  to  the  agreement 
under  which  the  Levite  was  hired  to  become  priest,  which  recalls 
jyio.is  ,;]^g  phrase  jHSP  riTl  is  common  to  lyi"'^,  18'"');  and  the 
reference  in  v.^  to  'the  priest,'  whereas  in  A  the  regular  phrase  is 
'the  youth,  the  Levite.' 
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In  the  description  of  Laish  and  its  inhabitants  in  iS'^,  the  words 
*  dweUing  in  security  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians '  are  marked 
as  ahen  to  the  preceding  by  the  use  of  the  fem.  rilti'V,  which  cannot 
refer  to  Dyn  '  the  people,'  but  must  presuppose  a  reference  in  its  own 
source  to  "f^n  'the  city'  (fem.).  It  is  also  clear  that  the  phrase 
'dwelling  in  security'  is  superfluous  by  the  side  of  'quiet  and  secure' 
which  follows.  This  latter  phrase  (nt22"l  tipEi')  refers  naturally  to  'the 
people'  (DJ?n  masc.)of  the  early  part  of  the  verse  ;  cf  n031  Dpt^'  Q]}  ?V 
'unto  a  people  quiet  and  secure,'  vJ'—^a.  passage  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  belongs  to  B.  The  remaining  statements  in  the  verse  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  narrative  ;  cf  ■^/t/.  io'j-28aa  We  may  thus  assign 
the  whole  of  vJ  to  B,  except  the  intrusive  passage  'dwelling  .  .  . 
Sidonians,'  which  is  presumably  derived  from  A. 

igsio  presents  something  of  a  problem.  Most  likely  'to  Sor'ah, 
etc,' in  v.^  belongs  to  a  different  source  from  'unto  their  brethren.' 
The  question  'What  news  have  ye.^"  in  z/.^"^  seems  to  demand  as 
answer,  not  the  exhortation  of  t/."'^"^,  but  the  statement  of  fact  'We 
have  seen  the  land,  etc.,'  v.^'^P^  The  proper  continuation  of  t^."*" 
seems  to  be  found  in  v.^"^'^,  which  gives  a  reason  for  the  hortatory 
form  in  which  it  is  couched  ;  but  7/.^'*''^,  'for  God  hath  given  it,  etc.,' 
which  connects  most  lamely  on  to  z/.i''%  is  admirably  fitted  as  the 
continuation  of  v.^\  'be  not  slothful  to  go  to  enter  in  to  possess  the 
land.'  On  removal  of  this  statement,  v.^°^,  'a  place,  etc.,*  falls 
naturally  into  apposition  with  '  the  land  is  broad,'  which,  no  doubt,  it 
immediately  followed  in  the  original  source.  This  division  of  sources 
yields  us  two  narratives,  each  of  which  is  practically  complete  in 
itself;  as  we  may  see  by  placing  them  side  by  side. 

A  B 

*And    they   came    unto    their  ^[And   they   came]  to  Sor'ah 

brethren,  and  their  brethren  said  and  Eshta'ol,  ^and  said,  'Arise  ! 

to  them,  '  What  news  have  ye  ? '  and  let  us  go  up  against  Laish, 

"[And  they  said,] 'We  have  seen  for  i"  when  ye  come  [thither]  ye 

the  land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  shall  come  unto  a  people  secure, 

good  :  and  will  ye  be  still  ?  be  and  the  land  is  broad — a  place 

not  slothful  to  go  in  to  possess  where   there  is  no  lack  of  any- 

the  land,  '"for  God  hath  given  it  thing  that  is  in  the  earth.' 
into  your  hand.' 

Our  decision  as  to  the  sources  is  based  upon  the  parallelism  of  the 
one  narrative  with  z/.^^*,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  B. 

jgu-13  read  as  a  single  narrative  ;  and  this  is  marked  as  B  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  phrase  'and  they  came  as  far  as  (HJ?)  the  house  of 
Micah,'  as  in  17'"',  18 2''.  At  the  end  of  v.^^  the  words  'behold,  etc.,' 
which  define  more  precisely  the  position  of  Mahaneh-Dan  in  relation 
to  Kiriath-je'arim,  are  probably  a  gloss. 
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In  i8'*'''  we  have  a  combination  of  two  accounts  of  the  theft  from 
Micah's  sanctuary.  These  seem  naturally  to  divide  themselves  as 
follows : — 


A  B 

"Then  answered  the  five  men  '^And  while   the   priest  was 

that  went  to   spy  out  the   land,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 

and   said   unto    their    brethren,  gate,  with  the  six  hundred  men 

'Do    ye   know   that  there  is  in  that  were  girt  with  the  weapons 

these  houses   a  graven  image  ?  of  war,  "*  these  others  went  into 

Now  therefore  consider  what  ye  the  house  of  Micah,  and  took  the 

will    do.'      '^  And    they    turned  Ephod  and  Teraphim.     And  the 

aside  thither,  and  came  unto  the  priest  said  unto  them,  '  What  do 

houseof  the  youth  the  Levite,  and  ye?'     '"And  they   said   to  him, 

asked  him  of  his  welfare.    '''And  'Hold   thy  peace,  lay  thy  hand 

the  six  hundred  men   girt  with  upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us, 

their  weapons  of  war  were  stand-  and   be   to   us  a   father   and    a 

ing  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  :  priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be 

^^*and  the  five  men  that  went  to  a  priest  to  the  house  of  one  man, 

spy  out  the  land  went  up  ;  they  or  to  be  priest  to  a  tribe  and  to 

went  in  thither,  they   took   the  a  clan  in  Israel?' 
graven  image. 

Here  we  notice  that  v}^^  and  v}''^  are  connected  by  the  phrase  'to 

spy  out  the  land '  (KI^C^"^^  ''?J?),  which  also  occurs  in  z/.^*,  belong- 
ing apparently  to  the  A  narrative.  Other  marks  of  this  narrative  are 
'their  brethren'  v.^*,  as  in  v.^ ;  'they  turned  aside  thither'  v.^^,  as  in 
7/. 3b;  'the  youth  the  Levite'  v.^\  as  in  v.^'>- ;  cf  17 ''a.iib.iaa^^  -phe 
characteristic  marks  of  B  are  'the  priest'  vv.^''^'-^%  as  in  v.^^  ;  'and 
be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest '  vA^,  as  in  17  ^''. 

Further,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  assume  that  in  v.^'^  the  first  object 

mentioned,  viz.  ?DDri  '  the  graven  image,'  is  original,  and  that  the 
others  are  redactors'  additions  ;  whereas,  in  the  curious  phrase  of  ?/.'^ 

lIDXn  ?DS  nx,  which  as  it  stands  can  only  mean  '  the  graven  image 

of  the  Ephod,'  it  is  probable  that  ?DD  has  been  carelessly 
inserted  by  the  redactor,  and  that  the  original  narrator  wrote 
D"'D"inn  nxi  niSXn  nx  inp^l.  This  conclusion,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  distribution  of  sources  given  above,  thus  apportions  a 
description  of  the  theft  to  each  of  the  two  narratives. 

Besides  the  conflate  allusions  to  the  sacra  in  these  verses  and  in 
v.^*,  we  have  assigned  to  the  redactor  '  Laish '  in  the  curious  expres- 
sion 'the  land  Laish'  in  r.'"*  (Laish  of  vvJ-^-"^^  is  a  a'(y  and  not  a 
land ;  and,  had  the  name  been  assigned  to  the  surrounding  district, 

the  phrase  would  have  been  K'v  pK  'the  land  0/  Laish.'     In  A  the 
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spies  explore  'the  land'  unnamed — cf.  7/7;.oa,8b.i7a  .  ^j^g  ^-i^^y  Laish 
belongs  to  B) ;  'the  house  of  Micah'  v.^^^,  explicative  (from  the 
redactor's  point  of  view)  of  *  the  house  of  the  youth,  the  Levite '  ; 
'  that  were  of  the  children  of  Dan'  •z/.^'''' — awkward  in  position  and 
redundant. 

On  the  removal  of  these  redactional  additions,  the  whole  remaining 
text  can  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fall  into  two  narratives  which 
read  connectedly;  yet  there  are  difficulties  in  the  apportionment  of 
-^/ir^ie.iT  which  appear  to  be  insuperable.  Closely  parallel  as  the  two 
narratives  doubtless  were,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  phrase 
'six  hundred  .  .  .  weapons  of  war'  occurred  in  that  form  in  eac/i 
^-/^_i6a.i7bp^ .  jjQj.^  again,  that  the  phrase  'standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate'  is  common  to  both,  referring  in  the  one  {zO''")  to  the 
six  hundred,    and   in   the   other  (■y.^''^*)  to  the  priest.     In   v.^''^  the 

asyndeton  IHp?  nQL*'  1S2  'they  went  in  thither,  they  took,  etc.,'  is 
extraordinarily  harsh  in  the  Heb.,  and  can  scarcely  be  original  ; 
while  in  7'.'^''^  the  construction  '31  C^kJ'l  .  .  .  3V3  |nDm  '  and  the  priest 
was  standing  .  .  .  with  (lit.  and)  the  six  hundred,  etc.,'  though  it  is 
possible  to  justify  it  syntactically  (cf.  no/e  ad  /oc),  yet  imparts  to  the 
sentence  an  unnatural  appearance. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  two  verses  have  undergone 
such  an  amount  of  alteration — probably  owing  to  textual  corruption 
and  the  introduction  of  marginal  glosses — that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  original  form.* 

jg 20-29  shows  no  trace  of  the  combination  of  two  narratives.  It  is 
clearly  the  direct  continuation  of  ■t'.'",  which,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs 
to  B.  Notice,  as  a  mark  of  this  narrative,  the  repeated  reference  to 
'the  priest,'  vv.^'^-^^'".  Redactional  additions  are — the  introduction 
of  'and  the  graven  image'  in  v.^^^ ;  the  topographical  note  in  v.-^'^P  ; 
and,  probably,  f.^^  from  'after  the  name  of  Dan'  to  the  end.  The 
final  statement,  v."^^^,  is  framed  precisely  in  the  form  of  Cien.  28  ^^K 

The  two  verses  i8^'^-^'  have  occasioned  considerable  discussion- 
Clearly,  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  single  writer :  since,  while  v.^'*, 
according  to  ?l|,  speaks  of  the  worship  of  the  graven  image  as  existing 
at  Dan  'unto  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land' — i.e.,  we  must  sup- 

*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  by  cutting  out  portions  of  i/i'.  i^'i"  as  marginal 
■  doublets,  to  reduce  the  narrative  of  the  theft  to  a  single  account,  which  is  then 
:  to  be  assigned  to  the  source  B.  Such  a  measure  is  suggested  by  ffi'',  in  which 
7,11/.  17.18  run  as  follows  : — Kai  dvi^ijcrai'  ot  irivre  dudpe;  dl  irofievOivTe^  KaraffKi- 
\pa<jOai  T7)v  yrjii,  /cat  elarfKdov  iKei  els  oXkov  yieixaia,  koI  6  iVpei'is  ianLs'  Kai 
^Xajiov  TO  yXinrrbv  Kai  rd  e0w5  Kai  ro  deparpeiv  Kai  to  x'^vevT^v.  Kai  elirtv  irpbs 
avTovs  6  lepevs,  kt\.     On  the  basis  of  this  it  is  open  to  conjecture  that  B's  account 

may  have  run  IHp^l  nt2^  3X3  JHDni  HSVO  n''3  1N3''1  D^K'JXn  r>B'»n  lf>y^1 

'31  jnsn  DH'-^N  10X^1  □'•Sinn  nXI  tlDNn  nX.  Snch  a  process  of  selec- 
tion and  rejection  is,  however,  too  arbitrary  to  be  accepted  as  a  conclusion.  ©'• 
offers  a  single  account  by  omission  oi  vv.^"^^-^^^  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  honioeo- 
telcutoft  Kai  rb  xwceuroj'   -cf.  ffiA  which  offers  the  full  te.xt  of  g. 
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pose,  until  B.C.  734,  when  Tiglath-Plleser  iv.  overran  Northern  Israel 
and  deported  the  inhabitants  (2  Kgs.  15"^;  cf.  Rost,  Keilschrifttexte 
Tis^lat-Pilesers^  pp.  78  ff ;  Rogers,  CP.  pp.  320  f.),  v?^  refers  it  simply 
to  the  period  during  which  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh — i.e.  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines  and  the  death  of  'Eli,  as 
related  in  i  Sam.  4  ;  after  which  we  bear  no  more  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh,  and  are  probably  justified  in  inferring  that  it  had  suffered 
destruction  (cf.  Jer.  7^-",  26 "^3,  Ps.  78 *"'"■).  Mo.  refers  v?^  to  the 
narrative  which  we  distinguish  as  A,  and  supposes  that  7/.^"  belongs 
to  the  other  narrative,  B,  'the  graven  image'  having  been  substituted 
by  an  editor  for  '  the  Ephod,'  and  the  reference  to  the  captivity  of  the 
land  being  also  a  late  alteration  (cf  SBOT.).  If,  however,  'the 
Ephod'  had  originally  been  mentioned,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  narrative  ;  the  redactional  practice  in  regard  to  the 
sacra  being  that  of  conflation,  and  not  substitution. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  duplication  in  the  two 
verses  is  suggested  by  Kimchi's  conjecture  that  '  the  captivity  of  the 
land'  refers  to  the  capture  of  the  Arlc  and  its  sequel,  upon  the  basis 
of  which  Houbigant  substitutes  \\'-\'^r\  'the  Ark' for  pNH  'the  land.' 

'All  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  v/as  in  Shiloh'  has  been  glossed 
by  the  explanation  '  up  to  the  day  when  the  Ark  went  into  captivity,' 
with  reference  to  the  narrative  of  i  Sam.  4  :  cf.,  for  the  use  of  n?J 
'go  into  captivity'  in  this  connexion,  i  Sam.  421-22^  'glory  hath  gone 
captive  from  Israel.'*  If  this  is  so,  it  is  further  probable  that  v.^""^  is 
a  marginal  gloss  on  v?^^  offering  the  variant  ID'^t^'^l  '  set  up '  for  1D''p''1 

'reared  up,'  and  explaining  pDSn  as  the  image  made  by  Micah.  The 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  priest — 'Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Moses' — is  undoubtedly  ancient,  and  must  emanate  from 
one  of  the  old  narratives— presumably  from  the  narrative  to  which 
'the  graven  image'  of  vi^*^^  belongs,  i.e.  A  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  a  fact  of  so  much  interest  (the  grandson  of  Moses)  origin- 
ally found  mention  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  for  the  first  time. 
We  should  expect  the  Levite's  name  to  have  been  mentioned  at  the 
point  at  which  he  is  first  introduced  ;  and  very  possibly  a  trace  of  it 
may  survive  in  the  final  words  of  ch.  17  "  (cf  note  ad  loc). 

We  may  then  regard  v.^  down  to  '  Danites'  and  v.^^^  as  belonging 
to  the  narrative  .-X. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  double  strand  of  narrative  in  the  story 
of  Micah  to  be  proved,  the  presumption  is  that  the  two  narratives 
were  derived,  like  other  double  narratives  in  Judg.,  from  J  and  E 
respectively :  yet,  owing  to  the  lack  of  phrases  which  might  guide  us 

*  Kimchi  compares  Ps.  78  8^ 

'And  He  delivered  into  captivity  (^SJJ'p)  His  strength, 
And  His  glory  into  the  hand  of  the  adversary.' 
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in  assigning  either  narrative  to  one  or  other  of  these  sources,  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  pass  any  decisive  verdict.     The  only  really 

characteristic  phrase  in  either  narrative  seems  to  be  7i)*i  '  to  spy  out,' 

which  occurs  in  iS^''''' — passages  which  we  have  assigned  to  our 
narrative  A.  This  phrase  is  characteristic  of  E  in  the  Hexateuch; 
cf.  Gen.  42  9""i<5.3o.3i.34^  Josh.  2  ',  6^^-^^,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add 
Num.  21  '2  (E?).  The  verb  is  only  found  in  J  in  Josh.  7 1  It  occurs 
again  in  Deut.  1 2*,  Josh.  6^5  (RJ^)^  147  (ru)  Another  point  which 
favours  the  assigning  of  this  narrative  to  E  is  the  fact  that  the 
description  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  making  of  the  idol 
in  172*  is  almost  certainly  intended  to  cast  contempt  and  ridicule 
upon  it :  cf.  noies  ad  loc.  A  similar  motive  dominates  E's  narrative 
of  the  theft  of  Laban's  Teraphim  in  Gen.  31  ;  cf.  vv?^"^^  where  Rachel 
conceals  the  idols  from  her  father  by  sitting  upon  them.  E's  opposi- 
tion to  idolatry  is  well-marked  :  cf.  the  references  to  the  putting  away 
of 'strange  gods'  in  Gen.  35^*,  Josh.  24 "-2^,  i  Sam.  7 3''. 

As  an  indication  that  our  narrative  B  is  derived  from  J,  we  may 
notice  the  way  in  which  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol  figure  in  this  narrative 
as  the  home  of  the  Danite  clans  in  18*^",  as  in  the  Samson-narra- 
tive, 1326, 16^1.  The  phrasing  of  18 ''  f'snt^'Koi  nyivo  '•nn  nnSK'DO 
is  closely  similar  to  13  ^^  >r\r\  nnsK'oo  nynvD  *ins  {y^N. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  approximately  correct,  the  story  of 
Micah  and  the  Danites  presents  a  combination  of  two  ancient  narra- 
tives from  J  and  E  which  were,  in  all  essentials,  strikingly  similar. 
The  whole  complexion  of  the  story,  in  both  traditions,  is  naive  and 
archaic.  With  the  exception  of  E's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
graven  image  in  17*"*,  there  is  nothing  in  either  narrative  which 
suggests  disapproval  of  Micah's  proceedings  in  establishing  a  private 
sanctuary  for  the  practice  of  an  idolatrous  form  of  Yahweh-cultus  ; 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  picture  of  the  wandering  Levite  seek- 
ing a  livelihood  as  best  he  could,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  Danites 
in  search  of  a  new  home  in  the  north  when  (as  stated  in  ch.  i  ^*  J  ; 
cf.  note)  the  pressure  of  alien  foes  rendered  their  earlier  home  too 
constricted  for  them,  bears  upon  its  face  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of 
historical  truth,  unmodified  by  the  thought  of  a  later  age.  The  story, 
then,  may  take  rank  with  the  history  of  Abimelech,  ch.  g,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable  historical  sources  which  we  possess 
dealing  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Cana'an  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges. 

If,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  tradition  which 
makes  the  Levite  a  grandson  of  Moses  is  historical,  and  if,  again,  the 
reference  means  that  he  was  Moses'  grandson  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  not  simply  a  more  remote  descendant  ('son  of  Gershom'  being 
used  in  the  wider  sense  of  descendant).,  then  the  narrative  must  ob- 
viously relate  to  events  which  took  place  very  early  in  the   period 
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covered  by  the  Book  of  Judges.  That  this  is  so  is  favoured  by  the 
allusion  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  where  it  seems 
to  be  pictured  as  settled  in  its  northern  home  in  security,  and  so 
wrapped  up  in  seafaring  interests  as  to  ignore  the  call  to  united 
tribal  action  issued  by  Deborah  :  cf.  ch.  5  ^'^  note.  The  Danites  of 
Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol,  as  they  appear  in  the  story  of  Samson,  were 
probably  a  small  remnant  left  behind  in  the  ancient  home  after  the 
migration  of  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  had  taken  place  (cf  p.  339). 

17.  I.  ^  Now  there  was  a  man  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim, 
whose  name  was  Micay^hu.  2.  And  he  said  to  his  mother, 
'The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  were  taken  from 

I".   I.  Micay'hu.      Heb.  ■in^D''p  here   and   in   v}.      The  form,    of 
which  n3''lD  Micah  is  an  abbreviation,  was  perhaps  originally  used 
throughout  the  E  narrative.     Another  form  of  the  name  is    n''D''D 
which  occurs  in  Jer.  26^^  Kt.  with  reference  to  the  prophet  n3"'D. 

2-4.  The  text  of  these  verses  in  |§  is  clearly  disarranged  ;  the  disar- 
rangement being  as  old  as  the  Versions.  In  v."^^  the  words  spoken  by 
the  mother  have  fallen  out  03TK3  mOX  DJl  can  only  mean  'and  didst 
also  say  in  mine  ears,'  "IDN  being  regularly  followed  by  the  words 
spoken,*  R. V,  '  and  didst  also  speak  it  in  mine  ears '  is  an  illegitimate 
rendering :  had  this  sense  been  intended,  we  should  have  expected 
n"l3"n  for  n"iox).     in  v}^  Micay'^hu  returns  the  money  to  his  mother; 

in  v?'^^  she  declares  her  intention  of  returning  it  to  him ;  and  in  v.^^  he 
returns  it  to  her  once  more  in  order  that  she  may  hand  it  over  to  the 
silversmith.  Bu.  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  words  of  v?'^^  '  and 
now  I  will  restore  it  to  thee '  must  be  part  of  Micah's  speech  in  v}^.  He 
places  vv.'^'^^''^  after  r/.^%  and  excises  v?^  as  a  repetition  of  v.'^^  (in 
Comin.  excising  also  the  two  words  "IDX  "lOXm  in  •z/,**').  The  recon- 
struction proposed  by  Mo.  seems  to  be  superior  to  this,  and  has  been 
adopted  above.  Mo.  holds  that  the  missing  words  of  the  mother's 
adjuration  in  v?^ — which  Bu.  supposes  to  have  been  suppressed 
owing  to  the  terrible  character  of  the  curse  (but  cf.  note  on  'didst  take 
an  oath ') — are  the  words  of  ■z/.^^",  which  have  been  misplaced  in  the 
general  dislocation  of  the  text,  and  are  there  introduced  by  the  gloss 
1DX  "iDKni.  He  agrees  with  Bu.  in  placing  v?^^  after  v."^^  and  in 
regarding  v?^  as  a  repetition  of  v}^  ;  but  he  leaves  t/.*^  in  the  position 

*  Ex.  1925  J  Qni?N  ItDN'"!  Oyn  W  nt^'O  nTI  is  a  very  curious  exception ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  words  spoken  by  Moses  have  disappeared  in  the 

piecing  together  of  the  sources.  In  Gen.  48  J  vnX  hlX\  isN  pp  10N''1,  the 
words  spoken  by  Cain,  which  are  missing  in  |§,  are  found  in  the  Versions. 

2  D 
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thee,  concerning  which  thou  didst  take  an  oath,  and  also  didst 
say  in  mine  ears,  <(3'^".   "  I  do  surely  consecrate  the  silver  to 

in  which  it  stands  in  |£>,  the  fact  that,  by  the  removal  of  z/.^^a  to  v?\ 
the  whole  oiv.^  is  accounted  for,  rendering  the  position  of  v.*^  before 
v}^  highly  suitable. 

2.  concerning  which  thou  didst,  etc.  Lit.  'and  thou  didst,  etc' 
The  Personal  Pronoun  of  the  2nd  fern.  sing,  preserves  the  more 
primitive  form,  Kt.  iflN    which  occurs  elsewhere  sporadically  in  O.T., 

and  seems  to  be  specially  characteristic  of  the  North  Palestinian 
(Ephraimitic)  dialect.     Cf.  NHTK.  p.  208. 

didst  take  an  oath.     Heb.  n  vN.     The  oath  was  the  solemn  promise 

to  devote  the  silver  to  Yahweh's  service.  Such  an  oath  brought  a 
curse  upon  the  person  who  violated  it,  whether  this  were  the  maker  of 
the  oath,  or  any  one  else  who  misappropriated  the  consecrated  thing. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  fear  of  this  curse  which  caused  Micah  to  confess 
to  the  theft  and  to  make  restitution  ;  and  very  possibly  his  mother 
may  have  suspected  his  guilt  when  she  made  the  adjuration  in  his 
hearing.  The  verb  ''did  invariably  means  'to  take  an  oath'  before 
God  (I  Kgs.  8^1  =  2  Chr.  6^2,  Hos.  42,  10*;  Hiph'll,  'cause  to  take 
such  an  oath,'  i  Sam.  1421,  i  Kgs.  8  ^^  =  2  Chr.  6  22t),  and  does  not 
mean  'utter  a  curse'  (R.V.  text,  Bu.  *),  i.e.  'curse  the  thief  (Mo. 
Comtn.,\  Cooke).  Had  such  a  sense  been  intended,  it  would  have 
been  expressed  by  another  verb  {killel  or  ^drar).  The  subst.  'a/J, 
which  means  'oath'  before  Yahweh,  may  be  used  in  the  sense 
'curse' ;  but  only  of  a  curse  which  xe.s\\\X.s  from  the  violation  of  such 
an  oath  (different  therefore  from  k^ldld,  which  is  used  e.g.  of  the  curse 
of  Jotham,  ch.  9^^,  and  of  Shime'i's  cursing  David,  i  Kgs.  2*). 

/  do  surely  consecrate.  Heb.  'pitJ^'^pn  tJ'"npn.  The  Perfect  ap- 
pears to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  noted  by  Driver, 
Tenses,  §  10,  'to  describe  the  immediate  past,  being  generally  best 
translated  by  the  present.'  As  the  words  pass  her  lips,  she  has  effected 
the  consecration.     Cf.  Gen.  1422,  'lift  up  (Tlbin)  my  hand  to  heaven ' ; 

I  Sam.  17^0,  'I  reproach  (^riQ^n)  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day.'     It 

is  of  course  possible  to  render  as  an  Aorist,  '  I  did  surely  consecrate,' 
i.e.  in  time  past,  prior  to  the  theft ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  idea 

*  Bu.  so  far  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  the  verb  as  to  suggest  that  the 

form  may  originally  iiave  carried  an  Accusative  iuffix  VHvX  'didst  curse  ^/w '(1) 

J  In  SDOT.  Mo.  brings  out  the  correct  sense  by  rendering  'didst  make  a 
solemn  declaration'  ;  though  this  is  not  so  forcible  as  '  didst  take  an  oath,'  since 
it  does  not  so  clearly  imply  that  a  penalty  was  attached  to  its  violation. 
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Yahweh  from  my  hand  '^alone'',  to  make  a  graven  image  R""  and 
a  molten  image  ")> — E  behold,  the  silver  is  with  me ;  it  was  I  that 
took  it;  <(3'^^.  and  now  I  will  restore  it  to  thee.'^  And  his 
mother  said,  *  Blessed  of  Yahweh  be  my  son  !'     3.  []     4.  So  he 

of  making  the  silver  sacred  to  Yahweh   occurred  to  her  owing  to 
its  loss.     If  it  was  not  found,  she  was  under  no  further  obligation, 
whereas  the  thief  (as  noticed  above)  would  bring  himself  under  a 
curse. 
from  my  hand  alone.     Reading  i-^n^  in  place  of  |ij  ^33^  with  ffi*'' 

<S^  H^,  Mo.,  La.  Mo.  seems  rightly  to  explain  the  point  of  the  restric- 
tion implied  by  the  words  : — 'No  one  else  can  fulfil  the  vow  of  conse- 
cration, and,  by  having  an  image  made,  lift  the  taboo  from  the  rest  of 
the  silver.'  In  the  phrase  "•'^2^  ''T'^  the  speaker  says  Ht.  'the  hand 
of  me,  in  my  separateness ' — an  idiom  which  is  exactly  paralleled  by 
Ps.  71^*  T^2^  lOpiy  'thy  righteousness  alone.'  Bu.'s  stricture  that 
'my  hand  alone'  should  be  H'Hlp  ""T^  is  therefore  unwarranted. 

p?  ''3D?  means  'for  my  son,'  i.e.  on  his  behalf,  in  order  that  he  may 
benefit  by  the  piety  of  the  action.  Assuming  "'J3/'  to  be  a  corruption 
of  ''ID-',  the  reading  can  only  have  arisen  subsequently  to  the  dis- 
location of  the  text  by  which  the  mother's  words  appeared  to  be 
spoken  i^/^r  Micah's  confession  of  the  theft.  The  dedication  is  made 
in  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image.  Etymologically^/i^/  denotes 
an  idol  carved  or  hewn  out  of  wood  or  stone,  while  7)iassekhd  denotes 
one  which  is  cast  of  metal  in  a  mould.  In  spite  of  its  etymology, 
however,  pesel  may  also  denote  a  cast-metal  idol  (probably  sometimes 
an  idol  with  a  core  of  wood  or  base  metal  overlaid  with  precious 
metal),  as  is  proved  by  such  passages  as  Isa.  40^",  44^°  (where  it  is 
connected  with  the  verb  nasakh  'to  cast'),  Jer.  10'*,  si^*"  (connected 
with  soreph  'smelter,'  the  term  rendered  'silversmith'  in  v.'^  of  our 
narrative).  As  has  been  shown  above  (p.  409^  the  original  E  narra- 
tive seems  to  have  mentioned  a  single  idol  only,  termed  pesel.,  which 
was  cast  by  the  soreph  out  of  the  silver  ;  but  a  later  hand,  taking /<?^W 
etymologically  as  a  graven  image,  added  ii-massekhd  on  the  ground 
that  the  context  demanded  mention  of  a  cast  or  molten  idol. 

with  me.  I.e.  'in  my  possession' — an  idiomatic  usage  of  the  prep, 
•with';  cf.  cases  cited  by  BDB.  s.v.  nx,  3a. 

it  was  /,  etc.  Heb.  Vnnp?  ''iX.  Emphasis  is  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  separate  Personal  Pronoun  before  the  verb. 

Blessed  of  Ya/iweh,  etc.  The  mothers  blessing  neutralizes  the 
curse  which  would  have  resulted  from  misappropriation  of  the  con- 
secrated silver. 
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restored  the  silver  to  his  mother.  Then  his  mother  took  two 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  silversmith,  and 
he  made  thereof  a  graven  image  R^  and  a  molten  image  :  E  and 
it  was  in  the  house  of  Micay^hu.  5.  J  And  the  man  Micah 
had  a  sanctuary;  and  he  made  an  Ephod  and  Teraphim,  and 

4.  two  hundred  shekels.  We  are  not  told  what  became  of  the 
remaining  nine  hundred  shekels.  Kimchi  supposes  that  the  two 
hundred  shekels  were  merely  the  payment  made  to  the  silversmith  for 
making  the  idol  out  of  the  rest  of  the  silver ;  while  Ros.,  Stu.,  Ben, 
etc.,  assume  that  the  nine  hundred  shekels  were  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  the  sanctuary.  Mo.  thinks  that  the  woman  was 
under  no  obligation  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  silver  to  Yahweh — 
'  The  intention  of  the  dedication  {v.  ^)  was  not  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  treasure  to  the  making  of  an  image,  but  to  compel  the  thief  to 
restore  it  by  putting  the  whole  under  a  taboo  until  she  herself  had 
made,  from  this  silver,  an  image  of  Yahweh.'  This  view  is  accepted 
by  Bu.,  La.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  first  put 
forward  by  Auberlen  {Studien  und  Kritiken,  i860,  p.  548),  and 
adopted  by  Kue.,  that,  after  the  woman  had  got  back  the  silver 
through  the  expedient  of  consecrating  it  to  Yahweh,  her  avarice  caused 
her  to  seek  to  fulfil  the  vow  by  devoting  merely  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  it,  and  keeping  back  the  major  part.  Cf.  the  parallel  offered 
by  the  action  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  5.  Both  mother  and 
son  are  thus  represented  in  an  odious  light ;  and  it  is  wholly  in  the 
manner  of  the  E  narrator  to  make  his  point  allusively  (cf.  Gen. 
31  3^  '^),  and  not  to  labour  it  in  a  heavy-handed  manner. 

5.  a  sanctuary.  Heb.  D'TIPX  n^3  'a  house  of  God  {or  gods).' 
Whether  this  is  to  be  pictured  as  a  small  shrine  within,  or  attached 
to,  Micah's  own  house  (cf.  the  parallel  narrative  in  2/.""'^),  or  as  a 
separate  building,  is  not  clear. 

an  Ephod.  Cf.  the  full  discussion  in  note  on  ch.  8  ^7.  Reference 
to  the  present  passage  occurs  on  pp.  240,  242. 

Teraphim.  The  nature  of  the  object,  or  objects,  denoted  by  this 
term  is  highly  obscure.  That  some  kind  of  idol  is  intended  appears 
from  Gen.  31 30.32  £^  where  Laban  accuses  Jacob  of  having  stolen  his 
'  gods '  i^elohim)  ;  and  that  this  was  an  image  in  human  form  seems 
to  be  clear  from  i  Sam.  19'^",  where  Michal  is  related  to  have 
placed  the  Teraphim  in  David's  bed  in  order  to  simulate  him,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  his  escape  from  Saul's  emissaries.  If  the  Teraphim 
of  tliis  passage  was  a  complete  human  figure,  we  must  infer  that  it 
was  life-size  ;  but  the  life-sized  image  of  a  human  head  or  bust  might 
have  served  Michal's  purpose  almost  equally  well.  Laban's  Teraphim, 
which  Rachel  hid  by  placing  them  under  a  camel's  saddle  and  sitting 
upon  them  (Gen.  31  ^'E),  must,  if  they  were  complete  human  figures, 
have  been  much  smaller.     Like  the  plural  ^elohiin.,  the  plural  Tera- 
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installed  one  of  his  sons,  and  he  became  his  priest.     6.  R''  In 

phim  may  denote  one  image  (i   Sam.  loc.  cit.)  or   more   than   one 
(Gen.  loc.  cit.  ;  cf.  the  plural  suffixes  U'n^'hv  .  .  .  Dat^'n1  in  ^z.^*). 

It  is  clear  that  Teraphim  were  employed  as  oracle-givers.  In 
Hos.  3  ^  as  in  our  narrative,  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
oracular  Ephod;  and  in  i  Sam.  1522,  Zech.  lo^  Ezek.  21  2122^  |^ 26.27 
with  the  form  of  divination  called  kesem^  i.e..,  as  we  know  from  the 
passage  in  Ezek.  and  the  use  of  the  root  in  An,  a  method  of  casting 
lots  by  shaking  headless  arrows  out  of  a  quiver.  It  is  possible  that 
the  association  of  Teraphim  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards  in 
2  Kgs.  23  2^  may  connect  them  with  the  practice  of  necromancy.  The 
view  that  they  were  a  form  of  household-god  is  based  upon  their 
occurrence  as  the  property  of  private  individuals  (Laban,  Micah, 
David) ;  and  many  scholars  suppose  that  their  cult  was  connected 
with  ancestor-worship  :  cf.  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 
p.  36  ;  Stade,  GVI.'-  i.  p.  467  ;  Nowack,  Hebr.  Archdologie,  ii.  p.  23. 
Very  possibly  they  were  identical  with  the  ^clphhn  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  21  ^,  22^^'',  on  which  cf.  Footnote.,  p.  330.* 

The  derivation  of  the  word  teraphim  is  obscm-e.  A  plausible  sug- 
gestion connects  it  with  r^pJufim  'ghosts'  or  'shades'  of  the  dead. 
If  this  is  so,  the  root  of  both  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  Bab.  rabii 
or  rapfi.,  which  is  used  of  the  sitiking  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into 
the  Underworld:  cf.  the  use  of  Heb.  HQI  in  this  sense  in  ch.  19^. 
Teraphim,  then,  like  f^phcfim,  will  denote,  not  the  lucak  or  flaccid 
ones  (as  the  latter  term  is  commonly  explained),  but  those  zvho  have 
sunk  down  to  or  disappeared  in  the  Underworld  :  cf.  the  use  of  the 
Ipht^'al  of  rabu  in  iv.2  R.  30,  No.  2,  Obv.  24,  25,  [ilii)  Santas  irtabi 
SU  ana  irsitim  viitiUi.,  'The  Sun-god  sinketh,  the  Sun-god  sinketh, 
into  the  Land  of  the  Dead.'l     So  Ball,  Proc.  Brit.  Acad.,  vii.  p.  16. 

installed.  The  Heb.  phrase  inillc  yadh,  lit.  'filled  the  hand  of,'  is 
the  technical  expression  for  installation  in  the  priestly  office  :  cf. 
(besides  v.^^)  Ex.  28",  299-29.33.35^  Lgv.  8^^   (^U  P),    Lev.    16^2^  211" 

*  The  curious  explanation  of  Teraphim  which  is  found  in  the  Jerusalem  <L  and 
in  Pirke  d«  Rabbi  Eli'ezer  (early  ninth  century  A.D.),  identifying  the  object  with 
the  luad  of  a  sacrificed  first-born  son,  pickled  in  salt  and  oil,  upon  the  tongue  of 
which  was  laid  a  charm  written  upon  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  and  which  was  then 
hung  upon  the  wall,  and  worshipped  and  consulted  as  an  oracle-giver  (cf.  refer- 
ences in  Bu.\torf,  Lexicon  Chald.  Talm.  et  Kabbiti.,  s.v.  D'SID),  closely  corre- 
sponds with  the  description  of  the  rites  of  the  pseudo-Sabians  of  IJarran,  as 
known  to  us  at  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  expansion  (cf.  discussion  and 
authorities  cited  in  Chwolson,  Die  Ssabier,  ii.  pp.  19  ff. ,  150  ff.,  388  ff.),  and  the 
two  cannot  be  independent  :  but  whether  the  ^abian  rites  were  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and,  if  so,  whether  they  had  any  connexion  with  the  Teraphim-cult,  is 
wholly  unknown  to  us. 

X  Here  SU-f<z ««/«=' repetition'  (Br.  10840),  indicating  that  the  preceding 
words  are  to  be  repeated,  as  in  the  Sumerian  text  of  this  bilingual  fragment. 
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those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  :  every  man  was  used 
to  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

7.  E  Now  there  was  a  youth  J  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  E  of 
the  clan  of  Judah,  and  he  was  a  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there. 
8.  J  And  the  man  departed  from  the  city,  R-'^  from  Bethlehem 
of  Judah,  J  to  sojourn  where  he  might  chance:  and  he  came  to 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  as  far  as  the  house  of  Micah,  in 

(both  H),  Num.  3^  P,  i  Kgs.  133^,  i  Chr.  29^,  2  Chr.  13^,  29^',  and 
metaphorically  of  the  consecration  of  an  altar,  Ezek.  43  -*  f.  The 
expression  is  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  filling  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  be  consecrated  with  the  choice  portions  of 
the  sacrifice  for  a  waive-offering  :  cf.  Ex.  29 2--^,  Lev.  8 ^^ -*  (both  P). 
These  portions  are  called  inilliVim  in  Ex.  29^^,  Lev.  8"^ 

In  Bab.  and  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however,  the  same  phrase  lanalli 
kata  is  used  more  generally  in  the  sense  of  entrusting  authority  to 
any  one,  usually  with  some  one  of  the  gods  as  subject.  Thus,  e.g.  it  is 
said  of  Adadnirari  IV.  sa  (ilu)  Asur  jnalkut  Id  sandn  uinallu  kdtussu 
'  whose  hand  (the  god)  Asur  filled  with  an  unrivalled  kingdom '  {KB. 
i.  pp.  188,  190) :  cf  Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  i.  p.  542,  where  other  examples 
are  cited. 

6.  In  those  days,  etc.  On  this  statement  as  the  work  of  the  latest 
redactor,  R'',  cf.  p.  410.  The  statement  is  no  doubt  called  forth  here 
to  explain  the  (from  the  late  priestly  standpoint)  grave  irregularity 
of  the  appointment  of  a  non-Levitical  person  to  exercise  priestly 
functions. 

7.  Bethlehem  oj  Judah.  The  modern  Bet-Lahm,  five  miles  soudi 
of  Jerusalem.  The  definition  'of  Judah'  is  perhaps  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  city  from  the  northern  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun,  on  which 
cf.  ch.  12^  note. 

of  the  clan  of  Judah.  The  difficulty  raised  by  this  statement  that 
the  Levite  was  a  Judaean  by  birth  is  discussed  in  Addit.  nott\  p.  436. 

and  he  sojourned  there.  Heb.  DtJ'"*lJ  X-ini.  The  statement  implies 
that  he  was  enjoying  the  rights  of  protection  extended  to  an  alien 
ger  or  sojourner  by  the  clan  with  which  he  dwelt.  Cf.  the  parallel 
narrative  in   v.^  NVC  "Ij^'NIl  y\ih.      Considering,  however,  that  in 

the  present  passage  the  words  DwJ'  "13  contain  the  identical  letters 
of  the  name  Dbh5  Gershom  (cf.  the  explanation  which  is  offered  of 

the  meaning  of  the  name  in  Ex.  2^^  J),  and  also  that  the  mention  of 
the  Levite's  name  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  (ch.  18''")  and  not  at  the 
beginning  is  very  strange,  it  is  possible  that  DC  "IJ  NIPII  may  be  a 
relic  of  an  original  Db'TTja  fnjin^  'iDK'-l  'and  his  name  was  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Gershom.'     Cf.  Addenda,  p.  xx. 
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order  to  accomplish  his  errand.  9.  And  Micah  said  to  him, 
'Whence  comest  thou?'  And  he  said  unto  him,  'I  am  a 
Levite  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah  ;  and  I  am  going  to  sojourn 
where  I  may  chance.'  10.  And  Micah  said  to  him,  '  Abide  with 
me,  and  be  to  me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  /  will  give  thee  ten 

8.  in  order  to  accomplish  his  errand.  Heb.  is*)!  mbvp,  lit.  'to 
make  {or  do)  his  way.'  Cf.  Isa.  58 '^  'T'Dn'n  nibyp  'not  doing  thy 
ways'  {i.e.  'thy  wonted  pursuits^ — less  specific,  but  yet  parallel). 
Heb.  dcrekh,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  oi  journey  (cf. 
cases  cited  by  BDB.  s.v.  "^"n  2),  here  seems  to  be  used  of  the  object 
of  the  journey,  just  as  it  is  in  ch.  18  °-^  (noted  by  Mo.)  and,  more 
generally,  in  Deut.  28^3,  Josh,  i  ^,  i  Sam.  18'*,  al.  The  point  of  the 
statement  is,  of  course,  not  that  the  Levite  came  to  Micah's  house 
with  the  specific  expectation  of  finding  work  there  and  nowhere  else, 
but  that  up  to  arriving  at  that  point  he  had  not  as  yet  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and  so  had  it  in  view.  The  rendering  here 
adopted  is  favoured  by  Mo.  {Coi/im.\  Ehr. 

R.V.  renders  'as  he  journeyed,'  and  so  Mo.  {SBOT.)  'in  the  course 
of  his  journey,'  and  this  explanation  is  generally  adopted  :  but  it  is 
opposed  (if  not  precluded)  by  the  facts  that  such  a  use  of  an  Infin. 
with  ?  appears  to  be  unparalleled,*  and  that  the  phrase  '  make  a 
journey,'  though  natural  enough  in  English,  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Heb. 

10.  a  father.  For  the  title  as  a  term  of  respect,  cf  BDB.  s.v. 
3N,  8. 

The  1^  addition  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  M^n   '^ij*')    is  clearly  a 

corrupt   duplication   of    ^i^n   fj^VI    at    the    commencement   of  z/." 

(so  most  moderns) ;  being  marked  as  such  by  the  repeated  ''1?n,  and 

*  No.  objects  (against  Mo.,  Comm.)  to  the  explanation  which  we  ha%e  adopted, 
and  renders  (in  accordance  with  R.V.,  etc.)   '  auf  seine  Reise,'  asserting  that 

niK'J??  is  a  gerundial  usage  of  the  Infin.  with  ?>  and  should  fall  among  the 
cases  cited  in  G-K.  §ii4<7.     In  the  very  miscellaneous  list  of  cases  embodied 

in  this  section,  the  uses  of  the  Infin.  with  7  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
Purpose  ("in  order  to').  Lev.  8^5,  i  Sam.  20^6,  Ps.  63^,  loi »,  104 1'**'',  Prov.  2^; 
Reference  or  closer  definition  ('as  regards'  or  '  through').  Gen.  3-2,  18 1^,  34 ''•i^. 
Num.  1486,  I  Sam,  12",  1433,  igS,  2  Sam.  3 10,  1  Kgs.  a^f-,  148,  Jer.  447f-, 
Ps.  78  18,  10320,  iii«,  Prov.  8  34,  Neh.  13 '8;   Consequence  (' so  as  to'),  Ex.  232, 

Lev.  5'«.'2.26,  Prov.  18 *.  If,  however,  13"n  niCyp  really  means  'in  making 
his  journey,'  such  a  usuage  of  ?  is  circumstantial,  and  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  of  the  preceding  categories.  Such  a  rendering  makes  TW^'V?  the  equivalent 
of  niCya  or  rWVl  (or,  more  properly,  of  IHIt^yD  or  initJ'yn)- 
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shekels  of  silver  a  year,  and  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  living.'  [] 
II.  And  the  Levite  consented  to  dwell  with  the  man;  E  and  the 
youth  became  to  him.  like  one  of  his  sons.  12.  And  Micah 
installed  the  Levite,  and  the  youth  became  his  priest,  J  and  was 
in  the  house  of  Micah.  13.  Then  said  Micah,  'Now  I  know 
that  Yahweh  will  do  me  good,  seeing  that  the  Levite  hath 
become  my  priest.' 

18.  I.  i^'  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  J  and  in 
those  days  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  were  seeking  them  an 
inheritance  to  dwell  in ;  R""  for  there  had  not  fallen  unto  them 
unto  that  day  <(a  land^  for  an  inheritance  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel.     2.  J  And  the  children  of  Dan  sent  from  their  clan  five 

by  the  unsuitability  of  the  verb  to  the  context.  The  words  could 
only  mean  'and  the  Levite  went^  i.e.  'departed'  (cf.  Gen.  i8^^  34'", 
I  Sam.  14^,  15  2",  al.).  R.V.  'went  /«'  {sc.  to  Micah's  house)  would 
require  xh^l  at  least.     The  words  are  omitted  by  U. 

II.  consented.  On  the  usage  of  the  Heb.  verb  kd''il^  cf.  ch.  l^',  note 
on  'persisted.' 

13.  No7i'  I  know,  etc.  A  Levite  as  priest  is  regarded  as  highly 
desirable,  but  not  as  vitally  necessary. 

18.  I.  In  those  days  .  .  .  Israel.  Mo.  refers  R'^'s  statement  here 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  in  reference  to  the 
(from  the  later  point  of  view)  ritual  irregularities  which  are  there 
related.  His  view  is  that  'Jerome  erroneously  joined  the  words  to 
the  following  :  "  In  diebus  illis  non  erat  rex  in  Israel,  et  tribus  Dan 
quaerebat  possessionem  sibi,  etc."  ;  and  was  naturally  followed  in  the 
division  of  the  chapters  which  was  introduced  in  the  Latin  r>ible  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  it  into  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible.' 
This  conclusion  is  adopted  by  No.,  La.,  Cooke.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  while  the  full  form  of  the  comment  concludes  a 
narrative-section  in  17^  and  21  ^^,  the  shorter  form  (as  in  this  passage) 
opens  the  narrative  of  ch.  19.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  statement  should 
not  be  intended  to  explain  the  independent  and  lawless  action  of  the 
Danites  as  related  in  ch.  18. 

for  there  had  not  fallen,  etc.     The  subject  of  the  verb  is  missing 
in  3t?.      We  must  supply    |>-ix  'a  land'  with   Stu.  :  for  the  constr. 

n^nan  )^"1X  n?D3  cf.  Num.  342,  josh.    I3''\      (Sort  ovK  iviirea-fv  avTrj 

.  .  .  K\r]f}oi/onia  possibly  presupposes  a  text  in  which  n?n3  stood  as 

subject  in  place  of  |t]  ri?nj3. 
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men  e  from  their  whole  number,  men  of  valour,  J  from  Sor  ah, 
and  from  Eshta'ol,  E  to  spy  out  the  land  and  to  explore  it ;  J  and 
they  said  unto  them,  '  Go,  explore  the  land  ' :  and  they  came  to 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  as  far  as  the  house  of  Miv-ah,  and 
spent  the  night  there.  3.  E  When  they  were  by  the  house  of 
Micah,  they  recognized  the  voice  of  the  youth,  the  Levite  :  and 
they  turned  aside  thither,  and  said  to  him,  '  Who  brought  thee 
hither?  and  what  doest  thou  in  this  place?  J  and  what  is  thy 
business  here?'  4.  And  he  said  unto  them,  'Thus  and  thus 
hath  Micah  done  for  me,  and  he  hath  hired  me,  and  I  am 
Decome  his  priest.'     5.  And  they  said  to  him,  '  Prithee  enquire 

2.  from  their  whole  number.  I.e.  representatives  of  the  whole 
jlan  (its  several  branches).  Heb.  k''soihavi  means  lit.  'their  ex- 
'retnities^ — a  'condensed  term  for  what  is  included  within  extremities 
=  the  whole'  (BDB.  s.v.  HVp).  The  idiom  is  well  elucidated  by 
Num.  22'",  'and  he  saw  from  thence  the  uttermost  part  oj  the 
people'  (oyn  "^y-^^),  ^'•^-  by  implied  inclusion,  the  whole  of  them. 
Cf.  NHTK.  on  i  Kgs.  \2^^. 

from  Sor' ah  and  from  Eshta^ol.     Cf.  notes  on  13  ^-^^ 
to  spy  out.     Heb.  riggel  is  a  denominative  from  reghel  '  foot,'  like 

Lat.   vestigare   from    vestigfujn.      On    the    usage   of    the    verb   as 

characteristic  of  E  cf.  p.  416. 

3.  When  they  were  by  .  .  .  they  recognized.  Heb.  n"*!  DV  non 
n^Sn  ncini  n3"'D,  lit.  '  They  were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  and  they 
recognized.'  The  great  emphasis  upon  the  Personal  Pronoun  in 
each  clause  throws  the  two  clauses  into  vivid  antithesis,  the  object 
being  to  emphasize  the  circumstances  in  which  the  fact  narrated 
in  the  second  clause  took  place.  This  usage  is  very  idiomatic  :  cf. 
Driver,  Tenses^  §§  168,  169. 

by  the  house.  Heb.  JT'n  Cy,  lit.  ''with  the  house,'  i.e.  close  to  it.  For 
this  idiomatic  use  of  the  preposition,  cf.  ch.  19"  (^ near  Jehus'), 
Gen.  35*,  Josh.  7^,  2  Sam.  20'',  i  Kgs.  i  ^,  aJ. 

they  recognized  the  voice.  The  view  put  forward  by  Stu.  that  Heb. 
kSl,  '  voice,'  here  means  dialect,  by  which  the  Danites  recognized  the 
Levite  as  a  Judaean  and  not  an  Ephrainiite,  is  most  improbable. 
The  obvious  meaning  is  that  they  happened  to  have  known  him 
personally  before,  when  he  was  living  in  Judah.  Cf.  for  the  closeness 
of  local  association  between  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Judah,  ch.  15  '^ ". 

and  what  is  thy  business  here  f  Heb.  HS  "[?  riDI,  lit.  'and  what 
to  thee  here  ? ' 

5.  Enquire  of  God.  Cf.  note  on  ch.  i '.  We  note  the  fact  that 
while  the  Danites'  request  is  '  Enquire  of  ^elohim^'  the  response  {v.^) 
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of  God,  that  we  may  know  whether  our  journey  on  which  we 
are  going  shall  l)e  prosperous.'  6.  And  the  priest  said  to  them, 
'  Go  in  peace :  before  Yahweh  is  your  journey  whereon  ye  go.' 


is  '  Before  Yahweh  is  your  journey,  etc'  Here,  though  the  ordinarily 
unquestioned  conclusion  is  that  ^clohim  denotes  '  God^  and  is  synony- 
mous with  '  Yahweh,'  the  possibility  presents  itself  that  the  two  terms, 
as  they  stand,  may  embody  a  distinction  with  a  difference.  The  refer- 
ence of  ^elohim  may  be  to  the  Teraphiin^  regarded  as  the  medium 
rather  than  the  source  of  the  divine  response  :  cf  the  use  of  hd-elohim 
in  Ex.  21",  22  s-^  (noted  on  p.  330),  and  Micah's  reference  to 
'my  gods,'  v."^^  (cf  Gen.  3130.32  j?^^  ^s  well  as  BHh-Sldhim,  ch.  17% 
if  this  means  properly  'house  of  gods.^  If  this  be  so,  the  force  of 
the  prep.  3  may  very  possibly  be  '  <5y '  or  '  th)-ough ' :  cf  Num. 
27  -1  P,  '  He  (Joshua')  shall  stand  before  Ele'azar  the  priest,  who 
shall  enquire  for  him  by  the  judgment  of  the  Urim  before  Yahweh' 
(mn''  '•jai)  Onixn  OSt^'Dn  1^5  i'N:i'1);  Ezek.  2121  C^--%  'He  (the  king 
of  Babylon)  enquired  through  the  Teraphim'  (□''SiriQ  PKC' ;  here 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  render  'he  enquired  <?/"  the  Teraphim'); 
I  Sam.  28  ^,  where  Saul  says  to  the  witch  of  'Endor,  '  Prithee  divine 
for  me  through  the  familiar  spirit'  (31X3  v  N3  ^CilDp),  and,  with 
reference  to  the  same  incident,  i  Chr.  lo''',  'and  also,  for  that 
he  (Saul)  enquired  through  the  familiar  spirit'  (31i<3  PINC'?  031).* 
Upon  this  explanation,  the  Danites  say,  'Enquire  through  'elohifit^ 
(or,  vocalizing    D^^'^N^   'through  the  ^elohim'),  and  the  Teraphim, 

when  thus  interrogated,  returns  the  answer,  'Before  Yahweh  is 
your  journey  whereon  ye  go.'  Even  with  retention  of  the  ordinary 
sense  oi sd' al  b";  'enquire  of^'  the  primary  meaning  may  be,  'Enquire 
of  the  oracle ' — a  sense  which  likewise  implies  that  'elohim  is  not 
identical  with  Yahweh,  but  simply  voices  His  attitude  towards  the 
project  of  the  Danites. 

A  distinction  in  phraseology,  identical  with  that  of  our  passage,  is 
drawn  in  ch.  20 1^,  '  They  enquired  of  {or  through)  'clohtm  .  .  .  and 
Yahiveh  said' ;  cf  also  i  Sam.  \\^\  2  Sam.  16". 

our  journey.     I.e.  the  object  of  it,  ''our  crratid'  :  cf  ?tote  on  ch.  17'^. 

6.  before  Yahweh.  Heb.  nokhah,  rendered  'before,'  means  lit.  'in 
front  of  or  'opposite.'     So  Mo.,  'under  the  eye  of  Yahweh.' 


*  Here,  wliatever  bv  tlie  precise  meaning  of  'obh,  rendered  'familiai  spirit'  (on 
which  cf.  NHTK.  p.  354;  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  ICC,  p.  226;  T.  W.  Davies  in 
EB.  1120  f.),  it  is  clear  that  the  enquiry  is  made  through  and  not^the  'ohk. 
The  response  comes  from  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  and  tlic  'dbh  acts  merely  as 
intermediary. 
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7.  So  the  five  men  went,  and  came  to  Laibh,  and  saw  the  people 
that  were  therein,  E  dwelling  in  security,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sidonians,  J  quiet  and  secure,  and  there  was  no  ^want  of  any"*- 

7.  Lai'sh.  Heb.  t^ip  means  'lion.'  In  Josh.  19^^  J  the  name  is 
given  as  d^?  Leshem — a  variant  form  which  ought  probably  (as 
suggested  by  Wellh.,  De  gcntihus  et  fainllns  Judaeis^  p.  37)  to  be 
vocalized  ZiW7_  i-^-,  ^'^''h  Lcshdm^  the  same  name  as  '(^'^^  with  for- 
mative termination:  cf.  Dt3''y  'Efdm  from  t3''y  'ayit  'bird   of  prey' 

(so  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Na^nes^  p.  93). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  Laish  or  Dan  four  Roman  miles  from 
Paneas  (the  modern  Banyas)  on  the  way  to  Tyre  {OS.  II4^^  249^-), 
and  state  that  it  is  here  that  the  Jordan  breaks  forth  {OS.  136", 
275  ^3).  The  site  intended  is  no  doubt  the  modern  Tell  el-Kidy,  an 
oblong  mound,  from  the  western  side  of  which  there  issues  a  copious 
stream  which  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  Jos.  {BJ. 
IV.  i.  i)  knows  this  site  as  Daphne,  and  states  that  its  springs, 
beneath  the  temple  of  the  golden  bull,  supply  water  to  the  little 
Jordan,  which  flows  into  the  great  Jordan.  This  identification  is 
accepted  by  Rob.  {BR^  iii.  pp.  390  fif.)  and  most  modern  writers. 
The  Ar.  name  Kidy,  which  like  Heb.  Dan  means  'judge,'  may 
possibly  offer  a  point  of  connexion.  Smith  {hC  pp.  473,  480)  prefers 
to  find  the  site  of  Laish-Dan  at  Banyas,J  on  the  ground  that  the 
meadows  and  springs  of  the  upper  Jordan  could  not  be  held  against 
an  enemy  without  also  holding  Banyas  and  its  castle  ;  but,  as  Cheyne 
not  unjustly  remarks  {EB.  997),  'From  Judg.  18  we  do  not  gather 
that  Laish  was  a  place  of  exceptional  natural  strength  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants were  a  peaceful  folk,  who  trusted  not  in  their  fortress  but  in 
their  remoteness  from  troublesome  people  like  the  Danites.' 

dwelling.     On  the  fem.  form  na^'V    as  implying  a  fem.  antecedent 

l^yn  'the  city,'  in  the  source   from   which   the   extract  is  derived, 

cf,  p.  412. 

in  security.  I.e.  without  apprehension  of  danger  from  outside. 
Heb.  npa^. 

and  there  was  no  want  .  .  .  earth.     Reading  "13T73   ^iDno   |*N1 

pN3  nti'N  as  in  t/.'",  with  Ben,  Bu.,  Mo.  {SBOT.\  No.,  La.,  Kit., 

*  This  stream  has  not  been  indicated  in  Map  I. 

X  Tlieodoret  (on  Jar.  415)  and  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  48 1^,  and  Am.  8'^)  speak  of 
Paneas  as  occupying  the  site  of  Dan. 

Why  Smith  (p.  473)  should  say  that  Banyas  is  '  scarcely  an  hour  to  the  north' 
of  Tell  el-Kady  is  not  clear.  His  own  maps,  like  the  S  WP.  Great  Map,  locate  it 
neatly  due  east. 
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thing  <(that  is)>  in  the  earth,  []  and  they  were  far  from  the 
Sidonians,  and  had  no  deaUngs  with  rAram"".  8.  E  And  they 
came  unto  their  brethren  J  to  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol :  E  and  their 
brethren  said  to  them,  '  What  news  Thave  ye^  ? '     9.  J  And  they 

Cooke,    Gress.,   in   place   of  ^  pN3  121   D''^Dp"pN1.       Here   the 

curious  "131  Dv3D,  which  can  only  be  understood  as  'one  insulting 
(or  humiliating)  in  a  matter,'  very  early  caused  difficulty,  and  was 
glossed  by  "i^'y  KHT'  '  one  usurping  coercive  power '  *  (omitted  by 

dsc^)  which  has  crept  into  the  text  of  f^.  This  explanation  of  the 
latter  phrase  as  a  gloss  is  simpler  and  more  natural  than  the  view 
of  Bu.  (based  on  ffi''  K\j]pov6fios  Btja-avpov,  TS  'magnarumque  opum') 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  text,  meaning  '  possessing  riches,^ 
i.e.  either  "iv'iX  or  iK^y  of  which  two  readings  |^  "iVy  represents  an 

amalgamation. 

far  from  the  Sidonians  .  .  .  Aram.  Lying  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  valley  which  runs  between  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon  ranges, 
Laish  was  isolated  from  Sidon  by  the  Lebanon  range  to  the  north- 
west, and  from  Aram-Damascus  %  by  the  Hermon  range  to  the 
north-east.     The  reading  mx  '  Aram,'  which  is  offered  by  ffi'^%  S*", 

IL'',  2.,  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  La.,  Kit.,  Gress.,  and  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  |&  mx — 'had  no  dealings  with  mankind.^  The  refer- 
ence to  Sidon  requires  a  more  definite  antithesis. 

8.    What  news  have  ye?     Reading  DDPIN   no    lit.   'what   is  with 

you?'  with  Wellh.  {Comp.^  p.  365),  No.,  Kit.,  in  place  of  pj  DriN   HD 

which  offers  an  incomplete  sentence,  '  What  ye  ?'  For  the  use  of  HX 
'■ivith^  cf  2  Kgs.  3  •^,  Jer  27  '*,  where  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  said  to 
be  with  a  prophet,  i.e.  revealed  to  him  ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
preposition  in  the  sense  '■known  to'  in  Job  12',  14 ^ 

€ir'\  making  the  words  part  of  the  speech  of  the  spies,  renders  Ka\ 

(iTTOV  Tols  dSfXcfjols  avruv  Tiv/xe'is  Kadrja-de  ;  i.e.   QriX  HO  On^nN?  -npS*! 

D»2t>>\      Such   an   inquiry,    however,  is   redundant    by  the   side  of 

D''Li'np   Dnxi  'and  will  ye  be  still?'  in  v.^,  apart  from  the  fact  that 

we  should  expect  nof)  rather  than  no.     ffi^'',  though  agreeing  with 


•  The  subs.  I^y  is  a  dira^  Xtydfievov,  but  the  sense  implied  appears  to  be 

sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  usage  of  the  verb  IVy, 

X  It  seems  probable  that  the  narrator  is  thinking  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  ratlier  than  of  the  small  Aramaean  states  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
buiirhood  (Beth  rehob  and  Ma'achah)  to  which  Mo.  alludes. 
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said,  '  Arise  !  and  let  us  go  up  ^to  Laish^ :  for  ^-  we  have  seen  the 
land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  good:  and  will  ye  be  still?  be  not 
slothful  to  go  to  enter  in  to  possess  the  land.  10.  J  When  ye 
come,  ye  will  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  the  land  is  broad : 
E  for  God  hath  given  it  into  your  hand ;  J  a  place  where  there  is 
no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth.' 

II.  Then  there  set  forth  from  thence  of  the  clan  of  the 
Danites,  from  Sor  ah  and  from  Eshta'ol,  six  hundred  men  girt 
with  weapons  of  war.     12.   And  they  went  up,  and  encamped  in 

f^  in  making  the  words  an  address  to  the  spies,  yet,  like  ffi'^,  has  the 
reading  Kadrja-de  ;  and  Mo.  deduces  from  this  the  possibility  that 
D'^K'"'  maybe  the  corruption  of  an  original  D^3"'LJ'D — 'What  (news) 
are  ye  bringing  back}'  Bu.'s  suggestions  Dnx["l]  np  'What  have 
ye  seen?'  or  DriNrvp]"no  'What  have  ye  found.?'  are  improbable. 

9.  Arise  !  The  sing,  noip  is  used  as  a  stereotyped  interjection  in 
place  of  the  plur.  (which  appears  in  several  Codd.,  probably  as  a 
correction).  Cf.  r\1T\  '  Come  ! ' — originally  '  Give  ! '  or  '  Permit ! ' — 
addressed  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  Gen.  11^*'';  na!'  'Come!' 
addressed  to  a  woman.  Gen.  19^^;  PINT  'Behold!'  addressed  to 
Israel  in  the  plural,  Deut.  i^. 

let  us  go  up.  On  the  use  of  the  verb  'aid  '  go  up,'  in  the  general 
sense  of  making  a  military  expedition,  cf.  ch.  i  *  note. 

to  Laish.  Reading  rw"^^  with  No.,  in  place  of  |^  DH^^y  'against 
them,'  the  suffix  of  which  has  no  antecedent,  ffir^ew'  avTrjv,  i.e.  n^fiy 
may  represent  the  first  stage  in  the  corruption. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  there  exists  a  doublet  in 
(jj^AL  ai.^  ^h  (marked  by  obelus)  which  may  possibly  contain  the 
original  text.  This  runs  in  ffir''  as  follows  :  ei(rr]X6afifi>  koI 
ejjLTrepifnaTfja-afxfv  ttjv  yr]v  etoy  els  Aaicra,  Kai  ftSo^ev  rbv  Xaov  rov 
KUTOiKovvTa  iv  avTJj  eV  eXTTi'St  Kara  to  crvyKpifxa  twv  ^ibasvicov  Kal 
fiaKpav  airixovras  ck  '2l8S}vos,  icai  Xoyos  ovk  tjv  avrois  fiera  'Svpias ' 
dXKa  dvdcTTTjTe  Ka\  dva^ap.tv  eV  avrovs,  on  ktX.  This  is  accepted 
as  original  by  La.  in  the  following  form  :    l^>>^-'\]}  ]'"1X3  ■=l^nri3'l  •'1JX3 

D"'ipin"i'i  D-'bi^  ^W^P  non^  dk^V  Pi2ip2  -ij^n  cyn-riiNi  hnisi 
•iD-ip  Dnx-Dy  Dn)"pi<  "i^ni  cbn^-yp  non,  in  place  of  n?  nioip. 

This  provides  us  with  the  necessary  antecedent  to  Drfpy  •  but  the 

passage  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  tautological  after  z/J,  and  may 
have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  that  verse. 
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Kiriath-je  arim,    in   Judah :    wherefore   that    place    was   called 

12,  Kiriath-je aritn.  The  name  means  'woodland-town.'  Eusebius 
places  the  city  nine  {OS.  271  ^")  or  ten  {OS.  234 3*)  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).  The  site  intended  has 
been  identified,  since  Rob.  {BR.^\\.  pp.  11  f.),  with  Kuryet  el-'Enab 
('  town  of  grapes '),  or  el-Kuryeh,*  and  the  position  suits  the  connexion 
in  which  Kiriath-je'arim  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  9^'^  among  the 
Gibe'onite  cities  Gibe'on,  Kephirah,  and  Be'eroth ;  and  also  the 
description  of  the  northern  boundary-line  of  Judah  as  described  in 
Josh.  15®"-  P,  where,  after  running  just  south  of  Jerusalem  to  the  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  north  of  the  vale  of  Repha'im, 
it  continues  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  spring  of  the  waters 
of  Nephtoah  (probably  Lifta  t).  Mount  'Ephron  (unidentified),  and 
Kiriath-je'arim  (Kuryet  el-'Enab),  where  ir  takes  a  turn  (3DJ1  v}'^) 
south-westward  to  Mount  Se'ir,  and  passing  along  the  northern 
shoulder  of  Mount  Je'arim§  where  Chesalon  (Kesla)  is  situated,  it 
descends  to  Beth-shemesh  ('Ain-sems)  and  passes  on  to  Timnah 
(Tibneh).  Cf.  also  the  description  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Benjamin  in  Josh.  i8""-  P. 

*  The  village  is  often  called  Abfi  G6s  after  a  celebrated  family  of  bandits 
which  resided  there  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

%  The  interchange  between  n  and  /,  as  seen  in  Nephtoah,  Lifta,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Heb.  niskd  and  liskd  '  chamber,'  Heb.  nahas  (root  of  ndhds  '  serpent') 
and  lafias  'to  hiss,'  Bab.  nesu  and  Heb.  ldyis'\\on,'  New  Heb.  tidkat  and  Bib. 
Heb.  Idkat,  Aram,  n^kat  and  l^kat,  '  to  pick  up,'  Heb.  nd/han  and  Aram,  n'than 
and  7i«thal '  to  give,"  Heb.  'ahndnd  and  Aram  ' arm^ld  '  widow,'  etc.  The  inter- 
change is  not  confined  to  Semitic  :  thus  the  English  Lincoln  appears  in  Northern 
French  as  Nicole;  level  is  from  Old  French  livel,  which  has  become  niveau  in 
modern  French ;  lilac  comes  ultimately  from  the  Persian  lilak,  a  variation  of 
nilak  '  blue ' ;  etc. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  n  in  Nephtoah  is  formative,  and  the  root  \%pdthah  'to 
open,'  in  the  sense  of  an  opening  in  the  rock  for  the  exit  of  water  (cf.  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  Isa.  41^8^  Ps.  i05-*i),  the  disappearance  of  the  final  guttural  h  in  Lifta 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  both  pdthah  and  pdlhd  occur  in  Heb.  in  the 
sense  of  opening.  Lifta  possesses  '  a  large  spring  and  the  stones  of  some  very 
ancit-nt  buildings  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  village'  (Baedeker,  Palestine,^  p.  18). 

§  T'yEJ*  nn  'the  hairy,  i.e.  scrttbby,  mountain '  (cf.  Ar.  sa'dr,  'tangled,  or, 
abundant  and  dense,  trees')  and  D''"!!?^  TH  '  the  woodland-mountain'  appear 
respectively  to  denote  the  hill  on  which  Saris  stands  to  the  north  of  the  wady 
el-Hamar,  and  the  hill  on  which  Kesla  stands,  south  of  the  same  wady.  Both 
hills  are  still  covered  by  scrub  and  the  remains  of  old  woods :  cf.  ^5  WP.  Great 
Map,  xvii. ,  and  Buhl,  Geogr.  p.  91.  Baedeker,  Palestine,'^  p.  16,  in  describing 
the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saris,  says  :  'The  hills 
are  overgrown  with  underwood  ;  bt-sides  the  wild  olives  the  carob-tree  is  fre- 
quently observed.'  Similarly,  Macmillan's  Guide  to  Palestine,^  p.  15:  'On 
either  side  of  the  road  are  rocky  heights,  with  olive-trees  occupying  every  point 
of  vantage,  and  amongst  them  may  he  seen  many  carob-trees,  consjiicuous  by 
their  handsome  dark  green  foliage.  There  are  also  several  fine  oak  and 
terebinth  trees.' 
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Mahaneh-Dan,  unto  t..is  day  :  R*"  behold,  it  is  to  the  west  of 
Kiriath-je'arim.  13.  J  And  they  passed  on  thence  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim ;  and  they  came  as  far  as  the  house  of 
Micah.  14.  E  Then  answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out 
the  land  R^"^  Laish,  E  and  said  unto  their  brethren,  '  Do  ye  know 

The  rival  identification  (proposed  by  Henderson  and  Conder, 
SWP.  Mem.  iii.  pp.  43  ff.)  is  the  ruined  site  'Erma,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  wady  Sarar  about  four  miles  east  of  'Ain-Sems.  This 
suits  the  proximity  to  Beth-Shemesh,  which  is  suggested  by 
I  Sam.  6^"-^*  but  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description  of  the 
boundary  of  Judah  as  noticed  above,  J  and  (as  Cheyne  points  out, 
EB.  2680)  is  too  near  Sor'ah  and  Eshta'ol  to  suit  the  present 
narrative. 

Mahatieh-Dan.     Cf  note  on  ch.  13^°. 

to  the  west  of.  Lit.  '■behind.'  Cf  the  phrase  'behind  {i.e.  to  the 
west  of)  the  wilderness'  in  Ex.  3 '  E,  and  contrast  the  phrase  'in  front 
<?/"  Hebron,'  ch.  16^  note. 

14.  the  land  Laish.  On  Laish  (the  city)  as  a  gloss  inserted  by  the 
redactor  of  the  two  narratives,  cf  p.  413. 

Now  therefore  consider,  etc.  Verbitm  sap.  For  the  phrase,  cf. 
I  Sam.  25  1^ 

15-18.  The  two  accounts,  which  are  here  interwoven,  seem  to 
have  been  further  confused  by  later  glossing  (cf  p.  414),  but  the 
general  situation  is  surely  not  so  obscure  as  Mo.  (who  is  closely 
followed  by  Cooke)  makes  out.  Some  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
repeated  reference  {vv.^^-'^"')  to  'the  entrance  of  the  gate.'  The  term 
saar  '  gate '  is  never  applied  to  the  door  of  a  house  ;  yet  it  is  clear 
from  •z/'z/.'*-^'  that  Micah's  house  was  one  among  a  few  others  forming 
a  small  village,  certainly  not  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  with  a 
gate.  Mo.,  while  rightly  remarking,  upon  z'.",  that  '  Micah  evidently 
lived  in  an  open  village,'  yet  explains  v.^'°  as  meaning  that  'the  main 
body  [of  Danites]  halted  without  the  village,'  and  speaks  later  on 
of  'the  armed  men  at  the  entrance  of  the  village' — an  expression 

*  The  statement  of  Jos.  [Ant.  vi.  i.  4)  that  Kiriath-je'arim  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beth-shemesh  is  probably  based  merely  upon  this  narrative. 

X  Leaving  out  of  account  the  plausible  identification  of  Nephtoah  with  Lifta, 
the  mere  fact  that  Kiriath-je'arim  occupies  a  position  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Josh.  158)  and  Chesalon  (f.i")  seems  absolutely  to 
exclude  the  site  'Erma.  How  could  the  line  run  from  Hinnom  to  "Erma  (pre- 
sumably along  the  upper  course  of  the  Wady  Sarar),  strike  north-east  to  Chesalon 
(Kesla)  at  an  acute  angle,  and  then  return  south-west  at  a  still  more  acute 
angle,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  which  Chesalon  is  situated,  so  as  to  reach 
Beth-shemesh?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told  in  v. i"  that,  after  reaching 
Kiriath-je'arim,  the  boundary  (so  far  from  striking  north-eastward)  turned 
westward  (HD*  '  towards  the  sea')  to  Mount  Se'ir  and  Chesalon. 
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that  there  is  in  these  houses  R-*^  an  Ephod,  and  Teraphim,  Eand 
a  graven  image  R""  and  a  molten  image?  E  Now  therefore  con- 
sider what  ye  will  do.'  15.  And  they  turned  aside  thither,  and 
came  unto  the  house  of  the  youth  the  Levite,  ^^^  the  house  of 
Micah,  E  and  asked  him  of  his  welfare.  16.  E?+G1.  And  ''the'' 
six  hundred  men,  girt  with  their  weapons  of  war,  that  were  of 
the  children  of  Dan,  were  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  : 
17.  and  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went  up; 
they  went  in  thither,  they  took  the  graven  image,  R^"^  and  the 

adopted  verbatim  by  Cooke.  Neither  of  these  scholars  explains  what 
kind  of  '  entrance '  he  pictures  an  unwalled  village  as  possessing ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase  '  the  entrance  of  the  gate '  must  postu- 
late a  7-eal  gate  *  ;  and  the  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  Micah, 
as  a  man  of  some  position,  had  a  house  surrounded  by  a  courtyard,  J 
and  that  it  was  at  the  gate  of  this  courtyard,  and  not  outside  the 
village,  that  the  men  at  arms  were  standing  whilst  their  companions 
slipped  inside  (cf.  La.).  If  this  was  so,  the  difficulty  does  not  seem 
very  great.  The  Danites  might  endeavour  to  distract  the  priest's 
attention  by  parleying  at  the  gate,  yet  it  would  still  be  possible  for 
him  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  five  spies,  and  to  intervene  with 
his  feeble  protest  as  recorded  in  v}^. 

16.  the  six  hundred  men^  etc.  We  must  read  ti'^Nn  as  in  2/.",  in 
place  of  f§  tjJiK  indefinite. 

17.  went  up.  The  precise  significance  with  which  the  verb  is  used 
is  obscure.  Ros.  and  Stu.  assume  from  it  that  Micah's  sanctuary 
was  an  'dliyyd  or  upper  chamber  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  to  which 
the  ascent  would  have  been  by  an  external  staircase  ;  but  such  an 
inference  is  precarious.  It  is  not  impossible  that  'did  may  be  used 
simply  of  an  aggressive  entry,  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  of  making  a  hostile  expedition  (cf.  ch.  i  '  note\ 
without  implication  of  an  actual  ascefit. 

they  went  in  thither.,  they  took,  etc.  The  asyndeton  is  very  harsh 
in  the  Heb.,  and  can  hardly  be  the  work  of  the  original  narrator. 
Wellh.§  (in  Bleek,  Einleitti7tg\  p.  198)  and  Bu.  suggest  that  the  two 

Perfects  should  be  vocalized  as  Imperatives  ("inpp   njSt^  ■"'^^)j  ^^'^ 

*  Whether  the  statement  of  Ex.  32^6  J  that  Moses  'stood  in  the  gate  of  the 
camp'  imphes  that  the  camp  of  Israel  was  surrounded  with  a  zariba  or  barricade 
with  an  actual  f;ate  is  not  clear  ;  but  in  any  case  '  gate '  by  itself  has  not  the  same 
definiteness  as  lytiTI  riDD,  lit.  '  opening  of  the  gate,' in  our  narrative. 

X  Cf.  Warren  in  DB.  ii.  p.  432a :  '  In  the  villages  there  is  usually  a  court 
attached  to  the  house,  in  which  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  penned.' 

§  Wellh.  retracts  this  suggestion  in  Comp.^  p.  366. 
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Ephod,  and  the  Teraphim,  R''  and  the  molten  image.  J+Gl.  And 
while  the  priest  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  with 
the  six  hundred  men  that  were  girt  with  the  weapons  of  war, 

18.  J  these  others  went  into  the  house  of  Micah,  and  took 
^^^  the  graven  image,  J  the  Ephod,  and  the  Teraphim,  R''  and  the 
molten  image.     J  And  the  priest  said  unto  them,  '  What  do  ye?  ' 

19.  And  they  said  to  him,  'Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thy  hand  upon 
thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us  ;  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest : 
is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  priest  to  the  house  of  one  man,  or  to 
be  priest  to  a  tribe  and  to  a  clan  in  Israel?'  20.  And  the 
priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the  Ephod,  and  the 
Teraphim,  R-"^  and  the  graven  image,  J  and  went  in  the  midst  of 
the  people.  21.  So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put  the  little 
ones  and  the  cattle  and  the  goods  before  them.  22.  When  they 
were  a  good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah,  the  men  that  were  in 
the  houses  which  were  near  to  Micah's  house  were  called  to 
arms,  and  followed  hard  after  the  children  of  Dan.  23.  And 
they  cried  unto  the  children  of  Dan.  And  they  turned  their 
faces,  and  said  to  Micah,  '  What  aileth  thee,  that  thou  art  up 
in  arms?'     24.   And  he  said,  '  My  gods  that  I  made  ye  have 

that  the  words  originally  formed  the  continuation  of  the  spies'  advice 
in  ■z/.i*^'  Now,  therefore,  consider  what  ye  will  do  :  go  in  thither,  take 
the  idol,  etc'  This  destroys  the  terse  suggestiveness  of  v.^'^  as  it 
stands  in  fSL.  We  might  parallel  the  asyndeton  in  narrative  by 
ck.  20  31  Opnjn),  20 «  (inamn  .  .  .  nniJj  ;  but  here  again  the 
originality  of  the  text  may  be  questioned. 

And  while  the  priest^  etc.  Lit.  'And  the  priest  was  standing  .  .  . 
and  these  went  in,  etc'    For  the  construction,  cf.  Driver,  Tenses^  §  169. 

with  the  six  hundred.,  etc.  Lit.  ""  and  the  six  hundred.'  The  con- 
struction may  be  justified  as  an  instance  of  ''waw  of  association'  (cf. 
BDB.  p.  253a) ;  yet  it  is  not  very  natural,  and  tends  to  accent  our 
suspicions  as  to  the  state  of  the  text. 

19.  lay  thy  hand,  etc.  For  the  expression,  cf.  Mic.  7*^,  Job  21*, 
299,  40^,  Prov.  30^1 

21.  the  goods.  Heb.  iT^ns  only  here;  but  cf.  the  usage  of  the 
masc.  nn3  in  Gen.  31',  Isa.  lo^  al. 

22.  when  they  were,  etc.  Lit.  '  They  were  a  good  way  from  .  .  . 
and  the  men  that  were,  etc' — a  circumstantial  construction  similar  to 
that  noticed  in  t/.-'. 

were  called  to  arms.     Cf.  note  on  ch.  6  ^. 

23.  art  up  in  arms.     Lit.  'art  called  to  arms'  as  in  v.^.     The 

2  E 
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taken  away,  and  the  priest,  and  are  departed,  and  what  have  I 
more?  and  how  then  say  ye  unto  me,  "What  aileth  thee?'" 
25.  And  the  children  of  Dan  said  unto  him,  '  Let  not  thy  voice 
be  heard  near  us,  lest  hot-tempered  men  fall  upon  you,  and  thou 
lose  thy  life  and  the  life  of  thy  household.'  26.  And  the  children 
of  Dan  went  their  way  •.  and  when  Micah  saw  that  they  were 
stronger  than  he,  he  turned  and  went  back  unto  his  house. 
27.  And  they  took  that  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest 
that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people 
quiet  and  secure,  and  smote  them  at  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  city  they  burned  with  fire.  28.  And  there  was  no 
deliverer,  because  it  was  far  from  Sidon,  and  they  had  no  deal- 
ings with  ^Aram'' ;  R^  and  it  is  in  the  vale  which  belongeth  to 
Beth-rehob.  J  And  they  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein.  29. 
And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  R^  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father  :  howbeit  Laish  was  the  name  of  the  city  at  the 
first.  30.  E  And  the  children  of  Dan  reared  up  for  themselves 
the  graven  image  :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Mo'^^ses,   he  and  his  sons  became  priests  to  the  tribe  of  the 

passive  verb,  which  seems  inappropriate  as  addressed  to  Micah  who 
was  the  tnustere?;  of  course  contemplates  the  whole  company  as 
mustered. 

25.  hot-tempered  men.  Heb.  K^S3  "'10  D''ti':x,  lit.  'men  bitter  of 
soul,'  i.e.  oi  fierce  (or  acrid.,  Mo.)  temper.,  and  so,  easily  roused.  On 
this  use  of  the  adjective  tnar.,  ci.  footnote.,  p.  363. 

27.  that  which  Micah  had  made.  Heb.  na'-D  r\^V  IJi'S  HN 
without  expressed  antecedent.  The  reference  of  course  is  to  the 
Ephod  and  Teraphim  of  the  J  source  ;  and  Mo.  is  perhaps  right  in 
his  suggestion  that  these  originally  stood  in  the  narrative,  but  were 
omitted  by  the  redactor  of  the  two  sources  in  order  to  make  the 
statement  more  general  (including  the  graven  image). 

28.  Aram.     For  the  emendation,  cf.  v.''  note. 

Beth-rehob.  Cf.  note  on  Rehob,  ch.  i  '^  '  The  vale '  (Heb.  hd-'emek) 
in  which  the  city  was  situated  is  the  broad  plain  of  el-Buka'  between 
the  two  Lebanon  ranges. 

30.  Moses.    M.  nt^?0  'Manasseh,'  with  Nim  tHi'iyd  ('suspended') 

— a  rabbinic  device  intended  to  spare  the  reputation  of  Moses  by  not 
stating  openly  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  a  priest  who  practised 
idolatry.  The  fact  that  the  reference  is  really  to  Moses  was,  however, 
acknowledged  by  early  Jewish  scholars  :  cf.  e.s;.  the  words  of  Rashi : 
'Because  of  the  honour  of  Moses  was  the  Nini  written  so  as  to  alter 
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Danites  Gl.  up  to  the  day  when  "^the  Ark^  went  into  captivity. 
31.  And  they  set  them  up  the  graven  image  of  Micah  which  he 
had  made,  E  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh. 

the  name.  The  Ni'm^  however,  is  suspended  to  tell  thee  that  it  was 
not  Manasseh  but  Moses.'  The  name  Manasseh  was  explained  as 
referring,  not  to  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  bearing  that  name,  but  to 
the  idolatrous  king  of  Judah  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  on  the  ground 
of  likeness  of  character  between  him  and  Micah's  priest :  cf.  Kimchi's 
remarks  on  ch.  17 ''.  Three  other  cases  of  a  'suspended'  letter  occur 
in  the  Heb.  Bible,  viz.  Ps.  80 1^  Job  38  i^  ^s.  in  many  Heb.  MSS.  and 
early  editions  nti'30  is  written  without  NAn  tHuya.  Cf.,  for  a  full 
conspectus  of  Rabbinic  discussion  on  the  subject,  Ginsburg,  Intro- 
duction   to   the   Massoretico-crifical   edition    of   the  Hebrew   Bible^ 

PP-  334  ff- 

'  Moses '  is  the  reading  of  some  ffi^'^^-,  lt%  U,  and  appears  in  the 
conflate  text  of  ffit^'ss.^  ^h_     <  Manasseh'  appears  in  G"'^'',  S^  2C. 

the  Ark.  Reading  p-|Xn  in  place  of  ^  psn  'the  land.'  The 
grounds  upon  which  this  emendation  is  adopted  are  explained  on 
p.  415. 

31.  all  the  time  .  .  .  in  Shiloh.  Shiloh  is  the  modern  Selun  in  the 
hill-country  of  Ephraim,  some  nineteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and 
twelve  miles  south  of  Shechem.  It  appears  in  i  Sam.  1-4  as  the  site 
of  'the  House  of  Yahweh'  (i  Sam.  i  ^-',  3^^),  which  was  apparently 
not  a  mere  tent  but  a  solid  structure  (called  hekdl  'temple'  in 
I  Sam.  I  ^,  3  3)  with  doors  (i  Sam.  3'^)  and  door-post  (i  Sam.  i  ^).* 
This  sanctuary  had  the  custody  of  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  (i  Sam.  3', 
4'"),  having  apparently  succeeded  Bethel  in  this  capacity  (cf  note 
on  'unto  Bethel,'  ch.  1^).  After  the  defeat  of  Israel  and  the  capture 
of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  4^"")  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Shiloh  ;  and  though  the  narrative  of  i  Sam.  draws  a  veil 
over  its  fate,  the  assumption  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Philistines 
seems  to  be  justified,  both  from  the  allusions  in  Jer.  7'-'^  2b^-^,\ 
Ps.  78^°"-,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Ark,  when  restored  by  the 
Philistines,  did  not  return  thither  but  remained  in  private  custody 
at  Kiriath-je'arim  (i  Sam.  6^*'-^',  7')  until  brought  up  by  David  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6),  and  that  the  principal  centre  of  Yahweh-cultus 
in  Saul's  reign  was  not  at  Shiloh  but  at  Nob  (i  Sam.  21.22). 

*  The  passage  in  i  Sam.  2^2  which  refers  to  the  sanctuary  as  'the  Tent  of 
Meeting '  is  not  found  in  ffi,  and  is  generally  regarded  by  scholars  as  an  inter- 
polation:  cf.  NHTS.^  ad  loc. 

X  The  view  which  has  been  advanced  by  some  scholars  that  Jer.  y^-'^-^*,  26  "-9 
does  not  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  in  'Eli's  time,  but  to 
a  disaster  (otherwise  unmentioned)  which  was  recent  and  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  is  purely  gratuitous.  The  deep  and  lastirg  im- 
pression which  was  made  by  the  tragedy  of  1  Sam.  4  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
Ps.  78  60ff.. 
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The  meaning  of  the  note  of  time  'all  the  time  that,  etc'  is  very 
obscure.  We  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  infer  a  coincidence  between 
the  cessation  of  the  Dan-cultus  and  that  of  the  Shiloh-cultus.  The 
view  of  Ber.  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  rough  correspondence  in  time 
between  the  supersession  of  Shiloh  by  Jerusalem  as  the  principal 
seat  of  Yahweh-cultus,  and  the  supersession  of  Micah's  image  by 
Jerobo'am's  costly  golden  bull  and  the  merging  of  the  particular 
cultus  of  the  Danites  into  that  of  the  northern  half  of  Jerobo'am's 
kingdom,  does  not  commend  itself  as  at  all  likely.*  More  probably 
the  reference  is  not  to  the  cessation  of  either  cultus,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  the  sanctuary  at  Dan  was  of  the  satne 
antiquity  as  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  God  at  Shiloh. 


THE   ORIGIN    OF   THE   LEVITES 

(Cf.  ch.  17'  note) 

The  terms  in  which  the  Levite  is  introduced  in  the  story  of  Micah 
raise,  in  its  most  acute  form,  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi  which  appears,  on  present  evidence,  to  be  almost  insuperable. 
If  Levi  was,  as  is  generally  assumed  throughout  the  O.T.,  in  origin 
an  independent  Israelite  tribe,  possessing  full  tribal  rights  (the 
third  son  of  Le'ah  ;  Gen.  29  2*  J),  how  can  the  Levite  of  our  narrative 
be  spoken  of  as  having  clan-connexions  with  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(m-irr*   nns^'jpp)  ?     The  distinction  between  the  Levite's  position  in 

Judah  and  in  Ephraim  is  well  marked  ;  for  it  is  stated  that,  whereas 
he  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Judah,  he  luas  sojourning  merely  in 
Ephraim,  i.e.  he  was  a  ger  or  stranger  enjoying  certain  rights  of 
protection  whilst  living  with  a  tribe  of  alien  origin  to  himself :  cf.  the 
similar  allusion  to  the  Levite  of  ^^.  19'  (sojourning  in  the  hill-country 
of  Ephraim).  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  Levites 
were  in  origin  not  members  of  a  separate  tribe,  but  a  priestly  caste 
marked  out  by  a  special  ritual  training  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  This  view  is  thought  to  gain  support  from  Ex.  4  "  R-""^,  where 
Yahweh,  in  addressing  Moses,  speaks  of  'thy  brother  Aaron  the 
Levite.'  Driver  {JJamb.  Bib.  ad  loc.)  remarks,  'As  Moses,  equally 
with  Aaron,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ex.  2  ^),  the  term,  as 
applied  distinctively  to  the  latter,  must  denote,  not  ancestry,  but  pro- 

*  Even  if  we  assume  the  very  doubtful  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of 
Yahweh's  seat  at  Jerusalem  marks  the  close  of  the  Shiloh-period,  there  still, 
according  to  Biblical  chronology  (cf.  2  Sam.  5'',  i  Kgs.  2^^  11  ■•2)  remains  a 
difference  of  at  least  seventy  years  between  Davia's  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  esialilishment  by  Jcrobo'am  of  the  bull-worship  at  Dan; 
or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Jerusalem-period  dates  from  the  completion  of  the 
Temple  in  the  seventh  ye.u  of  Solomon,  a  difference  of  at  Last  tliirty-three  years. 
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fession.'  He  thinks  (citing  MacNeile,  Wes/.  Com^n.  ad  loc.)  that 
'  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  "  Levites  "  when 
the  term  was  "the  official  title  of  one  who  had  received  the  training 
of  a  priest,  regardless  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member  by 
birth."'  According  to  this  view  the  name  Lewi  is  rightly  connected 
in  Gen.  29^'*  J  with  the  verb  Idivd  'to  be  joined'  or  'to  attach 
oneself  ;  but  originally  in  the  sense  of  those  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  distinctively  priestly  functions,  i.e.,  as  we  might  say, 
clerics  as  distinct  from  laymen  :  cf  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Num.  18  ^•'*  P, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  attached  to  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  (A'h'"\^  ■"'"'('^''),  and  in  Isa.  56^  which  alludes  to  the  strangers 
who  are  attached   (□^IpSn)    to  Yahweh   to   minister   to   him.      The 

theory  gains  greatly  in  plausibility  if  we  may  assume  a  connexion 
between  Lewi  and  the  term  lawihi  (fern,  laiufat)  which,  according  to 
Hommel  {AHT.  p.  278),  is  used  in  Minaean  inscriptions  to  denote 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  god  Wadd.* 

The  outstanding  objection  to  this  theory,  which  has  never  been 
met,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  (in  the  main)  very  early  poem  \  which 
is  known  as  the  '  Blessing  of  Ja'cob,'  Gen.  49,  Levi  appears  as  a  purely 
secular  tribe,  and,  together  with  Sime'on,  is  censured  for  some  act  of 
aggression  and  violence  which  is  regarded  as  having  brought  a  curse 
upon  them  resulting  in  their  dispersion  among  the  other  tribes  {vv.°'''). 
The  event  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  is  naturally  to  be  found  in 
the  treachery  practised  by  Sime'on  and  Levi  upon  the  Shechemites,  as 
related  in  Gen.  34  (J  and  P  combined),  which  may  very  well  have 
led  to  such  reprisals  as  decimated  the  two  Israelite  tribes  and  forced 
their  remnants  to  seek  a  new  home  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  Judg.  i  ^•"'•i^  that,  at  a  somewhat  later 
— but  still,  very  early — period,  Sime'on  is  found  seeking  a  settlement 
in  the  Negeb  in  the  midst  of  Judah,  with  which  tribe  it  seems  ulti- 
mately to  have  become  merged  (cf  note  on  ch.  i  ^).  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  remnant  of  Levi  may  in  like  manner  have 
sought  a  home  in  this  region  ;  and  such  an  hypothesis  would  sufficiently 

*  Professor  Margoliouth  suggests  (privately)  the  comparison  of  Lewi  with 
Ar.  wely,  the  ordinary  Mohammedan  term  for  a  sai?it — properly  one  who 
is  near  to  God,  i.e.  in  intimate  association  with  Him,  from  the  root  wata  'to 

follow  after,  be  near  to."  For  connexion  ofwala  with  HI?,  cf.  Ar.  wasa,  Heb.  niV, 
both  in  Pi'el  with  sense  '  to  enjoin ' ;  Ar.  waha,  Heb.  nin,  both  '  to  declare  or 
reveal. ' 

X  According  to  Skinner  (Genesis,  ICC,  pp.  510  f.),  'the  Blessing'  is  a  com- 
posite production,  the  earliest  portions  (on  Re'uben,  Sime  on  and  Levi)  referring 
to  events  in  the  remote  past,  and  probably  composed  before  the  Song  of  Deborah  ; 
those  on  Issachar,  Dan,  and  Benjamin  at  any  rate  earlier  than  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  ;  while  that  on  Judah  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  Davidic 
monarchy.  The  Joseph-section  may  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  still  later  ;  but  this 
is  a  very  disputed  question. 
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explain  the  feet  that  a  I.evite  could  be  spoken  of  as  'of  the  clan  of 
1  udah,'  tmich  as  the  clan  of  Caleb  came  to  be  re^nrded  as  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  J  udah,  though  in  origin  distinct  from  it  ^cf  «t'.V  on  cA.  i  '''X 

In  *the  Blessing  of  Moses.'  Deut.  33,  belonging  probably  to  the 
period  of  the  divided  monarchy,  *  LeW  is  r«garvled  ^in  contrast  to 
Gen.  49*"")  as  entrusted  with  priestly  functions  ;  but  still  figiires  none 
the  less  as  a  /nW,  and  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel.  There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  there  may  be 
truth  in  the  constant  Israelite  tradition  that  a  tribe  originally  secular 
came  at  a  jxirticular  period  to  be  in\-ested  with  such  functions,  though 
the  tradition  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  may  very  well 
have  fluctuated.  *  The  one  lx\sic  fact  prob.ibly  is  that  the  Le\-ites 
inherited  the  privilege  /n'wr  Mcsfs,  who,  according  to  Ex.  2'E,  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  wha  in  the  only  early  account 
which  we  j^K^ssess  of  the  Tent  of  .Meeting  ^Ex.  33*"E\  apjiears  as 
the  sole  intennediar\-  between  Yahweh  and  Israel. 

What,  however,  ;ire  \\-e  to  infer  as  to  the  relative  periods  to  which 
these  events  in  the  histon.-  of  the  tribe  belong  ?  To  assume,  as  some 
scholars  have  done,  that  the  Shechem-incident  of  Gen.  34.  though 
placeA.i  by  the  narrator  in  Patriarchal  times,  pn>perly  refers  to  the 
j>eriod  of  the  Judges,  is  surely  ven.-  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the  tirst 
place,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  Ix'tween  the  :\ntique  tone  of  Gen.  34, 
in  which  tribes  ligiire  symbolically  in  the  guise  of  individu.ils,  and  the 
vi\id  realism  of  the  stor\-  of  Abimelech  in  Judg.  o.  which,  while  it 
also  centres  round  Shechem.  is  as  true  to  the  life  as  any  historical 
portion  of  the  O.T.  Ag-ain,  while  Gen.  34  brings  Sime'on  and  Levi 
into  connexion  with  Shechenv  the  Book  of  Judges  has  nothing  in  this 
connexion  to  tell  us  of  these  tribes,  but  pictures  Man^tssiU  clans  as 
occupying  the  district — *>.  elements  of  the  Joseph-tribes  concerning 
which  tnvdition  is  strong  th,at  they  in\-aded  Cana'an  from  the  east 
under  Joshua'  at  some  period  subsevjuent  to  the  Elxodus  from  Egx-pL 
Sin\e'on,  however,  is  pictured,  at  the  same  period  or  ea'lier,  as  already 
settled  with  J  udah  in  the  south  ^Judg.  I  ^'''  P  ;  and  a  similar  infer- 
ence with  regard  to  Levi  may  be  drawn  ^as  \>-e  ha\-e  seen^  from  the 
gifnuinely  old  ston.*  of  Judg.  17,  i!\  according  to  which  the  leNnte 
was  a  nati\-e  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  but  a  ^r-T  merely  in  Ephraim. 
Lastly,  the  whole  tone  of  Gen.  49  *"',  which  has  nothing  but  a  curse 
for  Levi  as  a  prevlator\-  secuuir  tribe  which,  with  Sime'on,  is  regarded 

•  Cf.  the  allusion  to  Judah  in  r. »,  with  Driver's  note.  ICC.  .t^  Ut\ 
J  Ou  ihr  i>n«r  hand,  we  ha\^  the  tradition  of  Ex.  jti  *f^-  (J  and  E  comrvn«l>. 
where  th^  zeal  of  the  Levitts  on  Mc«s>fs'  side  as  aga:nst  the  bulK worshippers 
appe.u^  as  the  cause  of  their  selection ;  on  the  other  hand  the  allusion  of  '  the 
Bies&ing"  in  Dent.  ,^^3*  seems  to  point  to  a  tr.ui:t;on  whicii  related  the  testing  oi 
the  fidelity  ot"  '.'■  •  ••  '-  -t  Massah  and  MeriLvih  (an  explanation  of  the  orig.n  of 
these  nan>es  -  •.  that  which  is  gi\>en  in  K-x,  17^  IK  oomb.-.icd    Xunn. 

ao^'  PV.     DeuL      ,  ~ .s  to  the  selection  of  the  tribe  by  Wihweh  for  the  jxr- 

foituance  of  pnestty  fuQctkns  without  specLiring  the  circunxstances. 
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as  a  clis};i;u«'  (()  its  kindred,  sl;iiids,  ;is  we  li.ivc  inili(  cd,  in  •.liikiiij.j 
antitlicsis  to  Dciil.  . w"*  "  ;  and  as  surely  as  the  lalti-r  icllei  Is  llu;  wmk 
ami  personality  of  Moses  and  llio  ])rieslly  ptivilej;es  eoiileired  by  him 
on  his  tribe,  so  does  the  former  point  to  .in  a^^e  when  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Israel's  \^[c:\{  reli^^ious  Iculci  i;iy  as  yet  in  the  bosom  of 
the  future. 

If,  where  all  is  vaj4Ue  anil  uiiiiMtiiin,  it  be  pos'.ible  to  biid>;<-  ijiu 
^ulf  between  the  secular  and  sacicd  lilbe  ol  Levi  by  a  sti  u<  luic  of 
whieh  liic  outlines  appear  to  oiler  ,\i\  Jipproximation  lo  reality,  wo 
may  |)iilini-  the  Josejjh  tribes  as  already  settled  in  Kj^ypt,  posHil)ly 
for  a  eonsiderable  period,  while  the  I  .e'ah-ilans  of  Sime'on  and  i,(!vi 
■  which,  alter  i^xpulsion  IVom  ((nliai  iJana'an,  have,  to^^jcther  with 
clans  of  Judah,  settled  in  tlu;  far  south,  in  close  contact,  and  on 
amicable  terms,  with  their  North  Arabian  ncij^jlihonrs  move  ai  ross 
the  lOf^yptian  frontier  in  time  of  drou^bt  and  famine  with  that  (ras(; 
with  wliii  h  we  i^iitiiei  from  I'^^^yptian  inscriptions  that  St'initic  Hedawin 
Iribi's  were  .idniillcd  even  allei  the  ImII  ol  (he  llyivsos  :ind  under 
the  restored  'I'heban  aristocracy  of  tin-  iMi^hleenlh  and  Nineteenth 
Dynasties.*  Tliis  would  .ut oiiut  lor  llu;  birth  of  Moses  of  l,evili(:d 
|)arents  in  Egypt,  and  the  subseipient  events  throUKli  which  he  escapes 
from  lOgypt  as  a  i)olitical  refugee  and  settles  in  Midian,]  receives  a 
revelation  at  Sinai,  leads  the  tribes  out  of  JOgypt,  and  ( onducts  them 
to  the  scene  of  the  'i'heophany,  which  lay  prol)ai)ly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   K.idesli   r>:iinea',   south   ol    the    Ne;;eb,    vvliii  h    seems   to 

*  Cf.  the  two  ICgyi)tiiin  insciipilDiis  /;ivcii  liy  I'liM.icd,  .-/A',  ili.  tJS  "^  "-i  <':{'>'l- 
The  first  of  these  is  ^ittiiohud  to  a  iiiiUilatcd  iclict  ilc|)i(iiii(^  oflu-iMls  ie(i'iviiif{  iii- 
strviction  as  to  IIk;  rcccplioii  of  Asiatic  rirfiij^ccs  who,  in  limr  of  disUi-ss,  pi-litioii  for 
ii  lioiiii'  ill  tlie  (loinaiii  of  I'hara'oli  'alter  tlic  inaimci- of  your  latluTs'  latlicis  since 
tli(^  l)C(;inniii^j.'  This,  acuoidiiiff  to  the  inscription,  is  j;iaiitcil  hy  I'liar.Voli. 
Tiiis  insi:ri|)tion  belongs  to  the  reigii  of  I  lareniiiel),  liie  lirst  kiii);  of  the  Ninetecntli 
dynasty;  oi  |)ossil)ly,  as  Mi(msIc<I  imlri:,  lo  lliink,  In  unc  ol  llie  later  kings  of 
tiie  lMj;litcciith  dynasty  under  whom  I  liinuilicl)  held  llu-  poMiioii  of  general.  The 
second  inscription,  which  Ix^longs  to  th('  reign  of  Miiieplali  of  tlii^  Nineteenth 
dynasty  (tlu;  assumed  Pliaia'oh  of  the  l'',xodus:  cf.  Itilrod.  p.  civ),  is  a  letter 
from  a  frontier-oflicijil  in  which  he  informs  his  sii|)erior  that  certain  iCdoniilt; 
Mcdawin  have  be(!n  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier  and  |)asluie  their  flocks  in  the 
WAdy  'I'ftmtldt  close  to  I'ilhoiii,  i.e.  in  lh<;  district  of  (ioslien. 

That  .Simeon  at  any  rate  joimicl  the  JoSeph  Irihes  at  a  liuhM-quent  i>eriofl  is 
|iirhaps  to  be  inreiicd  from  the  tradition  cmlKjdied  in  (len,  /!«'"''•■'"  !•',. 

:|:  The  story  of  Moses'  escape  to  Midian,  wheri!  he  marries  the  (l.iii);lilcr  of  .-i 
Midianite  chieftain  and  settles  down  for  a  limi-,  is  remarkaMy  paralleled  hy  the 
l''4;yptian  lahr  of  Sinuh(',  who  was  a  |)ohtical  exilic  in  the  reigii  of  Ses(jstris  I.  of 
th<!  Twelfth  dynasty,  some  700  years  earlier.  Siimhe  escapes  from  f'"gypt  to  a 
region  iti  or  near  ( 'ana' an,  and  is  hos|>ital)ly  received  hy  the  loe;il  .hi'ilih,  whose 
daughter  he  cvMitually  marries  and  becomes  himself  a  sluMkh  of  the  tribe  for 
some  years,  alter  which  he  returns,  like  Mos(-s,  tcj  I'lgypt.  <,'f.  HriMsted,  Ali.  i. 
SS  186  ff. ;  Maspero,  /'o/>itl<ir  .S/or/r-.i  of  Ancient  J'-f:v/'t,  [)p.  08  If.  ;  Alan  (iardiner, 
Notes  un  tlie  Slury  oJSinuhe  (tianslittioii  [jp.  1O8  ff.).  The  parallel  shows  how 
well  within  the  range  of  historical  probability  the  Hiblieal  story  lie.s. 
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have  formed  their  headquarters  during  the  wilderness-period  (cf. 
pp.  109  ff.). 

Here  we  find  him,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition  (cf.  especially 
Ex.  18  ^*"-,  33^'^'  E)  occupying  the  position  of  supreme,  or  rather  sole, 
exponent  of  religion  as  intermediary  between  Yahweh  and  Israel. 
Nothing,  according  to  this  tradition,  is  said  of  any  participation  by 
Aaron  in  these  priestly  functions — still  less  of  his  occupying  the 
supreme  position  in  the  priesthood.  In  the  only  instance,  indeed,  in 
which  Aaron  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Tent  of  Meeting  in  the 
old  narrative,  he  goes  there  with  Miriam  to  receive  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation and  rebuke  for  having  ventured  to  speak  against  Moses, 
who  is  specified  as  God's  servant  with  whom  He  is  accustomed  to 
speak  mouth  to  mouth  (Num.  12  E).  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  at 
once  becomes  obvious  that,  in  the  expression  'thy  brother  Aaron  the 
Levite'  of  Ex.  4^*  J,  which  came  under  discussion  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note^  either  the  specification  '  the  Levite '  does  not  distinctively 
denote  priestly  profession,  or  if  (as  seems  more  likely)  it  does  do  so, 
it  must  represent  the  later  point  of  mem,  according  to  which  Aaron 
and  not  Moses  was  the  priest  par  excellence,  and  so  is  without  value 
as  regards  any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Levites. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that,  after  a  period  spent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kadesh-Barnea'  (the  wilderness-sojourn),  while  the  Joseph- 
tribes  eventually  broke  off  from  this  centre,  and  travelled  round  the 
land  of  Edom  in  order  to  enter  Cana'an  from  the  east  of  Jordan, 
bearing  with  them  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  with  its  priestly  (Levitical) 
caretakers,  the  main  part  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
had  even  prior  to  the  Exodus  possessed  associations  with  the  North 
Arabian  clans  (subsequent  elements  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  inhabiting 
the  region  south  of  the  Negeb,  preferred  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  these 
Judaean  clans,  and  so  moved  up  northward  with  them  at  their 
conquests  in  the  Negeb  and  the  hill-country  beyond  it,  which  came 
later  on  to  be  known  as  the  heritage  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  Addit. 
note,  p.  44). 

This  theory  appears  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  tribal  con- 
nexion of  the  Levites  with  Judah,  as  found  e.g.  in  Judg.  17""-,  19*. 
It  also  offers  an  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  golden  bull  in  Ex.  32, 
in  which  (at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  the  narrative  which  has  come 
down  to  us)  Aaron  appears  in  an  unfavourable  light  as  the  maker  of 
the  image,  and  the  Levites  in  a  favourable  light  as  uncompromising 
adherents  to  the  pure  form  of  Yahweh-worship.  The  inference  lies 
near  to  hand  that  the  narrative,  in  its  present  form,  was  intended  as 
a  polemic  against  the  bull-worship  of  the  Northern  kingdom.*     The 

*  The  narrative  of  E.\.  32  is  composite,  vv.  i-6.io-2J.3r>  being  assigned  to  E,  and 
j;j,.  25-34  (in  which  the  Levites  figure  as  champions  on  Moses"  side  against  the 
idolatry)  to  J;  while  w.  ^'^^  exhibit  marks  of  a  later  hand,  and  are  usually 
atti  iljuted  to  the  redactor  R-"^.     Both  J  and  E  (written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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words,  'These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt'  (Ex.  32*)  are  identically  the  same  as  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jerobo'am  in  i  Kgs.  12  2*,  in  the  account  of  this  king's 
institution  of  the  bull-worship  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  As  spoken  by 
Jerobo'am,  the  plural  'gods'  naturally  refers  to  the  two  images  of 
Bethel  and  Dan  :  but  in  the  Exodus-narrative  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  justify  the  plural  as  applied  to  the  single  image.  If, 
then,  at  the  period  at  which  the  story  of  Ex.  32  took  shape,  'Aaron' 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  bull-worship  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  we  may  infer  that  'the  sons  of  Levi'  are  the  priestly 
families  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  who  are  the  champions  of  a  purer 
form  of  cultus.*  It  seems  to  follow  that,  while  the  'sons  of  Aaron' 
were  connected  with  the  early  sanctuaries  of  the  Joseph-tribes, 
Bethel,  Shiloh,  and  Nob,  the  main  Levite  stock  supplied  the  priestly 
needs  of  Judah  in  the  days  when  this  tribe  lived  in  comparative 
isolation  from  the  central  and  northern  Israelite  tribes  ;  |  though 
single  Levites  might  wander  northward  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
through  exercise  of  the  priestly  functions  which  they  were  fitted  to 
discharge  by  birth  as  well  as  by  training.  § 

prophetic  schools  of  the  two  kingdoms)  are  keenly  antipathetic  to  tl  e  bull- 
worship.  It  is  possible,  however,  'that — although  Jerobo'am  himself  appointed 
non-Levitical  priests  (i  Kgs.  12^1) — there  may  have  been  among  the  priests  of 
the  calves  some  who  traced  their  ancestry  to  Aaron,  and  claimed  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  calf-worship  in  Israel.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  make 
Aaron's  condemnation  the  more  pointed  '  (Driver,  Camb.  Bib.  ad  loc). 

*  Jerobo'am's  appointment  of  non-Levitical  priests  to  his  newly  equipped 
sanctuaries  (i  Kgs.  12  ^i)  may  have  been  dictated  by  political  motives,  owing  to 
the  close  association  of  the  Levites  with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

:J:  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  though  Samuel,  who  was  an  Ephraimite,  held  a 
position  at  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  which  we  might  have  expected  a  Levite  to  fill, 
he  is  nowhere  termed  a  Levite;  and  this  is  surely  a  very  surprising  fact  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  term  'Levite'  denotes  official  and  not  tribal  status.  His 
example  goes  to  prove  that  in  northern  Israel  at  that  period  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  that  a  priestly  official  should  be  a  Levite  by  birth,  rather  than  that  a 
man  trained  for  the  priesthood,  whatever  his  tribe,  ipso  facto  became  a  Levite  by 
profession. 

§  If,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  found  in  early  times 
a  home  among  the  North  Arabian  (Judaean)  clans  to  the  south  of  the  Negeb ; 
and  if,  again,  members  of  this  tribe  came  to  adopt  a  wandering  life  in  search  of 
a  livelihood  as  priests ;  is  it  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  some  of  them 
may  have  migrated  southward  into  Arabia,  and  may  thus  account  for  the  use  of 
the  term  lawi'u  to  denote  a  priest,  which  we  have  noticed  as  occurring  in  the 
Minaean  inscriptions  from  el-' Ola? 
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19.  I — 21.  25.  The  outrage  at  Gibe  ah,  with  its  consequences. 

Besides  tiie  Commentaries,  etc.,  cited  throughout  the  book,  cf.  Giidemann, 
Tendenz  und  Abfassungzeit  der  letsien  Capitcl  des  Bitches  der  Richter,  Alonat- 
schrift  filr  Gesch.  u.  Wissenschaft  d.  Judenthums,  xviii.  (1869),  pp.  357-368; 
W.  Bohme,  Richter  c.  ci,  ZA  TW.  v.  (1885),  pp.  30-36. 

In  ch.  19  signs  of  duplication  in  the  narrative  are  evident  in  vvy^^ — 
most  strikingly  in  the  speech  of  vF°,  where  repetition  of  statement  is 
combined  with  variation  in  number,  the  speaker  using  the  plural  in  one 
set  of  clauses  and  the  singular  in  the  other  :  '  Behold,  prithee,  the  day 
hath  waned  toward  evening  ;  prithee  stay  ye  the  night ;  and  ye  shall 
arise  early  to-morrow  for  your  journey' (D32"n?  DnD35J'ni  .  .  .  13 v) ; 
'  Behold  the  day  hath  closed  in ;  stay  thou  the  night  here,  and 
let  thy  heart  be  merry  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  depart  to  thy  home' 
n^HN^  DD^ni  .  .  .  122!?  .  .  .  xW  In  t/z/.4'i-9b  the  expression  'his 
father-in-law,  the  damsel's  father,'  is  inelegantly  redundant ;  and  we 
observe  that,  while  the  former  designation  stands  alone  in  7^'^^,  the 
latter  so  stands  in  ■vv?'^-^'^-^^'-^.  The  expression  'the  damsel's  father' 
(predicating  no  position  of  relationship  to  the  husband  on  the  father's 
part)  is  suitable  to  the  damsel's  position  as  concubine  merely  and  not 
a  full  wife;  whereas  the  term  hpfJicn  'father-in-law'  seems  (at  any 
rate  to  us)  somewhat  surprising  in  such  a  connexion,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  it  may  belong  to  a  version  of  the  story  in  which  the 
girl  held  the  full  status  of  a  wife.  Possibly  a  trace  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  statement  of  v}'^,  'he  took  to  him  a  wife,  a  concubine,' 

where  nCJ'X  may  be  derived  from  one  narrative,  and  ^iT^  from  the 
other.*  Further,  the  father's  offers  of  hospitality  are  couched  in  two 
different  phrases,  each  of  which  occurs  twice — 'Strengthen  thine 
heart,'  vv.^'^-'^^^  (in  each  case  put  into  the  mouth  of  '  the  damsel's 
father') ;  'Let  thine  heart  be  merry,'  z/z/.'^^^'"'".  We  may  notice  also 
z/.2^  '  some  time,  four  months ' — a  double  (indefinite  and  definite)  note 
of  time  (cf.  note  ad  loc.) ;  v.\  'he  abode  with  him  three  days,'  but 
v.^^,  'and  they  stayed  the  night  there' — i.e.  apparently,  i\\&  first 
night;  'they  (he)  arose  early  in  the  morning,'  7/7y.5a^.8aa  (cf_  ^/.sb^)^ 
beside  'the  man  (he)  rose  up  to  depart,'  7,7/.5ap.7a.oaa .  'jjg  came  over 
against  Jebus,'  z/.i""^,  but  'they  were  near  Jebus,'  •t/."''>a,  as  though  the 
proximity  to  this  city  were  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  ;  in  v.^-^ 
the  man  specifies  Gibe'ah  as  the  place  at  which  they  will  spend  the 
night,  but  in  7/.^^  he  again  speaks  (without  any  intervening  response 
from  his  lad),  and  proposes  Gibe'ah  or  Ramah  (here  it  is  clear  that, 
while  the  response  to  t/."  is  contained  in  z^.'^,  z/.*^— alien  to  this 
account — is   continued   by  z^.^',  the  question   'Gibe'ah  or  Ramah'? 

*  This  inference  is  of  course  precarious.  C^*J?^D  Ht^'N  may  be  a  compound 
term  '  concubine- wife'  (or  simply  'concubine-woman,'  like  nN^23  HtJ'N  '  pro- 
phetess-woman, f//.  4''):  cf.  CEJOPB  D^K'3  2  Sam.  15I8,  20*. 
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being  settled  by  the  sun's  disappearance  whilst  they  are  'alongside  of 
the  former  city). 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  we  may  make  (somewhat  tentatively) 
the  following  distribution.  To  the  main  narrative  may  be  assigned 
v.^^  (omitting  HCi'N  'wife');  vt."^'^  (omitting  'four  months'  in  v.^^) ; 
'the  damsel's  father'  in  7a^"' ;  •z/.*'^ ;  'and  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning'  in  v.^^ ;  v.^^  {except  'unto  his  son-in-law') ;  v.^  {except  'and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry' ;)  ^'."'^^  ;  v?  {^except  'on  the  fifth  day') ;  t/."^^  ; 
in  v.^^  'the  damsel's  father,'  and  the  portions  of  the  speech  which  are 
addressed  to  a  plurality  of  persons  (as  noted  above) ;  7/7/.iob.u.i2.i5_ 
This  narrative,  which  runs  almost  continuously,  seems  to  bear  clear 

indications  that  it  is  derived  from  J.  We  may  notice  the  use  of  DXIp? 
'to  meet'  in  v?^  of  going  to  welcome  a  guest,  as  in  the  J  passages 

Gen.  1 8 2,  19 ^  29 1^;  Dn?  riQ  "J^?  Hyo  'strengthen  thine  heart  with  a 

njorsel  of  bread,'  v.°  (so  v.^  without  Dn?  DS),  which  closely  resembles 

Gen.  18 -^  J,  n^n!?  rW':^'^  On^  ns  nnpXI  'and  let  me  take  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  strengthen  ye  your  hearts';   the  immediately  following 

"iDpn  "inxi  'and  afterward  ye  sh.iU  depart,'  compared  with  1"i3yn  IDX 
'afterward  ye  shall  pass  on'  which  immediately  follows  in  Gen.  18" 
(cf  also  n^n  "ins  Gen.  24 ^^  J) ;  the  use  of  nr^riDnn  'tarry'  or  'delay,' 

V?,  as  in  Gen.  19 1«,  431°,  Ex.  12 ^a,  all  J  ;  D3Dini5  IHO  DnD3*ki'ni  'and 
ye  shall  arise  early  to-morrow  for  your  journey,'  z/.^,  as  in  Gen.  19  ^  J, 

DDDII?  Dn3?ni  □nODtJ'ni  '  and  ye  shall  arise  early,  and  shali  depart 
for  your  journey.'  The  phrase  of  v}^'  D''1SX  "in  ''n3"l''2  '  in  \.\\q  furiher- 
viost parts  (lit.  sides  qx  flanks)  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim '  (so  also 
in  v}^)  is  most  easily  explicable  from  a  Judaean  point  of  view. 

This  J  narrative  is  continued  by  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
which  reads  as  a  single  continuous  narrative.  Points  which  connect 
^^16.21  ^yith  J  are  as  follows  :  N-|"'1  VJ''y  X^M  '  and  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  saw,'  7jX\  as  in  Gen.  13!'^,  18 -,  24^^,  33  \  43  2^,  Josh.  5^2,  all 

J,  as  against  Gen.  22 ^-^^  E;  ^?^l  njX  'whither  goest  thou?'  v}'^  as 
in  Gen.  16  8,  32  ^^  (l§  *^)  J  ;  i<"l3n  pxo  'whence  comest  thou?'  as  in 
ch.  17^  J,  cf  Gen.  29*,  42'  J  (Josh.  9^  doubtful,  but  assigned  to  J  by 
Holzinger) ;  NIDDtD  DJ  pD  D3  'both  straw  and  provender,'  z/.^", 
exactly  as  in  Gen.  24  ^'^  J,  whilst  the  two  substantives  are  similarly 
coupled  in  Gen.  24  ^^  J,  and  the  remaining  occurrences  of  S1SDD 
'provender'  (Gen.  42  2^,  43^*)  are  confined  to  this  document ;  use  of 
DJ  .  .  .  DJ  'both  .  .  .  and,'  z/.i^,  cf  CH.-f  No.  11  ;  use  of  1^''  'there  is,' 

7/.'^  twice,  cf  CH.J  No.  84;  im  ^3  IIDniD  pN  'there  is  no  want  of 
anything,'  v.^^,  as  in  ch.  18 '-'o  !  ;  |^n  ^^<  2im3  pi  'only  do  not  spend 
the  night  in  the  market-place,'  2/. 20,  cf  Gen.  19 2  J,  p^J  yWTsI  'we  will 
spend  the  night  in  the  market-place '  ;  CrT'PJ"!  IvrnM  '  and  they  washed 
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their  feet,'  v.^\  cf.  Gen.  iS\  19",  24^2,  4324  (all  J).*  The  account  of 
the  outrage,  vv.^^^^-,  is  parallel  phrase  by  phrase  with  Gen.  19 ''^^-  J 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  one 
narrative  must  have  been  deliberately  modelled  on  the  other.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Levite  after  his  return  home  is  strikingly 
paralleled  by  Saul's  action  when  summoning  the  tribes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad,  i  Sam.  11  J.  The  closeness  of  verbal 
coincidence  is  exhibited  in  the  comparison  which  follows  : — 

Judg,  19.^^  They  were  making  merry,  when  behold  the  men  of  the 
Gen.    19.''  They  had  not  yet  lain  down,  when  the  men  of  the 

Judg.  19.  city,  base  fellows,  surrounded  the  house  (JT'^H  flX  HDJ) 

Gen.  19.  city,  the  men  of  Sodom,  surrounded  the  house  (n'3n  ?]}  HDJ) 

Judg.  19.  .  .  . 

Gen.   19.  .  .  .* 'Where  are  the  men  who  came  unto  thee  to-night ? 

Judg.  19.  'Bring  forth  the  man  who  came  unto  thine  house,  that  we 
Gen.    19.  '  Bring  them  forth  unto  us  that  we 

Judg.  19.  may  know  him.'  23a^jj(j  ^-j^g  man,  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Gen.    19.  may  know  them.'     ^And  Lot 

Judg.  19.  went  forth  unto  them,  and  said  unto  them,  'Nay,  my 

Gen.    19.  went  forth  unto  them,  .  .  J  and  said,  '  Nay,  my 

Judg.  19.  brethren,  do  not  act  wickedly,  I  pray  you.     ^*  Behold, 
Gen.    19.  brethren,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  act  wickedly.      ^  Behold,  now, 

Judg.  19.  my  daughter,  who  is  a  virgin,  and  his 

Gen.    19.   I  have  two  daughters  who  have  not  known  a  man  ; 

Judg.  19.  concubine  ;  let  me,  pray,  bring  them  forth  and  humble 

Gen.    19.  let  me,  pray,  bring  them  forth  unto  you, 

Judg.  19.  ye  them,  and  do  to  them  that  which  is  good  in 

Gen.    19.  and  do  to  them  according  to  that  which  is  good  in 

Judg.  19.  your  sight ;  but  to  this  man  ye  shall  not  do  a  thing  of  this 
Gen.    19.  your  sight ;  only  to  these  men       do  not  do  a  thing 

Judg.  19.  wantonness,  --"'inasmuch  as  this  man  hath  entered  into  my 
Gen.    19.  forasmuch  as  they        have  entered  into  the 

Judg.  19.  house.'  .  .  . 

Gen.    19.  shadow  of  my  roof.'  .  .  . 

*  One  charncteristic  K  phrase,  "IDDX  '  thy  handmaid,'  is  to  be  noted  in  v.'^^. 
J's  ordinary  expression  in  this  sense  is  nPISK'. 
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Judg.   19.-^  And  he  entered  into  his  house,  and  took  a  knife,  and  took 
I  Sam.  1 1."    And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen, 

Judg.    19.  hold  ofhis  concubine,  and  cut  her    up(nnn3''1),  UmbbyHmb, 
I  Sam.  II.  andcutthemup(innnj''1), 

Judg.     19.  into  twelve  pieces,and  sent  her    throughout  all  the  border  of 
I  Sam.  II.  andsentthemthroughout  all  the  border  of 

Judg.     19.  Israel.  20'  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  came  out 

I  Sam.  II.  Israel.  .  .  .  And  they  came  out 

Judg.    19.  {or  were  called  to  arms)  .  .  .  like  one  man. 
I  Sam.  1 1,  {^or  were  called  to  arms)  like  one  man. 

The  second  narrative  in  vv.  ''^^  is  fragmentary,  and  seems  to  have 
been  used  merely  as  a  supplement.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  use  of 
nC'N  '  wife,'  vy^ ;  '  four  months,'  vP-"^  ;  7/.^^  {except  '  the  damsel's 
father ') ;  v.^^  {except  '  and  they  arose  early  in  the  morning ') ;  '  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry '  in  v.^'^^  ;  7/."^^«  ;  v?^%  and  the  parts  of  the 
speech  in  v.^^  in  which  the  man  is  addressed  in  the  singular  (as  noted 
above) ;  ■z/T/.ioais.u^  Since  the  other  narrative  has  been  identified  as  J, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  present  narrative  may  be  derived  from  E, 
though  there  occur  no  characteristic  E  phrases  to  substantiate  this 
view.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  Hosea',  in  alluding  (9^,  10^) 
to  '  the  days  of  Gibe'ah '  as  marking  the  depth  of  depravity  to  which 
Israel  was  capable  of  sinking,  appears  to  have  this  narrative  in  mind,* 
and  also  to  assume  that  so  allusive  a  reference  will  be  sufficient  to 
recall  it  to  those  for  whom  he  is  writing  ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  story  formed  part  of  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  whether  in  written  (E)  or  oral  form. 

Redactional  links,  supplied  by  R^"^,  are  probably  to  be  seen  in  the 
words  'unto  his  son-in-law,'  7/.^,  an  exphcative  addition  to  J  suggested 
by  "I3nn  'his  father-in-law'  of  E  ;  'on  the  fifth  day,'  z/.^,  with  back- 
reference  to  v!'^.  Lastly,  v}^  is  obviously  from  the  same  hand  as 
17 «,  18 1^^,  21 25,  viz.  R''. 

Passing  on  to  chs.  20,  21,  we  are  confronted  by  a  far  more  intricate 
problem.  In  ch.  19  the  story,  as  we  have  it  from  J  and  (so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  its  fragmentary  remains)  in  the  parallel  source  which 
we  have  assigned  to  E,  bears  at  least  a  superficial  appearance  of 

*  This  is  the  only  natural  explanation  of  the  allusion :  cf.  Cheyne's  note 
(Cami.  Bid.  ad  toe):  'The  prophet's  language  is  correct  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  True,  Israel  as  a  people  took  summary  vengeance  on  the  Benjaminites 
for  the  outrage  of  Gibe'ah.  But  the  seed  of  wickedness  remained,  and  developed 
into  evil  practices  worthy  only  of  the  Gibe'ah  of  old.'  The  interpretation  of  ST  on 
Hos.  10  9  finds  reference  to  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  ;  and  this  explanation 
has  been  revived  by  Wellh.,  Cojup.^  p.  233,  «i  ;  Stade,  GVI.  i.  p.  580;  Nowack, 
Handkommentar,  ad  loc.  ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  plausible.  Cf.  the 
discussion  by  Mo.,  Comm.  pp.  405  f. 
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antiquity,  and  might,  for  ought  that  tells  to  the  contrary,  be  assumed 
to  embody  a  genuinely  historical  tradition.  In  chs.  20,  21,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  story  is  different.  The  tribes  of  Israel,  when  in 
receipt  of  the  Levite's  gruesome  summons,  assemble  'as  one  man' 
^20  1-811)  and  form  themselves  into  hd-'edha  'the  congregation'  (20 1, 
21  ioi3-i6j — a  term  which,  in  this  connotation,  is  elsewhere  character- 
istic of  P  in  the  Hexateuch.*  Their  assembling  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  nikhal  (20 1),  i.e.  'assembled  themselves  as  a  kdhdl^  this  sub- 
stantive being  the  term  employed  in  21^*,  and  in  the  phrase  'the 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God,'  20^ — expressions  which  are  nearly 
confined  to  D  and  P. 

Moreover,  from  this  point  onwards,  a  large  part  of  the  detail  of  the 
story  is  manifestly  unhistorical.  Considering  that  the  old  narratives 
of  Judg.  as  a  whole  exhibit  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  for  the  most  part 
disunited  and  struggling  to  maintain  their  bare  existence  against 
alien  races,  fighting  each  for  its  own  hand,  and  only  at  the  best 
attaining  a  very  limited  measure  of  cohesion  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  in  face  of  a  common  foe,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
credibility  of  the  picture  of  a  judicially  constituted  assembly  of  all 
Israel,  mustered  at  short  notice  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Gibe'ah  for 
an  outrage  (however  heinous)  committed  against  a  single  individual. 
Such  an  appeal  as  that  made  by  the  Levite  may  no  doubt  have 
aroused  a  large  measure  of  support  (cf.  i  Sam.  11  J),  and  resulted  in 
reprisals  upon  the  guilty  city,  if  not  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
which  it  belonged,  which  may,  as  related,  have  rallied  to  its  support  ; 
but  this  can  surely  not  have  happened  in  the  form  and  on  the  scale 
pictured  in  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands.  The  huge  numbers  of  the 
narrative  are  certainly  unhistorical.  25,000  Benjaminites  +  700  men 
of  Gibe'ah  are  mustered  to  oppose  400,000  men  of  Israel  (2oi^-i^). 
On  the  first  day's  battle  the  Benjaminites  slay  22,000  Israelites, 
apparently  without  themselves  suffering  a  single  casualty  (20 '^"^i). 
On  the  second  day  the  Israelites  lose  18,000,  while  the  Benjaminites 
come  off  with  the  same  immunity  as  before  (202*-^^,).  On  the  third 
day  as  the  result  of  Israel's  ruse  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the 
Benjaminites  lose  25,100  men  (20^^ ;  cf.  ?7."'*"),  the  whole  tnbe  being 
exterminated  with  the  exception  of  a  bare  600  (20'*").  Contrast  with 
these  figures  the  statement  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  puts  the 
whole  fighting  force  of  Israel  at  40,000  (5  '^'^).     Again,  if  the  fact  that 

*  myn  'the  congregation'  occurs  77  times  in  Ex.,  Lev.,  Num.,  and  Josh.  ; 
my  without  def.  art.  once;  ^Xlt^""  (^33)  my  'the  congregation  of  (the 
children  of)  Israel  ■  37  times  ;  niH^  my  '  the  congregation  of  Yahweh '  4  times. 
All  these  occurrences  belong  to  P,  the  expression  being  wholly  absent  from 
J,  E,  and  D.  Outside  the  Hexateuch  the  only  occurrences  of  n"tyn  are 
■I  Kgs.  8"  RP  =  2  Chr.  5",  i  Kgs.  1220,  and  the  four  instances  in  Judg.  20,  21 
noticed  above.  These  calculations  are  based  on  Davidson's  Hebrew  Ccncordance 
(with  nddition  of  'tJ''*  "^Yl  my  Num.  ij2fi,  omitted  by  Davidson). 
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Saul,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  elected  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  does  not  necessarily  cast  doubt  upon  the  story  of  the  dis- 
grace of  the  tribe,  and  its  reduction  to  the  verge  of  extinction  at  some 
date  not  very  long  previous,*  yet  the  account  of  the  total  destruction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  is  at  any  rate  rendered  some- 
what improbable  by  the  fact  that  the  city  appears  as  a  fortified  city 
of  some  strength  in  the  narrative  of  I  Sam.  II.  Indeed,  the  conjec- 
ture lies  near  to  hand  that  the  whole  story  of  Judg.  19-21  may  have 
taken  its  rise  out  of  antipathy  to  the  memory  of  Saul— his  native  city 
Gibe'ah,  his  tribe  Benjamin,  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  who 
owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  (i  Sam.  11)  which  they  were  not  forget- 
ful to  repay  to  the  best  of  their  ability  (i  Sam.  31  ^^"■)  being  in  turn 
held  up  to  execration  by  the  narrator.  J 

Close  examination  oi  c/is.  20,  21  reveals  the  presence  of  a  mass  of 
discrepancies,  repetitions,  and  dislocations  which  sufliciently  proves 
that  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  must  have  resulted  from  a  very 
complicated  process  of  combination  and  later  working  over.  The 
following  points  may  be  noted  : — 

According  to  20'  the  Israelites  gather  t^nfo  Yahweh  at  Mispah. 
Mispah  may  be  assumed  therefore  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant sanctuary  :  cf.  20^''-,  21  i-5b.8a^  j^  spite  of  this,  however,  they 
have,  according  to  20^*-^®,  21  ^,  to  go  up  to  Bethel  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Yahweh. 

20^%  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Benjaminites  heard  of  the 
mustering  of  the  Israelites,  interrupts  the  sequence  of  the  narrative 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  does  not  receive  its  natural  con- 
tinuation until  v}''. 

The  gathering  of  all  the  men  of  Israel  against  Gibe'ah  in  20" 
refers,  as  it  stands,  not  to  mobilization  (already  mentioned  in  7'.^),  but  to 
the  beginning  of  active  hostilities.    We  should  expect  the  negotiations 

*  On  ihe  assumption  of  the  substantially  historical  character  of  the  narrative 
of  Judg.  19-21,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  events  narrated  may  have 
occurred  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  so  perhaps  some  two  hundred  years 
before  the  days  of  Saul.  Saul  speaks  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  '  the  smallest 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel'  (i  Sam.  9^1  J),  and  the  smallness  of  the  tribe  might  be 
explained  by  the  circumstances  narrated  in  Judg.  2o25'i"ff. ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  fact  of  the  smallness  of  Benjamin  is  inherent  in  the  whole 
tradition  that  he  was  Jacob's  youngest  son.  The  narrative  of  Judg.  20  does  not 
suggest  that  the  tribe  was  originally  a  small  one,  but  rather  the  contrary; 
25,700  fighting  men  as  against  400,000  men  mustered  from  the  rest  of  Israel 
pictures  Benjamin  as  not  markedly  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  other  tribes. 
It  is  possible  therefore  (in  view  of  the  suggestion  put  forwaid  above  that  the 
story  is  coloured  by  antipathy  to  Saul  and  his  tribe)  that,  so  far  from  the  sniall- 
ness  of  the  tribe  in  subsequent  times  being  due  to  the  disaster  which  it  suffered 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  the  story  of  the  disaster  may  be  a  spiteful  invention 
suggested  by  its  smallness  in  the  narrator's  day  (in  face  of  the  genuinely  old 
tradition  which  implies  that  the  tribe  was  small  from  the  first,  and  not  that  it 
became  small  after  having  previously  been  normal  in  size). 

:J:  Cf.  Giidcmann,  of.  cit.  ;  Wellh. ,  Cotnp.^  p.  232  f.  ;  Kue.  0):d.  §  20 9. 
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of  ^'^'.l2.l3  tQ  have  preceded^  and  not  to  have  followed,  so  extreme 
a  measure,  and  to  have  taken  place  whilst  the  Israelites  were  still 
assembled  at  Mispah,  and  prior  to  the  investment  of  Gibe'ah. 

The  consulting  of  the  oracle  at  Bethel,  20  '^,  as  to  which  of  the 
tribes  shall  begin  the  attack,  results  in  the  specification  of  Judah  ; 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  in  what  follows.  It  is  Israel  as  a 
whole,  and  not  Judah  simply,  which  offers  battle  to  Benjamin  and 
meets  with  disaster  on  the  first  day  {vv}^'"^^) ;  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  separate  action  of  other  tribes  on  the  second  and  third  days, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  change  in  the  strategy  resulting  in  the 
combination  of  all  the  tribes  as  a  tiew  measure. 

20^2^  where  the  Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  first  day's  disaster,  take 
courage  and  again  join  battle,  should  follow  and  not  precede  vP  in 
which  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  (of  the  first  day)  and 
consult  the  oracle  as  to  whether  they  are  to  resume  hostilities  on  the 
second  day  {v}^). 

2o2Va  must  originally  have  been  directly  continued  by  "IDX? '  saying ' 
of  t'.^^  and  cannot,  as  at  present,  have  been  separated  from  it  by  the 
lengthy  and  awkward  parenthesis. 

20^^  relates  the  smiting  of  25,100  Benjaminites,  i.e.  the  whole  of 
their  force  except  the  600  survivors  of  z/.^",  and  in  v.^^^  it  is  stated 
that  the  remnant  of  the  Benjaminites  realized  that  they  were  defeated ; 
yet  in  v.^^'^  we  find  the  Israelites  still  giving  ground  to  Benjamin  with 
the  object  of  drawing  them  off  from  Gibe'ah,  and  it  is  not  till  ■y.*^ 
that  the  Israelites,  at  the  appointed  signal,  face  about  and  confront 
the  Benjaminites. 

The  account  of  the  smiting  of  the  25,100  Benjaminites  (20^^)  is 
repeated  at  a  later  stage  in  the  narrative,  vv.'^^'''^  (here  in  a  round 
number  25,000;. 

20*^*"  — the  flight  of  the  survivors  to  the  crag  of  Rimmon — is  re- 
peated in  7/.*'^%  obviously  as  a  resumption  of  the  narrative  after  the 
insertion  of  an  interpolation.  The  purpose  of  this  interpolation  is 
plain,  viz.,  to  square  the  18,000  of  ■z/.*'*''  with  the  25,100  of  ^'.^"•^  by 
the  addition  of  5000  +  2000  in  2'.**,  resulting  in  the  total  given  in  v.''^. 

The  remorse  of '  the  people '  at  the  practical  extinction  of  one  tribe 
from  Israel  having  been  described  with  some  detail  in  21^'',  it  is  at 
least  strange  that  it  shoyld  be  mentioned  again,  as  though  it  were  a 
fresh  piece  of  information,  in  v.^. 

The  inquiry  of  21  ^  anticipates  that  of  v.^.  While  v.^  is  clearly  in 
place,  offering  itself  as  it  does  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  question 
put  forward  in  v. ",  '  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  ?'  etc.,  v.^  as 
clearly  comes  too  early  in  the  narrative. 

21 ''is  redundant  after  z*.*"^ ;  and  though  it  might  be  just  possible 
to  refer  both  to  the  same  narrator  by  explaining  that  ?'.*"'  states  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Jabesh  of  Giie'ad  was  unrepresented  in  the  army, 
and  that  this  was  then  found  out  by  the  numbering  of  z/.",  yet  this 
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repetition  is  most  inelegant,  and  it  is  clear  that,  f.;r  ilie  purpose  of  the 
narrative,  either  v.^^  or  v.''  by  itself  is  amply  sufficient. 

The  question  of  21  •',  'How  shall  a  remnant  be  left  to  Benjamin, 
etc.,'  is  strange  if  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  provide  wives  for 
the  major  part  of  the  surviving  Benjaminites  ;  and  the  inference  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  the  sparing  of  the  maidens  of  Jabesh  and  the 
rape  of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  may  have  belonged  to  two  different 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  wives  were  obtained  for  the  Ben- 
jaminites, and  that  these  accounts  have  been  harmonized  in  z/z/.i^'c 
by  the  explanation  that  the  former  were  not  sufficient,  and  therefore 
some  further  source  of  supply  had  to  be  found. 

In  spite  of  this  complication,  there  exists  a  clue,  the  following  of 
which  seems  to  lead  us  far  in  the  process  of  unravelling  the  differeiit 
sources  of  the  narrative.  The  Israelites  are  described  by  three  disr 
tinct  phrases.  Thus  we  have  (A)  'the  children  of  Israel,'  answering 
to  'the  children  of  Benjamin,'  both  terms  naturally  construed  with  a 

plural  verb  ;  (B)  'the  men  of  Israel,'  a  collective  term  (^Xltf'''  {J'''N), 
corresponding  to  'Benjamin'  as  a  description  of  the  Benjaminites  ; 
both  of  these  terms  are  usually  construed  with  a  singular  verb  ; 
(Cj  'the  people,'  a  term  which  appears  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
passages  which  are  marked  by  phraseology  and  standpoint  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  latest  hand  of  all,  and  in  short  insertions  of  the  character 
of  glosses  in  their  context.* 

Using  this  criterion,  we  may  construct  two  parallel  and  self-con- 
sistent narratives  A  and  B.  A  is  practically  continuous,  except  for 
omission  of  the  account  of  the  setting  of  the  ambuscade  (after  v.'^), 
and  the  ruse  by  which  it  captured  the  city  (after  v.^^^) ;  while  B, 
which  has  been  drawn  upon  for  an  account  of  these  facts,  lacks  the 
account  of  Israel's  defeat  on  the  first  (after  7/.^")  and  second  (after 
^;_25a^  days,  of  the  earlier  stage  of  the  battle  on  the  third  day  (after 
v."'^^),  and  of  the  escape  of  the  surviving  Benjaminites — details  which 
are  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  narrative  of  A.+ 

*  It  is  of  course  not  implied  that  there  is  anything  in  the  ordinary  Heb. 
usage  of  Oyn  '  the  people  '  which  favours  the  view  that  it  is  a  late  usage,  since 
the  fact  is  evident  that  the  coiurary  is  the  case.  Our  postulate  merely  is  that,  as 
used  in  the  present  narrative,  its  occurrences  happen  to  stand  either  as  manifest 
glosses  or  in  close  association  with  phrases  and  ideas  which  manifestly  belong  to 
the  latest  stratum. 

X  The  division  of  the  sources  allows,  in  places,  room  for  a  small  amount  of 
ambiguity.  Is  20  ^^  superfluous  after  20'*''*?  Probably  not.  While  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  mentions  the  onset  of  the  ambuscade,  the  second  half  describes 
tjie  manner  in  which  it  was  made  (viz.  by  deployment),  and  its  result.  The 
manner  in  which  allocation  is  made  of  20^»"'*''  depends  upon  the  assumption  that 
both  A  and  B  probably  mentioned  the  escape  of  the  surviving  Benjaminites  to 

the  crag  of  Rimmon,  and  upon  the  possibility  that  the  difference  |10"in  y^D 
t,j;_45aa,47»^  pj3"|  ypD  vA"^^,  21  '^  may  mark  the  different  sources.     It  is  of  course 

2  F 
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A 

'  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel 
were  called  to  arms  as  one  man 
unto  Yahweh  at  Mispah.  ^^And 
the  children  of  Benjamin  heard 
that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
gone  up  to  Mispah  ;  ^^  and  the 
children  of  Benjamin  were 
gathered  together  out  of  the 
cities  unto  Gibe'ah,  to  go  out  to 
battle  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
^^  And  the  children  of  Israel  arose 
in  the  morning,  and  encamped 
against  Gibe'ah.  ^^  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  came  out  from 
Gibe'ah,  and  felled  of  Israel 
to  the  ground  in  that  day 
two  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
'^  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
up,  and  wept  before  Yahweh 
until  the  evening ;  and  they 
enquired  of  Yahweh,  saying, 
'  Shall  I  again  approach  to  battle 
with  the  children  of  Benjamin 
my  brother  ? '  And  Yahweh  said, 
'Go  up  against  him.' 

2*  So  the  children  of  Israel 
drew  near  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin  on  the  second  day  ; 
2*  and  [the  children  of  Benjamin] 
again  felled  to  the  ground  of 
the  children  of  Israel  eighteen 
thousand  men.  ^^  Then  all  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  .  .  . 
and  wept,  and  sat  down  there 
before  Yahweh  until  the  evening. 
2^^  And  the  children  of  Israel 
enquired   of  Yahweh,    -^  saying, 


B 
"  Then  all  the  men  of  Israel 
were  gathered  together  against 
the   city  as   one    man    in    con- 
federacy. 


'"  And  the  men  of  Israel  went 
out  to  battle  with  Benjamin  ;  and 
the  men  of  Israel  set  the  battle  in 
array  against  them  at  Gibe'ah  . . , 


-2  And  the  men  of  Israel  took 
courage,  and  again  set  the  battle 
in  array  in  the  place  where  they 
had  set  it  in  array  on  the  first 
day.  -°=*  And  Benjamin  went  out 
to  meet  them  from  Gibe'ah  on  the 
second  day  .  . . 


impossible  to  regard  v.*^<^  and  v.*''*  as  being  parallel  accounts  of  the  escape  to 
the  crag  from  the  two  sources  for  the  reason  already  given,  p.  448),  where  it  is 
shown  that  v.*''*  represents  the  redactor's  resumption  of  i/.'iBaa  after  his  interpola- 
tion. The  B  narrative  as  allocated  contains  two  references  to  '  the  children  of 
Benjamin,"  in  place  of  the  ordinary  '  Benjamin'  or  'the  men  of  Benjamin,'  viz. 
io*^,  21 13 ;  but  both  these  are  rather  different  from  the  ordinary  allusions, 
referring,  not  to  the  army  in  the  field,  but  in  the  first  case  to  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  (old  men,  women,  and  children),  and  in  the  other  to  the 
survivors  specified  as  being  on  the  crag  of  Rimmon. 
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'Shall  I  again  go  out  to  battle 
with  the  children  of  Benjamin 
my  brother,  or  shall  I  forbear?' 
And  Yahweh  said,  '  Go  up  ;  for 
to-morrow  I  will  deliver  him  into 
thine  hand'  .  .  . 


^''And  the  children  of  Israel 
went  up  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and 
set  themselves  in  array  against 
Gibe'ah  as  aforetime.  ^^  And 
the  children  of  Benjamin  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city  ;  and  they 
began  to  smite  and  kill  as  afore- 
time in  the  field  about  thirty  men 
of  Israel.  ^^And  the  children  of 
Benjamin  said,  'They  are  smitten 
down  before  us  as  at  the  first '  : 
but  the  children  of  Israel  said, 
'Let  us  flee ;  and  draw  them  away 
from  the  city  into  the  highways.' 
^^•^And  the  ambuscade  of  Israel 
burst  forth  from  its  place  on  the 
west  of  Geba',  ^^'^  and  they  came 
in  front  of  Gibe'ah,  even  ten 
thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all 
Israel.  .  .  .  And  the  battle  was 
sore,  ^^  and  Yahweh  smote  Ben- 
jamin before  Israel :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  felled  of  Ben- 
jamin on  that  day  twenty-five 
thousand,  one  hundred  men. 
^^*  And  the  children  of  Benjamin 
saw  that  they  were  smitten ; 
45aa  ^^^^  jj^gy  turned  and  fled  to- 
ward the  wilderness  unto  the 
crag  of  Rimmon,  ^''^  even  six 
hundred  men.  .  .  . 


^  And  Israel  set  an  ambuscade 
against  Gibe'ah  round  about. 
^^'■^  And  all  the  men  of  Israel 
rose  up  from  their  place,  and  set 
themselves  in  array  at  Ba'al- 
tamar  .  .  . 


^'^^  but  fAejy  knew  not  that  evil 
was  closing  upon  them.  ^^^  And 
the  men  of  Israel  gave  place  to 
Benjamin,  for  they  trusted  in  the 
ambuscade  which  they  had  set 
against  Gibe'ah.  ^'^  And  the 
ambuscade  hasted  and  made  an 
onset  against  Gib'eah  :  and  the 
ambuscade  opened  out,  and  smote 
all  the  city  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  ^*  Now  the  appointment 
between  the  men  of  Israel  and 
the  ambuscade  was,  that  when 
they  should  make  a  beacon  of 
smoke  to  rise  up  out  of  the 
city,  ^"  the  men  of  Israel  should 
face  about  in  the  battle.  And 
Benjamin  began  to  smite  and 
kill  among  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  men  ;  and  they  said, 
'  Surely  they  are  utterly  smitten 
before  us  as  in  the  first  battle  !  * 
*^  Then  the  beacon  began  to 
ascend  from  the  city  in  a  column 
of  smoke  :  and  when  Benjamin 
looked  back,  behold,  the  holo- 
caust f  f  the  city  rose  up  toward 
heaven.  ■"  And  the  men  of  Israel 
faced   about ;    and    the   men   of 


m 
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21.^  And  the  children  of  Israel 
were  moved  to  pity  for  Benjamin 
their  brother,  and  said,  '  One 
tribe  is  cut  off  to-day  from  Israel.' 
'^  And  they  said,  '  How  shall  a 
remnant  be  left  to  Benjamin,  that 
a  tribe  be  not  blotted  out  from 
Israel,  '*  seeing  that  u/e  are  not 
able  to  give  them  wives  of  our 
daughters?'  for  the  children  of 
Israel  had  sworn,  saying,  'Cursed 
be  he  that  giveth  a  wife  to  Ben- 
jamin.' '"  And  they  said,  '  Be- 
hold, there  is  the  feast  of  Yahweh 
in  Shiloh  yearly.'  ^^  And  they 
commanded  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, saying,  'Go,  and  lie  in 
wait  in  the  vineyards  ;  ^'  and  see, 
and,  behold,  if  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  forth  to  dance  in  the 
dances,  then  come  ye  forth  from 
the  vineyards,  and  snatch  ye 
every  man  his  wife  from  the 
daught'^rs  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the 


Benjamin  were  dismayed,  for 
they  saw  that  evil  had  closed 
upon  them.  ^*  So  they  turned 
before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
way  to  the  wilderness  ;  but  the 
battle  overtook  them,  and  they 
that  were  from  the  city  were 
destroying  them  in  the  midst, 
"  and  they  beat  down  Benjamin, 
and  pursued  him  from  Nohah  as 
far  as  over  against  Geba'  towards 
the  east.  **  And  there  fell  of 
Benjamin  eighteen  thousand 
men  .  .  .  ^^^  And  they  abode  on 
the  crag  of  Rimmon  four  months. 
*^And  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
back  unto  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  smote  them  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  both  inhabited 
city,  and  cattle,  and  everything 
that  there  was  ;  moreover  all  the 
cities  that  there  were  they  set  on 
fire. 

21.^  Now  the  men  of  Israel 
had  sworn  in  Mispah,  saying, 
'There  shall  not  any  of  us  give 
his  daughter  to  Benjamin  to  wife.' 
.  .  .  ^  '  How  shall  we  do  for  wives 
for  them,  seeing  we  have  sworn 
by  Yahweh  not  to  give  them  of 
our  daughters  to  wives?'  ^  And 
they  said,  'What  one  is  there  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came 
not  up  unto  Yahweh  to  Mispah? 
And,  behold,  there  had  come  no 
man  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh  of 
Gile'ad.  '"  So  they  sent  thither 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  most 
valiant,  and  commanded  them, 
saying,  '  Go,  and  smite  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad 
at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with 
the  women  and  the  little  ones  ; 
"  but  the  virgins  ye  shall  save 
alive.'  And  they  did  so.  '^  And 
they  found  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  four  hundred 
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land  of  Benjamin.      22  ^,-1,1  when  virgin  girls,  that  had  not  known 

their   fathers    or    their    brothers  a  man  ;  and  they  brought  them 

come  to  complain  unto  you,  ye  unto    the    camp.      ^^  Then    they 

shall  say,  '  Grant  them  graciously  sent,  and  spake  unto  the  children 

to  us  ;  for  we  took  not  every  man  of  Benjamin   that  were   on   the 

his  wife  in  battle  :  for  if  ye  had  crag  of  Rimmon,  and  proclaimed 

given  them  to  us,  ye  would  now  peace  to  ihem.    '^  And  Benjfimin 

be  guilty.'     "  ^^d   the   children  returned  at  that  time,  and  they 

of  Benjamin    did   so,    and   took  gave  them  the  women  that  they 

wives    according   to   their  num-  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of 

ber  of  the  dancers  that  they  had  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad.  .  .  .  ^^^  And 

forcibly    carried    off:    and    they  they  went  out  thence  every  man 

went  and  returned  unto  their  to  his  inheritance, 
inheritance,  and  built  the  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  them.  -'-"^  And  the 
children  of  Israel  departed  thence 
at  that  time,  every  man  to  his 
tribe  and  to  his  clan. 

The  occurrences  of  phrase  (C)  'the  people'  are  20  2a-**-i°"-'^-22a.26a.3ib.* 
2i2.4.o.i5_  Tj^g  fact  that  this  phrase  is  an  editorial  gloss  in  20 ^-'^-^^ 
is  obvious  ;  whilst  in  20  ^^  it  is  associated  with  the  phrase  '  the 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God'  ('K  Dy  PHp)  which  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  late  priestly  conception  of  Israel  as  'the  congregation'  (myri) 
in  v}  ;  and  in  20-'',  21  -■*  with  the  going  up  to  Bethel  and  the  offering 
of  sacrifices.  Here  Bethel  is  doubtless  regarded,  from  the  post- 
exilic  standpoint,  as  the  single  sanctuary  for  sacrifice  at  this  time^ 
legalized  as  such  by  the  presence  of  the  Ark  and  the  ministration  of 
Phinehas  as  Aaron's  lineal  descendant  :  cf.  ch.  2  ^ "^  The  writer 
accepts  the  allusion  to  Mispah  in  the  two  older  narratives  as  the 
place  of  jnuster,  but  does  not  recognize  it  as  a  sanctuary,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  expression  'unto  Yahweh'  and  the  allusion  to  the 
oath  taken  there  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  such.  It  is  probable  that 
in  20^^  mention  of  Mispah  as  the  place  to  which  '  the  children  of 
Israel  went  up'  was  cut  out  by  him  when  he  inserted  'and  all  the 
people,  and  came  to  Bethel' ;  and  a  similar  excision  may  have  been 
made  in  20  2^. 

The  conception  of  all  Israel  acting  together  as  a  politico-ecclesi- 
astical body  i^edha)  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  expression  '  as  one 
man,'  which,  if  our  analysis  is  correct,  occurs  both  in  A  (20 ')  and  in 
B  (20^').  This  latter  expression,  while  not  in  itself  a  mark  of  post- 
exilic  date  (see  below),  was  admirably  fitted  to  form  the  text  of  the 
post-exilic  writer's  expansion.  The  ''cdha  is  naturally  conceived  as 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  strictly  judicial  procedure,  as  appears 

*  The  occi:ricnce  in  2o3i»g  Qyn  nN"lp?  disappears  under  our  emendation 


nnXlp?.     Cf.  note  ad  loc. 
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in  20'^'' ;  and  it  should  not  be  doubted  that  this  passage  (though  the 
section  vv.  ^''■^  is  commonly  assigned  by  scholars  to  the  oldest  narra- 
tive) belongs,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  to  the  latest  hand.  The 
fact  that  it  breaks  the  connexion  which  must  once  have  existed 
between  v?^  and  v}^  favours  the  view  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
Besides  the  two  occurrences  of  '  the  people '  {vv.  sa'Oa)^  ^yg  ^i^y  notice, 
as  marks  of  this  hand,  the  use  of  HOT  '  lewdness '  in  vS"  (in  this  sense 
a  characteristic  phrase  of  H  and  Ezek.),  '  the  country  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Israel'  in  7/.^,  and  the  phrase  Vn^  1^2  'extirpate  the 
wickedness,'  v.  ^^  (D  and  later).  The  details  of  the  outrage  as 
described  by  the  Levite  are  naturally  drawn  by  the  late  hand 
from  the  old  narrative  of  ch.  19;  but  the  statement  of  vJ'^  'me 
they  thought  to  have  slain'  is  a  softening  down  of  the  grossness 
of  19^^^,  which  possibly  marks  the  superior  refinement  of  a  later 
age. 

The  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  two  rival  armies  in  7/7/.'°"'^ 
has  been  assigned,  in  its  present  form,  to  the  late  hand,  the  main 
determining  factor  being  the  combination  of  the  phrases  '  the  children 
of  Benjamin'  {v}%  'this  people'  (z/.'"),  'the  men  of  Israel'  ivP). 
Both  the  narratives  A  and  B,  however,  deal  with  large  numbers  in 
their  account  of  the  battle,  and  may  therefore  be  conjectured  to  have 
made  mention  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  two  hosts  ;  and  frag- 
ments of  their  accounts  may  well  have  been  incorporated  by  the  late 
hand.  There  is  an  obvious  connexion  between  the  25,000  Ben- 
jaminites  +  700  men  of  Gibe'ah,  and  A's  account  of  the  25, 100  who  fell 
in  battle,  leaving  600  survivors.  The  verb  TpDHn,  where  used  again 
in  the  narrative  (21 ")  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  late  hand. 

The  account  in  v}^  of  the  consulting  of  the  oracle  at  Bethel  as  to 
which  tribe  shall  open  the  attack,  and  the  designation  of  Judah — a 
proceeding  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  448),  seems  to  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  action — is  of  great 
interest.  Clearly  it  has  been  taken  straight  from  the  J  narrative 
ch.  I  '2,  without  regard  for  its  appropriateness  ;  and  since  it  was  R'' 
who  added  the  Introduction  ch.  i  '-2"  to  Judg.,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  extract  is  due  to  this  redactor,  and  that  it  is  his  handiwork 
which  we  have  been  discussing  as  '  the  late  hand,'  and  not  some 
originally  distinct  and  independent  source.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  designation  of  Bethel  as  Israel's  proper  sanctuary  goes  back 
to  ch.  2  * -^ 

In  21"  "13T  23t^'D  n^T'  and  in  7'.'2  the  addition  13?  DSLTD^  seem 
to  be  derived  directly  from  Num.  31  i''is-3'> P.  For  the  older  narrative 
the  phrase  tJ>''N  HJ^T"  ^h  "l^^'X  suffices ;  cf.  ch.  1 1  ^3. 

The  remaining  passages  assigned  to  R''  fall  into  the  following 
groups  : — passages  governed  by  the  conceptions  of  the  'cdhd  and  of 
Bethel  as  the  sacrificial  centre,  and  by  reference  to  'the  people,'  20^^ 

inpart.27b.28alnpart   2I  2-6.9(10.13.  in  part)  15.16  .    harmonistic  links     20^^^^-^^*'^'^ 
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21"^;  statistical  notes  introduced  by  npS  ?3,  20  2»b.=!5b.i4b  (go  v.^^^ ; 
cf.  nr  b  v.'^'''\  and  for  3nn  5]^tJ'  ^^.2b.i6a.i7a.46b^  ^^,  gio) .  topographical 
notes,  2o3i>'i°P"*,  2i'2b/3.i9inpart  (cf.  c/t.  i8 '^^^^^a^  ;  and  for  the  descrip- 
live  phrase  'which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,'  21  '^b^,  cf.  Josh.  22  ^•'°  P) ; 
2126,  cf  17",  18  l^  191^/3. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  identification  of  the  sources 
A  and  B.  As  regards  B  this  seems  sufficiently  clear.  The  phrase 
'the  men  of  Israel'  occurs  in  19^"  as  restored  after  ffi,  and  this 
passage  is  the  continuation  of  the  preceding  J  narrative  in  that  chapter, 
and  may  well  have  been  the  antecedent  to  our  narrative  B.  The 
account  of  the  ruse  by  which  the  city  of  Gibe'ah  was  ambushed  and 
burnt,  and  the  panic-stricken  Benjaminites  caught  between  two 
forces  of  Israel,  which  has  been  assigned  to  B,  bears  close  resem- 
blance to  the  ruse  by  which  'Ai  was  captured  and  destroyed,  as 
related  in  Josh.  8  which  is  mainly  from  J.     Cf  especially  v.^*\  '  but 

//ie_y  did  not  know  ("IVT'  K^  DHI)  that  evil  was  closing  upon  them,' 
with  Josh.  8'*^  'but  /^e  did  not  know  (VT"  i6  NIHI)  that  there  was  an 
ambush  against  him  behind  the  city';  v.*^^  'and  Benjamin  looked 
back,  and,  behold,  the  holocaust  of  the  city  rose  up  toward  heaven,' 
with  Josh.  8  2''''a  'and  the  men  of  'Ai  looked  back  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  rose  up  toward  heaven '  ;  j/.^^aa  '  go  they 
turned  .  .  .  unto  the  way  to  the  wilderness,'  with  Josh.  8  '^  '  and  they 
fled  by  the  way  to  the  wilderness' ;  v.  "'^^'^  'but  the  battle  overtook 
them,  and  they  that  were  from  the  city  were  destroying  them  in  the 
midst'  0103),  with  Josh.  8^^^-^%  'then  they  turned  again  and  smote 
the  men  of  'Ai.     And  the  others  came  forth  out  of  the  city  against 

them  ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (Tiri3  PNIK'v  ITT'I),  some 
on  this  side,  and  some  on  that  side  ;  and  they  smote  them,  etc' ; 
7/.**  'and  the  men  of  Israel  turned  back  unto  the  children  of 
Benjamin,  and  smote  them  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,'  with 
Josh.  S^*'',  'and  all  Israel  turned  back  unto  'Ai,  and  smote  it  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword.'  The  description  of  the  muster  of  the  men  of 
Israel  'as  one  man'  (20'')  and  the  large  number  of  Benjaminites 
slain  (18,000  according  to  20*'*),  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  J's  authorship.  In  the  narrative  of  i  Sam.  11,  part  of  J's 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Saul's  election  to  the  king- 
ship, which  is  of  acknowledged  antiquity  as  compared  with  the 
parallel  narrative  from  E,  and  which,  in  1 1  '^j  shows  close  affinity  to 
the  J  narrative  in  Judg.  19  (cf  p.  445),  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  receipt 
of  Saul's  summons,  the  Israelites  were  called  to  arms  'as  one  man,' 
and  the  muster  produces  the  incredible  numbers  of  300,000  Israelites 
and  30,000  men  of  Judah.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
assumption  that  exaggeration  of  numbers  is  peculiar  to  post-exilic 
narrative.      Any  narrative,  whether  pre-  or  post-exilic,  if  committed 
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to  writing  long  after  the  events  which  it  narrates,  seems  to  have  been 
liable  to  this  failing.  We  have  already  noticed  (cf.  p.  120)  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  modest  assessment  of  40,000  able-bodied  men  of 
Israel  given  by  the  contemporary  Song  of  Deborah,  the  narrative  of 
J  in  Ex.  12^'^'',  Num.  11  ^'  estimates  the  men  who  came  out  of  Egypt 
as  600,000.  The  very  fact  that  our  narrative  in  19^^  states  that  the 
Levite  divided  his  concubine  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her 
throughout  all  the  border  of  Israel,  pictures  Israel  as  already  a 
federated  entity  of  twelve  tribes,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  description 
of  a  unanimous  response  (contrast  the  historical  account  of  the 
merely  partial  response  to  Deborah's  summons),  and  for  an  incredibly 
high  estimate  of  the  muster.  While,  however,  we  assign  the  narrative 
B  to  J,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  this  narrative,  in  ch.  19  as 
in  chsi  20,  21,  must  belong  to  the  latest  stratum  of  J.  The  fact  that 
it  exhibits  throughout  so  close  a  verbal  connexion  with  various  other 
parts  of  J  (Gen.  19 ''^  i  Sam.  11  '',  Josh.  8\  proves  that  the  dependence 
is  on  its  side  and  not  vire-versd^  and  therefore  that  it  has  been  con- 
structed by  a  process  of  selective  imitation,  and  must  be  much  later 
than  the  old  narratives  which  it  has  employed,  and,  in  its  present 
form  at  least,  almost  certainly  unhistorical.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  employed  J,  and  J  only,  as  his  model,  and 
that  his  phraseology  is  uncoloured  by  the  influence  of  later  literature,* 

*  Exception  will  doubtless  be  taken  to  our  inclusion  of  21  7.8.io.i2-i4a  (in  tlie  main) 
as  part  of  J,  this  being  a  narrative  which  many  critics  [e.g.  Mo.)  regaid  as  the 
latest  part  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  Num.  31  "'■ — the 
carrying  out  of  the  hircm  or  ban  upon  Midian — a  story  which  is  assigned  with 
good  reason  to  a  secondary  stratum  of  P.  The  striking  points  of  connexion 
between  the  two  narratives  which  are  adduced  are  (i)  tl.e  fact  that  the  number 
of  warriors  sent  to  execute  the  hirem  is  the  same  in  each  narrative,  viz.  12,000, 
and  (2)  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  Judg.  21  "^^  to  mark  the  distinction  between 

the  married  and  unmarried  women  (n^I  nDt^o!?  ^^N  nVT"  X^,  13?  33£^'D  nyT-), 
as  compared  with  Num.  31  n.is.ss.  it  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
custom  of  the  hdrem  was  very  ancient  ;  and  that,  when  this  was  practised,  the 
saving  of  the  unmarried  girls  as  slave-concubines  must  have  been  frequent,  if  not 
regular  (cf.  Deut.  21  1014^  'Y\\&  phrase  noted  under  (2)  does  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  narrative  of  Num.,  as  remarked  above.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  overlook  such  distinctions  between  the  two  narratives  as  the  regular  and 

txclusiveuseof  Jin  'kill'  in  Num.  (w.''-8*"-i76i».]9)  as  contrasted  with  3in  *D?  n3n 

'smite  at  the  pd!.i:e  of  the  sword'  in  Judg.  21'f,  D''Tnn  'ban  or  devote  to  destruction' 

v.";  D^!i03  flDil  'the  young  among  the  women' in  Num.  31 '8,  but  npini  m^i 
'  virgin-girls '  in  Judg.  21 '2.  Xhe  identity  in  number,  12,000,  is,  it  may  be 
admitted,  somewhat  striking ;  but,  if  on  this  fcore  we  are  to  infer  connexion 
betwe^-n  the  two  narratives,  the  dependence  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  late  narrative  in  Num.  as  vice-versa.  The  involving  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  in 
the  odium  which  falls  upon  Gibe'ah  and  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  fits  in 
so  well  with  the  theory  that  the  story  as  a  whole  makes  an  attack  upon  the 
memory  of  Saul  (cf.  p.  447)  that  it  is  difficult  to  supjrose  that  the  whole  Jabesh- 
narrative  was  only  inserted  as  a  very  late  afterthought. 
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seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  him  as  pre-  and  not 
post-exilic* 

The  origin  of  the  narrative  A  is  far  more  dubious.  If  B  is  rightly 
identified  with  J,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  indications  of  the  hand  of  E 
in  the  companion-narrative,  more  especially  as  the  second  source  in 
igii^  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  E  ;  and  since  the  use  of  high 
numbers  in  20  ^'•-"■^''  does  not  (as  we  have  just  noticed)  necessarily 
imply  a  post-exilic  point  of  view,  there  is  no  prima  facie  reason  why 
this  narrative  should  not  date  from  pre-exilic  times.  No  signs  of  E's 
phraseology  are,  however,  apparent  in  the  narrative  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  indications  that  it,  like  B,  was  acquainted 
with  J's  account  of  the  attack  on  'Ai  in  Josh.  7,  8  :  cf.  ch.  20  "'■'^■"^^ 
'they  wept  before  Yahweh  until  the  evening,'  with  Josh.  7^  'he  fell 
on  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  until  the  evening '  ; 
2o3ia  'they  were  drawn  away  (IpDJn)  from  the  city,'  v?'''^\  'Let  us  flee 
and  draw  them  away  (iniJpDJI)  from  the  city,'  with  Josh,  g^^'/^.eaa^  'and 
we  will  flee  before  them  .  .  .  until  we  have  drawn  them  away  (IJpTin  IJ? 
DniN)  from  the  city,'  S'^^i^  'and  they  were  drawn  away  (IpDJ^I)  from 
the  city';  ch.  20 '^  'And  the  children  of  Benjamin  said,  "They  are 
smitten  down  before  us  as  at  the  first  "  (HJE^KIDD) ;  but  the  children 
of  Israel  said,  "Let  us  flee,  etc.,"'  with  Josh.  8®  'for  they  will  say, 
"They  are  fleeing  before  us  as  at  the  first"  (HJCi'Xia  "IL*^X3) ;  so  we 
will  flee  before  them' ;  ch.  10^^^  'and  they  came  over  atrainst  (?  "I3J0) 
Gibe'ah,'  with  Josh.  8",  'and  they  came  over  against  ("IJJ)  the  city.' 
These  facts,  together  with  the  artificial  appearance  of  the  narrative  of 
the  three  days'  battle  (which,  however,  is  scarcely  more  marked  than 
in  E^'s  narrative  in  ch.  7^*),  and,  especially,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination of  A  and  B  appears  to  have  been  effected,  not  by  a  pre-exilic 
redactor  (such  as  R^*^),  but  by  R""  himself  (cf.  especially  the  redac- 
tional  link  21  "ti-'e)^  seem  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  A 
a  post-exilic  narrative  of  unknown  provenance,  possibly  containing 
some  independent  and  relatively  ancient  elements  {e.g.  the  story  of 
the  rape  of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  \\  but  otherwise  perhaps  ultimately 
based  upon  the  older  J  narrative  with  which  it  was  eventually  com- 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  J  writer  is  characterized,  in  the  account  of  the 
battle,  by  an  unusual  fondness  for  placing  the  subj.  before  the  verb  when  the 
subj.  changes  in  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  : — cf.  20  33*  "|J3p  pXlEi'*  t^'''^{  ?31> 

2oS7a  •itj'inn  mxni,  203?*  rrin  nyurni,  2039b  ^nn  po^jni,  2o<o  nxt^'Dm 
nSnn,  ao^'*  isn  ^xitir^  5^^ni,  2o-'8ai2B'  ^^'^^^  jj^^ni,  211"  f'xx"'  E^'\s^ 

%  The  fact  that  this  story  is  probably  ancient  has  been  generally  recognizi  d. 
Unlike  other  parts  of  the  narrative  which  have  the  superficial  appearance  of 
antiquity,  but  are  really  based  on  other  narratives  (cf.  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  the  J  narrative),  it  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  independent ;  and  it 
may  well  be  that,  if  any  part  of  chs.  19-21  is  historical  as  it  now  stands,  such  an 
historical  element  may  be  contained  in  this  story.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  it 
mav  have  been  derived  ultimatelv  from  the  E  source. 
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bined  by  R''.  The  narrative  A,  as  of  unknown  source,  has  been 
marked  in  the  text  by  the  symbol  X.* 

*  The  foregoing  analysis  was  worked  out  independently  by  the  present  editor 
prior  to  consultation  of  the  attempted  analyses  of  other  scholars,  and  differs  very 
widely  from  them.  Chapters  20  and  21  have  not  unnaturally  given  scope  for  great 
divergency  of  opinion  among  commentators  in  the  past ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  main  some  agreement  in  the  guiding  principle  of 
analysis  has  been  reached  by  the  most  recent  writers,  as  represented,  e.g. ,  by  Mo. 
(Comm.  and  SBOT.),  Bu.  (Comm.),  No.,  Driver  {LOTJ>,  p.  170),  Kent.  This 
principle  appears  to  be  that,  since  cfi.  19  'is  old  in  style  and  representation,'  its 
continuation  in  chs.  20,  21  must  have  been  similar,  the  assumption  being  that 
such  similarity  should  be  found  in  absence  of  the  element  of  exaggeration  and 
incredibility.  Thus,  drastic  elimination  is  made,  not  merely  of  the  passages 
which  picture  Israel  as  organized  as  an  'edhd  (assigned  by  us  to  R^),  but  (in  spite 
of  I  Sam.  II  '^■8  J)  of  all  passages  which  speak  of  Israel  as  acting  '  as  one  man," 
and  which   deal   with   incredibly  large   numbers.      Mo.   (SBOT.)  assigns  to  J 

2ol»a-ll'/3  3-8.14.19.29.36.37s.38.39  (om.  'aS  in  the  first  battle ')*''-^'-^^»*^,  21  115.16b-19aa-20b.ai. 

22«a.22b.23_  and  regards  the  rest  of  the  narrative  as  a  post-e.xilic  Midrash,  zo^^-'^^^- 
Z4.27b.j8aa.37b_  21  <-5-8  end  ( '  unto  the  assembly ')  19  (from  '  which  is  north,'  etc.)  being 
redactional.  Driver  (on  the  basis,  mainly,  of  the  analyses  of  Bu.  and  No.)  assigns 
to  the  earlier  source  (except  a  few  words  here  and  there)  2oi''<»i''^-3-8-i''-i9-29-3i-34.36b. 
37a.38.40-42.44a.47,  21 1.6-8.10-12  (in  briefer  form)  is-"  (with  'they'  for  'the  whole  con- 
gregation')i5- '''•25.  These  analyses  give  us,  as  the  oldest  (presumably  historical) 
narrative,  the  account  of  the  outrage  as  given  in  ch.  19,  with  the  Levite's  summons 
to  Israel  ;  the  assembling  at  Mispah  and  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
crime,  followed  by  a  one  day's  battle  in  which  by  aid  of  an  ambuscade  the  Bcn- 
jaminites  are  defeated  and  almost  exterminated  ;  and,  lastly,  provision  of  wives 
for  the  survivors  [by  saving  the  unmarried  maidens  of  Jabesh,  and]  by  capture  of 
the  maidens  of  Shiloh. 

The  fallaciousness  of  an  analysis  which  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  older 
narrative  can  be  recovered  by  elimination  of  all  that  is  patently  unhistorical  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  discussion.  The  antiquity  of  ch. 
19  is  (as  VVellh.  rightly  fecognizes)  more  apparent  than  real,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  narrative  (at  least  in  part)  is  framed  in  close  imitation  of  older  J  stories — a 
fact  which  leads  us  with  some  reason  to  question  its  historical  value.  Why,  e.g. , 
should  we  accept  the  account  of  the  Levite's  method  of  appeal  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  is  manifestly  connected  with  i  Sam.  11'',  and  at  the  same  time 
reject  both  the  allusion  to  the  Israelites'  assembling  '  as  one  man '  (though  this 
identical  phrase  occurs  in  the  same  verse  of  i  Sam.  11),  and  also  the  use  of  high 
numbers  (though  this  is  paralleleii  by  1  Sam.  11*)?  Again,  if,  as  cannot  be 
denied,  the  account  of  the  ambushing  of  Gibe'ah  (generally  accepted  as  ancient) 
depends  on  Josh.  8,  why  should  not  the  account  of  success  attained  by  this  ruse 
have  been  preceded  by  a  narrative  of  two  days'  failure,  on  the  analogy  of  Joshua's 
first  failure  against  "Ai,  as  related  by  the  J  narrative  in  Josh.  7?  Lastly,  what 
ground  exists  for  the  supposition  that  a  narrative  which  bears  strongly  the  stamp 
of  J  phraseology,  and  is  obviously  modelled  on  earlier  J  elements,  was  continued 
by  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Shilonite  maidens,  which  contains  no  J  phrases 
and  is  independent  of  any  earlier  similar  narrative? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merit  of  the  criterion  for  analysis  which  we  have 
adopted  (cf.  p.  449)  rests  in  the  fact  that,  without  any  sleight  of  hand,  it  immedi- 
ately resolves  the  confusion  of  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands,  and  offers  us  two 
parallel  and  nearly  continuous  narratives,  together  with  the  additions  of  a  later 
redactor,  the  object  of  which  can  easily  be  divined.     The  distinction  in  the  usage 
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19.  I.  R*"  Now  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  J  there  was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  in  the  furthermost 
parts  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  E  a  wife, 
J  a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem  of  Judah.  2.  And  his  con- 
cubine f^was  vexed^  with  him,  and  went  away  from  him  unto 

19.  I.  in  tJtose  days.  I.e.  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  rather  than  (as 
Mo.  thinks)  'loosely  dating  the  following  story  in  the  period  of  the 
Danite  migration.' 

When  there  was  no  king.,  etc.     Cf.  p.  410. 

a  certain  Levite.  Lit.  'a  man,  a  Levite' ;  so  ch.  20*  'the  man,  the 
Levite,'  ch.  18 ^'^  'the  youth,  the  Levite.'  The  man  is  only  twice 
described  as  a  Levite,  being  elsewhere  mentioned  merely  as  'the 

man'  :  hence  Bu.  supposes  that  the  words  13  ^1?  'a  Levite  sojourn- 
ing '  are  a  late  insertion  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  narrative 
— but  this  hypothesis  has  little  to  support  it* 

the  furthermost  parts.  Heb.  yark^the,  lit.  'sides'  or  'flanks,'  is 
used  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  cave,  i  Sam.  24  *,  a  house.  Am.  6  ^^, 
a  ship,  Jon.  i-",  the  pit  {i.e.  She'ol),  Isa.  14'%  or  of  the  remote  parts  of 
the  north,  Isa.  14  ^^,  al..,  or,  of  the  earth,  Jer.  6^'-,  al.  Hence  the 
expression  as  here  used  is  taken  by  Mo.,  Cooke  to  refer  to  the  most 
northerly  parts  of  Ephraim,  from  the  Judaean  point  of  view.  More 
probably  the  reference  is  to  the  actual  flanks  of  the  hill-country, 
whether  to  the  east  or  west,  which,  lying  away  from  the  main  route 
from  south  to  north  (which  then,  as  now,  must  have  run  along  the 
centre  of  the  range)  might,  especially  from  the  Judaean  standpoint, 
be  viewed  as  somewhat  remote. 

2.  luas    vexed    with    him.      Reading    Vpy    Pymi  with  Bottcher, 

Houb.,  Grdtz,  Mo.  {SBOT.\  Kit.  Cf  (S^%  S^  1L  koli  wpyladr, 
avT(3  (the  root  ^VT  is  rendered  by  opyiCfi'V  in  2  Chr.  16  ^°).  For 
fiyr  followed  by  bv,  cf.  Prov.  19 3.  f^  v^y  nprni,  R.V.  'played  the 
harlot   against   him,'   can   hardly   be  original ;   for   (i)  the   context 

of  the  phrases  '  the  men  of  Israel '  and  '  the  '  children  of  Israel '  was  observed  by 
Ber.  as  one  of  his  criteria  ;  though  he  does  not  work  it  out  consistently,  and  also 
fails  to  distinguish  the  redactional  passages  from  the  sources.     His  analysis  is  as 

follows  : A  20  l-2b-10,14.(18).19.24-18.29-36a.47_  21  5-14-24  •    B  20  2:'lM3.16-17.20-23.S0b  4-1.45.46.48_ 

21  1-4.1B-23, 

*  Bu.  finds  fault  with  the  constr.  'jl  13  >)^  t»'^X  ^n^1_  on  the  ground  that  we 
should  expect  ")}  N-lHI  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  essential  difference  between 
the  participial  usage  in  our  passage  and,  e.g.,  Gen.  25*'3t^*  DJ^  tJ'^J^  Dpyi 
Dvni<   '  and  la  cob  was  a  simple  man,  dwelling  m  tents.' 
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her  father's  house,  unto  Bethlehem  of  judah,  and  was  there 
some  time,  E  four  months.     3.  J  And  her  husband  arose,  and 

demands  that  the  cause  of  estrangement  should  be  a  passing  tiff  and 

not  an  act  of  unfaithfulness,  and  (2)  the  constr.  njf  followed  by  ?V 
of  the  person  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed  is  unparalleled 
(the  verb  is  regularly  in  this  sense  followed  by  }D  'away  from,'  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  another  prep.,  /J/D,  ''"inXD,  nnn?3). 

&^  w_iCnaXjL  A-kJIO  reproduces  p?  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  dSi^ 
Kal  fnopevdr]  an'  avrov,  5J  'quae  reliquit  eum,'  Jos.  {An^.  V.  ii.  8) 
KaToXinovcra  rbv  av8pa,  are  merely  paraphrases  of  the  same  reading : 
of.  the  comment  of  Levi  ben-Gershon,  who  explains  that  the  verb 
must  be  taken  to  mean  simply  that  the  woman  forsook  him,  and  not 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  the 

Levite  to  fetch  her  back.  ST  M1?V  DIDQI,  '  despised  him,'  may  also 
be  a  paraphrase,  unless  n"iD21  represents  npPlI  (Dathe)  ;  but  here 

again  the  following  V?]}  forms  a  difficulty  (only  found  in  the  late 
passage,  Neh.  2  '^).  The  same  objection  is  valid  against  the  easy 
emendation  npiril     adopted   by  Michaelis,   Ewald  {HI.   ii.   p.   352), 

Stu.,  Wellh.  {Covip?  p.  230),  etc.  ;  this  verb  being  ordinarily  (if  not 
exclusively*)  transitive  and  followed  by  an  accusative  in  the  sense 
cant  off  or  spurn  ■2li^^X:Ox\'3\  or  impersonal  object.  Mo.  suggests,  as 
another  possibility,  that  the  original  of  koi  aypyia-Orj  avra  was  vpy  s^jxni 
that  this  verb  was  corrupted  into  FlXJril  ('she  committed  adultery'), 
which,  again,  was  later  on  corrected  into  n3Tni  upon  the  ground  that 

the  woman  was  not  a  wedded  wife.  This  suggestion  (favoured  by 
Bu.,  No.,  La.)  is  almost  too  ingenious ;  and,  as  Mo.  himself  observes, 

the  prep.  2  (and  not  ?V)  is  regularly  used  after  the  verb  ^l^X. 

some  time,  four  motiihs.      Heb.  D''E^"in  ny3"1X  D^Jp*.      Here  DV^"" 

(as  in  ch.  14*,  15')  seems  to  refer  to  a  period  oi  indefinite  lengthy 
which  is  then  accurately  defined  by  D^t^in  ny^lN  ;  \  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  latter  definition  is  a  gloss  upon  the  former,  or 
rather  (as  assumed  in  our  analysis)  that  it  is  derived  from  the  parallel 
source  (cf  the  precision  of  this  source  in  vv.^-^,  'three  days,'  etc.). 
The  appositional  relation  between  D''KD^  and  D''{i'Tn  ^y3"l^<  is  hardly 

*  It  may,  however,  be  possible  that  rUN  when  used  absolutely  (cf.  e.g.  Ps.  74', 
77^,  Lam.  3^1)  may  possess  the  sense  '  to  be  angry,'  which  regularly  belongs  to 
the  Bab.  equivalent  zin-A.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  verb 
might  be  construed  with  PJ?  '  was  angry  against,'  much  as  the  Bab.  verb  is  con- 
strued with  ilti,  '  be  angry  7vit/t '  (cf.  the  illustration  cited  p.  59). 

J  W^m  nyniXI  Q"'DS  i  Sam.  27',  is  of  course  different;  this  meaning 
'days  (i.e.,  by  usage,  ayear)  and  four  months.' 
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went  after  her,  to  speak  kindly  to  her,  to  bring  ''her''  back  again, 
having  his  lad  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses,  and  "^he  came^ 
to  her  father's  house  :  and  when  the  damsel's  father  saw  him,  he 
came  joyfully  to  meet  him.  4.  E  And  his  father-in-law,  J  the 
damsel's  father,  E  detained  him ;  and  he  abode  with  him  three 
days :  J  and  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  stayed  the  night  there. 
5.  E  And  on  the  fourth  day  J  they  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
Eand  he  rose  up  to  depart :  J  and  the  damsel's  father  said  R^^  unto 
his  son-in-law,  J  '  Strengthen  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  afterward  ye  shall  depart.'  6.  So  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat, 
both  of  them  together,  and  drank  :  and  the  damsel's  father  said 
unto  the  man,  '  Prithee  consent,  and  stay  the  night,  E  and  let 
thine  heart  be  merry.'  7.  And  the  man  rose  up  to  depart:  but 
his  father-in-law  urged  him,  J  and  he  stayed  the  night  there 
again.  8.  And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  ^^^  on  the  fifth 
day  J  to  depart :  and  the  damsel's  father  said,  '  Prithee  strengthen 
thine  heart';  so  they  tarr'^ied'^  till  the  day  declined,  and  did  eat, 

identical  with  the  very  idiomatic  usage  of  d'^JD*'  when  it  pleonastically 
folloivs  the  statement  of  a  definite  period,  as  e.g.  in  qiq^  CJ'in  'a 

month  of  time'  (lit.  'a  month,  days').  Cf,  on  this  latter  usage,  the 
discussion  in  Ges.,  Thes.  585/-',  where  the  analogous  usage  of  zaindn 
'time,'  in  Ar.  is  cited. 

3.  to  speak  kindly  to  her.  Lit.  'to  speak  to  her  heart.'  Cf,  for  this 
idiom.  Gen.  34^,  50^',  2  Sam.  19^,  |§^,  Isa.  40^,  Hos.  2'*,  f^  1*, 
Ru.  2 1^  2  Chr  30  -^  32  ^  t. 

to   bring  her  back  again.      Reading   K''re   n2''LJ'np     in   place   of 

Kt.  yi^^^rh. 

and  he  cajne.  Reading  ^3*1  with  Cr"''',  S*^,  and  moderns,  in  place 
of  1^  -inN^ani.     Mo.  plausibly  suggests  that  the  readings  of  p?  here 

and  in  the  preceding  13''C'n? — which  he  renders  '  that  she  might  win 
him  back' — are  early  alterations  based  upon  the  corruption  nJTni  in 
z/.^,  on  the  view  that,  since  the  man  was  the  injured  party,  it  was  for 
the  woman  to  make  the  advances  towards  reconciliation. 

5.  Strengthen  thine  heart.     Heb.  Tja^  nyp.     Here  the  Imperative 

is  to  be  pronounced  s^'ddh  (not  s'-'ddh)  the  conjunctive  accent  Darga 
which  it  bears  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  Methegh  :  cf.  G-K. 
§64^,  n-^. 

8.  So  they  tarried.  Reading  -inpnpri^l  with  La.,  in  place  of  |§ 
•inisntsnni  which  can  only  be  an  imperative  (so  all  Versions).  Since, 
however,  in  v."^  the  father  uses  the  fact  that  the  day  has  declined  as 
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both  of  them.  9.  E  And  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  J  he  and 
his  concubine  and  his  lad  ;  E  and  his  father-in-law,  J  the  damsel's 
father,  E  said  to  him,  J  '  Behold,  prithee,  the  day  hath  waned  to 
setting,  prithee  stay  ye  the  night :  E  behold,  the  day  hath  closed 
in  ;  stay  thou  the  night  here,  and  let  thy  heart  be  merry ;  J  and 
ye  shall  arise  early  to-morrow  for  your  journey,  E  and  thou  shalt 

a  reason  why  they  should  stay  the  night,  and  leave  (presumably  in 
good  time)  on  the  morrow,  he  would  scarcely  in  the  first  place  have 
urged  them  to  tarry  till  the  decline  of  day  before  starting  on  their 
return.  Mo.  notes  the  fact  that  certain  groups  of  ©  MSS.  (cited  by 
him  as  ffi'"*)  offer  (in  place  of  inonDnni,  which  is  rendered  by  ffi''^ 
Kai  (TTpaTfvdrjTi,  ffi^  Koi  <TTpdT(v(rov*)  the  reading  bifrrXdva  avTov  or 
dccrrXdrvve  avTov  (cf.  Field,  //ex.,  ad  loc.\  i.e.  •inriS"''!  ;  whence  he  con- 
jectures that  the  original  text  may  have  run    nDnpn*1  -inriDII,  'and 

he  persuaded  him,  and  he  lingered,'  etc.  This  gives  an  excellent 
sequence,  and  is  accepted  by  Bu.,  No.,  Kit,  with  the  modification 
•intDnon*!  ;  but  the  method  of  constructing  a  composite  text  from  two 

variant  readings  must  be  deemed  somewhat  questionable. 

and  did  eat.     ffi^''  adds  Kai  eiriov  (so  S''  with  obelus) ;  cf.  vt.'^-^. 

9.  the  day  hath  waned  to  setting.  Heb.  "ir^vh  DVH  HSn,  lit.  'the 
day  hath  sunk  down  so  as  to  set.'  'Day'  is  here  used  by  metonymy 
for  'sun,'  as  sometimes  in  English  :  cf.  passages  cited  in  the  Oxford 
New  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  '  set '  ll.  9  b.  The  use  of  rdphd  may  be  paralleled 
by  Bab.  rabu  or  rapn  which  is  used  of  the  sinking  of  the  sun  to  the 
Underworld:  cf.  Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  p.  949,  and  note  on  'Teraphim,' 
p.  421.     There  is  no  ground  for  substituting  nD3  for  HDI  with  Mo. 

SBOT.  fit  fh  {ti)v)  ia-ripav  reads  3^y?  for  ^'liypj  which  may  be 
original. 

behold,  the  day  hath  closed  in.     Heb.  DVn  n'ljn  n^H,  lit.  'behold, 

the  closing  (declining)  of  day.'  Heb.  ikdnd,  which  is  elsewhere  used 
in  the  special  sense  of  encamping,  is  here  a  synonym  of  ndtd  (cf.  v.^) 
in  the  sense  bend  down  or  decline,  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  cognate 
languages  (Ar.,  Syr.)  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  root. 

ffi",  S''  omit  DVn  nijn  nan  S:  ir!',  thus  removing  the  duplication  in 
the  invitation  which  probably  marks  the  different  sources  (cf.  p.  442). 
ffi'^'"  KaraXvaov  {^8rj)  Zyde  en  a-qfxepov  seems  to  have  arisen  through 

combination  with  the  preceding  NJ  13v  and  the  reading  of  njn  as 

*  Mo.  notices  that  th^  original  ffi  reading  is  clearly  ffTpayevOrjTi.  (for  arpay- 

yetjdriTi)  which  is  found  in  the  HP.  codd.  15,  18,  64,  65;  S^  (CTli-^-IO.  This 
has  become  (rrpaTeCdijTi  through  the  not  uncommon  confusion  between  T  and  T 
in  uncial  writing  ;  and  arpdrivaov  represents  a  graniinatical  correction. 
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depart  to  thy  home.'  10.  And  ihe  man  would  not  stay  the 
night ;  but  he  rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  over  against 
Jebus  R''  (that  is  Jerusalem) :  J  and  with  him  were  a  couple  of 
asses  saddled ;  his  concubine  was  with  him  also,  i  i .  When 
they  were  near  Jebus,  the  day  '^was  far  spent^ ;  and  the  lad 
said  unto  his  master,  '  Prithee  come,  and  let  us  turn  aside  into 
this  city  of  the  Jebusites,  and  stay  the  night  in  it.*  12.  And 
his  master  said  unto  him,  'We  will  not  turn  asicie  into  the  city 

nan  (apparently  oVn  iS]}  nSH  NJ'i"'!?)  ;  but  we  are  not  justified  in 
looking  to  this  G  rendering  for  the  original  text  (as  does  Mo., 
followed  by  Cooke),  since  |v  should  be  followed  by  HPvn  '  to-night,' 
and  not  by  DVn  'to-day.' 

io  thy  home.  Lit.  'to  thy  tents':  of.  for  this  usage  ch.  7*,  20 8, 
Peut  16 ^  Josh.  22*-6-7-8,  I  Sam.  13  ^  2  Sam.  19 9,  20 '-22,  i  Kgs.  8««, 
12'®.  According  to  Driver  (on  Deut.  loc.  cit.\  'the  expression  is  a 
survival  from  the  time  when  Israel  was  a  nomadic  people  and  actually 
lived  in  tents  ;  it  remained  in  use  long  after  the  "tents"  had  given 
place  to  permanent  "houses."'  Since,  however,  Heb.  ^ohel  is  the 
philological  equivalent  of  An  ^ahl  '  community  of  settlers,'  Bab.  dlu 
'city,'  originally  'settlement,'  it  is  perhaps  truer  to  say  that  we  have 
in  this  Heb.  usage  a  survival  of  the  wider  and  more  primitive  usage 
of  the  term. 

10.  Jebus.  Apart  from  the  present  narrative,  this  name  is  only 
applied  to  Jerusalem  in  i  Chr.  1 1  *-^  (a  narrative  expanded  from 
2  Sam.  5  ^^-  in  which  the  name  Jebus  does  not  appear).  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  explained  here  by  the  editorial  addition  '  that  is  Jeru- 
salem '  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  more  ancient  name  ;  but  that 
this  cannot  be  so  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  name  in 
the  form  Urusalim  in  the  T.A.  Letters  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
(cf.  Knudtzon,  Nos.  287,  289,  29o  =  Winckler,  Nos.  180,  182 -f- 185, 
183). 

his  concubine,  etc.  The  addition  koX  6  Tralr  aiiTov.,  found  in  some 
MSS.  of  C&,  is  probably  due  to  a  precisionist 

11.  was  far  spent.     Reading  nT  (lit.  'had  gone  down')  in  place  of 

the  inexplicable  ir\  of  |§.      "n^^  however,  does  not  occur  elsewhere 

of  the  decline  of  day,*  the  nearest  parallel  being  2  Kgs.  20",  where  it 
is  used  of  the  decline  of  the  shadow  on  the  step-clock  of  Ahaz. 

12.  the  city  of  foreigners  who.,  etc.  Reading  plur.  DH^J  for  sing. 
<-|33    and  masc.  non  for  fem.  nSH  wth  several  MSS.  of  |^. 

*  Why  Mo.  (SBOT.)  should  cite  i  Kgs.  i2b  as  a  parallel  is  inexplicable. 
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of  foreigner's^,  ""who^  are  not  of  the  children  of  Isriiel,  but  we 
will  pass  on  as  far  as  Gibeah.'     13.  E  And  he  said  to  his  lad, 

Gibe  ah.  The  name  occurs  elsewhere,  as  here,  without  the  Def.  Art, 
nynj  ;  and  also,  as  in  7/7/. i^'^'*"'-,  with  the  Def.  Art.  nyajH  'the  Hill' 

par  excellence  as  being  DTIPKH  nyaj  'the  Hill  of  God,'  i.e.  the  site  of" 
an  ancient  sacred  place,  i  Sam.  10 ^*  The  city  is  sometimes  defined 
as  'Gibe' ah  of  Benjamin'  (i  Sam.  13 '^  14 1^;  '  G.  of  the  children  of 
B.,'  2  Sam.  23*";  cf.  'G.  which  belongeth  unto  B.'  in  7/.'*  of  our 
narrative),  or  'Gibe'ah  of  Saul'  (i  Sam.  11*,  15^^  Isa.  lo^^).  Some 
confusion  has  arisen  here  and  there  in  the  O.T.  between  Gibe'ah  and 
Geba'  (a  masc.  form  also  meaning  'hill') ;  but  that  the  two  sites  are 
distinct  is  proved  by  Isa.  10  2*-^^,  where  both  are  mentioned.  The  site 
of  Geba'  has  been  certainly  identified  in  the  modern  Geba'  south  of 
the  wady  Suwenit,  five  and  a  half  miles  north-north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
We  must  read  Geba'  for  Gibe'ah  in  ch.  20''^,  i  Sam.  13^,  14  ^  (cf. 
13'^,  14*) ;  and,  conversely,  Gibe'ah  for  Geba'  in  ch.  20'",  i  Sam.  13' 
(cf.  10  *■'»). 

The  present  narrative  makes  it  clear  that  Gibe'ah  lay  close  to  the 
road  which  runs  north  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablus,  and  was  reached 
from  Jerusalem  rather  sooner  than  Ramah  (cf.  z/.^^)  ;  and,  further 
{ch.  20^'),  that  not  far  off  from  it  the  road  divided,  one  branch  going 
to  Bethel — i.e.  the  main  northern  road,  and  the  other  to  Gibe' on  (on 
the  reading,  cf.  note  ad  loc.) — i.e.  the  road  by  the  two  Bethliorons  to 
Joppa.  Further  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  statement  of  Jos.  {BJ. 
V.  ii.  i)  that  Titus,  when  advancing  against  Jerusalem  from  Gophna 
(Gifni)  on  the  road  from  Samaria,  pitched  his  camp  in  the  Valley  of 
Thorns,  near  a  village  called  Gibe'ah  of  Saul,  about  thirty  stadia  {i.e. 
rather  over  three  miles)  from  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  await  reinforce- 
ments coming  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  i.e.  'Amwas,  which  would 
naturally  arrive  by  the  Bethhoron  road.  Similarly,  Jerome  \  describes 
how   Paula  journeyed  from  Nicopolis  by  the  ascent  to  Upper  and 

*  That  DTIPXH  0^33  is  identical  with  ny^JH,  which  was  Saul's  native  city, 
is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  i  Sam.  lo^-i^-^^.  \\  hen  Saul  is  seized  with  the 
prophetic  ecstasy,  'those  who  knew  him  before  time '  (v.  i^),  who,  according  to 
this  narrative,  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  '  Is  Saul  among  the  prophets?'  are  clearly 
his  fellow-townsmen  ;  and  when  he  oeases  to  prophesy  (f.^^),  we  find  him  (z'x/.^*"-) 
at  home  among  his  relatives  without  further  travelling  (read  probably  in  v.W" 
nn^^n  'he  came  home' — as  in  i  Kgs.  13 ''■is,  al. — for  IS  HD^n  'to  the  high- 
place,'  with  which  we  should  expect  ?VM  'he  went  up' — not  N3^1  J  so  Wellh., 
Driver,  Kennedy,  H.  P.  Smith,  etc.).  The  identification  of  D^"^T'X^  ny33 
proposed  by  Smith,  HG.  p.  250,  with  Ram-Allah  (meaning  in  Ar.  'the  Hill  of 
God')  a  mile  west  of  Bireh  is  therefore  out  of  the  question,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  Gibe'ah  of  Saul  can  have  lain  so  far  to  the  north. 

X  'Th°  Pilgrimage  of  the  holy  Paula'  (translated  in  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text 
Society,  i.  (cf.  §  6). 


The  District  round  GIBE'AH 


3^:  ■milM  ty  road 

t       toBetKel 


34:  niles  tc 
r  Ra-mmSn 
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Heights  in  English  feet 


*'■»  Jniles  by  ro^i. 
to  Jerusalem 
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(Based  on  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  Sheets  XVII  and  XVIII,  by  permisaion  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund) 
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Lower  Bethhoron,  beholding  on  her  right  Aijalon  and  Gibe' on,  and 
resting  awhile  at  Gibe'ah  before  continuing  her  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  Gibe'ah  must  have  lain  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  and  south  rather  than  north  of  this  junction  ; 
and  adding  the  fact  (derived  from  Jos.)  that  the  distance  of  the  city 
from  Jerusalem  was  not  less  than  three  miles,  the  possibilities  of  site 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  site  proposed  by  Rob.  {BR}  i.  pp.  577-579),  following  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Gross  {Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1843,  P-  1082)  is 
Tell  (^r  Tulel)  el-FCil,  a  high  Tell  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  fortress, 
some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  north; 
road,  about  three  miles  due  north  of  Jerusalem  and  two  miles  due 
south  of  Ramah  (er-Ram).  This  has  been  accepted  by  many  moderns. 
Objection  is  raised  to  the  identification  by  Federlin  {Revue  Biblique, 
1906,  p.  271)  and  Hagemeyer  {ZDPV.  xxxii.,  1909,  pp.  i  ff.)  on  the 
ground  that  there  exist  no  traces  of  an  ancient  village,  such  e.g.  as 
the  rock-hewn  cisterns  which  must  necessarily  have  existed  on  such  a 
site.  Federlin  favours  Hirbet  es-S6ma',  on  a  small  eminence  about 
six  hundred  yards  south  of  Tell  el-Ful,  where  there  are  considerable 
remains,  among  which  are  to  be  found  about  fifteen  cisterns.  This  is 
probably  too  far  south  of  the  juBction  of  the  two  roads,  and  too  close 
to  Jerusalem,  unless  we  accept  the  variant  statement  of  Jos.  in  his 
account  of  the  Judges-episode  {Ant.  v.  ii.  8)  where  he  gives  the 
distance  as  twenty  stadia  only  (this,  however,  has  not  the  same 
appearance  of  comparative  accuracy  as  the  statement  in  BJ.). 
Hagemeyer  proposes  the  ruins  called  Hirbet  el-Hawinit,  five  hundred 
yards  north-west  of  Tell  el-Fiil,  and  actually  on  the  main  road.  Here 
there  are  the  remains  of  massive  walls,  and  ancient  cisterns,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  wady  Bt§t  Hannina  to  the  west  may  represent  the 
Valley  of  Thorns.  This  identification,  however,  seems  to  be  excluded 
(l)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  unconnected  with  a  hill,  and  so  could  scarcely 
have  borne  the  name  ny^jn,  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  on 
the  road,  whereas  the  verb  TID''1  in  t/.^'^  of  our  narrative  implies  that 
the  Levite's  party  had  to  '  turn  aside '  from  the  road  for  some  little 
way  before  reaching  the  city. 

All  things  considered,  the  ruined  site  Hirbet  Ras  et-Tawil,  about 
half  a  mile  north-east  of  Tell  el-Ful  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearly 
due  east  of  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  and  also  a  little  south  of  the 
wady  el-Hafy  (which  may  have  been  the  Valley  of  Thorns  *),  merits 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wMy  el-Hafy  joins  the  wady  es-Suwenit  a 
few  miles  east  of  FJirbet  Ras  et-Tawil.  Ar.  es-SuwSnit  means  '  the  little  acacias,' 
i.e.  thorny  trees  of  the  Mimosa  tribe  (of  course  distinct  from  the  American  tree 
called  acacia  in  England):  cf.  the  name  Seneh  'thorn-bush'  applied  to  the 
'tooth  of  rock  '  on  one  side  of  the  wady  in  i  Sam.  14  *.  'KKavda,  denotes  the  acacia 
in  Herod,  ii.  96,  and  is  used  by  6.  as  the  rendering  of  Heb.  sittd  '  acacia."  The 
supposition  is  therefore  plausible  that  in  the  time  of  Jos.  the  name  'Valley  of 
Thorns'  {'A.KavdCjv  avKihv)  may  have  been  applied  to  bolk  branches  of  thew^dy^ 
the  wady  el-Hafy  as  well  as  the  wady  es-Suwenit. 

2  G 
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'Com'e^,  and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  the  places,  and  stay  the 
night  in  Gibeah  or  in  Ramah.'  14.  So  they  passed  on  and 
went  their  way  ;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  close  to 
Gibe'ah,  which  belongeth  to  Benjamin.  15.  J  And  they  turned 
aside  there  to  go  in  to  stay  the  night  in  Gibe'ah  ;  and  he  went 
in,  and  sat  down  in  the  market-place  of  the  city;  and  there  was 
no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to  pass  the  night.  16. 
And,  behold,  an  old  man  came  in  from  his  work,  from  the  field, 
at  evening:  and  the  man  was  from  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim, 
and  was  sojourning  in  Gibe'ah ;  but  the  men  of  the  place  were 
Benjaminites.  17.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  way- 
faring man  in  the  market-place  of  the  city;  and  the  old  man 
said,  'Whither  goest  thou?  and  whence  comest  thou?'  18. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  *  We  are  passing  from  Bethlehem  of 
Judah  unto  the  furthermost  parts  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  : 
from  thence  am  I,  and  I  went  as  far  as  Bethlehem  of  Judah ; 
and  I  am  going  ^^unto  my  home^  ;  and  there  is  no  man  that 

further  investigation  as  a  possible  site.  This  site  is  mentioned  as  an 
alternative  to  Tell  el-FuI  by  Sir  C.  Wilson  (Smith  DB?y  s.v.  '  Gibe'ah ') 
and  by  Mo.  It  is  marked  by  ancient  remains  :  cf.  SWP,  Mem.  iii. 
p.  124. 

13.  Come.     K^re  n3^  for  Kt.  "^^ 
Ramah.     Cf.  ch.  4^  note. 

14.  which  belongeth  to  Benjamin.  In  distinction  from  other  sites 
bearing  the  same  name,  e.g.  the  Gibe'ah  of  Judah  (Josh.  15"),  and 
the  Gibe'ah  of  Phinehas  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  24^^). 

15.  market-place.  Heb.  r^hSbh,  lit.  'broad  place,'  was  an  open 
space  in  the  city,  usually  near  the  gate,  which  served  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  business  or  social  purposes.  Cf.  especially  Job  29",  2  Chr. 
32«,  Neh.  8'-3i6. 

16.  and  the  man  was,  etc.  The  fact  that  the  old  man  was  merely 
a  sojourner  in  Gibe'ah  is  emphasized  in  order  that  his  conduct  may 
by  contrast  bring  the  inhospitality  of  the  Gibe'athites  into  bolder 
relief.  On  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitality  in  the  East,  cf.  Cheyne, 
EB.  2128. 

18.  unto  my  home.     Reading  ^ri"'3  7N  with  (5  fis  rhv   oIkov  /iou 

(cf.  f.^),  in  place  of  |^  n'ln^  n''3"nK    which   has  no   doubt  arisen 

through  a  copyist's  mistake  of  Tl^l  for  an  abbreviated  "*  0^3,  to  which 
the  fact  that  the  man  was  a  Levite  may  have  been  a  contributory 
cause.     Cf.  the  errors  of  (K  in  rendering  t6v  dvfiov  fiov  (^non^  for 
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taketh  me  into  his  house.  19.  Yet  there  is  b  th  straw  and 
provender  for  our  asses,  and  there  is  bread  and  wine  also  for  me, 
and  for  thine  handmaid,  and  for  the  lad  with  thy  servants  :  there 
is  no  want  of  anything.'  20.  And  the  old  man  said,  'Peace  be 
to  thee;  howsoever  let  all  thy  wants  lie  upon  me  ;  only  do  not 
pass  the  night  in  the  market-place.'  21.  So  he  brought  him 
into  his  house,  and  foraged  for  the  asses ;  and  they  washed  their 
feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink.  22.  They  were  making  merry,  when, 
behold,  the  men  of  the  city,  men  that  were  sons  of  Belial,  sur- 
rounded the  house,  beating  on  the  door,  and  spake  unto  the  master 

mn'  n»n  in  Jer.  6",  6v,xoi  fiov  CDS;  for  nin^  ?1K  in  Jer.  25  ^^  Cfc 
NHTS."^  p.  Ixix,  n  I 

21.  foraged.  Heb.  bdlal^  only  used  here,  is  a  Denominative  verb 
from  subs,  b'ltl  'fodder'  (properly  moistened  or  ;«/.ri?^ fodder),  with 
the  meaning  'to  give  fodder.'  Thus  the  relation  between  the  verb  and 
subs,  is  exactly  reproduced  by  the  English  use  of  'forage'  as  subs,  and 
(hence)  as  verb. 

22.  men  that  were  sons  of  Belial.    Heb.  fsy^^S'^ja  '^?N  'men,  sons 

of  B.',  with  Suspended  Construct  State  :  cf.  G-K.  §  130^.* 

The  meaning  of  Belial,  or  rather,  h^liyyaa^  is  highly  obscure.  The 
form,  as  vocalized,  is  evidently  a  compound,  the  first  element  of 
which  is  the  negative  Ifli.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  second 
element  that  difficulty  arises.  If  we  put  aside  the  Talmudic  explana- 
tion {Sanhedrin^  11 1  ^,  'sons  who  have  broken  the  yoke  of  Heaven 
from  off  their  necks')  which  implies  a  different  vocalization  from  fH, 
b^li  +  'ol,  'without  yoke' — adopted  by  Jerome  in  the  present  passage, 
'filii  Belial  (id  est,  absque  jugo;' — the  explanations  in  debate  at  the 
present  day  are  two.  (i)  The  second  element  j'^fi^/  is  taken  as  a 
subs,  meaning  '  worth,'  which,  though  otherwise  unknown  in  Heb.  or 
any  other  Semitic  language,  is  assumed  from  the  existence  of  the 
verbal  form  in  the  Hiph'll  modification,  ho'll.,  with  the  meaning  *to 
be  profitable.'  .5V/jyiW  is  thus  supposed  to  mean  *  worthlessness^ ; 
and  this  is  the  generally  accepted  modern  explanation,  adopted  e.g. 
by  BDB.,  and  appearing  in  R.V.  marg.  (2)  The  explanation  of 
yaalz.%  an  apocopated  Imperfect  from >'«'<'//' (that  which)  comes  up' 
is  as  old  as  Kimchi,  who  supposes  that  'not  coming  up'  has  the 
sense  'not  prospering,'  i.e.  ''ne'er-do-zuelL'  So  Hupfeld  among 
moderns. 

The  objection  that  the  context  in  which  the  term  is  regularly  used 
requires  something  much  stronger  than  a  merely  negative  term,  e.g. 

*  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to  read  D'B'JN  for  ^K'JNj  as  in  ch.  20^* 
Deut.  isi-i,    1  Kgs.  21 10. 
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of  the  house,  the  old  man,  saying,  '  Bring  forth  the  man  who 
came  unto  thy  house,  that  we  may  know  him.'  23.  And  the 
man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto  them  and  said  unto 
them,  '  Nay,  my  brethren,  do  not  wickedly,  I  pray  you :  seeing 

malignity  or  da7igerous  wickedness  may  perhaps  be  met  by  the 
parallels  offered  by  other  languages  in  which  terms  originally  nega- 
tive have  come  to  assume  a  very  definite  positive  meaning — e.g. 
dae^fis,  German  '  Unheil,'  Old  Eng.  'naughty'  (cf  NHTK.  p.  245). 
A  real  objection  is,  however,  advanced  by  Cheyne  (cf.  EB.  525  f.,  and 
articles  in  ET.  there  cited)  when  he  points  out  that  neither  explanation 
suits  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  2  Sam.  22*'^=  Ps.  18  '*-^  (|^  ^■^)  which 
must  be  deemed  crucial  for  its  interpretation.     This  passage  runs — 

'  Billows  of  Death  encompassed  me  ; 
Torrents  of  B'-liyyaal  o'erwhelmed  me ; 
Toils  of  She'ol  surrounded  me  ; 
Snares  of  Death  *  confronted  me.* 

Here  B'liyyd'al  is  parallel  to  Death  and  She'ol,  and  Cheyne  with 
great  plausibility  suggests  that  it  denotes  the  Abyss  as  '  (the  place 
from  which)  one  comes  not  up ' ;  cf.  the  Bab.  i)idt  la  tdri  '  the  Land 
of  No-return,'  a  title  of  the  Underworld.  That  there  was,  in  Heb. 
thought,  a  definite  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the  Abyss  and 
abysmal  wickedness  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  term  haiuwd,  or 
more  frequently  the  intensive  plur.  hawivoth^  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  wicked  man's  'inward  part'  (Ps.  5',  1^'°),  or,  which 
he  plots  or  meditates  (Ps.  38 12,  f^  is,  52"^  ?§  *-9,  55  n,  f§  1-,  al). 
HaWiVd  corresponds  to  Ar.  hdwiya^  '  a  deep  pit,  hell,'  Syr.  hawtha, 
'gulf,  chasm'  (cf  BDB.  p.  217  b),  and  its  only  satisfactory  rendering 
as  used  in  the  cases  noted  is  Cheyne's  'engulfing  ruin'  (now  generally 
adopted).  On  this  analogy  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  b'liyyd'al, 
as  the  Abyss  from  which  there  is  no  ascent,  came  to  be  applied  to 
wickedness  of  an  appalling  and  catastrophic  character.  Lagarde  has 
acutely  pointed  out  {PropJietae  Chaldaice,  p.  xlvii)  that  in  Ps.  41  *  (?§^) 
the  derivation  of  b^liyyd'al,  as  understood  by  the  poet,  seems  to  be 
given.     If  we  vocalize  ^3"^  for  131    the  passage  runs — 

'A  plague  oi  b'liyyci  al  is  poured  out  upon  him  ; 

.  And  now  that  he  hath  lain  down  he  shall  arise  no  more.' 

Here  stichos  b  indicates  that  dcbher  b^liyyd'al  in  stichos  a  is  to  be 
understood  as  '  a  plague  of  not  rising  up '  {i.e.  '  from  which  one  does 
not  arise'),  or,  as  we  should  say,  'a  mortal  sickness.' 

*  The  repeated  TWD  is  suspicious.  Possibly  we  should  emend  niJDpS  '  deep 
darkness'  with  Cheyne,  Book  of  Psalms^,  ad  loc.,  who  rendered  the  four  terms 
'Deathland  .  .  .   Ruinland  .  .  .  She'ol  .  .   .  Gloomland.' 
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that  this  man  hath  come  into  my  house,  do  not  this  wanton- 
ness. 24.  Behold  my  daughter,  who  is  a  virgin,  and  his 
concubine,  let  me,  pray,  bring  them  out,  and  humble  ye  them, 
and  do  to  them  that  which  is  good  in  your  sight ;  but  to  this 
man  ye  shall  not  do  any  such  wantonness.'  25.  But  the  men 
would  not  hearken  to  him  :  so  the  man  laid  hold  on  his  con- 
cubine, and  brought  her  out  unto  them  outside ;  and  they  knew 
her,  and  abused  her  all  the  night  until  the  morning,  and  let  her 
go  when  the  dawn  arose.  26.  Then  came  the  woman  at  the 
approach  of  day,  and  fell  down  at  the  doorway  of  the  man's 
house  where  her  lord  was,  till  daylight.     27.  And  her  lord  arose 

In  2  Cor.  6'*  BeXtaX  or  BfXtdp  is  used,  as  often  in  Apocalyptic 
literature  (of.  references  in  EB.  525),  as  a  name  of  Satan. 

23.  luantonness.  Heb.  n'thdld.  The  term  denotes  the  action  of  a 
person  (called  ndbhaf)  who  is  morally  insensible  of  the  claims  of 
either  God  or  man.  In  the  present  passage  rfbhdld  is  used,  as  most 
often,  of  immorality  viewed  as  a  callous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other 
people.  Cf.  Driver's  notes  in  Parallel  Psalter,  Glossary,  p.  457  ; 
NHTS?  p.  200. 

A. v.,  R.V.,  in  rendering  ndbhdl  'fool,'  n'^bhdld  'foolishness,'  are 
not  only  inadequate  but  misleading.  Driver  renders  'senseless,' 
'senselessness' ;  but  an  objection  to  this  rendering  is  that  the  English 
terms  would  not  naturally  be  understood  (apart  from  explanation)  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  moral  and  religious  insensibility.  There 
seems  to  be  no  English  rendering  of  ndbhdl  which  suits  all  occur- 
rences. Perhaps  the  best  general  rendering  is  'impious,'  if  we  may 
use  this  adj.  to  denote  one  who  lacks  pietas  in  the  full  and  wide 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  Latin.  When,  however,  the 
term  ndbhdl  expressly  contemplates  a  man's  attitude  towards  his 
fellowmen,  the  rendering  'churl'  may  be  more  appropriate.  Cf. 
Abigail's  summary  of  the  character  of  her  husband  in  i  Sam.  25  *' — 
'  Churl  {Ndbhdl)  is  his  name,  and  churlishness  {n'bhdld)  is  with  him.' 
The  character  of  the  ftdbhdl  is  summarized  in  Isa.  32*^-  (AV.,  R.V. 
here  '  vile  person ' ;  n'^bhdld  v.^  '  villainy '). 

24.  Behold  my  daughter,  etc.  The  view  of  Ber.  that  this  verse  is  a 
later  interpolation  from  Gen.  19*  is  improbable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  narrative  is  closely  modelled  on  Gen.  19  2"-  in  the  first 
place  (cf.  p.  444).* 

*  The  abnormal  suffix- form  lilJ^Jp^Q  is  doubtless  an  error  for  IB'JP^Q ;  cf. 
i,i;.2.2S.27.29  (G-K.  §  girf).  For  the  masc.  plur.  suffixes  CniN  (twice),  Dni>,  we 
should  of  course  expect  the  fern.  ;  but  such  a  use  of  masc.  for  fem.  is  frequent  (cf. 
instances  collected  by  Konig,  Syntax,  §  14), 
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in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  went 
out  to  go  on  his  way,  and,  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine 
was  fallen  down  at  the  doorway  of  the  house,  with  her  hands  on 
the  threshold.  28.  And  he  said  unto  her,  '  Up,  and  let  us  be 
going ' ;  but  there  was  none  that  answered :  then  he  took  her 
up  upon  the  ass;  and  the  man  arose,  and  went  to  his  place. 
39.  And  he  entered  into  his  house,  and  took  his  knife,  and  laid 
hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided  her,  limb  by  limb,  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout  all  the  border  of  Israel. 
30.  []^And  he  commanded  the  men  that  he  sent,  saying,  'Thus 

28.  but  there  was  none  that  answered.     The  addition  of  ffi'^ss.  «„ 
r^v  vfKpd  adds  an  unnecessary  explanation,  and  is  clearly  a  gloss. 

30.  And  he  commanded. . .  and  speak.    Reading  "^^H  D^CJ^JNirnX  IVI 

»33  nif'y  DVDS'  ^!i.[}  i?^3  nn^nin  bii^b"!  K'-'N-^a^'  -"noN'ri  nb  nbN^  nW 
nan)  nvj?  rfi^y  ns^  -iio^'^  n-rrt  nvr\  ly  n^i'i^p  '^^i^].    This 

text  follows  ffi'^' "'',  which,  after  a  text  corresponding  to  ||J  in  z'."" ',  otters 
the  doublet  koI  fveTfiXaro  rols  dvbpdaiv  ois  i^anea-TetXev  Xe'ycov  TaSf 
ept'ire  npoi  navra  avbpa  IcrparjX  Et  yeyovtv  Kara  to  prjpa  tovto  ano  rrjS 
fjptpas  dva^dafois  vlcov  IcrparjX  (^  Alyvirrov  ecus  rrjs  fjpfpas  ravT-qs  ;  OiuBe 
hri  eavTOLS  ^ovXrjv  vepl  avTiis  koI  XakrjcraTe.  That  this  rendering  has  a 
genuine  Hebrew  text  behind  it  is  proved  by  the  mistranslation  npos 
navra  avhpa  laparjK,  which  clearly  represents  the  collective  expression 
^K-llj>"i  K'^K  fjai?  (cf.  ch.  20",  al.).  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Levite 
should  have  entrusted  his  envoys  with  a  verbal  message  ;  and  the 
exhortation  'Take  ye  counsel,'  etc.,  comes  more  naturally  from  him 
than  from  those  to  whom  the  messengers  are  sent.  In  f^  b'2  fTTll 
'y\  "IDK1  riNin  the  tenses  are  difficult,  and,  if  part  of  the  original 
narrative,  can  only  be  taken  as  frequentatives — '  And  it  kept  happen- 
ing that  everyone  that  saw  would  say,'  etc.  ;  but  such  a  use  of 
the  frequentative  is  hardly  natural.  Assuming  the  text  which  we 
adopt  to  represent  the  original,  the  corruption  in  ?tj  may  have  arisen 
as  follows.  The  words  'And  he  commanded  .  .  .  men  of  Israel' 
were  omitted  through  homoeoteleuton,  the  preceding  v.-^  ending  with 
'  Israel.'  The  speech  '  Hath  there  been,' etc.  being  thus  disconnected, 
and  the  spokesman  undefined,  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  insertion  of 'And  it  was  so,  that  everyone  that  saw  it  said,' 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  late  gloss  being  indicated  by  the  tenses 
"10X1  .  .  .  nTll,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  Perfects  with  weak  1, 

not  1  consecutive.  The  substitution  of  X?  for  H  interrogative  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  may  have  arisen  through  dittography  of  the 
final  f>  of  f>N"IB'\ 
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shall  ye  say  to  all  the  men  of  Israel^,  "  '"Hath"'  there  been  ""such 
a  deed  as  this""  since  the  day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came 
up  from  []  Egypt  unto  this  day  1  Take  ye  '^counseP  concerning 
it,  and  speak." ' 

20.  I.  ^  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel  ^were  called  to  arms'' 
R'"  and  the  congregation  was  assembled  X.  as  one  man,  R""  from 

Bu.,  Mo.  (SBOT.\  No.,  La.,  Kit.  B//.,  Cooke  prefer  to  construct 
a  text  from  ffi''  z/.""%  ffi*,  p?  t/.^"'',  |^  t/.^'^-'^  ;  i.e.  after  receiving  the 
Levite's  message,  the  spectators  respond  by  echoing  it  in  substance. 
Such  repetition  is,  however,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  almost 
intolerable  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  conflate  text.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  explain  the  omission  of  the  injunction  to  the  mes- 
sengers in  p?  through  homoeoteleuton  ('unto  this  day'  in  the  words  of 
the  messengers  and  in  the  response  of  the  spectators)  as  is  done  by 
Mo.  and  Cooke,  since  such  homoeoteleuton  would  naturally  result  in 
omission  of  the  response  of  the  spectators  and  not  vice  versd,  the 
scribe's  eye  passing  from  the  first  HTn  DVn  IV  to  the  second  and 
omitting  all  that  came  between.  How  could  it  pass  from  the  second 
to  the  first  and  omit  all  that  came  before  the  first  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  of  ffir'^  (i.e.  the  second  reading  which  we  take  to  be 
original)  might  have  omitted  |^  v.^^^  by  homoeoteleuton  ;  but  in  this 
case  we  should  expect  omission  also  of  ffi^,  p?  v.^^'^'  which,  as  forming 
part   of  the    Levite's   message,    must   ex   hypothesi   have    preceded 

take  ye  counsel.,  etc.  The  expression  nvy  ■ID^B',  '  Apply  (///.  set) 
counsel,'  does  not  occur  elsewhere  :  cf.,  however,  ch.  20  ^"^  D3?  -nn 
D$n  "ISTI  nvy,  'Give  here  your  advice  and  counsel,'  with  the  same 
Ethic  Dative  D3P  (it  is  possible  that  we  should  read  13T1  for  -11311 
as  in  20"'').  |l?  -nail  -ivy  n\^y  D3^"-10''1^,  'set  [your  mind]  upon  it, 
take  counsel,  and  speak,'  implies  an  ellipse  of  D33?  after  -IDib,  as  in 
Isa.  4i-».  Houb.,  Stu.,  etc.,  read  DS?!?  for  D3^.  The  verb  py  'take 
counsel'  (for  the  normal  j^y) occurs  once  again  in  Isa.  8'". 

20.   I.  were  called  to  arms.     Reading  •1py-':f''1  with  Bu.  in  place  of 

1^  -INVl  'came  out,'  etc.,  to  batde  (Mo.).    The  emended  verb  is  more 

natural  in  connexion  with  the  words  following  'unto  Yahweh  at  Mis- 
pah.'  The  same  emendation  is  probably  to  be  made  in  the  parallel 
passage  i  Sam.  1 1  ^  on  the  authority  of  C5  :  cf.  NHTS?  ad  loc. 

the  congregation.     Cf.  p.  446. 
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Dan  even  to  Be'er-sheba',  and  the  land  of  Gile'ad,  ^  unto 
Yahweh  at  Mispah.  2.  R*"  And  the  chiefs  of  all  the  people, 
-<(out  of>  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  took  their  stand  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God,  even  four  hundred  thousand 
footmen  that  drew  sword.  3.  ^  And  the  children  of  Benjamin 
heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  gone  up  to  Mispah. 
R""  And  the  children  of  Israel  said,  '  Tell  how  this  wickedness 
was  brought  to  pass.'  4.  And  the  Levite,  the  husband  of  the 
murdered  woman,  answered  and  said,  '  To  Gibe' ah  which  be- 
longeth  to  Benjamin  I  came,  even  I  and  my  concubine,  to 
spend  the  night.  5.  And  the  citizens  of  Gibe  ah  rose  up  against 
me,  and  surrounded  the  house  against  me  by  night ;  me  they 
thought  to  have  slain,  and  my  concubine  they  humbled  so  that 

from  Dan,  etc.  So  (defining  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
the  land  of  Israel)  1  Sam.  3^0,  2  Sam.  3 1°,  17",  24 ^i^,  i  Kgs.  4^5 
(?^  5  *)-t     With  inverted  order,  i  Chr.  21^2  Chr.  30  ^f 

the  land  of  Gile'ad.  Gile'ad  is  used  here  in  its  widest  sense  of  all 
the  Israelite  territory  east  of  Jordan.     Cf.  note  on  ch.  10  ^^. 

unto  Yahweh.  According  to  this  narrative,  Mispah  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  the  site  of  an  important  sanctuary.  Cf.  the  remarks 
on  pp.  447,  453. 

Mispah.  The  accepted  site  is  the  modern  Neby  Samwil  on  a  lofty 
eminence  (2935  feet)  five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  appropriately 
named  'place  of  outlook'  (cf.  note  on  the  eastern  Mispah,  ch.  10^^)  as 
commanding  the  country  round  for  a  great  distance.  Neby  Samwil 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Hirbet  Ras  et- 
Tawil,  and  a  little  north  of  due  west  of  Tell  el-Ful  (cf.  note  on 
Gibe' ah,  ch.  19  >^).     Cf.  Map,  p.  465. 

2.  the  chiefs.  Heb.  pinnoth  (i  Sam.  14^®,  Isa.  19'^,  Zech.  10*)  is 
explained  as  a  figurative  usage  of  the  word  meaning  'corner'  {i.e. 
'  comer-stone ')  of  a  building.  Cf  the  usage  of  the  Ar.  rukn  '  comer- 
stone,'  and  then  'noble.' 

out  of  all  the  tribes.,  etc.     Reading  '•t32l^"?30  with  Gra.,  in  place 

of  11?  ^tDSK^'^S  '  (even)  all  the  tribes,'  which,  as  it  stands,  is  awkwardly 
explicative  of  cyn  'the  people.'  ffi^,  U  render  '■and  all  the  tribes.' 
The  D  which  we  insert  may  easily  have  fallen  out  through  haplo- 
graphy  after  Cyn. 
four  hundred  thousand  footmen.  On  the  huge  numbers,  cf  pp.  446. 
}>je  they  thought  to  have  slain.  On  this  statement  as  compared 
with  19 ''^bj  cf.  p.  454. 

5.  they  humbled,  ffi'" ,  IL,  S>^  add  jcat  iviirai^av  avrfi,  i.e.  na'-lf'WnM 
as  in  ch.  19^^ 
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she  died.  6.  Then  I  took  hold  of  my  concubine,  and  divided 
her,  and  sent  her  throughout  all  the  country  of  the  inheritance 
of  Israel,  because  they  had  committed  lewdness  and  wantonness 
in  Israel.  7.  Here  ye  all  are,  ye  children  of  Israel ;  give  here 
your  advice  and  counsel.'  8.  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one 
man,  saying,  '  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  to  his  home,  neither  will 
we  any  of  us  turn  unto  his  house :  9.  but  now  this  is  the  thing 
which  we  will  do  to  Gibe'ah  ;  <^we  will  go  up>  against  it  by  lot, 
10.  and  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  of  ten 
thousand,  to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they  may  do  []  to 
Gibe''^ah^  of  Benjamin  according  to   all  the   wantonness  that 

6.  lewdness.  Heb.  zitnmd,  as  applied  to  sins  of  unchastity,  is 
characteristic  of  H — Lev.  18'",  19  ^'*,  20 1**"*,  and  of  Ezek.  where  it  is 
used  metaphorically  of  idolatry  under  the  figure  of  whoredom  and 
adultery— Ezek.  16 27*3.58^  22  9,  23  2i-27.29.35 44.48 6i«.49^  24";  so  also  in 
Jer.  1327.  Elsewhere  of  adultery.  Job  31".  Scholars  who  hold 
that  vv.'^^'^  belong  to  the  oldest  narrative  are  forced  by  these 
facts  to  suppose  that  zimvia  is  a  later  insertion,  the  original  nar- 
rative running  simply  'because  they  had  committed  wantonness  in 
Israel.' 

8.  to  his  hotne.  Lit.  '  to  his  tent.'  On  the  usage  of  the  phrase,  cf.  ch. 
19^  note.    Perhaps  we  ought  here  to  read  the  plur.  vfri'S^    as  is  usual, 

T   T       ;   J 

rather  than  the  sing,  iijiisf'. 

9.  we  will  go  up,  etc.   Inserting  n^yj  with  ffir  dva^rja-ofifda  eV  air^v 

(V  xX^pcp.    So  Ros.,  Stu.,  Mo.,  etc.     This  verb  may  easily  have  fallen 

out  before  Hvy.     %  reads  simply  'against  it  by  lot,'  which  clearly 

cannot  be  original.    ^  NmV3  TOV  ^JOnj  '  we  will  apportion  ourselves 

against  it  by  lot,'  &^  |^  OljJli.  ]SDfJ  'we  will  cast  lots  against 

it,'  represent  different  attempts  to  fill  the  lacuna.     Bu.'s  ^I'lj  n^^BS 

is  less  probable  than  the  emendations  adopted.  The  reference  of  the 
casting  of  lots  appear  to  be  to  v.^^,  where  Judah  is  selected  to  begin 
the  attack,  a  statement  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  448),  seems  to 
stand  out  of  relation  to  the  main  narrative  in  which  all  the  tribes  take 
part  simultaneously  in  the  battle. 

10.  that  they  tnay  do  to  Gibe'ah,  etc.      Omitting   DNn!?    which  is 

intruded  in  |^  between  nityyf'  and  V^h.  R.V.  renders  ?§,  'that  they 
may  do,  when  they  come  to  Gibe'ah  of  Benjamin,  according  to  all 
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Tthey^  have  done  in  Israel.'  11.  J  Then  all  the  men  of  Israel 
were  gathered  together  against  the  city  as  one  man,  in  con- 
federacy. 12.  R''  And  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through  all 
the  tribe"^^  of  Benjamin,  saying,  '  What  is  this  wickedness  that  is 
brought  to  pass  among  you  ?  Now  therefore  deliver  up  the 
men,  the  sons  of  Belial,  that  are  in  Gibe'ah,  that  we  may  put 
them  to  death,  and  extirpate  ^the^  wickedness  from  Israel.'  But 
<(the  children  of}  Benjamin  were  not  willing  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel.     14.  ^  And  the 

etc' ;  but,  apart  from  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  position  of 

DKH?,  the  use  of  the  prep.  7  in  a  temporal  sense  (in  place  of  3  or  3) 

is  unparalleled.     DN13?  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  ny33?  which  has 

come  in  from  the  margin,  where  it  was  noted  as  a  correction  of  V^iP. 

ffi'^,  reading  D'^a^'p  for  DNnf'    and  placing  it  before  nitJ'J??,  renders 

rolj  fla-rropfvo^fvois  eTrireXeVat  Trj  Va^aa,  kt\.  This  yields  a  tolerable 
sense  ;  but  may  be  suspected  of  being  a  correction  of  the  text  of 
(E'",  S*",  where  we  have  the  order  of  )tl — eVtreXeVat  vols  elanopfvo- 
fievois  ra/3aa,  ktX. 

io  Gibe  ah.  Reading  nynj!?  in  place  of  J§  ynj^  which  is  an 
obvious  error  :  cf.  note  on  ch.  ig*^. 

they  have  done.  Reading  plur.  -itJ^y  with  ffi^,  3i\  S*",  in  place  of 
|§  sing.  masc.  n^'V.  Had  the  city  been  individualized,  we  should 
have  expected  the  fem.  sing.:  cf.  G-K.  §  122-^. 

12.  tnbe  of  Benjamin.  Reading  "dyi^  with  the  Versions  for  plur. 
^DStJ'  of  1^,  which  probably  arose  through  unintentional  imitation  of 
i'Niii'*  '•tpitJ'  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  The  same  error  is  found 
in  I  Sam.  9  2'.  The  Jewish  commentators  explain  the  plur.  by  the 
assumption  that  'tribes'  is  here  equivalent  to  'clans'    (n'lriBl^'p), 

Kimchi  referring  to  the  term  Benjaminite  clans  enumerated  in 
Gen.  46  ^^  ;  but  such  a  usage  is  very  improbable. 

sons  of  Belial.     Cf.  K)"^"^  note. 

the  wickedness.  The  Def.  Art.  is  necessary  before  7\Vr\.  Its 
omission  in  ?ij  is  due  to  erroneous  division  of  the  words — ny")  mySJI 
for  T\]r\T^  "1^331 — or  to  huplography. 

the  children  of  Bctijamin.  So  K're,  many  MSS.  of  ?i?,  ffi,  .»'',  E. 
Kt.  '  Benjamin  '  simply. 
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children  of  Benjamin  were  gathered  together  out  of  the  cities 
unto  Gibe'ah,  to  go  out  to  battle  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
15.  R""  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  mustered  in  that  day 
from  the  cities  twenty  and  ^five^  thousand  men  that  drew  sword, 
not  including  the  inhabitants  of  Gibe'ah,  []  even  seven  hundred 

14.  out  of  the  cities,  ffi,  S""  presuppose  DIT'iyo  'out  of  their 
cities.' 

1 5.  twenty  and  five  thousand.  So  ffi'^%  ,S^  IB,  in  place  of  |l?, 
'twenty  and  six  thousand.'  The  correction  is  necessary  in  view  of 
the  statement  that  after  25, 100 had  fallen  {v.^^)  the  survivors  numbered 
600  (t^.'"').  The  narrator  is  very  precise  in  the  matter  of  numbers, 
and  we  are  hardly  justified  in  following  Kimchi,  who  suggests  that 
the  1000  who  are  unaccounted  for  in  comparison  of  the  26,700  of  |§ 
with  the  numbers  given  in  vv.'^''-^'  combined  may  have  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  the  first  two  days.  According  to  the  parallel  account  (J) 
18,000  Benjaminites  fell  in  battle  (z'.'*^),  and  the  redactor  is  content 
(t/z/. ■'■''•)  to  raise  this  number  to  a  round  total  of  25,000,  ignoring  the 
odd  ICO. 

15b.  16.  7iot  including.,  etc.  The  text  adopted  follows  !F,  'praeter 
habitatores  Gabaa,  qui  septingenti  erant  viri  fortissimi,  ita  sinistra  ut 
dextra  proeliantes,  etc'     This  differs  from  1^  in  omitting  ITpDnn  in 

z/.i^^  and  ^1^3  sj'-'N  niND  vac'  nm  Dyn  ^SD  in  t/.i6^  So  (5,  S^ 
except  that  in  t/.'^'^  they  retain  "iTpSnn,  which  they  treat  as  a  relative 
sentence  (fflr"  ot  enfo-Kenrja-av,  ffi'^''  ovtoi  eTrecrKeTTr](Tav,  S)^  Q-j-ISdZJj), 
a  course  which  is  followed  by  A.V.,  R.V.  ;  but  illegitimately,  since 
such  a  rendering  demands  the  insertion  of  "it^'x   before  the  verb, 

or   (as    Bu.    suggests),    of    rifsn.      As   "^   stands,    the    meaning    ot 

npDnn  nyajn  ''nt:'"'0  127  can  only  be  'not  including  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibe'ah  were  they  (the  Benjaminites)  numbered.'  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  inclusion  of  HpEnn  in  the  text  destroys  the  balanced 
contrast  between  the  openings  of  vv.^^-",  .  .  .  ]^12)'^22  ^22  npQn^l 
npann  biir^^y  t^'''N'l,  lit.  'and  were  numbered  the  children  of 
Benjamin  .  .  .  and  the  men  of  Israel  were  numbered' — a  variation 
of  order  which  is  very  idiomatic  in  Heb.  (called  by  Driver,  Tenses, 
§  i6o,  Ods.,  'the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  fj.ev  ...  ^e  of  the  Greeks'). 
As  for  v.^^\  omitted  by  Y,  (5,  &^ — it  is  true  that  such  omission 
might  be  due  to  homoeoteleuton  p"in2  t^^X) ;  yet  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  both  the  inhabitants  of  Gibe'ah  and 
the  left-handed  warriors  should  have  been  described  originally  by 
identically  the  same  phrase,  '  700  chosen  men.'  An  alternative 
emendation  of  the  text,  favoured  by  some  scholars,  is  to  end  v.^^ 
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chosen  men  16.  []  that  were  left-handed  :  all  of  these  were  used 
to  sling  a  stone  at  a  hair  and  not  let  it  miss.  17.  And  the  men 
of  Israel  were  mustered,  not  including  Benjamin,  four  hundred 
thousand  men  that  drew  sword ;  all  of  these  were  men  of  war. 
18.  And  they  arose,  and  went  up  to  Bethel,  and  enquired  of 
God,  and  the  children  of  Israel  said,  '  Who  shall  go  up  for  us 
first  to  battle  with  the  children  of  Benjamin?'  and  Yahweh 
said,  '  Judah  first.'  19.  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  arose  in 
the  morning,  and  encamped  against  Gibe'ah.  20.  J  And  the 
men  of  Israel  went  out  to  battle  with  Benjamin ;  and  the  men 
of  Israel  set  the  battle  in  array  against  them  at  Gibe'ah. 
21.  X  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  came  out  from  Gibe'ah, 
and   felled   of    Israel    to    the   ground   in    that   day    two    and 

with  npsnn,  making  its  subj.  to  be  the  children  of  Benjamin,  and 
to  retain  •z/.'^  as  it  stands  in  |t],  thus  taking  the  genuine  mention  of 
the  700  chosen  men  to  be  to  the  experts  with  the  sling.  The 
objection  to  such  a  text  (which  has  no  support  from  the  Versions) 
is  that  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  number  of  the  Gibe'athites — 
an  omission  which,  in  a  tale  which  is  so  exact  in  its  numbers,  is  very 
unlikely. 

Adopting  our  text,  it  is  the  Gibe'athites  who  form  the  corps  of 
left-handed  slingers  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  warriors 
who,  according  to  i  Chr.  12^"-,  joined  David  at  Siklag,  and  who 
'were  armed  with  bows,  and  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left*  in  slinging  stones  and  in  shooting  arrows  from  the  bow,'  were 
'of  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin,'  and  their  leaders  are  stated  to  have 
been  Gibe'athites. 

15.  chosen  men.  Heb.  '//  bdhur,  i.e.  young  warriors  in  the  prime 
of  manhood. 

18.  went  up  to  Bethel.  On  the  site  of  Bethel,  cf.  ch.  i  ^^  note.  It 
lies  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mispah  (Neby  Samwil).  On  the 
introduction  of  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  here  and  in  t/.-'',  21 2,  as  alien 
to  the  conception  of  the  narrative  which  pictures  the  tribes  as  assem- 
bling '  unto  Yahweh'  at  Mispah^  cf.  pp.  447,  453  F  takes  Bethel  to 
refer  to  'the  house  of  God'  at  Shiioh,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Ark 
was  at  Shiloh  from  the  days  of  Joshua'  (Josh.  i8'")  to  those  of  'Eli 

(cf.   Mo.  on  7/7a2'-2'*). 

enquired  of  God.  Cf.  note  on  ch.  i  '.  On  the  incident  recorded  in 
this  verse  as  modelled  directly  upon  ch.  i  *-^,  cf.  pp.  448,  454. 

21.  felled  .  .  .  to  the  iiround.  Heb.  n^*nx  .  .  .  -in^nc'*].  The 
rendering  of  A.V.,   R.V.,  'destroyed  down  to  the  ground,' accords 

*  Cf.  the  explanntion  of  the  phrase  IVD*  T*  "lOX  given  by  (E,  Y — not  simply 
'left-handed,'  but  'ambidextrous.' 
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twenty  thousand  men,  22.  J  And  R""  the  people,  J  the  men  of 
Israel,  took  courage,  and  again  set  the  battle  in  array  in  the 
place  where  they  had  set  it  in  array  on  the  first  day.  23.  ^  And 
the  children  of  Israel  went  up,  and  wept  before  Yahweh  until 
the  evening ;  and  they  enquired  of  Yahweh,  saying,  '  Shall  I 
again  approach  to  battle  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  my 
brother?'  And  Yahweh  said,  'Go  up  against  him.'  24.  So 
the  children  of  Israel  drew  near  against  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin on  the  second  day,  25.  J  And  Benjamin  went  out  to 
meet  them  from  Gibe  ah  on  the  second  day,  ^  and  again  felled 
to  the  ground  of  the  children  of  Israel  eighteen  thousand 
men:  R'' all  these  drew  sword.  26.  ^  Then  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  R*"  and  all  the  people,  ^  went  up,  R*"  and  came  to 
Bethel  ^  and  wept,  and  sat  down  there  before  Yahweh,  R*"  and 
fasted  that  day  x  until  the  evening,  R""  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace-offerings  before  Yahweh.  27.  ^  And  the  children  of 
Israel  enquired  of  Yahweh,  R''(for  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  of 

with  the  conventional  rendering  of  hishith,  but  offers  an  unnatural 
expression  in  English.  Ball  points  out  (verbally)  that  in  the  present 
use  of  hishith  we  have  a  preservation  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
verb  as  seen  in  the  Bab.  sahatu  of  the  T.A.  Letters,  which  means  'to 
fall,'  and  would  therefore  in  the  causative  stem  (Hiph'll)  naturally 
signify  'to  fell.'  So  vv.  '^^■'^  (in  the  last  case  with  om.  of  nXIN,  'to  the 
ground').     Cf.  for  the  sense  'cause  to  fall'  in  Pi' el,  Gen.  38^- 

23.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up.  We  expect  the  place  to 
which  they  went  up  to  be  mentioned.  Probably  this  was  originally 
specified  as  Mispah  by  the  X  narrator,  and  this  name  was  cut  out  by 
R''  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  his  own  conception  of  Bethel  as  the 
central  sanctuary.  Cf.  v}^^  where  the  words  'and  came  to  Bethel' 
have  been  inserted  by  R"". 

26.  burnt  offerings  and  peace-offerings.  The  burnt  offering  (wholly 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  altar)  is  here  a  piaculum.,  and  is  followed  by 
the  peace-offering  as  a  communion-feast  shared  by  Yahweh  and  His 
worshippers  with  the  purpose  of  ratifying  and  strengthening  the 
covenant-bond.  On  the  origin  and  conception  of  these  two  forms  of 
sacrifice,  cf.  the  present  writer's  Outlines  of  O.T.  Theology.,  pp.  55  ff- 
The  precise  meaning  of  se'lem.,  conventionally  rendered  'peace- 
offering,'  is  somewhat  obscure.    For  different  views,  cf.  BDB.  p.  1023. 

27.  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  God.  This  form  of  allusion  to  the 
Ark  ('of  the  covenant,  etc.')  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  Deuteronomic 
influence.  In  ancient  narratives  it  is  called  'the  Ark'  simply,  or 
'the  Ark  of  Yahweh'  (<7r  'of  God').  Cf.  the  conspectus  of  allusions 
in  NHTK.  pp.  31  f. 
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God  was  there  in  those  days,  28.  and  Phmehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in  those  days,) 
X  saying,  '  Shall  I  again  go  out  to  battle  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  my  brother,  or  shall  I  forbear?'  And  Yahweh  said, 
'Go   up;    for  to-morrow   I  will   deliver   him   into  thine  hand.' 

29.  J  And  Israel  set  an  ambuscade  against  Gibe'ah  round  about. 

30.  X  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and  set  themselves  in  array  against 
Gibe'ah,  as  aforetime.     31.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  went 

28.  Phinehas.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  the 
Eg.  Pe-nkesty  'the  negro,'  i.e.  'child  of  dark  complexion'  ;  cf.  Lauth, 
ZDMG.  XXV.  (1871),  p.  139  ;  W.  M.  Miiller  in  EB.  3728,  and,  for  the 
general  usage  of  the  term  nhesi.^  AE.  p.  112.  The  Eg.  origin  of  the 
name  is  an  important  point  in  favour  of  the  historical  existence  of 
its  bearer* ;  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  name 
reappears  as  the  name  of  a  descendant  J — the  second  son  of  'Eli 
(l  Sam.  i^  al.'). 

stood  before  it.  The  phrase,  which  is  here  employed  of  the  service 
of  the  Ark  as  the  typical  embodiment  of  Yahweh's  manifestation,  is 
used  elsewhere  of  the  Levites'  ministrations  'before  Yahweh'  (Deut. 
10**,  18  S  Ezek.  44*°),  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  to  illustrate 
their  conception  of  their  relation  to  Yahweh  (i  Kgs.  17  \  18'^,  2  Kgs. 
3'^,  5  '^).  Standing  in  t/ie  prese?tce  of  a  master  is  the  natural  attitude 
of  a  servant  who  is  ready  to  execute  his  behests  (cf.  i  Kgs.  i  ^,  12^, 
Jer.  52 12,  a/.). 

31.  to  meet  tkeni.  Reading  DflNlp?  conjecturally  in  place  of  J§ 
oyn  nx^p?  'to  meet  the  people,'  on  the  ground  (argued  above,  pp. 
449,  453)  that  the  use  of  oyn  is  elsewhere  in  the  narrative  character- 
istic of  the  redactor  R'',  and  that  the  change  which  we  here  pre- 
suppose is  a  very  easy  one. 

*  In  the  same  way,  the  identity  (generally  accepted)  of  the  name  Moses  (Heb. 
MSsd)  with  the  Egyptian  Mosi,  which  appears  as  an  element  in  theophorous 
proper  names,  e.g.  Ahmosi,  Thutmosi,  and  also  as  a  name  by  itself,  is  historically 
important.  Had  Moses  been  merely  a  legendary  national  hero,  Israelite  his- 
torians would  hardly  have  invested  him  with  an  Egyptian  name. 

J  That  the  family  of 'Eli  represented  the  ancient  legitimate  priestly  line — there- 
fore the  line  of  descent  from  Ele'azar — seems  to  follow  from  i  Sam.  22^".  The 
theory  of  the  Chronicler  (i  Chr.  24  3)  that  .Sadok  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron's 
firstborn  son  Ele'azar,  and  Abiathar  ('Eli's  great-great-grandson)  a  descendant  of 
his  youngest  (fourth)  son  Ithaniar,  is  clearly  a  device  intended  to  Icgitimitize  the 
claim  of  Sadok's  family  to  the  highpriesthood.  'W^e  note,  however,  that,  according 
to  the  earlier  theory  of  i  Sam.  2  ^6,  Sadok  (who  is  clearly  hinted  at :  cf  i  Kgs.  2*") 
is  to  be  raised  up  on  account  of  his  superior  moral  claims  as  representing  the 
mind  of  Yahweh,  and  nothing  is  said  about  his  prior  claim  by  birth,  the  contrary 
being  in  fact  implied  by  vv.^-^^.  Of  Sadok's  antecedents  prior  to  his  appointiiiciii 
by  David  we  really  know  nothing.     Cf.  Wellh. ,  Prolegomena,  pp.  126,  138  f. 
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out  to  meet  ''them^,  ^^and^  were  drawn  away  from  the  city ;  and 
they  began  to  smite  and  kill  R""  of  the  people,  ^  as  aforetime, 
R""  in  the  highways,  of  which  the  one  goeth  up  to  Bethel  and  the 
other  to  Gibe''^on^,  ^  in  the  field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel. 
32.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  said,  'They  are  smitten 
down  before  us,  as  at  the  first ' :  but  the  children  of  Israel  said, 
'  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them  away  from  the  city  into  the  high- 
ways.'    33.  J  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up"^^  from  their 

and  were  drawn  away.  Reading  •1pri3*1  with  Ehr.  in  place  of  ^ 
•Iprijn    which  is  anomalous  in  form  (we  should  expect  -Ipnn)  and  also 

awkward  as  an  asyndeton.  As  Ehr.  remarks,  the  H  may  easily  have 
arisen  through  a  misreading  of  ^1. 

in  the  highways  .  .  .  Gibe'on.  Reading  T\Vi'y\  in  place  of  '% 
nnyajl  'to  Gibe  ah,'  with  Bu.,  No.,  La.,  Kit,  Cooke. 

Heb.  m^silld  denotes,  not  a  mere  beaten  track,  but  a  properly  'made' 
highroad.  Whatever  view  be  taken  as  to  the  precise  site  of  Gibe'ah 
(cf  19 1^  note\  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  on  {i.e.  just  off)  the  main 
northern  road  which  led  to  Bethel :  therefore,  on  the  reading  of  |^, 
the  distinction  here  so  clearly  drawn  between  the  two  highroads  is 
hardly  explicable.  Half  a  mile  north-west  of  Tell  el-Ful  and  nearly 
due  west  of  Hirbet  Ras  et-Tawil  the  northern  road  forks,  one  branch 
running  north-west,  and  reaching  Gibe'on  (el-Gib)  after  three  miles. 
Both  roads  '  go  up '  on  the  whole.  The  elevation  at  the  fork  is  2462 
feet.  The  Bethel-road  reaches  Bireh  (2824  feet)  in  some  five  miles, 
and  then  makes  a  further  continuous  rise  to  Bethel  (2890  feet),  which 
it  reaches  two  miles  further  on.  The  Gibe'on-road  falls  at  first  in 
crossing  the  wady  ed-Dumm  (2298  feet)  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  then  makes  a  steady  rise  to  Gibe'on  (2535  feet)  some  two  miles 
further.  A  line  drawn  from  Mispah  (Neby  Samwil)  to  Hirbet  Ras 
et-Tawil  actually  crosses  the  fork  of  the  road  :  consequently  a  hostile 
army  approaching  Gibe'ah  (assumed  to  have  been  at  the  latter  site\ 
and  feigning  a  disordered  retreat  in  order  to  draw  the  Gibe'athites 
away  from  their  city,  would  naturally  be  spread  out  over  the  two 
roads.    Cf.  Map,  p.  465. 

in  the  field.  According  to  our  analysis  of  the  sources,  this  is  not  a 
description  of  the  site  of  Gibe'on  or  Gibe'ah,  but  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  'began  to  smite  and  kill  as  aforetime.'  in  the  narrative  of  X. 
The  object  of  the  Israefites'  feint  of  retreat  was  to  draw  the  Ben- 
jaminites  away  from  the  city-precincts  into  the  open  country  (cf  Josh. 
8  2^*),  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  ambush. 

33.  Ajtdall  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up.,  etc.  Here  we  have  in  J  the 
direct  continuation  of  v."^^.  Having  laid  the  ambush,  the  main  army 
makes  a  move  to  begin  the  attack.      The  order   of  the  sentence, 
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place,  and  set  themselves  in  array  at  Ba'al-tamar ;  x  and  the 
ambuscade  of  Israel  burst  forth  from  its  place  '^on  the  west  of^ 

^J^p  bxiti^''  ^y^a  t'JI,  with  the  subj.  brought  into  prominence  by  being 
placed  first,  offers  an  intentional  antithesis  to  z/.^"  (the  ambush  was 
laid  thus,  />ui  the  main  army,  etc.).* 

The  construction  of  ?^,  iopiSD  -IDp    is  hardly  tolerable.     We  must 

read  sing.  Dp  in  agreement  with  the  collective  PKIEJ'^  tJ'^X,  the  narra- 
tive then  continuing  with  the  plur.  verb  ID^yi  as  in  vv.^'^-^^ ;  or, 
accepting  the  plur.  verb  with  the  collective  sing,  subj.,  as  in  z/2/.36b.s7.48^ 
adopt  the  plur.  suffix  QDipDO. 

Ba'a/-/a;nar.  Unidentified.  Eusebius  (OS.  238^*)  states  that  in 
his  day  there  still  existed  a  Beth-tamar  near  Gibe'ah. 

burst  forth.     Heb.  IT'JO.     The  verb  ^^<a;^  is  only  used  elsewhere  in 

the  O.T.  of  water  bursting  forth,  Job.  38*,  40-^,  Ezek.  32  ^  (doubtful) 
— cf.  Gihon,  '  the  Gusher,'  the  name  of  the  spring  outside  Jerusalem  ; 
or,  of  a  child  bursting  forth  from  the  womb,  Mic.  4  '",  Ps.  22 '"  (doubt- 
ful), cf.  Job.  38  ^  already  cited.  The  verb  is  frequent  in  Aram,  in  the 
Aph'el,  followed  by  the  accus.  3ip  'battle,'  in  the  sense  'movere 
bellum.'  The  emendation  rT'iltJ^^  'looked  forth'  (cf.  S'"  |001  «0_i  ,1d), 
proposed  by  Grii.,  is  much  inferior  to  |§. 

on  the  west  of  Gebd.  Reading  i>  3'ny^p  with  ffi^^,  S*",  F,  and 
most  moderns,  in  place  of  ?^  n"ii;)|iO.     Md'^r^  (treated  by  R.V.  text 

as  a  proper  name  :  cf.  ffi"  arro  Mapaaya^t)  is  rendered  'meadow'  by 
R.V.  marg.  (A.V.  'meadows'),  on  the  assumption  that  it  means  a 
bare.,  naked  place  \  {i.e.  devoid  of  trees  ?)  :  cf.  the  rendering  of  ST 
"iSi'^D  '  plain.'  §  Such  a  bare  open  space  would  obviously  be  the 
last  place  which  an  ambush   would   choose  for   concealment.     S*" 

^irii-yj-^J  "IZ^iiD  ,Jl3  'from  the  cave  (myoo)  which  is  in  Geba'), 

*  The  hopeless  difficulty  in  which  this  half-verse  has  involved  commentators, 
upon  the  ordinary  assumption  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  immedi- 
ately preceding,  is  well  set  forth  by  Mo.  Mo  himself  hesitates  upon  the  verge 
of  the  conclusion  which  we  have  adopted  :— '  It  might  be  suspected  that  the  half- 
verse  came  from  the  older  narrative,  in  which  it  would  have  a  passable  sense  and 
connexion  after  v.-'^,  but  the  construction  is  so  negligent,  not  to  say  ungram- 
matical,  that  the  conjecture  is  hardly  to  be  entertained.'  Cf.,  however,  the 
remarks  on  the  construction  made  above.  With  the  slight  emendation  there 
advocated  it  is  perfectly  idiomatic. 

X  nny  'bare  places'  (?)  in  Isa.  19'^,  rendered  by  R.V.  'the  meadows  hy  \hK 
Nile,'  is  itself  too  dubious  to  be  quoted  in  support. 

§  According  to  SVVP.  Great  Map,  xvii.,  there  actually  exists  a  Sahel  Geba', 
i.e.  'plain  of  Geba','  south-east  of  the  village  of  Geba',  but  this  appears  too 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action.     Cf.  Map,  p.  465, 
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Geba',  34.  and  they  came  in  front  of  Gibe'ah,  even  ten  thousand 

and  this  is  improved  upon  by  An,  the  half- verse  being  rendered, 
'  and  the  ambuscades  were  in  the  caves  of  Geba',  looking  forth 
(^^it^'D)  from  their  positions,'  the  plur.  'caves'  being  substituted  for 
the  sing,  probably  on  the  ground  that  077e  cave  would  not  suffice  for 
such  a  force  (Ros.)-  * 

Geba'  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  north-north-east  of  Hirbet  Ras 
et-Tawil,  and  three  miles  from  Tell  el-Ful ;  so  that,  if  'to  the  west  of 
Geba' '  is  literally  interpreted,  the  ambuscade  must  have  been  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city.  Not  improbably,  however, 
we  may  think  of  it  as  concealed  in  the  valley  which  runs  from  the 
western  side  of  Geba'  down  to  Hizmeh  (so  La.),  from  which  it  could 
rapidly  proceed  up  the  wady  el-Hafy  to  Ras  et-Tawil.  Cf.  Map, 
p.  465. 

Mo.  effects  a  complete  agreement  with  the  Versions  upon  which  we 
base  our  emendation  by  reading  '  west  of  Gibe'ah '  (ffir^''  atzh  ^va-fiwv 
Trjs  Ta^aa,  Trf  'ab  occidentali  urbis  parte') ;  but  this  surely  cannot  be 
correct,  since  west  of  Gibe'ah  was  the  very  direction  in  which  the 
Benjaminites  were  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  Israelite  host. 
The  whole  account  of  the  stratagem  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
ambush  attacked  Gibe'ah  from  the  east  or  north-east,  while  the 
Benjaminites  were  bemg  drawn  off  to  the  west. 

34.  in  front  of  Gibe' ah.     Heb.  nyi5^  1^30.     The  sense  of  1330  is 

somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  denotes  something 
more  definite  than  'in  view  of,'  and  is  intended  to  describe  the  quarter 
from  which  the  city  was  approached  ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  it  has  the  sense  often  possessed  by  the  analogous  expres- 
sion tjQ^  '  before,' viz.  '■  eastward  of  :  cf  BDB.  s.v.  D''3Q,  7a  (d).  This 
is  the  quarter  from  which  the  city  could  be  approached  unobserved, 
and  from  which  it  would  naturally  be  approached  from  the  south- 
west of  Geba'.  Such  a  meaning  suits  the  use  of  133  in  the  similar 
description  of  the  caprture  of  'Ai  in  Josh.  8.  Here  the  ambuscade  is 
west  of  'Ai  (v/-'),  and  the  main  army  of  Israel,  advancing  from  the 
Jordan  valley,  would  naturally  come  'in  front  of  the  city'  (i.e.  east- 
ward of  it)  before  encamping  on  the  north  of  it  (v.  ^').  La.  takes  a 
different  view,  holding  that  '  in  front  of  means  that  the  ambuscade 
placed  itself  between  the  Benjaminites  and  Gibe'ah  so  as  to  cut  off 
retreat — therefore,  to  the  west  of  it.  A  different  reading  offered  by 
twenty-seven  MSS.  of  p?  and  presupposed  by  ST  (D1"1"I0)  is  3330  'to 

the  south  of.'  This  might  describe  the  position  of  a  force  coming  up 
the  wady  Zimry  to  attack  Ras  et-Tawil ;  yet  the  reading  is  hardly  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of '%. 

*  Three  caves  are  marked  at  6eba'  in  the  SWP.  Great  Map,  xvii. 
2H 
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chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  tlie  battle  was  sore ;  J  but  they 
knew  not  that  evil  was  closing  upon  them.  35.  ^  And  Yahweh 
smote  Benjamin  before  Israel :  and  the  children  of  Israel  felled 
of  Benjamin  on  that  day  twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
men :  R*"  all  these  drew  sword.  36.  ^  And  the  children  of 
Benjamin  saw  that  they  were  smitten  :  J  and  the  men  of  Israel 
gave  place  to  Benjamin,  for  they  trusted  in  the  ambuscade  which 
they  had  set  against  Gibe'ah.  37.  And  the  ambuscade  hasted, 
and  made  an  onset  against  Gibe'ah  :  and  the  ambuscade  opened 
out,  and  smote  all  the  city  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  38.  Now 
the  appointment  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  ambuscade 
was  []  that  when  they  should  make  a  beacon  of  smoke  to  rise  up 

even  fen  thousand,  etc.     The  reference  is  to  the  ambuscade. 

but  they  knew  not,  etc.  The  subj.  is  clearly  the  Benjaminites  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  ruse  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  verse  is  an  indication  that  we  are  dealing  in 
this  latter  half  with  the  other  source  (J).  The  antecedent  statement 
in  J  must  have  described  how  the  Benjaminites  sallied  forth  to  meet 
Israel  at  Ba'al-tamar  (z/.^^'^) ;  cf.  Josh.  8^*,  where  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  present  passage. 

35.  felted.     Cf.  note  on  z/.^'- 

twenty-Jive  thousand  one  hundred  men.  I.e.  all  but  the  600  sur- 
vivors mentioned  in  z/.*^.     Cf.  note  on  v.^^. 

yj.  opened  out.     I.e.  deployed.     Heb.  Tlb*p*1.     Cf.  ch.  4^  note. 

38.  appointment.  Heb.  7n6'edh,  lit.  (here)  'appointed  time'  (as 
very  frequently;  cf  BDB.  s.v.  la).  The  signal  of  the  smoke-beacon 
indicated  the  tno'edh  for  Israel's  volte-face,  but  was  not  itself  the 
moedh  (we  have  no  parallel  for  w;<3W/^  =  ' appointed  signal'). 

was,  that  when,  etc.     Omitting  the  vox  tiihili  mn  before  QniSsyn!? 

with  some  MSS.  of  ffi,  &^,  IB,  and  all  recent  commentators,  as  corrupt 
dittography  of  the  immediately  preceding    Dixn  'the   ambuscade.' 

2u  XpDN/'  p3D^n,  Ht.  'that  they  should  make  oreat  to  send  up,'  is 
followed  by  R.V.,  '  that  they  should  make  a  great  cloud  of  smoke,  etc' 
(A.V.  is  similar.)  This  rendering  apparently  regards  2"in  as  apoco- 
pated Imperat.  Hiph'il  of  HI"! — a  view  which  would  be  just  possible  if 
the  injunction  were  couched  in  the  oratio  recta  (n vynp  QTH  '  make 

great  to  send  up,'  i.e.  'send  up  as  much  as  you  can  ! '),  but  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question  when  it  is  expressed  obliquely  with  the  suffix 

form  Dnii5yn!5.     Some  MSS.  of  ?^  read  n^n  'sword,'  which  appears 

in  <&^^  fiaxaipa  thrown  into  the    sentence   without   any  intelligible 
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out  of  the  city,  39.  the  men  of  Israel  '^should^  face  about  in  the 
battle.  And  Benjamin  began  to  smite  and  kill  among  the  men 
of  Israel  about  thirty  men ;  ^and^  they  said,  '  Surely  they  are 
utterly  smitten  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle.'  40.  Then  the 
beacon  began  to  ascend  from  the  city  in  a  column  of  smoke ; 
and  when  Benjamin  looked  back,  behold,  the  holocaust  of  the 
city  rose  up  toward  heaven.  41.  And  the  men  of  Israel  faced 
about ;  and  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  dismayed,  for  they  saw 
that  evil  had  closed  upon  them.     42.  So  they  turnedrT  before 

connexion.      €r°  ttjs   lidxrjs    (connecting    with    preceding  ^.fTa    toO 
ev(bpov)  appears  to  represent  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  this. 
a  deacon.     Heb.  mas'e//i,  lit.  '  an  uplifting.' 

39.  i/ie  men  of  Israel  should  face  about.  Reading  '^T\\  after  the 
happy  suggestion  of  Mo.  (adopted  by  Driver,  ET.  xviii.  p.  332,  and 
Cooke).  The  Perf.  with  1  consecutive  (idiomatically  continuing  the 
Infinitive  construction  :  cf.  Driver,  Tenses,  §  118)  states  the  other  side 
of  the  pact,     ft?  Tlbil*!  'and  the  men  of  \'aX2,&\  faced  about ^  anticipates 

7/.*^%  and  makes  the  Israelites  anticipate  the  appointed  signal  which 
is  not  given  till  v.^^K  The  attempt  of  some  scholars  {e.g.  Kit,  La.)  to 
explain  the  verb  as  meaning  here  'faced  about  in  flight'  (which  they 
had  already  done  in  •z/.^'"''),  and  in  v.^^^  'faced  about  to  make  a  stand,' 
is  obviously  futile. 

and  they  said.     Reading  .n)OX»l  in  place  of  |^  ."npN  ''3  'for  they 

said.'  Obviously  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Benjaminites  was  the 
result  of  their  preliminary  success  in  smiting  Israel.  The  text  of  |^ 
can  only  be  explained  as  meaning  that  they  began  to  be  successful 
because  they  supposed  that  the  same  result  was  bound  to  ensue  as 
on  the  preceding  days.  This,  however,  is  clearly  not  the  intention 
of  ihe  narrative.  The  confusion  of  1  and  D  is  not  uncommon  :  cf.  ch. 
16 2\  I  Sam.  221  npD  ^3  for  IpS^I  (ffi  Km  iTr^dKi^aro),  Jer.  yj^^  N3  ^3 
for  ^^3^1  (ffi  Kai  rjXdev)  ;  conversely  I  Kgs.  22  ^''  00^1  for  DQ  '•3  (fflr  Sti 
Ti6v7]Kev\  Isa.  39^  yOtJ'^l  for  J/Dty  ^3  {<&  rJKovaev  yap,  and  SO  "^  in 
2  Kgs.  20^2). 

40.  The  holocaust  of  the  city.     Heb.    Tiyn  ?v3.     The  rendering 

adopted  is  that  of  Mo.,  who  points  to  Deut.  13^"  for  a  similar  use  of 
kdlil  in  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  a  city  by  fire  :  '  And  thou  shalt 
burn  with  fire  the  city  and  all  its  spoil  as  a  holocaust  to  Yahweh  thy 
God.'  R.V.,  rendering  'the  whole  of  the  city,'  has  to  supply  the 
words  '/«  smoke''  after  'went  up.'  The  similar  passage  in  Josh.  S^** 
has  '  the  smoke  of  the  city  went  up  toward  heaven.' 

42.  they  turned.     Reading  las')   in  agreement  with  the  singulars 
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the  men  of  Israel  unto  the  way  to  the  wilderness  ;  but  the  battle 
overtook  them,  and  they  that  were  from  ^the  city^  were  destroy- 
ing them  in  the  midst' ^,  43.  "^and  they  beat  down^  Benjamin, 

bny),  V?V  proceeding,  and  the  sing,  suffix  of  irinp''3Tn  following,  in 
place  of  |l?  plur.  .13S>1,     So  Bu.,  No.,  Kit.  B//. 

from  the  city.     Reading  TiyriD  with  F  ('  sed  et  hi  qui  urbem  suc- 

cenderant'),  some  MSS.  of  ffi.  Mo.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to 
Gibe'ah.  The  ambuscade,  having  burned  the  city,  now  joined  in  the 
attack  of  the  Benjaminites  in  the  field.     Cf.  Josh.  8  -I     |l?  D''iynp 

'from  the  cities,'  must  have  arisen  through  dittography  of  the  initial 
D  of  DTlTlCJ'D  immediately  following. 

in  the  midst.     Reading  ■r]iPi3  with  Mo.,  No,,  La.  (cf.  "S  '  ex  utraque 

parte,'  S^  ]Al>.V)n,  K  ND01  X30),  as  in  Josh.  8  2*,  'And  these  others 

[the  ambuscade  who  had  just  burned  the  city]  came  out  of  the  city 
against  them  ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel  [lit.  they  were,  as 
regards  Israel,  in  the  midst,'  ^in^],  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on 

that  side  :  and  they  smote  them,'  etc.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
the  same  in  our  passage,  viz.  that  the  Benjaminites  were  '  in  the 
midst'  of  the  Israelite  forces,  caught  between  the  main  army  and  the 
ambuscade  which  has  issued  from  the  city.     In  ?^  '"iD'ina   R.V.  '  in  the 

midst  thereof,'  the  reference  of  the  suffix  is  obscure,  and  we  may 
regard  the  "I  as  properly  the  1  consecutive  belonging  to  the  verb  which 
opens  the  next  verse.     Cf.  note  following. 

43.  and  they  beat  down   .    .    .    GebcC.     Reading    PD''J2"nx   -IHS^I 

yn5  nab  ny  nniDO  •"inQ^-i»i,  in  place  of  %  -insn-in  pp^^j^-nx  nns 

nynjin    nab   ny   ■I'^^^'lir'    '"'C''^P,    rendered  by  R.V.  'They  enclosed 

the  Benjamites  about,  [and]  chased  them,  [and]  trode  them  down 
at  [their]  resting-place,  as  far  as  over  against  Gibeah.'  The  text  of 
3tJ  is  undoubtedly  very  corrupt.  1"iri3,  '  they  surrounded,'  is  strange 
in  the  description  of  a  pursuit ;  and  if  the  verb  is  preserved  uncor- 
rupted  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  regard  the  statement  'they  sur- 
rounded Benjamin'  as  a  marginal  gloss  upon  13iri3  in  the  preceding 
verse.    Our  emendation  .103*1  (so  Ehr.)is  based  on  €i"  kcli  KareKOTrrov, 

ffi'^''  Kai  fKoyj/av  ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  verb  in  a  similar  connexion  in 
Num.  14'"^  (ffi  Kal  K(ire'Ko\//-ui/  avTovs),  Deut.  I  ".  The  disappearance 
of  1  consecutive  before  the  verb  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  taken  as  the  suffix  of  the  preceding  13103,  which  should  be  liri3 
(cf  note  preceding).  The  suggested  emendations  .IDDS  or  .in")3 
have  not  the  same  support  in  usage. 
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'^and"'  pursued  him  Tfrom  Nohah^  []  as  far  as  over  against 
'"'Geba'^^  towards  the  east.     44.  And   there  fell  of   Benjamin 

insmn,  in^mn  are  suspicious  as  being  asyndeta.  The  Hiph'll 
of  ^ITI  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  Hiph'il  T'TIH  can  hardly  mean 
'trod  down,'  the  sense  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  A.V.,  R.V.  (we 
should  expect  Kal ;  cf.  Isa.  63  ^) ;  but  probably  (as  noted  by  Ros.) 
the  meaning  intended  is  '  overtook,'  as  in  the  Ar.  Conjugation  iv.  and 
Syr.  Aph'el  of  the  verb.  The  close  similarity  between  the  two  verbs 
marks  them  as  doublets  ;  and  one  of  them  at  least  must  be  deleted 
from  the  text.*     We  read  •inD'n"l»1  with  La.,  Ehr.  on  the  assumption 

that  V  has  been  misread  H  (cf  note  on  'and  were  drawn  away,'  v?^\ 
and  delete  in^'^iTH  as  a  doublet. 

nn-i:p,  'rest'  or  'resting-place,'  is  treated  by  R.V.,  Ber.,  Ke.,  Oet. 

as  an  Accus.  of  place  ;  but  such  a  usage  would  be  quite  without 
parallel  even  if  the  subs,  had  the  Def  Art.  prefixed.  The  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  its  context  has  proved  a  crux  to  the  Ver- 
sions, ffi'^'',  KaTairavdai  avTov  KaTairavaiv,  treats  it  as  a  second  Accus. 
after  the    preceding  verb.      S""   (connecting   with    following   verb) 

regards  nmJD  as  an  adverbial  Accus.,  ■,  t'^tiq *^;  >■ »  ]»■>..  i  on,  'and 
quietly  (easily?)  slew  him' — hence  A.V.  'trode  them  down  with  ease,' 
and  similarly  Ros.,  and  Bottcher  in  Winer's  Zcitschr.  II.  i.  p.  62  ; 
but  this  is  a  misuse  of  the  meaning  of  nni3D.  F^  C,  ffi"  treat  the 
initial  O  of  nmjD  as  the  particle  p  :  so  5J  somewhat  paraphrastically, 
'nee  erat  ulla  requies  morientium,' z>.  |0  of  separation^  'apart  from 
rest';  2^  (connecting  with  preceding  verb)  pniT'J  IT'^D  pjiam,  'they 
chased  them  from  their  resting-place ' ;  ffic"^  koi  edlco^av  avrbv  diro 
Noua,  treating  nn"13  as  a  place-name  with  JO  as  the  tenninus  a  quo. 
This  last  explanation,  adopted  by  Houb.,  is  favoured  by  Mo.,  who 
cites  Nohah  named  in  i  Chr.  8-  as  the  fourth  'son,'  i.e.  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  so  possibly  the  name  of  a  Benjaminite  city  or  village. 
This  we  have  adopted  in  our  text  (with  La.,  and  Driver  in  ET.  xviii. 
p.  332)  in  default  of  a  better  solution  ;  though,  since  it  cannot  be 
maintained  with  Mo.  {SBOT.)  that  the  terminus  ad  queni  'as  far  as 
over  against  Geba''  requires  a  terminus  a  quo  (there  is  none  e.g.  in 
Num.  14^*,  Deut.  i  ^*),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  emendation  is 
extremely  precarious.t  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  follow 
Bu.  (with  No.,  Kit.,  Cooke)  in  omitting  nniJD  as  due  to  dittography, 
on  the  view  that  a  scribe  accidentally  duplicated  the  words  PD^J3 
insmn  and  the  duplication  eventually  became  "IHlDmn  nnUD. 

*  It  is  conceivable  that  both  may  be  marginal  variants  of  innP^llH  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

X  Luther  and  Stu.  treat  nPII^JD  as  a  place-name  defining  the  terminus  ad  quern, 
'unto  Menuhah,'  this  being  further  defined  by  'as  far  as,  etc'  Cf.  for  this  C/4.  722, 
'  toward  Seredah,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Abel-meholah.' 
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eighteen  thousand  men :  '^^  all  these  were  men  of  valour. 
45.  X  And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the 
crag  of  Rimmon.  R''  And  they  gleaned  of  him  in  the  highways 
five  thousand  men,  and  they  followed  hard  after  him  as  far  as 
'^Geba'^,  and  they  smote  of  him  two  thousand  men.     46.  So  all 

In  |&  'as  far  as  over  against  Gibe'ah  to  the  east,'  '  Gibe'ah '  is  cer- 
tainly an  error,  since,  as  Mo.  remarks,  'the  Israelites  clearly  did  not 
desist  from  pursuit  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gibe'ah,  that  is,  at  the 
very  start.'  Since  the  fugitives  had  as  their  objective  the  crag  of 
Rimmon  to  the  north-east  (cf.  note  on  v.'^°  for  the  site),  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  we  should  read  '  Geba','  the  two  names  (as  noted  on 
p.  464)  being  often  confused.  So  Mo.,  Bu.,  La.,  Kit.,  Driver  {ET. 
xviii.  p.  332),  Cooke.  Why  the  pursuit  ended  at  the  point  indicated 
hardly  calls  for  solution,  the  reasonable  inference  being  that  the  ulti- 
mate survivors  had  at  this  stage  succeeded  in  getting  clear  away. 
Mo.  remarks  that  'Geba  (Geba')  lies  in  the  line  of  flight  from  Gibeah 
(Tell  el-Fiil)  toward  Rammon,  and  the  great  wady  es-Suweinit,  with 
its  difficult  passage  between  Geba'  and  Makhmfis,  would  naturally 
check  the  pursuit.'  Similarly,  Cooke — 'Jeba'  lies  on  the  way  to 
Rammon  ;  but  before  the  fugitives  could  reach  their  place  ot  refuge 
(Rimmon,  z/.*^)  the  narrow  defile  of  the  Wadi  Suwenit  (i  Sam.  i4''"-)> 
between  Jeba'  and  Machmas  would  stop  further  pursuit.'  The  pre- 
sent writer  can,  however,  state,  from  personal  inspection  of  the  wady, 
that  at  any  point  at  which  it  would  naturally  be  encountered  in  a 
flight  from  Tell  el-FuI  or  Ras  et-'Tawil  to  Rammon  it  could  be  crossed 
without  much  difficulty.  Only  if  the  fugitives  had  gone  out  of  their 
way  towards  the  east,  and  then  struck  off  northward  at  an  angle, 
would  they  have  found  the  wady  a  formidable  obstacle.  Cf.  Map, 
p.  465. 

44.  all  these,  etc.     Heb.  ^>r\  \t^♦:^{  n^N"!53"nN  here  and  in  7'.''^,  with 

riN  introducing  the  Nominative  with  some  emphasis— a  mark  of  late 
and  inferior  style  :  cf.  G-K.  §  iiy  m. 

45.  the  crag  of  RiDimon.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OS.  146^,  287"*) 
mention  a  village  named  Rimmon  fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  The  identification  by  Rob  {BR."^  i.  p.  440)  with  the 
modern  Rammon,  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Bethel,  '  situated  on 
and  around  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hill,  and  visible  in  all 
directions,'  is  generally  accepted.  Cf.,  however,  Addenda,  p.  xxi, 
where  the  claims  of  a  rival  identification  are  discussed. 

as  far  as  Geba.     Reading  y35"^y   with  Mo.  (I'n/Saa,  Ta^a  is  the 

reading  of  the  group  of  ffi  MSS.  cited  by  Mo.  as  €x^\  in  place  of  Jt?, 
Oynil'ny  which,   as   vocalized,  can  only   be   regarded   as   a   proper 
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that  fell  of  Benjamin  were  twenty  and  five  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword  in  that  day  :  all  these  were  men  of  valour.  47.  But 
there  turned  and  fled  towards  the  wilderness  unto  the  crag  of 
Rimmon  ^  six  hundred  men;  J  and  they  abode  on  the  crag  of 
Rimmon  four  months.  48.  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  back 
unto  the  children  of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  at  the  edge 

name  'unto  Gid'om' — a  locality  which  is  otherwise  quite  unknown 
to  us. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  emendation  adopted  is  correct. 
The  reference  occurs  in  the  redactor's  interpolation,  vv.'^^'^P^-*^,  the 
sole  object  of  which  is,  not  to  supply/r^j>^  topographical  information, 
but  (cf  p.  448)  to  cure  the  discrepancy  between  the  figure  18,000  in 
7'.**  (J),  as  compared  with  25,100  in  v.^^  (X).  As  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  he  had  in  his  sources  /wo  scenes  of  action  to  which  the 
slaughter  of  further  Benjaminites  (making  up,  in  round  numbers, 
25,000,  7/.'"')  might  be  assigned  :  (a)  the  battlefield,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  vv.^^-^^,  extended  over  the  m'-sillSth,  'highways,'  west  and 
north-west  of  Gibe'ah  (cf  note  ou  z'.^') ;  {b)  the  line  of  flight,  which  is 
described  in  ■z/.''^  as  extending  (from  the  battlefield)  '  as  far  as  over 
against  Geba'.'  Thus,  on  the  view  that  the  18,000  fell  on  the  battle- 
field before  the  flight  (a  deduction  implied  by  the  placing  of  7/.** 
before  ■v.''^^'^\  he  assigns  {a)  an  additional  5000  as  the  result  of  a 
grape-gleaning  (for  the  use  of  the  verb  'olel,  cf  the  subs,  olcloth  in 
ch.  8  2  note\  i.e.  a  careful  going  over  the  m^silldtk  a  second  time  to 
wipe  out  stragglers  ;  and  {b)  2000  more  as  overtaken  in  the  pursuit 
before  it  was  abandoned  on  reaching  'as  far  as  Geba'.' 

A  casual  suggestion  thrown  out  (though  not  adopted)  by  Mo.  in 
a  footnote  in  his  Coin;n.  (p.  444)  is  that  we  might  vocalize  the  word 
in  p?  as  an  Infinitive,  Dyiil'iy  'till  they  cut  them  off':  cf  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  ch.  21",  'One  tribe  is  cut  off  (y^Jp)  to-day  from  Israel.' 
This  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding  commentators  (so  Bu.,  No., 
La.,  Kit.,  Cooke).  Clearly  the  syntax  will  not  admit  of  such  a 
reading.  Considering  that  Benjamin  is  referred  to  in  the  sing,  both 
immediately  before  (VlflX)  and  immediately  after  (IJ^O),  the  writer's 
choice,  had  he  meant  to  use  such  an  Infinitive,  would  have  lain 
between  'lynrny  (cf  i  Kgs.  22",  Ps.  18^^),  and,  preferably, 
inV<  Dynrny  (cf  Jer.  g^^,  4937^  Deut.  7^\  28^8,  al.). 

The  reading  of  S*",  '  Gibe'on,'  is  adopted  by  Gra. ;  but  this  city  lay 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

48.  turned  back  unto  the  children  of  Benjamin.  The  reference  is 
to  the  non-combatants  (old  men,  women,  and  children)  whom  they 
found  at  home  in  the  cities  and  villages. 
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of  the  sword,  both  ^inhabited^  city,  and  cattle,  and  everything 
that  there  was ;  moreover  all  the  cities  that  there  were  they  set 
on  fire. 

21.  I.  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mispah,  saying, 
*  There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  to  Benjamin  to 
wife.'  2.  R''  And  the  people  came  to  Bethel,  and  sat  there  until 
the  evening  before  God,  and  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  sore. 
3.  And  they  said,  'Wherefore,  O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  hath 
this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  missing  to-day 
one  tribe  from  Israel?'  4.  And  on  the  morrow  the  people  rose 
up  early,  and  built  there  an  altar,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace-offerings.     5.  And  the  children  of  Israel,  said,  'Who 

both  inhabited  city.  Vocalizing  oriJO  "CytD  lit.  '  both  city  of  men,' 
as  in  Deut.  2  3*,  3",  Job  24  ^^^  with  several  Heb.  MSS.,  Stu.,  Wellh., 
Mo.,  etc.,  in  place  of  I'H  ohp  T'yo    which,  if  genuine,  would  seem 

to  mean  'both  city  of  entirety^  whence  R.V.  'both  entire  city.'  The 
subs.  Dhp  only  occurs  again  in  Isa.  i '"',  Ps.  38^"  (Jt?  ''^)  in  a  different 
connexion  ('soundness'  of  body).  Even  with  our  emendation  the 
sequence  (lit.)  'from  city  of  men  unto  cattle,  unto  everything,  etc'  is 

rather  strange.  <S'"  reads  \  1  \n\  |Ld,_1.0  \jlS\  .  ">  T^  ,_Sd, 
which,  if  not  merely  a  paraphrase,  presupposes  'jl  non3'"iy"l  DINO 

'from  mankind  to  cattle,  etc.':  cf.  Gen.  6",  7-',  Ex.  9^5,  12 1^, 
Lev.  27^^,  Num.  3 1^,  Jer.  50^,  51^^,  Ps.  135  ^  This  reading,  which 
is  adopted  by  Gra.,  is  certainly  easier.  Kit.  DriQO  'from  men,' 
omitting  Tiy, 

21,  4.  and  built  there  an  altar.  The  statement  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  view  of  20^^'-'**%  according  to  which  Bethel  was  the  scene 
of  the  priestly  ministrations  of  Phinehas,  and  the  Israelites  had 
already  offered  there  the  same  forms  of  sacrifice  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  present  passage — clearly  (it  is  implied)  on  the  ancient  altar 
pertaining  to  the  sanctuary.  Mo.  and  Bu.  regard  the  statement 
relating  to  the  new  altar  as  a  gloss ;  but,  considering  that  the 
Bethel-passages,  here  and  in  ch.  20,  appear  to  emanate  from  the  late 
redactor  R'',  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  purpose  a  still  later 
interpolator  could  have  in  view  in  making  a  fresh  altar  take  the 
place  of  the  old  and  orthodox  altar  as  pictured  by  the  priestly  writer. 
May  we  conjecture  that  certain  elements  from  one  of  the  sources 
underlie  R'''s  work  in  7'z/.-'',  and  that  among  these  there  was  an 
allusion  to  the  building  of  an  allar  at  A/ispaht 
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IS  there  from  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  in 
the  assembly  unto  Yahweh  ? '  For  the  great  oath  had  been 
pronounced  concerning  him  that  came  not  up  unto  Yahweh  to 
Mispah,  saying,  'He  shall  surely.be  put  to  death.'  6.  ^  And 
the  children  of  Israel  were  moved  to  pity  for  Benjamin  their 
brother,  and  said,  '  One  tribe  is  cut  off  to-day  from  Israel. 
7.  J  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them,  R*"  for  the  survivors, 
J  seeing  ive  have  sworn  by  Yahweh  not  to  give  them  of  our 
daughters  to  wives?'  8.  And  they  said,  'What  one  is  there  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  unto  Yahweh  to  Mispah? ' 
And,  behold,  there  had  come  no  man  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh 
of  Gile'ad  R''  unto  the  assembly.  9.  And  the  people  were 
mustered,  and,  behold,  there  was  not  there  a  man  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad.     10.  J  So  R^  the  congregation 

5.  for  tJie  great  oath,  etc.  The  definite  form  in  which  the  reference 
is  couched  seems  to  point  to  a  recognized  formula,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  well  understood  (Mo.  compares  i  Sam.  I4  2^26.28^_  Failing 
this  explanation  of  the  Def.  Art.,  we  must  infer  that  it  points  back 
to  an  earlier  mention  of  the  oath — in  which  case  it  is  probable  that 
here  again  we  have  an  element  from  one  of  the  sources.  R.V. 
'  for  they  had  made  a  great  oath,  etc.,'  does  not  bring  out  the  force  of 
the  Heb. 

6.  is  cut  off.  Lit.  'is  hewn  or  lopped  off,'  like  a  branch  from 
a  tree  (so  Mo.,  who  compares   Isa.   10^^,  14^^).      In  place  of  y^Jj 

some  MSS.  read  yijj  'is  withdrawn  or  subtracted,'  which,  though 

possible,  is  not  so  forcible  as  the  accepted  text. 

7.  for  them,  for  the  survivors.  Here  'for  them'  originally  found 
its  reference  in  a  part  of  J's  narrative  which  has  been  omitted  by  R*". 
Thus,  to  make  the  allusion  clear,  R''  has  added  'for  the  survivors' 
(cf.  v.''^^). 

8.  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad.  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  wady  Yabis, 
which  runs  into  the  Jordan  from  the  east  about  nineteen  miles  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  the  site  of  the  city  has  not  been 
identified.  Eusebius  [OS.  225 ®'*,  268*')  describes  it  as  lying  'on  the 
mountain '  (table-land)  beyond  Jordan  six  Roman  miles  from  Pella 
on  the  road  to  Gerasa.  Rob.  {BR.^  iii.  p.  319)  proposes  the  ruined 
site  ed-Der  on  the  southern  edge  of  wady  Yabis,  six  miles  from  the 
Jordan  ;  but  this  site,  though  the  right  distance  from  Pella  (H. 
Fahil),  is  off  the  road  to  Ceras,  and,  according  to  Merrill,  unmarked 
by  really  ancient  remains.  Merrill  {DB.  ii.  p.  524)  favours  the 
ancient  site  Meryamin  on  the  northern  side  of  wady  Yabis  ;  but 
this,  though  stated  by  him  to  be   'about  seven  miles  from   Pella,' 
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J  sent  thither  twelve  thousand  men  of  the  most  vahant,  and 
commanded  them,  saying,  '  Go,  and  smite  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the  women 
and  the  Uttle  ones.  1 1.  R^  And  this  is  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do  ; 
every  male,  and  every  woman  that  knoweth  cohabitation  with  a 
male  ye  shall  devote  to  destruction,  J<(but  the  virgins  ye  shall 
save  alive.'  And  they  did  so.^  12.  And  they  found  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh  of  Gile'ad  four  hundred  virgin  girls,  that 
had  not  known  a  man  R*"  in  respect  of  cohabitation  with  a  male ; 

appears,  as  measured  on  the  map,  to  be  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  distant* 

Jabesh  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  solely  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Saul.  It  was  the  rescue  of  the  city  from  Nahash 
the  'Ammonite  which  (according  to  the  J  narrative  i  Sam.  11)  gave 
Saul  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  ability  as  a  leader  and  led  to  his 
election  to  the  kingship  ;  and  in  grateful  memory  of  this  rescue  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh,  after  the  death  of  Saul  at  the  battle  of  Mount 
Gilboa',  recovered  his  body  from  the  wall  of  Beth-she'an  where  it 
had  been  hung  by  the  Philistines,  and  buried  it,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  his  sons,  in  or  near  their  city  (i  Sam.  31  *"'^).  David,  on 
his  succession  to  the  kingship  at  Hebron,  sent  a  message  of  thanks 
to  the  Jabeshites  for  this  action  (2  Sam.  2  ■*"■),  and  eventually  brought 
back  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  Jabesh  and  buried  them  in 
the  ancestral  tomb  of  Kish  in  the  land  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  21  ^2"). 
The  selection  of  this  city — so  friendly  and  faithful  to  Saul — for  a 
shameful  part  in  a  narrative  which  deals  with  an  atrocious  deed 
committed  by  Gibe'ah,  Saul's  native  city,  suggests  with  some  reason 
that  the  leading  motive  in  the  story  may  have  been  deep  antipathy 
to  the  memory  of  Saul  and  his  adherents.     Cf.  p.  447. 

II.  but  the  virgins  .  ..  did  so.    Adding  p  -Vl*'!?*!  -THr  niij-inanTlXI 

after  (K"  rns  Se  irapQtvovi  TTfjjLTroirjafadf.  Kai  (Troiri(Tuv  ovrcoy.  Cf.  U 
'virgines  autem  reservate.'  The  addition  is  indispensable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  saving  of  the  virgin  girls  was  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  expedition. 

\i.  four  hundred  virgin  girls.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  according 
to  J,  there  were  only  four  hundred  surviving  Benjaminites  to  be 
provided  with  wives. 

»  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  position  of  Meryamfn  as  given  by  the  Smith- 
Bartl)olomew  map  and  the  EB.  map  the  former  placing  it  barely  two  miles 
south-east  of  H.  Fahil  and  three  and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  deir  Halaweh 
(ed-D(ir),  while  ihc  latter  places  it  nearer  the  wjidy  Yabis,  three  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  of  ^.  Fahil  and  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  ed-D6r.  Smith's 
Map  VI.  in  HG.  agrees  more  nearly  with  EB. 
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J  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  R""  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Cana'an. 

13.  J  Then  R*"  the  whole  congregation  J  sent,  and  spake  unto 
the  children  of  Benjamin  that  were  on  the  crag  of  Rimmon, 
and  proclaimed  peace  to  them.  14.  And  Benjamin  returned  at 
that  time,  and  they  gave  them  the  women  that  they  had  saved 
alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh  of  Gile  ad  ;  R*"  and  yet  so  they  did 
not  find  enough  for  them.  15.  And  the  people  were  moved  to 
pity  for  Benjamin,  because  that  Yahweh  had  made  a  breach  in 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  16  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation 
said,  '  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  the  survivors,  seeing  that 
women  have  been  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin?'  17.  ^  And 
they  said,  '  tHow  shalP  a  remnant  ^be  left^  to  Benjamin,  that  a 
tribe  be  not  blotted  out  from  Israel,    18.  seeing  that  7t.<e  are  not 

to  Shiloh.  Why  the  camp  should  be  represented  as  transferred 
from  ?\Iispah  (or  Bethel)  to  Shiloh  cannot  be  divined.  Mo.  thinks 
that  the  editor  may  be  already  shifting  the  scene  to  prepare  for  the 
narrative  of  z/ta"'^*'-,  though,  as  he  adds,  'that  story  is  really  quite 
incompatible  with  the  presence  of  the  Israelite  encampment  at 
Shiloh.' 

which  is  in  the  la7id  of  Canaan.  The  same  curious  definition  is 
found  in  Josh.  21  2,  22'-',  with  reference  to  Shiloh,  both  passages 
belonging  to  the  Priestly  source.  The  second  passage,  which  relates 
how  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  leave  Shiloh  to  return  to  Gile'ad,  east 
of  Jordan,  suggests  that  *  in  the  land  of  Cana'an '  may  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  'west  of  Jordan,'  as  distinct  from  east  of  it  (cf.  Josh.  22^''); 
but  in  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  site  of  Shiloh  has  to  be  defined  at 
all  indicates  a  very  late  date  for  the  comment.  Cf  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  in  v.  ^^. 

15.  Yahweh  had  made  a  breach.  For  the  phrase,  cf.  2  Sam.  6*. 
Similarly  (verb  J*"1D)  2  Sam.  5-",  Ex.  19  2---*. 

17.  How  shall  a  remnant  be  left.     Reading    rit3''f'S  INti'n  '^^  as 

suggested  by  some  MSS.  of  €r  irw?  eWai  KXrjpos  Siao-co^d/izei/os-  ktX., 
with  Mo.  (who  offers  the  alternative  verb  Vti'-iri)     La.,   Kit.,  Driver 

(ET.  xviii.  p.  332),  Cooke.     |^  'ni?  r{^''^Q  riK'T'  'An  inheritance  of  a 

remnant  for  ((?r  pertaining  to)  Benjamin,'  is  freely  expanded  by  A.V,, 
R.V.  into  '  There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them  that  be  escaped 
of  Benjamin ' ;  but  even  if  we  grant  the  legitimacy  of  this  rendering, 
there  still  remains  the  difficulty  that  the  question  deals  with  the 
territory  o{  Benjamin,  whereas  the  context  makes 'it  clear  that  the 
immediate  concern  was  to  secure  that  the  tribe  z'/ji?^  should  not  be 
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able  to  give  them  wives  of  our  daughters?'  for  the  children  of 
Israel  had  sworn,  saying,  '  Cursed  be  he  that  giveth  a  wife  to 
Benjamin.'  19.  And  they  said,  'Behold,  there  is  the  feast  of 
Yahweh  in  Shiloh  yearly,'  R""  which  is  on  the  north  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  of  "^the^  highway  which  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  L.ebonah.  20.  ^  And  "^they^  com- 
manded the  children  of  Benjamin,  saying,  '  Go  and  lie  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards  ;  21.  and  see,  and,  behold,  if  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  forth  to  dance  in  the  dances,  then  come  ye  forth 
from  the  vineyards,  and  snatch  ye  every  man  his  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin.     22.  And 

blotted  out.  Oort  reads  "iXK'Pl  'let  there  be  left,  etc,'  following  Si^ 
^  .  V>>  i«-^\  ]jLO^^  *£liDAjBLj5  Oflo'jo  ;  while  Bu.,  No.,  prefer 
HTNt^'J  '  let  us  leave,  etc' 

19.  Behold  there  is,  etc.  Bu.  is  doubtless  right  in  regarding  these 
words  as  addressed  to  the  Benjaminites,  and  as  directly  continued 
by  7/.  2"''  in  the  original  narrative.  The  insertion  of  the  topographical 
note  in  v.  '**  has  necessitated  the  resumption,  '  And  they  commanded, 
etc' 

the  feast  of  Yahweh.  The  Heb.  term  hag  properly  means  '  a 
pilgrimage '  (cf.  Ar.  hag^) ;  and  though  the  description  of  the  festival 
suggests  that  it  was  local  in  character,  it  may  have  been  attended  by 
pilgrims  from  the  country  round.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Shiloh  as  the  religious  centre  for  festival-pilgrimages  in 
I  Sam.  I,  2. 

which  is  on  the  north,  etc.  The  modern  Selun  (cf.  ch.  18^^  note)  is, 
as  described,  nearly  ten  miles  north-north-east  of  Betin  (Bethel),  two 
miles  east  of  the  high  road  to  Nablus  (Shechem),  and  three  miles 
east-south-east  of  el-Lubban  (Lebonah).* 

of  the  highway.     Vocalizing  n^DfS^  with  the  Def.  Art.,  in  place  of  fill 

20.  And  they  coiinnanded.     K^re  VIV^I    in  place  of  Kt.  iv^l. 

21.  if  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  come  out.  On  the  p!ur.  masc.  pre- 
dicate before  a  plur.  fern,  subj.,  cf.  G-K.  §  145  p. 

*  In  the  phrase  7  njID-'ifD  cf.,  for  the  Construct  State  before  the  prep.,  G-K, 
§  130  rt,  n  ■■•,  and,  for  the  H  locative  with  the  Construct  State,  G-K.  §  90c.  The 
normal  phrase  is    ?  ("iD'ikD    cf.  ch.  2',  at. 
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when  thei'^r^  fathers  or  theiV  brothers  come  to  complain  unto 
■^you^,  ^ye""  shall  say,  '  Grant  the'^m^  graciously  to  us  ;  for  we  took 
not  every  man  his  wife  in  battle  :  for  ^iO  ye  had  given  ,them 
to  "^us^,    ye  would  now    be   guilty.'     23.  And   the    children    of 

22.  their  fathers  or  their  brothers.     Reading  fem.  suffixes  jn'nx 

jn^nx    in  place  of  the  erroneous  masc.  suffixes  of  ?§.     Similarly  we 

must  read  priX  or  fflS  (Ezek.  16^'')  for  DDIN  in  the  request  'Grant 

them  graciously,  etc'  With  the  mention  of  the  brothers  as  likely  to 
be  prominent  in  demanding  satisfaction,  cf.  Gen.  34^*^-,  2  Sam.  13  ^''^f-. 

To  complain.  On  Kt.  Q-l"!^,  cf.  ch.  6  ^^  note.  K^re  substitutes  the 
normal  yh. 

unto  you.  Reading  D3''^N  with  ffi''\  S^  "S,  in  place  of  |^  •U^i'X 
'unto  us.'  The  aggrieved  Shilonites  would  naturally  complain 
directly  to  the  captors,  rather  than  to  Israel  at  large. 

ye  shall  say.     Reading  Dn"lJ3t<1  in  place  of  ?§  •13"|DK1  '  we  will  say.' 

The  emendation  is  necessitated  by  that  immediately  preceding,  and 
by  the  words  of  the  speech  which  follow  ('to  us,'  'for  we  took  not 
every  man  his  wife,  etc.').*  The  retention  of  •'IJ'ipxi  involves  emen- 
dation of  the  speech  :  cf.  notes  following. 

Grant  them  graciously  .  .  .  be  guilty.  Reading  nS  for  ^\s  (as 
suggested  by  Stu.)  and  -IJ^  for  on^.     The  Benjaminites  are  to  appeal 

to  the  complaisance  of  the  Shilonites,  adducing  two  reasons  :  (i)  that 
the  Shilonites  were  not  bound  to  a  vendetta  on  account  of  the  rape, 
since  the  maidens  had  not  been  captured  in  battle ;  (2)  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  they  given  their  daughters  to  the  Benjaminites,  and 
so  they  were  not  guilty  of  infringing  the  oath  {v.  i'*).  The  measure 
adopted  by  the  Benjaminites  had  in  fact  steered  a  middle  course 
between  capture  with  bloodshed,  which  must  have  forced  a  quarrel 
on  the  Shilonites,  and  request  for  the  maidens  as  a  voluntary  gift, 
which,  if  granted  by  the  Shilonites,  would  have  brought  them  under 
the  curse.  The  double  Accus.  in  jriN  131311  is  exactly  paralleled  by 
Ps.    1 192*  '>33n  '^n-'in,  'Graciously  grant   me  Thy  law.'     The   Def. 

Art.  in  rU3n??32  does   not   necessarily   refer   to"  any   specific   battle 

(cf.  I  Sam.  26^°,  30  2*,  2  Sam.  19*),  though  it  is  possible  to  find  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  great  battle  of  ch.  20. 

*  The  renderings  of  A.V.,  '  because  we  reserved  not  to  each  man  his  wife,  etc' 
R.V.,  '  because  we  took  not  for  each  man  [of  them]  his  wife  etc'  stand  in  daring 
disregard  of  the  meaning  of  the  common  Heb.  idiom. 
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Benjamin  did  so,  and  took  wives  according  to  their  number,  of 
the  dancers  that  they  had  forcibly  carried  off:  and  they  went 
and  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  built  the  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  them.  24.  And  the  children  of  Israel  departed  thence 
at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  tribe  and  to  his  clan,  J  and  they 
went  out  thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance.  25.  R''  In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every  man  was  used  to  do  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

A  different  text  is  represented  by  some  MSS.  of  ffi,  and  by  S^, 
(Xerjaarf  avrovs,  on  ovk  eXa/Sef  {of  eXa^ov)  avrjp  yvvaiKa  avTOii  ev  ti2  iro- 

Xe/io)  (similarly  G"-  with  omission  of  ovk),  5^  ^-^  ^^OOI  »  \  \  q1CLk»5 

"td;>ari    OiZAj]    J-^^^  Oj-^?    H?,  cf.  ¥  'miseremini  eorum  :  non 

enim  rapuerunt  eas  jure  bellantium  atque  victorum  ' ;  i.e.  (retaining 
•1310X1  and   putting   the   speech    into   the   mouth  of  the  Israelites) 

n^ni??!)?  '\m^  C'^N  ^r\\h  ^  ^3  DniN  -lan   'Regard  them  favourably, 

for  they  did  not  receive  each  his  wife  in  the  war.'  This  text  is 
adopted  (with  variations  in  the  rendering  of  Dmx  Ijn)  by  Mo., 
Driver  {ET.  xviii.  p.  332),  Cooke.  Here  'in  the  war'  is  taken  to 
refer  to  the  raid  on  Jabesh,  which  had  not  sufficed  to  provide  wives 
for  the  Benjaminites  in  question.  Since,  however,  the  narrative  of 
Jabesh  belongs  (on  our  theory  of  the  sources)  to  the  other  source,  we 
must  (if  we  accept  this  text)  trace  in  the  verse  the  hand  of  R*", 
harmonizing  and  connecting  the  two  narratives  — and  this  not  simply 
(with  Mo.)  as  regards  the  words  'for  they  did  not  ...  in  the  war, 
but  as  regards  the  whole  verse,  since  the  conception  of  the  carrying 
of  the  grievance  '  unto  us '  surely  involves  the  Priestly  theory  of  a 
central  judicial  authority.  Bu.  regards  the  text  of  ?^  as  due  to 
variation  in  the  sources.,  according  to  one  of  which  the  Shilonites 

bring  their  complaint  to  Israel  ('J1  inp^  1^  ^3  Dms  UH  1J1QS1  l^'^^X), 
but,  according  to  the  other,  bring   it  directly  to  the   Benjaminites 

('ji  i3np^  x^  '•D  i:ijn  nmnxi  uyh^\ 

23.  took  wives.,  etc.  Ros.  and  other  commentators  compare  the 
Roman  legend  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  in  order  to  provide 
wives  for  the  followers  of  Romulus  (Livy,  Hist,  L  9). 

25.  in  those  days.,  etc.     Cf.  p.  410 
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Plate  I. 

Two  scribes  taking  note  of  spoils  after  an  Assyrian  victory.  The 
bearded  man  is  writing  Assyrian  in  cuneiform  upon  a  clay  tablet, 
using  an  angular  stylus  which  is  held  through  the  full  of  the  hand  to 
impress  the  characters  upon  the  soft  clay.  The  other  man,  who  is 
marked  by  his  shaven  face  as  a  foreigner,  is  writing  with  a  pen  upon 
a  roll  of  leather  or  papyrus,  and  employing,  no  doubt,  the  West 
Semitic  alphabetic  script,  to  make  his  entry  in  a  language  which  we 
may  conjecture  to  be  Aramaic.  .It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to 
note  that  a  general  list  of  titles  and  offices  contained  in  ii.  R.  31,  64b-65b 
mentions  together  A.BA  mat  Assur-a-a  and  A.BA  tnat  Ar-ma-a-a^ 
i.c.^  perhaps,  'an  Assyrian  secretary'  and  'an  Aramaean  secretary ' 
(the  honorific  title  A.BA= 'elder' is  here  thought  to  correspond  to 
dupsarru  'tablet-writer,'*  the  Heb.  tiphsar  of  Nah.  3^^,  Jer.  51^''). 
The  representation  is  part  of  a  large  relief  from  Kouyunjik 
(Nineveh)  figured  in  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  znd  Series, 
PI.  26,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Kouyunjik  gallery, 
west  wall,  series  Nos.  4-8.  It  dates  from  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
Similar  pairs  of  scribes  are  figured  in  Layard,  op.  cit.,  Plates  26, 
upper  tier,  19,  29  (both  with  scrolls),  35,  37,  50.  Cf.  the  remarks  on 
this  Plate  on  pp.  255  f.  of  the  Commentary. 


Plate  II, 

Fi^s.  I  and  1.  A  figure  described  in  pictographic  writing  as 
ilu  Samas  (the  Sun-god)  contends  with  antelopes  and  lions. 

Fig.  3.  Gilgames  contends  with  antelopes  and  lions.  The 
arrangement  of  the  figures  is  identical  with  that  of  figs,  i  and  2,  the 
only  difference  being  that  Gilgames  takes  the  place  of  ilu  Samas. 
That  the  figure  on  this  seal  is  Gilgames  is  indicated  by  his  full-face 
representation,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  hair  in  six  locks  :  cf. 
Plate  III.  figs.  I  and  2.     Cf  p.  400. 

*  Cf.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  258 ;  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie^  j.  p.  218 ; 
Sumerisches  Glossar,  p.  4. 
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Fig.  4.  Gilgames  and  Engidu  struggling  with  a  bull  and  lion 
respectively.  On  the  manner  in  which  Engidu  is  tearing  asunder  the 
hind  legs  of  the  lion,  cf.  note  on  Judg.  14  ^ 

Fig.  5.  Three  Gilgames-figures  wrestling  with  similar  figures. 
The  vanquished  figure  appears  to  have  been  thrown  by  impact  of  the 
victor's  thigh  against  his  leg — a  form  of  throw  which  may  perhaps 
be  intended  by  the  obscure  phrase  'JT'  bj?  pIK^  'leg  upon  thigh' 
in  Judg.  15^  (cf.  note  ad  loc).  Cf  also  the  seal  figured  by  Hayes 
Ward,  The  Seal  Cylifiders  of  Western  Asia  (1910),  fig.  199. 

The  five  figures  included  in  this  Plate  are  reproduced  by  permis- 
sion from  Delaporte's  Catalogue  des  Cylindres  orientaux  .  .  .  de  la 
Bibliothcque  Nationale. 


Plate  III. 

Fig.  I.  Gilgames  struggling  with  a  lion.  He  appears  to  be 
throwing  it  by  impact  of  his  knee  against  its  back,  or  by  turning  it 
across  his  thigh  (cf  description  Plate  II.  fig.  5),  possibly  in  order  to 
break  its  back  (cf  Hayes  Ward,  op.  cii.^  fig.  157).  This  is  the  finest 
figure  of  Gilgames  in  existence.  Note  especially  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  his  hair  in  six  locks.  The  seven  locks  or  plaits 
(niDPniD)  of  Samson  may  perhaps  be  analogous.  Cf  pp.  379  f., 
404. 

Fig.  2.  On  the  left,  Gilgames  and  his  friend  Engidu  contend  with 
the  heavenly  bull  (the  bull  of  Anu).  On  the  right,  Gilgames  is  repre- 
sented in  contest  with  a  lion.  This  seal  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
fact  that,  in  this  and  similar  representations,  we  really  have  to  do 
with  scenes  from  the  Gilgames-epic  (against  the  view  of  Sayce,  as 
quoted,  p.  401,  Jootnote).  The  description  of  the  contest  with  the 
heavenly  bull  (sent  against  Gilgames  by  the  god  Anu  at  the  request 
of  Istar,  in  revenge  for  the  hero's  rejection  of  her  advances  :  cf  p, 
397  of  the  Commentary)  exists  in  a  fragmentary  state  on  Tab.  VI.  11. 
92  fif.  of  the  Epic.  Engidu  is  described  as  taking  the  bull  'by  the  root 
(thick  part)  of  its  tail'  {ina  kubur  zibbatisu.,  1.  147)  and  'by  its  horns' 
(11.  134  f.),  exactly  as  he  is  doing  on  the  cylinder-representation. 
Engidu  is  always  figured  with  the  face  and  torso  of  a  man,  but  with 
the  hind  legs,  tail,  horns,  and  ears  of  a  bull.  When  first  introduced 
in  the  Epic  he  is  described  as  human,  but  dwelling  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  sharing  their  characteristics  (Tab.  I.  col.  ii. 
11.  35  fif.).  Having  been  enticed  away  from  their  society,  he  becomes 
the  inseparable  companion  of  GilgameS,  and  the  sharer  of  his 
adventures. 

Fig.  3.  The  Sun-god  {ilu  Samas)  issuing  through  the  gates  of 
sunrise,  which  are  held  back  by  attendants,  and  stepping  on  to  a 
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double-peaked  mountain— probably  the  mountain  of  Mdsu  ('twin- 
mountain')  mentioned  in  the  Gilgames-epic  as  standing  at  the  gates 
of  sunrise.     Cf.  pp.  395,  399  f.,  406  f. 

The  three  figures  in  this  Plate  are  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  from  wax-impressions  specially 
made  for  the  \vTiter  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L.  W.  King. 

All  the  figures  in  Plates  II.  and  III.  are  examples  of  Sumerian  or 
early  Semitic  Babylonian  art  not  later  than  the  third  millennium  B.C. 


Plate  IV. 

Gilgames  with  the  lion  as  represented  in  Assyrian  art.  The  relief 
is  from  the  palace  of  Sargon  (reigned  B.C.  722-705)  at  Khorsabad 
(Dur-Sarrukin),  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  From  a  photograph 
by  Braun  et  C'« 

Plate  V. 

Two  reliefs  from  Carchemish,  illustrating  the  spread  of  the 
Gilgames-myth  to  the  Hittites. 

Fig.  I.  Two  identical  full-faced  figures  like  Engidu  as  represented 
on  Babylonian  seals,  with  hind  quarters,  tail,  horns,  and  ears  of  a 
bull,  but  human  face  and  torso,  holding  spear  and  advancing  left  and 
right.  Two  lion-headed  human  figures  behind,  wearing  short  tunics. 
One  threatens  Engidu  with  a  weapon. 

Fig.  2.  A  figure  full-faced  like  Gilgames,  but  with  Hittite  cap, 
kilt,  and  boots,  holds  a  lion  or  lioness  by  the  hind  legs  with  his 
right  hand  and  a  bull  by  the  horns  with  his  left  hand.  A  stag  and 
two  lion-cubs  (?)  are  in  the  field.  These  figures  of  Gilgames  and 
Engidu  are  the  only  full-faced  figures  among  the  representations  from 
Carchemish. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  who  dates  the  reliefs  about  the  ninth 
century  B.C  ,  points  out  that,  while  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  influence 
is  manifest,  the  technique  is  characteristically  Hittite,  the  relief 
returning  quite  steeply  to  the  bed  of  the  plane.  Contrast  the  Assyrian 
figure  of  Gilgames  in  Plate  IV. 

The  figures  are  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  from  Carchemish:  Report  on  Excavations,  1914, 
ed.  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

Plate  VI. 

A  colossal  figure  from  Amathus  in  Cyprus  :  height  4  m.,  20,  breadth 
of  shoulders  2  m.  The  art  is  Phoenician  ;  and  the  figure,  which 
doubtless  represents  Herakles-Melkart,  illustrates  the  spread  of  the 

21 
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Gilgames-myth  westward.  M.  Al.  Sorlin  Dorigny,  who  describes  the 
figure  in  the  Gazette  Afcheologigue^  1879,  pp.  230-236,  states  that  it 
originally  had  an  ornament  on  the  top  of  the  head,  inserted  a  little 
behind  the  horns,  in  a  hole  measuring  four  centimetres  in  diameter 
and  twelve  centimetres  in  depth.  From  the  edge  of  this  hole  all  the 
locks  of  hair  diverge,  some,  short  and  wavy,  falling  over  the  forehead, 
others,  long  and  smooth,  forming  six  tresses  (' ondulations')  in  the 
Assyrian  manner,  then  dividing  themselves  into  three  great  bunches 
of  curls  which  rest  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  two  horns  are 
imperfect.  Assyrian  influence  is  very  marked  in  the  treatment  of 
the  beard. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  figure  generally  suggests 
Gilgames,  especially  as  regards  hair  and  beard,  there  is  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  Engidu  in  the  horns  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
rending   the   lion   by  tearing   its  hind   legs   asunder  (cf.    Plate    II. 

fig-  4)- 

The  figure  is  reproduced  from  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de.  Part 
dans  Pantiquite^  iii.,  fig.  386,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Ltd.,  who  own  the  rights  of  reproduction  in  England. 

On  Plates  IV. -VI.,  as  illustrating  the  widespread  influence  of  the 
Gilgames-myth,  cf.  p.  401  of  the  Commentary. 


NOTE    ON    THE    MAPS   OF   PALESTINE 

The  Maps  of  Palestine  at  the  end  of  this  volume  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Bartholomew,  who  are  responsible  for  the  coloured 
contours  and  all  other  physical  features.  The  site-identifications  have 
been  carefully  weighed  by  the  present  editor,  whose  aim  has  been  to 
admit  no  identification  which  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  reasonably 
assured  upon  historical  and  philological  grounds. 

The  editor  is  indebted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Map  of  Western 
Palestine,  in  twenty-six  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  PEF.  (scale  one  inch  to  the  mile  :  cited  in  the  Com- 
mentary as  SWP.  Great  Map\  and  to  the  Arabic  Name  List  prepared 
for  the  Survey  by  Prof  Palmer  :  for  the  modern  names  in  Map  V.  he 
s  chiefly  indebted  to  the  map  of  the  Negeb  in  EB.^  and  to  Prof 
iGuthe's  Bibelatlas  (191 1),  as  well  as  to  the  excellent  map  by  Dr.  Hans 
Fischer  in  ZDPV.  x.xxiii  (1910). 

The  identification  of  ancient  sites  depends  upon  the  labours  of  a 
number  of  investigators  in  the  past,  among  whose  works  mention 
may  be  made  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  (a 
work  which,  though  based  upon  travels  undertaken  so  far  back  as 
1838  and  1852,  still  possesses  very  considerable  value),  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  published  by  the  PEF.,  Sir  G.  A. 
Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (first  published  in 
1894),  ^"<i   Vvoi.  F.  Buhl's   Gcoi^raphie  des  alien  Paldstina  (1896). 
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The  only  British  maps  of  Palestine  marking  ancient  sites  which  are 
thoroughly  trustworthy  are  those  contained  in  EB.  ;  and  the  help 
afforded  by  these  was  usefully  supplemented  by  Prof.  Guthe's  Bibel- 
atlas  already  mentioned.  Other  British  maps  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  site-identifications  contained  in  the  SWP.  Mem.,  and  embodied 
in  the  maps  published  by  the  PEF.  which  mark  ancient  sites  ;  and 
these,  while  offering  much  that  is  valuable,  are  unfortunately  vitiated 
by  many  identifications  which  are  highly  dubious,  and  by  some  which 
are  positively  misleading.*  This  stricture  extends,  unfortunately,  in 
some  degree  even  to  the  folding  map  (scale  four  miles  to  one  inch) 
published  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew  and  edited 
by  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most  useful  general 
map  which  can  be  employed.  | 

As  occasion  arose  in  the  Commentary,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  note  and  illustrate  the  modifications  which  ancient  Biblical  names 

*  Dr.  Driver's  warning  [NHTS."^  p.  xcv)  may  well  be  reiterated: — 'The 
identification  of  a  modern  with  an  ancient  site  depends  mostly,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  cases  in  which  the  ancient  name  itself  has  not  been  unambigu- 
ously preserved,  partly  upon  historical,  but  very  largely  upon  philological  con- 
siderations :  and  men  who  are  admirable  surveyors,  and  who  can  write  valuable 
descriptions  of  the  physical  features,  topography,  or  antiquities  of  a  country,  are 
not  necessarily  good  philologists.' 

X  Since  the  maps  for  the  present  Commentary  were  printed,  there  has  appeared 
(1915)  the  long-expected  Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
edited  by  G.  A.  Smith  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  This  is  a  work  which  takes  first 
rank  among  Biblical  Atlases  for  beauty  of  execution,  and  which  contains  nmch 
that  is  of  first  importance  to  the  student — notably  the  valuable  maps  of  Jerusalem 
at  different  periods,  and  modern  Jerusalem  illustrating  recent  discoveries,  which 
have  already  appeared  in  G.  A.  SyxiwXxs  Jerusalem  (1907),  and  the  sectional  maps 
of  Palestine  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  four  miles  which  represent  a  revision  of 
the  folding  map  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above.  These  latter  maps  will 
naturally  be  the  most  consulted  of  all  that  are  contained  in  the  Atlas  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  noted  with  regret  that  they  have  not  undergone  the  thorough 
revision  which  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Driver  when  he  expressed  the  conviction 
[NHTS."^,  p.  xcv)  that  the  forthcoming  Atlas  was  '  likely  to  prove  in  all  respects 
adequate  and  trustworthy.'  To  take  some  points  which  strike  the  eye — sect.  iii. 
still  contains  the  preposterous  identification  of  Betsaanim  with  Sahel  el-Ahm£l 
which  depends  (cf.  note  on  ch.  4'!)  upon  A.V.'s  erroneous  rendering  of  'elon 
'terebinth'  as  'plain.'  In  the  Orographical  map  11-12  the  'plain  of  Zaanaim* 
still  stands ;  and  here  and  in  sect,  map  vii.  we  have  the  '  plain  of  Mamre'  (A.V.'s 
error  for  terebinths  of  Mamre).  In  sect.  vi.  Gibe'ah  is  identified  with  Geba'  and 
both  with  the  modern  Jeba'  (Geba"),  in  face  of  the  cogent  Biblical  evidence  noted 
on  ch.  19 12  that  Gibe'ah  is  distinct  from  Geba*,  and  of  Dr.  Smith's  own  adoption 
{Jerusalem,  ii.  p.  92,  n^)  of  the  commonly  received  identification  of  the  former 
with  Tell  el-Fiil.  Other  impossible,  or  highly  improbable,  identifications  (hardly 
palliated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  marked  with  a  query)  are  'Ain-Helweh  =  Abel 
Meholah  (cf.  ch.  7^2  note),  'Osh  el-Ghurab=Rock  "Oreb  {ch.  725  note),  Kh.  'Erm4 
=  Kiriath-Je'arim  {ch.  18  i*  note).  Tell  Deir-'Allah,  north  of  the  Jabbok=Succoth 
(surely,  in  spite  of  the  Talmudic  identification  with  Dar'ala,  to  be  looked  for 
south  of  the  Jabbok  :  cf.  p.  220).  The  identifications  of  Kefr  Hasan  with  Ashnah, 
and  of  Ta'lat  Heisa  with  the  Ascent  of  Luhith,  which  are  now  (as  contrasted  with 
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have  undergone  in  their  reproduction  in  modern  Arabic  form.*  This 
is  a  subject  which  needs,  and  would  repay,  more  detailed  and  sys- 
tematic study  than  it  has  as  yet  received,  at  any  rate  in  this  country. 
The  only  scientific  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  subject  (so  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware)  is  that  by  G.  Kampffmeyer  in  his  articles 
entitled  Alte  Natnen  in  heutigejt  Palastina  unci  Syrien  in  ZDPV.  xv. 
(1892),  pp.  1-33,  65-116  ;  xvi.  pp.  I-71,  which  well  repay  careful  study. 
Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  site-identifications  which  have 
so  far  been  fixed  or  proposed  suggests  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  in  ignorance  of  philology,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
danger  lest  we  should  be  limited  by  too  strict  a  regard  for  the  philo- 
logical laws,  as  ordinarily  understood,  which  govern  correspondence 
between  Hebrew  and  Arabic  forms.  When,  as  must  have  happened 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  ancient  names  have  been  preserved  for 
centuries  merely  by  oral  transmission  among  ignorant  peasants,  it  is 
surely  inevitable  that  they  should  sometimes  have  assumed  a  form 
which,  as  compared  with  the  original,  would  seem  to  be  incapable  ot 
being  brought  under  the  laws  of  correct  philological  interchange. 
Further,  there  is  evidence  which  indicates  that,  in  some  few  cases  at 
least,  the  modern  name  as  transmitted  has  assumed  a  form  which 
possesses  no  sort  of  philological  connexion  with  the  ancient  name, 
and  has  been  suggested  merely  by  a  rough  assonance  with  its  original. 
Such  a  case  has  been  noted  in  the  modern  name  of  the  Kishon,  Nahi 
el-Mukatta',  i.e.  'river  of  the  ford,'  which  has  almost  certainly  arisen 
through  assonance  with  the  ancient  city-name  Megiddo  of  unknown 
meaning  in  the  near  vicinity.!  Other  instances  are  probably  to  be 
seen  in  the  modern  name  'Aid  el-Ma,  'the  feast  of  water,'  or,  in  a 
variant  form,  'Aid  el-Miyyeh,  'the  feast  of  the  one  hundred,'  which 
has  been  plausibly  suggested  as  the  modern  equivalent  of  'AduUam, 

the  folding  map)  marked  with  a  query  in  deference  to  Dr.  Driver's  stricturei  in 
ET.  xxi.  pp.  495,  563  f.,  should  surely  have  been  omitted  altogether.  We  also 
find,  without  so  much  as  a  query,  the  very  questionable  identifications  el-Lejjfin 
=  Megiddo,  instead  of  (as  now  established)  Tell  el-Mutesellim  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  north  (of.  ch.  i  27  note),  Tubas=Thebez  (cf.  ch.  9 so  note).  Tell  esh-Sheri'ah 
=  Sharuhen,  edh-Dhaheri>  eh  =  Debir  (an  identification  which,  though  generally 
accepted,  is  really  based  upon  a  wholly  false  etymological  conclusion  drawn  by 
Conder,  and  is  therefore  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  guess  at  the  site,  apart 
from  any  connexion  in  name:  cf.  ch.  i  ^^  note).  On  the  other  hand,  the  identi- 
fication of  Lifta  with  Nephtoah,  which  is  philo'ogically  sound  and  also  suitable 
to  the  description  of  Josh.  153,  18  ^^  (and  which  the  present  wriitr  would  have 
included  in  his  own  map  without  a  query,  if  he  had  made  the  investigation 
embodied  under  ch.  18 '^  before  the  completion  of  the  map)  is  not  noticed  at  all ; 
and  Kuryet  el-'Enab,  which  strong  probability  nia,rks  as  the  site  of  Kiriath- 
Je'arim  (cf.  ch.  18^2  note)  is  simply  marked  (wMth  a  query)  as  the  site  of  the 
obscure  Kiriath  of  Josh.  i828  (where  the  text  is  very  possibly  at  fault). 

*  Cf.  ihc  footnotes  pp.  31,  23,  24,  27,  29,  282,  306,  377,  430. 

X  Cf.  note  on  'the  rills  of  Megiddo,'  ch.  5'*. 
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and  in  'Ain  Sdrah  for  the  well  (or  cistern)  of  Sirah  (2  Sam.  3^^). 
Doubtless  a  number  of  such  cases  might  be  collected. 

Even  when  we  find  a  satisfactory  correspondence  between  a 
modern  and  an  ancient  name,  this  in  itself  by  no  means  settles  the 
problem  of  identification.  It  is  clear  that  there  has  occurred  a  certain 
amount  of  drifting  of  ancient  place-names,  the  names  being  now 
attached  to  modern  villages  or  to  remains  which  cannot  go  back  so 
far  as  O.T.  times.  Instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Eriha  (  =  Jericho, 
Heb.  Y'rt/io)  which  is  now  the  site  of  a  modern  village  one  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  the  mound  called  Tell  es-Sultan  which  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  ;  Umm  Lakis,  which 
probably  preserves  the  ancient  name  of  Lachish,*  though  the  ancient 
site  of  this  city  is  fixed  with  high  probability  at  Tell  el-Hasy,  three 
miles  to  the  south-east ;  Zer'in,  which  corresponds  accurately  with 
Jezre'el,  though,  as  Prof  Macalister  has  recently  pointed  out  (cf  ch. 
6^^  note),  the  modern  site  contains  no  remains  of  an  antiquity 
approaching  the  O.T.  period. 

To  be  ideally  complete,  the  evidence  for  identification  of  an  ancient 
site  should  be  threefold  : — {a)  The  philological  equivalence  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  names  should  be  satisfactory,  {b)  The  site 
should  be  attested  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  Biblical  and  extra- 
Biblical  historians,  {c)  Examination  in  situ  should  be  able  to  prove 
the  existence  of  remains  of  a  sufficient  antiquity. 

The  meaning  of  the  geographical  terms  which  occur  in  Arabic  in 
the  maps  is  as  follows  : — 

'Ain  =  spring. 

Bir  or  Bireh  =  well. 

Geb.  =  Gebel=  mountain. 

UMr= bridge. 

ii.  =  Htrbet=Ta\n  (ruined  site). 

.^^r= village. 

Nahr  =  river. 

/?ai-  =  head  (headland). 

Sahel^'^XdJva.. 

Tdlat =a.sc&n\.. 

Tell=  mound  (usually  formed  by  debris  of  ruined  city). 

W.  =  Wddy  =  watercourse  (cf  p.  88). 

*  The  interchange  between  k  and  k  which  is  involved  has  been  thought  to  con- 
stitute a  difficulty.  Cf.,  however,  the  converse  interchange  in  the  modern  Kinah 
as  compared  with  the  ancient  Kanah  (cf.  p.  24). 
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The  following  orthographical  corrections  of  names  in  the   maps 
should  be  noted  : — 

Map  II. 

For  Hapharaim  read  Hapharaim. 
„     Gilboa  „     Gilboa'. 


Map  III. 

For  Wddy  Kan^h  ( IV.  Kdnah)  read  Wady  Kanah  ( W.  Kdnah). 

„     Kefr  And  read  Kefr  'And. 

„     Mukmds      „      Muhmds. 

„     Ebal  „      'Ebal. 

„     Zor'ah  „      Sor'ah. 

„     Mizpeh        „      Mispeh. 

„     er-Rummdneh  read  RammOr:. 
Before  Li/id  add  Nephtoah. 
„      ^.  Sdr  add  Ja'zer  ? 

Map  IV. 

For  H.  Gdld  read  H.  6dld. 
„     Ziklag         „     Siklag. 
„     Beth-zur     „     Beth-sur. 
„     Nezib  {Bet  NasU)  read  Nesib  {Bet  JVasid). 

Map  V. 
For  Bozrah  read  Bosrah. 
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Aaron,  436,  440  f. 

Abd-Asirta,    Ixxii,    Ixxvi,  Ixxviii,   Ixxx, 

xcii,  196. 
'Abdi,  'Abdiel,  278. 
Abdi-Tirsi,  cxvii. 
'Abdon,  ciii,  289  f. ,  335. 
Abel-ceramim,  321. 
Abel-meholah,  220  ff. 
Abiathar,  lii,  239,  478. 
Abi-eshu',  lix. 

Abi'ezer,  134,  179,  187,  227. 
Abimelech,   xxxvii,    xlix,    cii,    ciii,   76, 

263,  265,  266  ff. ,  290. 
Abi-milki,  265. 
Abishua',  lix. 
Abram,    Abraham,  Ixxiv,  Ixxx,  Ixxxv, 

cix,  ex,  cxi,  cxivf.,  9;   meaning  of 

name,  250. 
Acacia,  465. 
'Acco,  28. 
'Achsah,'i3. 
Achzib,  xiii,  29. 
Acre,  28. 

Adad-Nirari  i.,  Ixxix. 
Adad-suni-nasir,  ci. 
Adam,  city  of,  xiii,  219. 
Adoni  in  compound  names,  4. 
Adoni-bezek,  4. 
Adoni-sedek,  Ixxxvi,  cxvii,  sf.,  41,  81, 

264. 
Adonis.     See'Tammuz.' 
'Adullam,  500. 
Aegean  pottery,  xciv. 
Aeginetans,  6. 
Afl<9.,  29. 

Agag,  execution  of,  344, 
Agbehat,  231. 
Agum-Kakrime,  Ixiv. 
Ahab,  liii,  xcviii. 
Ahaziah  of  Israel,  liii. 
Aljet.iton,  Ixx. 
Ahijah,  lii. 
Ahiman,  9  f. 
Ahimelech,  lii. 


Ahitub,  lii. 

Ahlab,  28. 

Ahlamu,  Ixxix,  Ixxxiii. 

Ahmosi  I.,  Ixvi,  Ixvii,  cxii,  cxv,  cxvi. 

Ahnaton,  Ixx,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii,  Ixxix,  Ixxxvii, 

Ixxxviii,   cxii,    cxiv,    253.      See  also 

'  Amenhotp  iv. ' 
'Ai,  cviii,  21. 

'Aid  el-Ma,  'Aid  el-Miyyeh,  500. 
Aijalon,  8,  32.  334. 
'Ain  'Atan,  370. 
'Ain  Dilbeh,  14. 
'Ain  es-Sultan,  15. 
'Ain  Gallld,  205,  208  f. 
'Ain  6idi,  16. 
'Ain  He^ireh,  14. 
'Ain  el-Helweh,  220. 
'Ain  el-H6d,  406. 
'Ain  Kudes,  34,  no. 
'Ain  Mahil,  27. 
'Ain  Sarah,  501. 

'Ain-sems,  xciv,  cvii,  340,  406,  430. 
'Akaywasa,  xcii. 
Akiya,  Ixx,  Ixxxvi. 
'Akka,  28. 

Akkad,  Ixii ;  Semitic  dynasty  of,  Ivf.,  Ix. 
'Akrabbim,  ascent  of,  33  f. 
Alasa,  xcviii. 
Aleppo,  Ixii. 
Alphabet,  names  of  letters  in  Greek  and 

Hebrew,  262.  See  also  '  Writing.' 
Alphabetic  script,  xcvii,  254  ff. ,  495. 
Altar,   primitive  rock-,   192,  349,  350 ; 

built  of  stones,   192,   199  ;  at  Bethel, 

488. 
'Amalek,  'Amalekites,  li,  Ixxix,  17,  68, 

no,  132,  185,  297. 
Amarna     Tablets.        See     '  Tell     el- 

Amarna.' 
Amathus,  'Amateh,  326,. 
Amenhotp  i.,  Ixvii. 
Amenhotp  II.,  Ixix,  cxii,  cxv,  cxvi. 
Amenhotp  iii.,    Ixix,   Ixx,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii, 

Ixxxiii,  cxiii,  cxvi,  253. 
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See    also 


Amenhotp  IV.,   Ixix,    Ixx. 
'  Ahnaton.' 

Amkaruna,  19. 

Ammiditana,  Iviii,  Ixii,  Ixxxi. 

Ammizaduga,  Iviii. 

'Ammon,  children  of  ('Ammonites), 
liii,  ex,  297,  298  ff.  ;  land  of,  305. 

Ammonium,  oasis  of,  406. 

Ammu  or  Ammi  in propernames,  Iviii. 

Amon,  priesthood  of,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii, 
xcvi;  temple  of,  Ixvii,  xcix  ;  barge 
of,  xcvi,  xcvii ;  '  Amon-of-the-Way,' 
xcvi. 

Amor.     See  '  Amurru. ' 

Amorite,  Amorites,  Iviii  ff. ,  Ixxiii,  Ixxxvii, 
cviii,  3,  30,  41,  297,  385. 

'Amos,  xxxviii. 

Amraphel,  lxii,cx,  249. 

Amurru,  Amor,  Ivi,  lix,  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixiv, 
Ixvi,  Ixxiii,  Ixxix,  Ixxx,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvii,  xc,  xcv,  cxiv,  41,  196;  lan- 
guage of,  Ixi,  166.  See  also  'West 
Semitic  language.' 

'Am wis,  464. 

'Anakites,  9,  10,  20,  46. 

'Anita,  30. 

'Anath,  30,  76. 

'Anath-bethel,  30. 

'Anath-el,  Ixvi. 

'Anath-yahu,  30. 

•  Anathoth,  30. 

Anatolian  strain  in  Assyrians,  c. 

Anatum,  Antum,  consort  of  Anu,  30; 
hypocoristic  form,  76. 

Angel  of  Yahweh  (of  God),  35  f.,  89, 
151,  186,  192,  341,  346. 

Antigone,  323  f. 

Anu,  30,  76,  385,  397,  496. 

Anum-pi-Sin,  Ixxxiii. 

Aphik,  29. 

Aphrodite,  333,  402. 

Apil-Sin,  Iviii. 

Apollo,  406. 

'  Apuriu,  'Apriu,  cxiv. 

Aquarius,  399. 

Arabia,  central,  early  common  home 
of  Semites,  Ivi,  Ix  ;  north,  cviii,  9,  10, 
439,  441  ;  south,  lix,  Ixi,  400. 

Arabic  language,  exhibiting  primitive 
formations,  Ix. 

'Arad,  16,  44  f. 

ARAD-Hiba,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv,  Ixxvii, 
Ixxviii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvi, 
cxvii,  256  ;   nationality  of,  Ixxxvi. 


'Arak  Isma'in,  371. 

Aram-Damascus,  428. 

Aram-naharaim,  Ixxx,  66. 

Aramaeans,  Ixxix  f. ,  ex  f. 

Aramaic  language,  influence  of  en- 
vironment upon,  Ix ;  a  dialectical 
form  of  the  language  of  Amurru,  Ixi, 
175  ;  dockets  in,  on  cuneiform  tablets, 

255- 
Aramaisms,  129,  172  ff. 
Arami  the  son  of  Gus,  cii. 
Arandas,  Ixxxvi,  Ixxxix. 
Arawna  (Araunah),  Aranya,  Ixxxvi,  20. 
Arbela,  43. 
Arethusa,  xiii,  c. 
Arik-den-ili,  Ixxix. 
Arioch,  Ixii. 
Ark  of  God  (of  Yahweh),    3,    37,  242, 

344.  415.  435.  440.  477- 
Armenians,  Ixxi. 
Arnon,  221,  305,  306,  312,  314. 
Arnuanta,  Ixxxvi,  xcix. 
'Aro'er,   "Ara'ir  (by   Arnon),   221,  316, 

320;  (in 'Ammonite  territory),  320, 
Artakhsatra  (Artaxerxes),  Ixxxiv. 
Artamanya,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvi. 
Artassumara,  Ixxii,  b:xxvi. 
Artatama,    Ixix,     Ixxxvi ;     (grandson), 

Ixxii,  Ixxiii. 
Artemis,  85,  332. 
Arumah,  281. 
Arvad,  Ixviii,  xci,  ci. 
Aryans  in  Western  Asia,  Ixxxiv  f. 
Arzawa,  letters,  Ixxi,  Ixxxiii  f.  ;  sons  of, 

Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii  f. 
Aslier,  Ixxxix,  civ,  cvi,  cvii,  27  f.,  29, 

143.  197  f- 
'Ashera,  cvii,  195  ff". 
Ashkelon,   Ixxiii   f. ,  xc,  xcii,   19,    282, 

366. 
'Ashtar-Chemosh,  30,  59,  244,  248. 
'Ashtart,  'Ashtarts,   xxxv,   cxxi,   58  f,, 

332,  402,  407. 
'Ashtoreth.    See  ".Ashtart." 
Asiatic  refugees  in  Egypt,  439. 
Asira.  196. 
Asirtu,  Asratu,  196. 
'Askalan,  19,  282. 
Ass,  124,  292. 
Assur,  bcii. 
Assyria,   Assyrians,    Ixvi,    Ixviii,    Ixix, 

Ixx,    Ixxix,    xcv,    xcviii,    xcix,   c  f.  ; 

chronology,  liii ;    Biblical  names   in 

Annals  of,  99. 
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ASurbanipal,  285,  400. 

Asur-d^n  i.,  ci. 

Asur-uballit,  Ixx,  l.wix. 

Athena,  332. 

'Athtar,  59,  261. 

Atirat,  196. 

Atlantic,  400. 

'Attar,  59. 

Attila,  285. 

Avaris,  \xv  f. 

Awan,  Iv. 

Ay,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii. 

Aziru,  Ixxiii,  Ixxvi,  Ixxviii,  Ixxxvii. 

Ba'al,  Ba'als,  xxxv,  cxx,  cxxi,  57  f. 

Ba'al  a  title  of  Yahweh,  201. 

Ba'al-berith,  266. 

Ba'al-Gad,  xcix,  63. 

Ra'al-hanan,  202. 

Ba'al-Hermon,  xcix,  63. 

Ba'al-tamar,  480. 

Ba'al-ya,  202. 

Ba'al-yadha',  201. 

Ba'al-zebul,  5,  385. 

'  BaM  und  Bibel'  controversy,  244. 

Babylonia,  Babylon,  Semites  in,  Ivf. , 
Ivii  ff.  ;  First  Dynasty  of,  Iviii  ff., 
Ixi,  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixxxv,  43,  76,  99,  196, 
197,  243  ff. ;  Second  Dynasty  of, 
Iviii,  Ixiv ;  Third  Dynasty  of,  Iviii, 
Ixv,  Ixxxii,  ci  (see  also  '  Kassites')  ; 
struggle  with  Assyria,  c  f.  ;  names  of 
kings  of  First  Dynasty,  Iviii  f. ; 
chronology,  Ivi,  Iviii,  cxvi ;  language 
(Semitic)  in  inscriptions  of  early 
rulers  of  Akkad,  Ivii ;  prevalence  and 
persistency  of  Semitic  Bab.  language 
in  Babylonia,  Ix ;  influence  of  lan- 
guage upon  Hebrew,  Ixii  f.  ;  influ- 
ence of  civihzation  of,  upon  Cana'an, 
Ixiv ;  theory  of  origin  of  alphabet 
from  linear  script  of,  262  ;  rhythm  of 
poetry  of,  97. 

Badyra,  Bod'el,  xcvi. 

Bai-ti-tu-pa-ira,  12. 

Balak,  299,  316. 

Banyas,  63,  427. 

Barak,  xxxvi,  cii,  78  ff.,  85,  87. 

Barbarossa,  285. 

Bar-Gus,  cii. 

Barley-bread,  119. 

Bar-rekub,  inscriptions  of,  173  f. ,  254, 
264. 

Bar-sur,  264. 


Bas'annim,  82,  90. 

Bashan,  306. 

Bayawa,  Ixxviii. 

Be'er,  276. 

Be'er-sheba',  ex,  43,  251, 

Bees  in  carcase  of  lion,  359,  405. 

Be'eshtgra,  58. 

Belial,  xl,  467  f. 

Belit-UR.MAy.MES,  Ixxvii. 

el-Belka,  306. 

Benaiah,  403. 

B®ne-Hanior,  269  f. ,  271,  280. 

Ben-Hadad  il.,  liii,  cii. 

Ben-Hadad  III.,  cii. 

Benjamin,  20,  21,  133  f.  ;  smallness  of 

tribe  of,  447. 
Berossus,  Iv. 
Besan,  23,  219. 
Bessum,  82,  90. 
Bet-Degan,  384,  385. 
B6t-Gibrin,  8. 
Beth-'anath,  xc,  cvii,  30. 
Beth-Arbel,  43. 
Beth-barah,  225. 
Beth-Dagon,  384. 
Bethel,  xx,  cviii,  21,  37,  441,  447,  448, 

453,  476,  477,  479,  488. 
Beth-horon,  cviii. 
Bethlehem,  of  Zebulon,  290,   334  ;  of 

Judah,  422. 
Beth-millo,  271  f. 
Beth-rehob,  29,  428,  434, 
Beth-she'an,  xciii,  23,  24,  219,  220,  222, 

223,  490. 
Beth-shemesh  (in  the  north?),  cvii,  30; 

(in  the  south),  cvii,  10,  340,  392,  406, 

430- 
Belh-shittah,  219. 
Bethuel,  Ixxx. 
Betin,  21. 

Bet-Lahm,  290,  334,  422. 
Bezek,  4. 

Bezkeh,  Hirbet,  5. 

Biblical  sites,  identification  of,  499  ff. 
Bilhah-tribes,  cvii,  ex. 
Bireh,  276,  479. 
Biridaswa,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvi. 
Biridiya,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvi. 
Bir-idri,  liii,  cii. 
Bit-Daganna,  385. 
'  Blessing  of  Ja'cob,'  cvi,  437. 
'  Blessing  of  Moses,'  4,  438, 
Blood-feud,  199. 
Bochim,  37. 
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Boghaz    Keui,    documents  from,   Ixix, 

Ixxi,  Ixxii,  Ixxvi,  Ixxx,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvi, 

xci,  xcix,  41,  84,  254. 
'  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh,"    xl, 

106. 
Boundarj'-stones,  71. 
Brand-Fuchs,  394. 
Brant-fox,  394. 
Buckthorn,  275. 
el-Buka',  xcix,  c,  62,  434. 
Bull  of  Anu,  397,  496  ;  human-headed, 

400. 
Burnaburias,  Ixx. 
Burnt  offering,  477. 

Caesura,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  i6o ;  in 
Babylonian,  161. 

Cain,  14. 

Caleb,  Calibbites,  xl,  8,  9,  10,  12  f. ,  46, 
341- 

Cana'an,  earliest  settlement  of  Semites 
in,  Iv  f.  ;  neolithic  inhabitants  of, 
Ivii ;  language  of,  Ixi ;  influence  of 
Babylonian  civilization  upon,  Ixi  ff.  ; 
events  leading  to  invasion  and  con- 
quest of,  by  Egypt,  Ixv  ff.  ;  at  period 
of  T.A.  Letters,  Ixxiiiff.  ;  non-Semitic 
element  in,  Ixxxiii  ff.  ;  settlement 
of  Philistines  in,  xcii  ff. ;  decline  of 
Egyptian  authority  in,  xcv  ff.  ;  period 
of  freedom  in,  from  external  inter- 
ference of  any  great  power,  xcviii  ff.  ; 
Israel's  settlement  in,  xxxivf. ,  Ixxiv, 
Ixxx  f. ,  ciii  ff. ,  I  ff.  ;  partition  of,  3  ; 
'  seven  nations '  of,  63  ;  kings  of,  Ixx, 
Ixxiv,  144 ;  king  of,  84,  145. 

Cana'anite,  Cana'anites,  Iviii,  Ixxiii,  3, 
30,  41,  297. 

Cana'anite  'glosses'  in  T.A.  Letters, 
Ixi,  99,  166,  167,  168,  169. 

Canon,  Hebrew,  xxxiv,  cxxi. 

Caphtor.     See  '  Kaphtor.' 

Carchemish,  Ixxix,  Ixxxii,  xcix,  ci,  cii ', 
bas-reliefs  from,  401,  497. 

Caria,  Carians,  xciv  f. 

Carmel,  in  Judah,  16  ;  Mount,  xciii,  a8. 

Carseoli,  393. 

Cassites.     See  '  Kassites. ' 

Ceres,  Festival  of,  369,  393. 

Chaboras,  66. 

Chariots,  20,  151. 

Chedorla'onier,  Ixii. 

Chemosh,  299,  314  fif . ,  320. 

Chemoshkan,  315. 


Chemoshnadab,  316. 

Chemoshsedek,  316. 

Chemoshy'hi,  316. 

Chesalon,  430. 

Chronology,  of  Judges,  1  ff.  ;  Biblical, 
from  Abraham  to  entry  into  Cana'an, 
cxii,  cxv  ff.  ;  early  Babylonian,  Ivi, 
Iviii,  cxvi. 

Cihcians,  xc. 

Circumcision,  356. 

Clay  tablets,  use  of,  in  Cana'an,  Ixix  f. , 

ass- 
Cochineal,  291. 

Coleridge's  Christabd,  rhythm  of,  96. 
Commagene,  xcix. 
Concubinage,  265. 
'  Congregation '  of  Israel,  446. 
Corn,  rust  in,  393  f.  ;  harvest  in  Syria 

and  in  Italy,  394. 
Cosmology  of  Gilgames-epic,  399  f. 
Covenant,  60;  Book  of  the,  252,  329  f. 
'  Crag,  the,"  34. 

Creation-epic,  Babylonian,  Ixiii,  161. 
Crete,  Cretans,  xciv  f. 
Cross-buttock,  370. 
Crypt,  286. 
Cubit,  70. 
Cuneiform  script,  in  Syria  and  Cana'an, 

Ixiv,  Ixix,    253  ff.  ;    in  Asia   Minor, 

Ixix. 
Cup-marks,  192. 
Cushan-rish'athaim,  64  ff. 
Cybele,  85. 
Cyprus,  xcviii ;  Cypriote  script,  263. 

Daberath,  81. 

Dadi-kariba,  291. 

Dagan,  Ixii,  244,  385  f. 

Dagan-takala,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix. 

Dagon,  384  ff. 

Dagun,  385. 

Dalil-[iluyntar,  Dilil-(ilu)-ntar,  407. 

ed-Damiyyeh,  219  f. ,  221,  223  f.,  231, 

326. 
Dan,  Danites,  xx,  xcix,  cvi  f. ,  31,  142  f., 

339.  340.  341.  39^.  411.  417.  436. 
Danauna,  xciii,  xcv. 
Danonim,  xcv. 
Daphne,  427. 
Dapur,  xc. 
Dardanians,  xc. 
Daronia,  cviii. 
David,  XX,  xciv,  68,  403;  name,  291; 

northern  limit  of  kingdom  of,  xcix  f. 
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Death  of  Samson,  408. 

Debir,  conquest  of,  8  ;  site  of,  10  f. 

Deborah,  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  cii,  cvi,  cvii, 
78  ff. ,  85;  Song  of,  xl,  ciii,  cxx,  29, 
47,  78,  417 ;  compared  with  Prose- 
narrative,  78  ff.  ;  literature  on,  xiv, 
94  f.  ;  metrical  form  of,  96  ff. ,  158  ff. ; 
strophic  arrangement  of,  loi  f.  ; 
corrupt  condition  of  text  of,  102 ; 
translation  of,  103  ff.  ;  discussion  of, 
105  ff.  ;  ascription  of  authorship  to 
prophetess,  116;  climactic  parallelism 
of,  169  f.  ;  language  of,  171  ff. 

DeMriyyeh,  81,  83. 

Delilah,  377,  407. 

Delos,  406. 

Delphi,  xviii,  85. 

Demeter,  xvii  ff.,  85,  334. 

'  Deploy,'  87. 

ed-Der,  489  f. 

Descent,  through  father,  264 ;  through 
mother,  265. 

Deuteronomic  editor  (RD),  in  Joshua", 
xliii  ff. ,  cv,  I  ;  in  Kings,  xlv. 

Deuteronomic  hand,  (D^)  in  Judges, 
xlix,  55,  61. 

Deuteronomic  school,  xli,  xliii  ff. 

Deuteronomy  (D),  origin  and  promul- 
gation of,  xlv  f. 

Dibon,  Diban,  313. 

Disarmament  of  Israelites,  iig. 

Dodo,  Dodai,  etc.,  289,  291  f. 

Dor,  xcv,  xcvi,  23  f. ,  384. 

Drinking,  different  methods  of,  xiv  f. , 
210  ff. 

Drone-fly,  359. 

Dudhalia,  Ixii. 

Diidu,  cxiii,  291. 

Ea,  30. 

Ea-Oannes,  386. 

Ear-rings,  235. 

East,  children  of  the,  68,  185. 

'Ebal,  Mount,  269. 

Edom,  Edomites,  ex,  33,  34,  109,  iioi 
3".  34T. 

"Eglon,  67  ff. ,  297. 

Egypt,  domination  of,  by  Hyksos,  Ixv, 
cxii ;  expulsion  of  Hyksos  from,  Ixvi, 
cxv,  cxvi ;  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  by  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  dynasty  of,  Ixvii  ff.  ;  corre- 
spondence discovered  at  Tell  el-Amar- 
na  in,  Ixix;  relations  of,  with  Mitanni, 


Ixviii,  Ixix ;  intrigues  of  Hittites 
against,  Ixxi  f.,  Ixxxvii ;  relations  of 
the  Amorites  Abd-Asirta  and  Aziru 
with,  Ixxiii,  Ixxx ;  Habiru  and  S.A. 
GAZ  undermine  authority  of,  in 
Cana'an  and  Syria,  Ixxiii  ff.  ;  loss  of 
hold  on  Asiatic  dominions  by  later 
kings  of  Eighteenth  dynasty,  Ixxxvii  f. ; 
restoration  of  Asiatic  empire  by  kings 
of  Nineteenthdynasty,lxxxviiiff. ;  col- 
lision of,  with  Philistines  and  other 
sea-peoples,  xcii  f.  ;  Exodus  of  Israel- 
ites from,  liii,  civ,  cv,  cvi ;  loss  of 
Asiatic  empire  by  kings  of  Twentieth 
dynasty  of,  xcv  ff.  ;  connexion  of 
Joseph-tribes  with,  cviii  f.  ;  influx  of 
Semites  into,  during  Empire-period, 
cxiii  f. 

Egyptian,  Semitic  names  in,  Ixviii,  xc, 
cxiv ;  hieratic  character,  theory  of 
origin  of  alphabet  from,  261  f. 

Ehud,  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  cii,  67  ff. 

'Ekron,  19. 

Elam,  Elamites,  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixxxi,  ci. 

Elders  surviving  Joshua',  xxxv,  xxxviii, 
li,  56. 

Eleazar,  478. 

Elephantine,  Jewish  garrison  at,  30. 

Eleutheropolis,  cviii,  8. 

'Eli,  xxxvi,  xlix,  lii,  415 ;  familyof,  lii,  478. 

Elisha's  fountain,  15. 

Elohim,  preference  of  E  narrative  for 
use  of,  xxxviii,  178.  See  also  'God,' 
and  Index  of  Hebrew  terms,  s.v. 

Elohistic  document.  See  '  Ephraimitic 
document.' 

Elon,  Elonites,  ciii,  289  f.,  334. 

Emmaus,  464. 

Emutbal,  Ixi. 

'En-gedi,  16. 

Engidu,  107,  358,  395,  397,  398,  399 
400,  401,  407,  496,  497,  498. 

"En-hak-kore,  375,  406. 

Eniel,  cii. 

Enlil,  Iv,  30,  385. 

Enlil-kudur-usur,  ci. 

Ephah,  192. 

Ephod,  lii,  3,  236  ff. ,  409,  415. 

Ephraim,  cvii,  25,  132,  222,  226,  327. 

Ephraimitic  document  (E),  xxxvii  ff., 
xlii  ff. ,  cxxi,  3,  46,  52  ff.,  67  f.,  83, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183, 184, 
186,  235,  241,  268,  289,  294,  303,  316, 
415  f.,  440,  445,  457. 
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'Ephron,  293. 

Erech,  Iv,  397,  398,  400. 

Ejeskigal,  xix,  257. 

Eridu,  Ixii. 

Eriha,  15,  501. 

'Erma,  431. 

Esagila,  Ixiv. 

Esdraelon,  203. 

Esh-ba'al,  201. 

Eshmun' azar,    Sarcophagus-inscription 

of,  cxiii,  153,  387. 
Eshta'ol,  339,  340,  353,  416. 
Esfia',  340,  353. 
'Etam,  370. 
Euphrates,  66. 
Eurystheus,  408. 
Evil  spirit  sent  by  God,  276  f. 
Exodus,  the.     See 'Israel.' 

Far'ah,  187.     See  also  '  Wady  Far  ah. ' 

Firan,  6ebel,  109. 

Far'ata,  187,  335. 

Fig,  273. 

Fire,  supernatural,  192. 

First-born,  sacrifice  of,  329  f. 

Flamen  Quirinalis,  394. 

Flavia  Neapolis,  269. 

Flood-narrative,  xl,  396,  399,  403. 

Fortuna,  temple  of,  238. 

Foundation-sacrifice,  331. 

Four,  as  divine  title,  9,  43  f. 

Foxes,  368  ;  Samson's,  393  f. 

Ga'al,  267,  278. 

Ga'ash,  Mount,  57. 

Gad,  cvii,  142,  197,  306. 

Gades,  408. 

Galilee,  30  ;  Sea  of,  cviii. 

Galftd,  Mount,  207  ff. 

Gaza,  Gazzeh,  19,  185,  375  f. 

Ge,  xix. 

Geba',  Geba,  xxi,  464,  480  f. ,  486. 

Gebal,  xcvi.     See  also  '  Rib-Adda.' 

Gebalites,  xcix,  63. 

Gemini,  399. 

Gera,  69. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  269,  272. 

Gershom,  xx,  415,  416,  422. 

Geshur,  10. 

Gezer,  Ixxiii  f.,  xcii,  xciv,  xcviii,  25  f. ; 

agricultural  calendar  from,  253,  261. 
el-Gib,  479. 
Gibe  ah,  xxi,  xxxvii,  ciii,  442  f.,  464  ff., 

479,  481,  486. 


Gibe' on,  464,  465,  479. 

Gideon,  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  cii,  ciii,  176  fF. 

Gifna,  464. 

Gil'ad,  Gebel,  307. 

Gilboa',  Mount,  205,  206,  208. 

Gile'ad,  cv,  142,  207  f.,  306  f ,  318,  472. 

Gilgal,  xxxiv,  cv,  2,  36  f. 

Gilgames,  358,  379,  391,  395  ff.,  495, 
496,  497,  498  ;  Epic  of,  97,  107,  161, 
24S,  380,  395-407,  496,  497. 

Gilu-Hipa,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvi. 

God,  moral  government  of,  cxxi ;  not 
to  be  seen  by  human  eyes,  193  ;  in- 
citing men  to  their  own  ruin,  276  f.  ; 
('elohtm)  as  title  of  supernatural  being, 
36,  346,  350;  as  title  of  judges,  117. 
See  also  '  Yahweh.' 

Golden  bull,  440  f. 

Gophna,  464. 

Goshen,  cix,  439. 

Graven  image,  409,  415,  419. 

Greek  alphabet.     See  'Alphabet.' 

Grinding,  possible  significance  of  Sam- 
son's, 408. 

Habiraean  [Habird),  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii. 

tjabiru,  identity  of,  Ixxiii  ff.  ;  identifica- 
tion of,  with  Hebrews,  Ixxiv,  Ixxx  f. , 
Ixxxiii,  cxi.  ;  philological  equivalence 
of  name,  with  ' ibhri,  Ixxiv  f.  ;  con- 
nexion of,  with  SA.GAZ,  Ixxv  ff.  ; 
'  yabiru-gods,'  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii ;  addition 
of  KI  to  name,  Ixxviii,  Ixxxiii ;  ag- 
gressions of,  in  Cana'an,  Ixxiii,  Ixxvii, 
Ixxx  f.,  Ixxxii,  civ,  cxi,  cxvi  ff.  ;  con- 
nexion of,  with  SutO,  Ixxix;  Aramaean 
nomads,  Ixxx  ;  early  mention  of,  in 
Babylonia,  Ixxxi,  ex  ;  called  Sasu  by 
the  Egyptians,  Ixxxviii ;  proposed 
identification  of,  with  Kassites, 
Ixxxi  f. ;  proposed  identification  of, 
with  Hittites,  Ixxxii  f.  ;  literature 
dealing  with,  Ixxxiii. 

Habor,  66. 

Hadad-Rimmon,  mourning  of,  333. 

el-Hadireh,  84. 

Hair,  worn  long,  107  f.  ;  -offering,  343  ; 
of  Samson  and  of  Gilgames,  404,  495, 
496,  498. 

Hamath,  cii,  63  ;  Entry  of,  xcix  f. ,  63. 

yammurabi,  Iviii,  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixiv,  Ixxxi, 
Ixxxiii,  Ixxxv,  ex,  cxv,  42,  196,  197, 
330,  385  ;  Code  of,  Ixii,  Ixiii,  329,  385. 

Haraor.    See  '  B«n6-Hamor.' 
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yann,  Hani  (kinglom),  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixxxv. 

Handmaid-tribes,  cvi  f. ,  cviii,  392. 

Hani  (deity),  Ixiii  f. 

Haran,  IJarran,  ci,  ex,  cxv,  249,  250. 

^arbisihu,  Ixxxi. 

Haremheb,  Ixxxviii,  cxii,  439. 

Har-heres,  32. 

el-Haritiyyeh,  78,  84. 

Harod,  spring  of,  205. 

Haroshcth,  78,  84. 

Harri,  Ivii,  Ixxxiv. 

Haru,  Ivii,  Ixxxviii,  xcii. 

Hasor,  cxvii,  78,  84. 

Hathor,  197,  261. 

Hatsepsut,  Ixvii. 

Haiti  (city),  Ixix,  Ixxi. 

ijattusili  1. ,  Ixxii. 

Hattusili  11.,  Ixxix,  Ixxxvi,  Ixxxviii, 
xci,  84. 

Hainan,  Ixxxviii,  xci,  231, 

Havvoth-Ja'ir,  289,  293. 

el-Hawanit,  Hirbet,  465. 

yayan,  174.     See  also  '  Hyan.' 

'Heart,' as  seat  of  intellect,  125,  274, 
382. 

Hebrew  language,  origin  and  con- 
nexions of,  Ixi ;  influence  of  Baby- 
lonian on,  Ixii  f.  ;  words  elucidated 
from  other  Semitic  languages,  171 ; 
original  pronunciation  of,  99,  159; 
alphabet.     See  '  Alphabet.' 

Hebrew  manuscripts,  early,  abbrevia- 
tion in,  124,  149,  466 ;  transposition 
in  copying,  cxxiii,  124,  210,  417; 
marginal  glosses  and  doublets  incor- 
porated into  the  text  of,  cxxiii  f.,  113, 
130,  232;  confusion  of  letters  in, 
cxxiii,  123,  149,  2215,  348 ;  ditto- 
graphy  in,  cxxiii,  225,  423. 

Hebrew  poetry,  rhythm  of,  96  ff. , 
158  ff.,  272  f.,  365,  366,  372.  388; 
rhyme  in,  388  f.  ;  Climactic  parallel- 
ism in,  169  f. 

Hebrews,  identification  of,  with  Habiru, 
Ixxiv,  Ixxx  f. ,  Ixxxiii,  cxi  ;  movements 
of,  westward,  cii,  cix  f.  ;  supposed 
identity  of  ^ Apitriu  (Apriu)  with, 
cxiv.     See  also  ■  Israel.' 

Hebron,  site,  9;  elevation  of,  7,  11; 
Hittites  at,  Ixxxv  f.  ;  conquest  of,  by 
Judah  (Caleb),  cv,  8 ;  in  Samson- 
narrative,  377. 

Helbah,  28. 

Heliopolis,  32. 


Hera,  408. 

Herakles  compared  with  Samson,  335, 
358,  375.  391.  402,  403,  406,  408; 
Herakles-Melkart,  497. 

Hermon,  428  ;  Little,  206. 

Heshbon,  Hesbin,  306,  312. 

Hesrum,  320. 

'  Hexameter,' term  applied  to  Hebrew 
poetry  by  Josephus,  98. 

Hexateuch,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  xl,  xli,  xlix. 

^Jipa,  Hepa,  Ixxxvi. 

Hittites,  invasion  of  Babylonia  by,  Ixiv, 
Ixxxiv ;  Anatolian  origin  of,  Ixiv, 
Ixxi;  oldest  references  to,  Ixiv; 
racial  connexions  of,  Ixxi ;  language 
of,  Ixxi  ;  foundation  of  empire  of, 
Ixxii ;  excavation  of  capital  city  of, 
Ixxi  ;  movements  of,  in  Syria,  Ixxi  f., 
Ixxxvii  ff.  ;  relations  of,  with  Egypt, 
Ixviii,  Ixxxix  ff.  ;  relations  of,  with 
Mitanni,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvii ;  fall  of  empire 
of,  xcix ;  a  racial  element  in  Syria- 
Palestine,  Ixxxiii  ff.  ;  one  of  '  the 
seven  races'  of  Canaan,  Ixxxv  f., 
63  ;  connexion  of  Jebusites  with, 
Ixxxvi  f.  ;  at  Hebron,  Ixxxv  f.  ;  pro- 
posed connexion  of  JJabiru  with, 
Ixxxii  f.  ;  principalities  of,  in  Syria, 
xcix  f. ,  ci,  23;  southern  frontier  of, 
in  Syria,  xcix  f.,  23,  62  f.  ;  relations 
of,  with  Aramaeans,  ci  f.  ;  allusions 
to,  in  Judges,  23,  62,  63 ;  in  the 
Lebanon,  xiii,  62  f.  ;  Hittite  names 
in  Judges,  76,  84,  113 ;  GilgameS 
pictured  by,  401,  497;  literature 
dealing  with,  Ixxi  f. 

Hivvites,  6,  62,  293, 

Hizmeh,  481. 

Hobab,  14  f. 

Horns,  xcix,  c. 

Horeb.    See  '  Sinai.' 

Horim,  Ivii. 

Hormah,  18,  44,  45. 

Horse,  Sumerian  name  for,  Ixv ;  intro- 
duced into  Babylonia  by  Kassites, 
Ixv ;  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
Hyksos,  Ixvi  ;  in  ancient  warfare, 
151  ;  gallop  of,  reproduced  in  rhythm, 

151- 

Hosea',  religious  standpoint  and  in- 
fluence of,  xlv,  184,  242. 

Hrihor,  xcvi,  23. 

gUleh,  Lake,  78. 

{Jumbaba,  380,  395,  400. 
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Hunusa,  285. 

Husham,  65. 

Hyan,  Ixv,  Ixvi. 

Hyksos,  domination  of  Egypt  by,  Ixv  ; 
meaning  of  name,  Ixv  ;  racial  charac- 
ter of,  Ixv  f.  ;  expulsion  of,  from 
Egypt,  Ixvi  ;  royal  names  of,  Ixvi ; 
chronology  of,  Ixvi  f. ;  supposed  con- 
nexion of  Israel  in  Egypt  with,  cxii, 
cxv,  cxvi. 

Ible'am,  23. 

Ibsan,  ciii,  289  f.,  334. 

Ibzik,  Hirbet,  5. 

Idin-Dagan,  385. 

Idomeneus,  319. 

lezer,  134. 

Ilu-bi'di,  cii,  245. 

Indra,  Ixxxiv. 

Iphigenia,  332. 

Irhuleni,  cii. 

Isaac,  Ixxx,  ex ;  story  of  Abraham's 
projected  sacrifice  of,  330. 

Ish-ba"al,  201. 

Israel,  migration  of  ancestors  of,  to 
Cana'an,  cix  flf. ;  settlement  of  tribes  in 
Cana'an,  Ixxiv,  Ixxx  f. ,  cv  ff,,  i  fF. , 
44  ff. ,  47  ff.,  439  f.  ;  name  displaces 
earlier  name  Jacob,  ex,  cxi ;  hand- 
maid-tribes of,  cvi  f.,  cviii,  392 ; 
tribes  of,  personified  as  individuals, 
cix ;  entry  of  tribes  into  Egypt, 
cxi  ff. ;  duration  of  sojourn  of  tribes 
of,  in  Egypt,  cxii ;  Exodus  of,  from 
Egypt,  xl,  1,  li,  liii,  civ,  cv,  cvi,  cviii, 
cxv,  cxvi,  cxviii,  439 ;  wilderness- 
wanderings  of,  1  f. ,  cix,  439  f.  ;  exter- 
nal allusions  to  tribes  of,  ciii  f. ,  ex  f  , 
cxv;  mention  of,  by  Mineptah,  xcii, 
civ,  cv,  cxi,  cxviii  ;  influence  of  Baby- 
lonian civilization  upon,  Ixiv ;  con- 
ception of  tribes  as  political  unity  in 
early  times,  xxxvi,  1,  cvi,  235,  267, 
446,  453 ;  ideal  northern  limit  of 
kingdom  of,  xcix  f.  ;  Divine  Inspira- 
tion guiding  religious  evolution  of, 
cxix.  See  also  'Hebrews,'  and 
names  of  separate  tribes. 

Isme-Dagan,  385. 

Issachar,  cviii,  136,  289  f. 

Istar,  58  f. ,  396,  397,  399,  402,  405, 
407. 

Itakama,  Ixxii. 

Ithamar,  478, 


Jabbok,  305,  306,  314. 

Jabesh  of  Gile'ad,  447,  489  f. 

Jabin,  cxvii,  78,  80  f. ,  84. 

Jacob,  Ix.'cx,  ex  f. 

Ja' cob-el   (personal    name),    Ixvi,    ciii, 

cxv ;  (place-name),  Ixviii,  civ,  cxi. 
Ja'el,  79  f.,  92  f. ,  113. 
Jahas,  313. 

Ja'ir,  ciii,  51,  135,  289  f.,  292  f. 
James  the  Just,  St.,  343. 
Ja'zer,  305  f.,  314. 
Jebus,  7,  463. 

Jebusites,  Ixxxvi  f. ,  7,  20,  21. 
Jehoshaphat,  xxxviii. 
Jehovistic   document.       See    'Judaean 

document.' 
Jephthah,  xxxvi,   xxxvii,  xlix,  cii,  226, 

293,  295,  298  ff.  ;  daughter  of,  321  ff. , 

332  ff- 

Jerahme'el,  Jerahme'elites,  cviii,  9,  12, 
45,  136,  252  ;  meaning  of  name,  252. 

Jeremiah,  xliii. 

Jericho,  xxxiv,  cv,  cvin,  3,  15,  69. 

Jerobo'am  I.,  liii,  4. 
I  Jerobo'am  11.,  .xxxviii,  xcix,  4. 

Jerubba'al,  178,  201  f. ,  264. 

Jerusalem,  in  time  of  T.A.  Letters, 
Ixxiii,  Ixxviii,  cxvii ;  antiquity  of 
name,  463;  racial  character  of  J ebu- 
site  inhabitants,  Ixxxvi  f.  ;  capture  of, 
6  f.  ;  elevation  of,  7  ;  Temple  at,  xx. 

Jethro,  14  f. ,  251  f. 

Jezre'el,  202,  387  ;  Vale  of,  202  f. 

Jogbehah,  231. 

John  the  Baptist,  St.,  343. 

Jonathan  the  priest,  415,  422,  434. 

Jordon,  fords  of,  75,  225,  327. 

Joseph,  story  of,  cix,  cxiii ;  Joseph- 
tribes,  cviii  f. ,  cxviii,  21,  49  f.,  392, 
439  f.  ;  in  Egypt,  cviii  ff. 

Joseph-el?,  l.xviii,  civ,  cxv. 

Joshua",  XXXV,  xxxviii,  li,  Ixxiv,  civ  ff., 
cxvi  ff. ,  I,  2,  22,  56,  438;  Farewell- 
address  of,  xlii  f.,  xlv. 

Jotham's  parable,  272  ff. 

Judaean  document  (J),  xxxviii  flf.,  cv, 
cvi,  cvii,  cviii,  i,  46,  47  ff.,  55,  67  f , 
83,  176,  177,  178,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
184,  235,  268,  303,  316,  336  f.,  415  {., 
440,  443  ff. ,  454,  455  ff. ,  458. 

Judah,  cviii  f. ,  45  ff. ;  northern  bound- 
ary of,  430 ;  southern  boundary  of, 
33  ff. ,  Wilderness  of,  15  f. 

Judges,  Book  of,  title,    xxxiii ;    period 
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covered  by,  xxxiii,  cxx  ;  place  of,  in 
Hebrew  Canon,  xxxiv,  cxxi ;  struc- 
ture of,  xxxiv  ff.  ;  first  introduction 
to  {R^),  xxxiv  f.,  I  ff.  ;  second  intro- 
duction to  (R^2)_  XXXV,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii  f. ,  52  ff.  ;  appendix  to,  xxxvii ; 
religious  pragmatism  of,  xxxv  f. ,  cxxi, 
34  ;  J  &  E  in,  xxxvii  ff.  ;  continuation 
of  in  I  Sam.,  xxxviii;  editors  of, 
xli  ff.  (see  also  '  Redactors  of 
judges  ') ;  date  of  redaction  of,  1  ; 
chronology  of,  1  ff. ,  civ,  cxviii ;  per- 
manent religious  value  of,  cxviii  ff.  ; 
Hebrew  Text  of,  cxxii  ff.  ;  Versions 
of,  cxxiv  fT. 
Judges  of  Israel,  place  of,  in  history, 
xxxiii  f.  ;  raised  up  by  Yahweh, 
xxxv  ;  local  character  of  influence  of, 
xxxvi,  liii  f.  ;  historical  character  of, 
cii  f.  ;  achievements  of,  wrought  by 
divine  strength,  cxxii ;  meaning  and 
use  of  Hebrew  term  '  Judge,'  xxxiii, 
59-  66,  85. 

Kadasman-Enlil  11.,  Ixxix. 
Kadasman-Harbe  l.,  Ixxix. 
Kadesh  on  the   Orontes,    Ixvii,  Ixviii, 

Ixxii,  Ixxxix,  xc,  xcv,  xcix,  c,  23,  63. 
Kadesh-Barnea',  xl,  cv,    cviii,  cix,  18, 

34,  44,  68,  no,  311,  439  f. 
Kadis,  82. 
Kalumu,  Inscription  of,  Ixvi,  xcv,  174, 

254- 
Kamm,  293. 
Kammusunadbi,  316. 
Kamon,  293. 
Kamusu-sar-usur,  316, 
Kaphtor,  .xciii  f. 
Kara-indas  i.,  Ixxxii. 
Kardunias,  Ixix,  Ixxix,  Ixxx,  Ixxxii. 
Kdri,  xcv. 

Karkar,  battle  of,  liii,  cii,  230. 
Karkor,  230. 

Karn  Sartabeh,  220,  222,  324. 
Karnak,  Ixvii,  xci,  xcix. 
Kashsha-rishat,  64. 
Kasi,  Ixxxii. 
Kaslites    (Cassites),    Ixv,    Ixvi,    Ixxix, 

Ixxxi  ff.,  Ixxxv,  c,  64,  244. 
Kassu,  Ixxx,  Ixxxii. 
Kataonians,  xc. 
Katna,  xci. 
Kattath,  27. 
Kedesh  of  Issachar,  82. 


Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  78,  80  ff.,  89. 

Kefr  Haris,  57. 

Kefr  Isfla',  56. 

Ktftiu,  Keftians,  xciv. 

Ke'ilah,  Ixxxiv. 

Kenaz,  Kenizzites,  12  f. 

Kenites,  cviii,  cix,  14,  45,  251  f, 

K'r^tht,  xciv. 

Kesla,  430. 

Kfitinith,  Kgtonith,  27. 

Keturah,  cix,  184. 

Key,  74. 

Kinahhi,  41. 

Kinship,  265,  267,  270  f. 

Kinza,  Kidsa,  Ixxii. 

Kiriath-arba',  conquest  of,  8  ;  meaning 

of  name,  9,  43  f. 
Kiriath-je'arim,  341,  430,  431. 
Kiriath-sepher,  11  f. 
kis,  Iv. 
Ki-savas,  10. 

Kishon,  78,  79,  88,  147,  500. 
Kitron,  27. 

Knossos,  excavations  at,  xciv,  263. 
Koa',  Ixxix. 

Kore,  worship  of,  xvii  ff. ,  332,  334, 
Kudur-Mabuk,  Ixi,  Ixxxi. 
Kudurra,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii. 
Kumani,  ci. 
Kumem,  293. 
Kunimuh,  xcix. 
el-Kurmul,  16. 

Kuryet  el-'Enab,  el-Kuryeh,  430. 
Kus,  64. 
Kussar,  Ixxii. 
Kuteineh,  Hirbet,  27. 
Kutfl,  Ixxix. 

Laban,  Ixxx,  ex,  cxi,  416. 

Labaya,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxiv ;  sons  of,  Ixxiii, 

Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii. 
Lachish,   cxvii,   501  ;  cuneiform    tablet 

from,  253 ;  signs  on  potsherds  from, 

261. 
Lagamal,  Ixii. 
Laish,  412,  413,  427,  428. 
Laodicea,  sacrifice  at,  332. 
Lappidoth,  85. 
Larsa,  1x1,  Ixii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii. 
Le'ah-tribes,  ex. 
Leather      as      writing-material.       See 

'Skin.' 
Lebanon,   Lebanons,  xiii,  Ixviii,    Ixxii, 

Ixxx,    Ixxxiv,     Ixxxvii,      Ixxxix,     xc, 
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xcvi,  xcix  f.,  ci,  cv,  62  f. ,  428  ;  as 
'twin-mountain'  (Masfi),  400;  in- 
scription from,  254. 

Left-handed,  69  f. ,  476. 

•  Leg  upon  thigh,'  369  f.,,496. 

Lehi,  371,  406. 

Leo,  401,  405. 

Leshdm,  427. 

Levi,  Levite,  Levites,  cix,  269,  409, 
416,  459  ;  origin  of,  436  ff. 

Libyans,  xcii,  xcv. 

Lifta.,  XX,  430,  500. 

Lihhyan,  10. 

Lion,  slain  by  Samson,  xix,  357  f. , 
405 ;  slain  by  Gilgames,  401,  495, 
496,  497,  498 ;  associated  with 
Nergal,  405. 

'  Lip '  as  a  topographical  term,  220  f. 

Loins,  264. 

Loom,  381  f. 

Lot,  ex. 

Lugal-banda,  397. 

Luka.     See  '  Lycians.' 

Lunar  worship,  among  early  Hebrews, 
ex.  See  also  '  Moon-god '  and 
'  Yahweh. ' 

Luz,  23. 

Lycia,  Lycians,  xc,  xcii,  xciv. 


Ma'achah,  Ma'achathites,  135,  428. 
Ma  an,  298. 
Machir,  cvi,  134  f. 
Mahalliba,  28. 
Mahaneh-Dan,  353,  431. 
Maher-shalal-hash-baT:,  260. 
Mahiai,  27. 

el-Mahr<ik  (Makhrud),  222,  224. 
el-Makrah,  Gtbel,  no. 
Malkatu,  250. 

Malki-sedek  (Melchizedek),  Ixxxvii. 
Ma'liil,  27. 
Manahtites,  341. 

Manassch,    cv  f. ,   24,   50,    134  f.,  222, 
318  ;  substitution  of,  for  Moses,  434  f. 
Manelho,  Ixv,  Ixvi. 
Manoah,  341. 
Manothft,  10. 
Manya,  Ixxxiv. 
Ma'on,  16. 
Ma'onites,  298. 
Maps  of  Palestine,  498  ff. 
Marduk,  Ixiv. 
Marmlta,  yirbel,  371. 


Marriage-customs,    265,    354    f. ,    356, 

360  f. ,  365. 
Mas,  400. 
Masawasa,  xcv. 
Massah,  438. 

Massoretic  Text,  vocalization  of,  159. 
Masu,  395,  399  f.,  497. 
Mattiuaza,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvii. 
Meal-offering,  349. 
Mediterranean,    400 ;      Mediterranean 

origin  of  alphabet,  theory  of,  263. 
Megiddo,  Ixvii,  Ixxviii,  Ixxxiv,  23,  78, 

82,  145,  203,  500;  alphabetic  letters 

from,  261. 
Melkart,  358,  391,  401,  402,  406,  497. 
Mgnf,  10. 

Merg  'Ayyftn,  xcix. 
Merg  ibn  'Amir,  202,  204, 
Meribah,  no,  438. 
Merib-baal,  201. 
Merom,  78. 
Meroz,  151. 
Meryamin,  489  f. 
Mesha',   Ixi,    18.       See  also   '  Moabite 

Stone. ' 
Meshech,  xcix. 
Mesopotamia,  66. 
Micah,    XX,  xxxvii,   xlix,  cii,  ciii,  cvii, 

240,  408  ff. 
Micay^hu,  417. 
Midian,  cix,  no,  184,  297, 
Mikmash=Muhmas,  xiii. 
Milcah,  250. 
Milcom,  299. 
el-Milh,  16. 

Milkili,  Ixxiii,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxii. 
Mill,  millstone,  288. 
Millo,  271  f. 
Minaean   language,    lix ;    inscriptions, 

437-  441- 
Mineptah,  liii,  xci  f.,  civ,  cv,  cxi,  cxii, 

cxviii,  26,  439. 
Minnith,  320. 

Minoans,  xciv;  Minoan  script,  263. 
Minor    Judges,     the,    xxxvi,    289  ft, 

334  f- 
Minos,  .xciv. 
Miriam,  440. 
Mishor,  306,  307. 
Mispah,    in  Gile'ad,   ex,    307,   319;   in 

Benjamin,   447,    453,    472,  477,  479, 

488  ;  Land  of,  62. 
Mitanni,    Mitannians,    Ixviii,  Ixix,  Ixx, 

Ixxii,   Ixxiii,    Ixxx,  Ixxxiv  f.,  Ixxxvii, 
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cii ;  language  of,  Ixxxv  ;  kingdom  of, 

Ixxxv. 
Mitrn,  Ixxxiv. 
Moab,  ex,  68,  298  ff.  ;  Moabites  spoke 

Hebrew,  Ixi. 
Moabite  Stone  (inscription  of  Mesha'), 

Ixi,  Ixiii,  18,   30,  59,   155,   174,  253, 

291.  313.  315.  316. 
Molech,  child-sacrifice  to,  331. 
Molten  image,  409. 
Money,  primitive,  145,  378. 
Monolatry,  314  f. 

Moon-god,  evil,  9,  44,  196  f.,  249  ff. 
Moreh,  206. 
Mortar,  the,  374. 
Moses,  name  of,  cix,  478  ;    connexion 

of,    with    Levites,    cix,    438   ff. ;     at 

Midian.   439;    father-in-law   of,    15, 

251  ;  Theophany  madeto,  189,  248  f.  ; 

leads  tribes  out  of  Egypt,  cvi,  cviii ; 

connexion    of,    with    Joshua',    cxvi ; 

religious  influence  of,  cvii,  cix,  cxx  f., 

329  f.  ;  as  typical  intercessor,   xliii ; 

Blessing  of,  4,  438  ;   descendant  of, 

415,  416,  434  f. 
Mugaret  el-Ga'y,  xxi. 
Murassas,  151. 
Mursili,  Ixxxix,  xci,  84. 
Musa,  Gebel,  no. 
Muskaya,  xcix. 
Must,  274. 

Muwattalli,  Ixxxix,  xc,  xci. 
Mylitta,  59,  198. 
Mysians,  xc. 

Nabataeans,  34. 

Nablus,  269. 

Nabonidus,  Ivl,  249. 

Nahalol,  27. 

Naharin,  Ixvii,  Ixviii,  Ixix,  Ixxii,  {xxviii, 

Ixxxv,  Ixxxix,  xci,  66. 
Nahor,  Ixxx. 
Nahrel-'Au^a,  24. 
Nahr  Galud,  206. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  Ixxxix. 
Nahr  el-Mukatta',  145,  500. 
Nahrima,  Narima,  Ixxviii,  66. 
Namyawaza,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix,  Ixxxiv. 
Naphath  (Naphoth)  Dor,  24. 
Naphtali,  cvii,  29,  79,  81,  137. 
Naram-Sin,  Ivi. 
Nasatya-twins,  Ixxxiv. 
'  Navel '  as  a  topographical  term ,  283. 
Nazirite,  337,  338,  342  ff.,  404. 


Neby  Dahy,  Gebel,  20&. 

Neby  Samwil,  472,  479. 

Nebuchadnessar,  xlvi. 

Necromancy,  421. 

Nefertiti,  Ixxii. 

Negeb,  cviii,  7,  16,  439;  conquest  of, 

xl,  cv,  44  ff. 
Nemaean  lion,  358,  403. 
Neolithic  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  Ivii. 
Nephtoah,  xx,  430,  500. 
Nergal,  405. 

Nerigal  and  EreSkigal,  story  of,  257. 
Nesubenebded,  xcv  flF. 
Nicopolis,  464, 
Nimrod,  401. 
Nineveh,  Ixii. 
Ninib-tukulti-Asur,  Irxxi. 
Nisaba,  Ixiii. 
Nisin,  Iv,  385. 
Nob,  441. 

Nobali,  51,  135,  23T. 
Nubia,  Ixxxvii  f. 
Number,   exaggeration    of,    120,    446, 

455  f-.  458- 

Oath,  418,  489. 

'Obed,  278. 

Oeta,  Mount,  408. 

el-' Ola,  10,  441. 

Old    Testament,    religious    value    of, 

cxviii  ff. 
Olive,  273. 
Onesilus,  359. 
'Ophrah,  187. 
'Oreb,  225  f. 
Origen,       transliteration?       of,      from 

Hebrew,  166,  167,  168. 
el-Ormeh,  282. 
Ortygia,  406. 

'Othniel,  xxxvi,  ciii,  12  f. ,  64  ff. 
Ox-goad,  77. 

Paddan-Aram,  Ixxx. 

Palms,  city  of,  xxxiv,  15,  69. 

Panammu,  inscription  of,  173  f ,  254. 

Paneas,  63,  427. 

Papyrus,    use  of,   as  writing  material, 

xcvii,  255,  258,  259,  260. 
Pap)TUS  Anastasi  i. ,  .xci. 
Papyrus  Golenischeff,  xcvi. 
Parallelism,  Climactic,  169  ff. 
Paran,  109. 
Partridge,  375. 
Paula,  pilgrimage  of,  461;.. 
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Peace-offerinpfs,  477. 

Peg,  93,  152. 

Pe-kanan,  xcii,  41. 

Pe-nhgsi,  239,  478. 

Pentameter,  term  applied  to  Hebrew 
poetry  by  Josephus,  98. 

Penuel,  223  f. ,  228,  233. 

Perizzites,  6. 

Persephone,  xviii,  xix,  334. 

Persian,  old,  cuneiform  writing  of,  262. 

Perversion  of  proper  names,  5,  58,  64, 
65  f. ,  228  f. ,  434. 

Petra,  34. 

Phaestos  disk,  xciv. 

Philadelphia,  306. 

Philistines,  invasion  of  Cana'an  by,  xcii 
f.  ;  origin  of,  xciii  f.  ;  connexion  of, 
with  Minoans  of  Crete,  xciv ;  head- 
dress of,  xciv ;  connexion  of,  with 
Lycians  and  Carians,  xciv  f.  ;  '  Lords 
of,'  62;  Dagon,  deity  of,  384  ff .  ; 
theory  of  introduction  of  alphabetic 
script  to  Cana'an  by,  263  ;  oppression 
of  Israelites  by,  lii,  liii,  295  ff.,  335  f.  ; 
Samson's  relations  with,  335  ff.  ;  un- 
circumcised,  356. 

Phinehas,  lii,  335,  478. 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians, Ixviii,  Ixxiii,  Ixxv, 
Ixxviii,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  xciii. 
xcvi  ff.,  28,  143,  400;  inscriptions, 
Ixi,  254. 

Pictographic  script,  255. 

Piers  Ploughman,  rhythm  of,  xiv. 

Pig,  relation  of,  to  Tammuz,  xvii  f. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  400,  408. 

Piping  to  flocks,  141. 

Pir'athon,  335. 

Pithom,  civ,  cxvi. 

Poetry,  Hebrew.  See  '  Hebrew 
poetry. ' 

Polydector,  Polydegmon,  334. 

Polyxena,  334. 

Porta  Catularia,  393. 

Priestly  redactor.     See  '  Redactors. ' 

Promontorium  aliiim,  28. 

Prophets,  teaching  and  spiritual  appep.l 
of,  cxviii  f. ,  cxxi ;  Prophetical  schools, 
xxxiv,  xl,  xli  ff. 

Ptolemais,  28. 

Pu'ah,  289,  291. 

Pudu-fjipa,  Ixxxvi. 

Pulasati.     See  '  Philistine?  ' 

Pulydamas  of  Scotusa,  358. 

Puppies,  sacrificed,  393. 


Quail,  sacred  to  Herakles,  375,  406. 

Ra'amses  (store-city),  civ,  cxvi. 

Rabbah,  Rabbath- Amnion,  306. 

Rabbinic  exegesis,  73. 

Rachel,  ex,  416. 

Ramah,  ef-Ram,  86,  465. 

Ramath-lehi,  75,  374,  405. 

Ra'messe  i. ,  Ixxxviii. 

Ra'messe  li.,  liii,   Ixxxix  flf.,  civ,   cxii, 

cxiv,  cxv,  cxvi,  cxviii,  27. 
Ra'messe  III.,  xcii  ff.,  xcviii. 
Ra'messe  IX.,  xcviii. 
Ra'messe  Xli. ,  xcv. 
Ramm6n,  xxi,  486. 
Ras  el-Abyad,  28. 
Ris  et-Tawil,    girbet,   465,  472,   479, 

481,  486. 
Ras  'Uram  el-Harrubeh.  222. 
Rebekah,  Ixxx,  ex. 
Rechabites,  343. 
Redactors  of  Judges : — 

RJE,  xli,  xlix  f.,  55,  63,  181,  182.  194, 
226,  268,  294,  295,  298,  301,  303, 

338,  345.  410.  445- 

RE2,  xxxiii,  xli  ff.,  52  flf.,  59,  61,  176, 

184,  266,  268,  293  f.,  295,  298,  338. 

RP,  1,  I,  2,  55,  76,  263,  268,  290,  304, 

339,  410  f.,  424,  454,  457,  458. 
Reed-pen,  258,  260. 

Rehob,  29. 

Rehoboam,  liii,  xcviii. 

Rephidim,  li,  68. 

er-Restin,  xiii,  xc,  c,  cii. 

Retenu,  Upper,  Ixvii,  xciv. 

Re'uben,  cviii,  306. 

Re'uel,  15. 

Revelation  of  Yahweh,  progressive,  189. 

Revised  Version,  criticism  of  renderings 
of,  25,  75,  86,  90,  106,  108,  116,  117, 
123,  139,  147,  148  f.,  157.  189,  190, 
205,  212,  229  f.,  234,  321  bis,  325, 
347.  348,  350  bis,  367,  368,  372,  377, 
378,  418,  423,  476,  485,  493  ;  margin, 
93,  148  f. ,  205,  207,  390,  480. 

Rhyme.     See  '  Hebrew  poetry.' 

Rhythm.     See  '  Hebrew  poetry.' 

Rib-Adda,  Ixxiii,  Ixxv,  Ixxviii,  Ixxix, 
Ixxx,  Ix.xxii. 

Riblah,  c. 

Righteous  acts  of  Yahweh,  129. 

Rimmon,  xxi,  448,  486. 

.R-m  "'i,  Ixi,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii,  ex. 
lia,  Robigus,  393  f. 
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Rock-altar.     See  '  Altar. 
Romulus,  494. 
Roof-chamber,  71. 
Rosse,  rosser,  373. 
Ruhizzi,  Ixxxiv. 
Rusmanya,  Ixxxiv. 
Rust  in  corn,  303  f. 

Sabaean  kingdom ,  400  ;  language,  lix. 

Sabbath,  251. 

Sabians,  pseudo-,  421. 

Sabine  women,  rape  of,  494. 

Sacrifice,  191,  477  ;  human,  320,  329  ff.  ; 
of  firstborn,  329  f.  ;  child-sacrifice  to 
Moloch,  331  ;  foundation-,  331  ;  vir- 
gin-, 332  ff. ;  of  red  puppies,  393  ; 
of  pigs,  xviii. 

Sadok,  478. 

es-Safa,  nakb,  17,  33,  35. 

es-Safiyyeh,  35. 

Safraneh,  c. 

Sagalassos,  xcii. 

SA .  GAZ  (people),  Ixxv  ff.,  Ixxxviii,  cxi, 
cxvii  f. ,  26. 

Sagittarius,  399. 

Saida,  28. 

Sakalusa,  xcii,  xciii. 

Sakere,  Ixxxvii. 

Salitis,  Ixv. 

Salm,  229. 

Salma,  341. 

Salmon,  Mount,  286. 

Saltnunna',  228. 

Salt,  City  of,  16  ;  covenant  of,  42 ;  sym- 
bolical use  of,  285. 

Salt  Sea,  34. 

Sam'al,  cii,  173. 

Samaria,  capture  of,  by  Sargon,  xlvi ; 
ostraka  from,  253,  258. 

Samas.     See  '  Sun-god.' 

Samsanu,  352. 

Samsi-Adad  vii.,  385. 

Samson,  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  xl,  xlix,  lii,  liv, 
cii,  10,  75,  293,  294,  335  ff.  ;  meaning 
of  name,  352,  391 ;  solar-mythological 
element  in  story  of,  xix,  337,  338,  377, 
380,  384,  391  ff. 

Samsu-ditana,  Ixiv. 

Samsu-iluna,  lix,  Ixiv. 

Samuel,  judge,  xxxvi,  xlix  ;  last  address 
of,  xliif.,  xlv  ;  as  typical  intercessor, 
xliii  ;  length  of  judgeship  of,  li  f  ;  a 
Nazirite(?),  343,  344;  not  a  Levite, 
441. 


Sangara,  76. 

Saphon,  326. 

Sir,  Hirbet,  305  f.,  310,  314. 

Sarah,  250. 

Sarah,  xix,  340,  349. 

Sardina,  Sardis,  Sardinia,  xcii,  xciii. 

Sargthan,  219  ff 

Sar-Gani-sarri,  Iv,  Ivi. 

Sargon  of  Akkad,  Iv  f.,  Ix. 

Sargon  of  Assyria,  .xlvi,  385. 

Saris,  430. 

Sarpanitum,  Ixiv. 

Sarratu,  250. 

§arru-kin,  Sarru-ukln.     See  'Sargon.' 

Sasu,  Ixv,  Ixxix  f ,  Ixxxviii. 

Satta,  219. 

Saul,  lii,  Ixxix,  ciii,  444,  447,  455,  490. 

Scorpio,  399. 

Scorpion-men,  395,  399. 

Scribes,    Assyrian  and   West    Semitic, 

256,  495- 

Sea-country,  people  of,  Ixiv. 

Seafaring  life  adopted  by  Israelite 
tribes,  143. 

Seals,  Hebrew  inscribed,  253. 

Sebaita,  xiii,  17. 

Sedad,  c. 

Sedek,  41  ff. 

SeffQriyyeh,  27. 

Seh  Sa'd,  xci. 

Sell  ed-Dilbeh,  14. 

Se'ir,  Ivii,  cxx,  109  ;  in  Judah,  430. 

Se'irah,  74 

Sela,  34. 

Semites,  early  movements  of,  Iv  ff.  ; 
early  common  home  of,  Ivi. 

Semitic  languages,  development  of, 
from  a  common  original,  Ix ;  influ- 
ence of  environment  upon,  Ix  ;  primi- 
tive connexion  with  Sumerian,  Ivii. 

Seneh,  465. 

Sennacherib,   Prism-inscription  of,  28, 

385. 
Sephath,  xiii,  17,  45. 
Serabit,  inscription  from,  261. 
Serbal,  Gebel,  in. 
Serdanu  (amelu  Serdani),  Ixxix,  xcii. 
Seredah,  219  ff. 
Serpent,  relation  of,  to  Earth-goddess, 

xix. 
Servant  of  Yahweh,  the,  56. 
Sety  I.,  Ixxxviii  f. ,  civ,  cvi,  cxviii,  27. 
Seven  as  divine  title,  9,  43  f. ,  251. 
Seventy,  as  large  round  i. umber,  264. 
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Shaalbim,  33. 

Shalmaneser  in.,  xcviii,  cii.  71,  230. 

'Shameful  thing'   substituted    in   text 

for  Baal,  5,  58,  202. 
Shamgar,  xxxvii,  ciii,  75  ff.,  113,  290. 
Shamir,  292. 
Shammah,  75,  77. 
Sharon,  Ixxxiv. 
Sharuhen,  Ixvi. 
Shavsha,  10,  352. 
She'ar-yashub,  260. 
Shechem,    xxxv,    Ixxiii,    Ixxviii,    Ixxx, 

Ixxxi,  cviii,  cix,  cxi,  4,  56,  134,  269  f. , 

437  f- 
Shekel,  236,  378. 
Shephelah,  7  f.,  20. 
Sheshai,  9  f. ,  352. 
Shibbdleth,  328. 
Shiloh,  37,  415,  435  f.,  441,  476,  491, 

492. 
Shin'ar,  Ixii,  Ixviii. 
Shisha,  10. 
Shishak,  xcviii. 
Shobal,  341. 
Sibitti,  43  f. ,  251. 
Sicilians,  xciii. 
Sidka,  377. 

Sidon,  28;  Sidonians,  297,  428. 
Siduri-Sabitu,  396,  398,  400. 
Sihon,  306,  310,  312  f. 
Siklag,  68. 
Silbel,  377. 

Siloam-inscription,  253. 
Sime'on,  Ixxv,  civ,  cviii  f.,  4,  46,  269, 

437  ff- 
Simyra,  Ixviii. 
Sin.     See 'Moon-god.' 
Sin-muballit,  Iviii,  Ixi. 
Sinai,  cxx,  68,  109  ff. ,  112,  251,  311. 
Sin^ar,  Gebel,  Ixviii. 
Singara,  Ixviii. 
Sinuhe,  tale  of,  439. 
Sippori,  27. 
Sirah,  well  of,  501. 
Sisera,  Ixvii,  78  ff. ,  84. 
Siweh,  406. 
es-Siyyag,  371. 
Skin,  use  of,  as  writing  material,  255, 

259- 
Sobah,  c. 
Solomon,  date  of  accession  of,  liii,  cxv; 

kingdom  of,  xcix. 
es-S6nia,  IJirbet,  465, 
Soothsayer,  283. 


Sor  ah,  xix,  339,  340,  416. 

Sorek,  Wady  of,  340,  377. 

'  Soul,'  as  principle  of  life  in  man,  390. 

Spirit  of  Yahweh.     See  '  Yahvveh. ' 

Springs,  in  solar  mythology,  405  f. 

'  Stand  before,'  478. 

Stone,  as  place  of  execution,  271 ; 
standing-,  272. 

Stylus,  for  writing  cuneiform,  xvii, 
254  f.  ;  Hebrew  terms  for,  259  f. 

Subandu,  Ixxxiv. 

Subbiluliuma,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii, 
xci. 

Succoth,  220,  228. 

Sudanese  mercenaries,  Ixxxii. 

Sumer,  Sumerians,  Ivi,  Ixii,  Ixiv,  c, 
385,  386 ;  deities  of,  Ivii ;  influence 
of  civilization  of,  Ixiii  f.  ;  language, 
ultimate  connexion  of  Semitic  bili- 
terals  with,  Ivii ;  legal  code  of,  Ixiii. 

Sumu-la-ilu,  lix. 

Sun,  supposed  effect  of,  on  corn,  394; 
course  of,  in  the  heavens,  395  f. , 
399  f. ,  yearly  phases  of,  396  f.,  399; 
chariot  of,  397. 

Sun-god.  cvii,  42,  333,  392,  395,  396, 
400,  406,  407,  421,  495,  496. 

Sflrik,  yirbet,  377. 

Sdsitha,  308. 

SCisiyyeh,  308. 

Sutarna,  Ixxxiv. 

Sutatarra,  Ixxii. 

Sutd,  SutCt,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix  f. ,  Ixxxiii,  cxi. 

Suwardata,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxiv. 

Synchronistic  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  c. 

Syria,  Semites  in,  Ivi,  Iviii ;  inclusion 
of,  under  name  .'\murru,  lix  ;  con- 
nexion of  Hyksos  with,  Ixvi ;  influx 
of  Hittites  into,  Ixvi,  Ixxi  ;  invasior. 
and  conquest  of,  by  Egyptian  kings, 
Ixvii  ff.  ;  sons  of  chieftains  of,  edu 
cated  in  Egypt,  Ixviii ;  condition  of, 
at  period  of  T.A.  Letters,  Ixx  ff.j 
caravan-service  through,  Ixx ;  non- 
Semitic  element  in  population  of, 
Ixxxiii  ff.  ;  struggle  of  Egypt  with 
Hittites  in,  Ixxxix  ff.  ;  Hittite  princi- 
palities in,  xcix  ;  Aramaeans  in,  ci  f. ; 
Syrian  desert,  Ixxix  f.  See  also 
'  Canaan.' 

Taanach,  Ta'annuk,  23,  79,  82,  131. 
Tab'al,  Tab'cl,  66. 
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Tabbath,  223. 

Tablet  for  writing,  259. 

Tabor,  xc,  79  f.,  87,  234. 

Takkara,  xcii  ff. ,  xcvi,  xcviii,  24,  384. 

Talmai,  9  f. 

Tammuz,  xvii  ff.,  333  f.,  397. 

Tanturah,  24. 

Tarhulara,  84. 

Tarhundaraba,  Ixxxiii. 

Tadu-^ipa,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvi. 

et-Tayyibeh,  308. 

Tebes,  234,  287. 

Tell  Abfi  Kudis,  82. 

Tell  el-Amarna  Letters,  Ixi,  Ixix  ff. , 
Ixxxviii,  ci,  cxi,  cxii,  cxiii,  cxvi,  cxvii, 
cxviii,  20,  26,  41,  66,  76,  99,  144,  253, 
256  ff. ,  265,  463,  477. 

Teil'Arad,  16. 

Tell  (Tulel)  el-Ful,  465,  472,  479,  481, 
486^ 

'lell  Gezer,  25. 

Tellel-Hasy,  501. 

Tell  el-Kady,  xcix,  427. 

Tell  Ma'tn,'  16. 

Tell  el-Mashflta,  civ. 

Tell  el-Mutesellim,  23,  82. 

Tell  es-Safiyyeh,  xciv. 

Tell  es-Sihab,  Ixxxviii. 

Tell  es-Sultan,  15. 

Tell  el-Yahudiyyeh,  Ixv. 

Tell  Zif,  16. 

Temple,  building  of,  by  Solomon,  1. 

Tentamon,  xcvi,  xcvii. 

Tent  of  Meeting,  440. 

Tent-peg.     See  '  Peg.' 

'  Tents '  = '  home, '  463. 

Teraphim,  117,  409,  416,  420  f. ,  426. 

Terebinth,  90,  187. 

Teuwatti,  Ixxxiv. 

Thebes,  Ixx,  Ixxxvii,  xcvi. 

Theocracy,  conception  of,  183. 

Thesmophoria,  xviii  f. 

Thirty,  as  title  of  Moon-god,  44. 

Threshing-board,  229. 

Threshing-floor,  204. 

Thutmosi  l.,  Ixvii,  Ixxxv. 

Thutmosi  11.,  Ixvii. 

Thutmosi   in.,   Ixvii  f,    Ixxxv,  Ixxxix, 

cxii,  cxiv,  26. 
Thutmosi  IV.,  Ixix,  Ixxii. 
Ti'bneh    fN.W.    of    Bethel),    56;    (in 

Shephelah),  355,  430. 
Tidal,  Ixii. 
Tiglath-Pileser  i.,  Ixxix,  xcix,  ci,  285. 


Tiglath-Pileser  IV.,  cii,  415. 

Tii,  Ixxii. 

Timnah    (N.W.    of    Bethel),    56;    (in 

Shephelah),  355,  430. 
Timnath-heres,  Timnath-serah,  56. 
Titus,  464. 
Tob,  land  of,  308. 
To'i,   To'u,  cii. 
Tola',  ciii,  289  f. 
Torches  in  pitchers,  216. 
Totemism,  xviii,  225,  291. 
Tribal  names  transferred  to  places  or 

districts,  cxi. 
Trumpet,  215. 
Ti^bas,  287. 
Tubi,  308. 
Tuhi,  cii. 

Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  cL 
Tunip,  Ixxxv,  xci. 
Turusa,  xcii. 
Tusratta,  Ixxii,  Ixxxvii. 
Tut'anhaton  (Tut'anhamon),  Ixxxvii. 
Tuwel  ez-Ziyab,  226. 
Tyre,  xcvi,  402. 
Tyrrhenians,  xcii. 

Umnian  Man  da,  Ixii. 
Ur,  Iv,  Ixxxiii,  ex,  249,  250. 
Urim  and  Tummim,  3,  239  f. 
Ur-Sanabi,  396,  398,  400. 
Urtas,  370. 
Urukagina,  Ixiii. 
Urusalim,  20,  463. 
'  Uss  el-Gurab,  226. 
Uta-napistim,  396,  398,  401. 

Vale,  the,  19,  203  f. 
'  Valley  of  Thorns,'  464,  465, 
Vdndalian  Church,  Ji. 
Vartikd,  406. 
Varuna,  Ixxxiv. 
Vine,  273. 

Virgin-sacrifice,  332  iT. 
Virgo,  399. 

Wadd,  437. 

Wady  el-'Aris,  34. 

Wady  Bel'ameh,  23. 

Wady  Bit  Hannina,  465, 

Wadyed-Dumm,  479. 

WMy  Far'ah,  207,  220,  222,  223,  224, 

225. 
Wady  el-Fikrah,  33  f. 
Wady  eg-Gozeleh,  225. 
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Wady  el-Hafy,  465,  481. 

Wady  Hesban,  306. 

Wady  of  Jezre'el,  185. 

Wady  K^na,  24. 

Wady  el-Kelt,  15,  88. 

Wady  el-Malih,  220. 

Wady  Mo^ib,  310. 

Wady  el-Munah,  341. 

Wady  Ragib,  326. 

Wady  es-Sarar,  340. 

Wady  gerrir,  185. 

Wady  es-Suw6nlt,  xxi,  465,  486. 

Wady  Tdmilat,  Ixv,  civ,  cix,  439. 

Wady  Yabis,  222,  489. 

Wady  ez-Zerka,  310. 

Wady  Zitnry,  481. 

Warad-Sin,  Ixi,  Ixii; 

Wasasa,  xciii. 

Watches,  night-,  216. 

Weaving,  381. 

Wenamon,  narrative  of,  xcv,  xcviff., 
23,  24,  258. 

West  Semitic  language  (language- 
group),  253;  Arabian  affinities  in, 
Iviii  f. ,  Ix  ;  alphabet,  254  ff. 

Wheat-harvest  in  Palestine,  367,  394. 

Whisthng,  effect  of,  on  animals,  141  f. 

Wilderness-journey,  Israel's,  311. 

Wine,  new.     See 'Must.' 

Wine-press,  187,  274. 

Witch  of 'Endor,  426. 

Writing,  reference  to,  in  Judges,  232  ; 
use  of  cuneiform  in  Canaan,  Ixix  f., 
253 ;  earliest  known  documents  in 
West  Semitic  language,  253  f.  ;  de- 
velopment of  cuneiform  from  picto- 
graphs,  254;  cuneiform  script  and 
alphabetic  script  possibly  coexistent 
in  Canaan  in  early  times,  254  f.  ; 
explanation  of  paucity  of  written 
documents  from  Palestine,  255  ; 
method  of  writing  cuneiform,    xvii, 

255,  495  ;  Aramaic  dockets  on  cunei- 
form tablets,  255;  T.A.  Letters 
written  by  West  Semitic  scribes,  256  ; 
use  of  alphabetic  script  in  Assyria, 

256,  495 ;  exercises  in  writing  cunei- 
form script,  257  ;  West  Semitic  al- 
phabet really  a  syllabary,  258  ;  early 
use  of  papyrus  in  Cana'an,  xcvii,  258  ; 
terms  used  in  O.T.  in  connexion 
with  writing,  258  ff.  ;  earliest  traces 
of  West  Semitic  alphabet,  261  ; 
theories  as  to  origin  of  West  Semitic 


alphabet,  261  ff.  See  also  'Alpha- 
bet,' 'Papyrus,'  ' Stylus, "Cana'anite 
glosses,'  '  Hebrew  MSS.' 


X,  unknown  source,  458. 


Yabni-el,  cxvii. 

Ya'di,  Ixvi,  xcv,  173  ff. 
Yahweh,  predilection  of  J  narrative  for 
use  of  name,  xxxviii  ;  Yahweh  Seb- 
ha'6th,  xl ;  Sinai,  ancient  seat  of,  cxx, 
109,  251  ;  Mosaic  Yahwism  in  con- 
flict with  naturalistic  Yahwism,  cxx, 
330  ;  covenant  of,  cxxi,  60  ;  spirit  of, 
inciting  men  to  action,  cxx,  cxxii,  66, 
203,317,  337f- .  357,372;  Israel's  leader 
in  battle,  cxx,  cxxii,  91,  109 ;  con- 
sultation of  oracle  of,  3,  239  f.,  425  f. , 
476  f. ;  sacred  ban  of,  18,  231,  456  ; 
mentioned  on  Moabite  Stone,  18 ; 
Angel  of,  35  f.,  89,  151,  192,  346; 
title  'Servant  of,'  56;  strengthening 
Israel's  foes,  68  ;  connexion  of,  with 
phenomena  of  the  storm,  91  ;  '  arm 
of,'  129;  '  righteous  acts  of,'  129;  as 
King  of  His  people,  183 ;  name  as 
denoting  progressive  revelation,  189  ; 
Yahweh  shdlom,  193 ;  relation  of 
Ashcra-cult  to  worship  of,  196  f.  ; 
Asher  possibly  a  surname  of,  cvii, 
198  ;  title  '  Ba'al'  applied  to,  201  f.  ; 
originally  an  Amorite  deity,  243  ffl  ; 
name  revealed  to  Moses  with  uniquely 
new  significance,  248  f.  ;  early  identi- 
fication of,  with  Moon-god,  249  ff.  ; 
as  national  God  (in  restricted  sense), 
314  f.  ;  human  sacrifice  to,  319  f. , 
329  f.  ;  Teraphim  in  connexion  with 
worship  of,  330,  426.  See  also 
'God.' 

Y416,  32. 

Yanhamu,  Ixxviii,  cxiii. 

Yapahl,  Ixxix,  cxvii,  26. 

Yaphia',  cxviL 

Yarimuta,  cxiii. 

Yarmuk,  306. 

Yarmuth,  cxiii. 

Yasdata,  Ixxxiv. 

Ya-u,  Ya-u-tuni,  etc.,  in  proper  names, 
243  ff. 

Ya'u-bi'di,  cii,  245,  246. 

el- Yemen,  nakb,  33. 
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Yeno'am,  xcu. 
Yerini6th,  cxiiL 


Zabum,  lix. 

ez-Zahariyyeh,  10  f. 

Zakar-ba'al,  xcvi  ff.,  258. 

Zakir,  Inscription  of,  Ixiii,  cii,  173  f. 

254- 
Zamama-sum-iddin,  d. 
Zebahj  aaS. 


Zebul,  279  £,  281.  284. 

Zebulun,  cviii,  a6,  79,  8i,  289. 

Ze'eb,  225  i. 

ez-Zib,  xiii,  39. 

Zilpah-tribes,  ex. 

Zimrida,  cxvii. 

Ziph,  16. 

Ziphron  (Ziftkn),  c. 

Zirdamyasda,  Ixxxiv. 

Zodiac.  399 
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II.  INDEX  OF  GRAMMATICAL 
AND  PHILOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

{The  reference  is  to  Hebrew  un' ess  otherwise  specified) 


Accusative,  adverbial,  149. 
Arabic  Place  names,  modern,  499  fF.  ; 
modification  of  consonants  in,  xx,  24, 
27,  29,  282,  306,  500,  501  ;  modifi- 
cation of  final  -el  to  -in  in,  21; 
dropping  of  final  syllable  in,  23; 
dropping  of  preformative  1  in,  23, 
306;  formation  of,  by  assonance 
with  ancient  names,  85,  145,  500. 
Article,  Definite,  idiomatic  usages  of, 
213,  287,  346,  489  ;  with  Construct 
State,  231  ;  omission  of,  with  Adjec- 
tive, 378. 

Asyndeton,  432. 

Babylonian  Permansive  compared  with 
Hebrew  Perfect,  Ixiii. 

Babylonian  Praeterite  compared  with 
Hebrew  Imperfect  with  IVdw  con- 
secutive, Ixiii. 

Bihteral  roots,  xiii,  xvi,  40,  69,  92. 

Case-endiugs,  167. 

Circumstantial  clause,    324,    326,    384, 

425.  433- 
Construct    State,    before    Prepoition, 

136;  Suspended,  150. 
Darga,    as    substitute     for     Methegh, 

461. 
Dativus  incommodi,  67,  277. 
Diminutives,  27,  352. 
Egyptian  expression  of  Semitic   Dual- 
ending,  66. 
Egyptian   r  representing  /  in  another 
language,    84;    cf.     Ixxxviii,     Ixxxix 
bis,  xci,  xcii,  xciii. 
Emphasis,  expression  of,  321,  357.  367. 

372,  419,  425- 
Hypocoristic  affixes  in  Babylonian,  76, 

246. 
Hypothetical  sentence,  virtual,  347- 
Imperative,  original  form   of,  in  Kal, 
166  ;  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  as  Inter- 
jection, 429. 
Imperfect,    anomalous  use  of,    38  ;  m 
pictorial   description,    148;    describ- 
ing recurrence,  176,    185,  325,    327 ; 


emphatic    form    of,    152  f.  ;    masc. 
form  of  2nd  pers.   plur.  referring  to 
fem.  subject  preceding,  129,  237. 
Infinitive    Absolute,    usage    of,   73  f., 
367;   misunderstood    by    R.V.,    25, 

367.  372- 
Infinitive   Construct  with    3,    105  f.  ; 

with  ?,  423. 
Interchange  of  Consonants  in  Semitic 

languages,  11 1,  174.  430- 
Ipht^'al  in  Hebrew,  353. 
Jussive  in  place  of  Imperative,  149. 
Modus  energicus  in  Arabic,  152,  169. 
N&n  flAyd,  434. 

Order  of  Sentence,  212,  457,  47S>  479- 
Participle,  usage  of,  213,  227,  368,  384; 
.Active  Kal,   original   form   of,  166; 
Pu'al,    dropping   of    preformative  D 
in,  228. 
Paskd  v^  fH,  38. 

Pausal  forms,  antiquity  of,  168. 
Perfect,  idiomatic  usages  of,  368,  369, 
418;    with    Wdw    consecutive    after 
Infinitive,    483 ;    with    weak     Waw, 
73,      214,     470  ;     2nd     pers.     fem. 
sing,  of,    with   archaic   termination, 
116. 
Permansive.     See  '  Babylonian.' 
Phonetic   Complement    in    cuneiform, 

Lxxvi. 
Pi' el,  final  vowel  of,  167. 
Pluralis  excellentiae  (intensive  plural), 

321.323- 
Pronoun,    Personal,    2nd    pers.    fem. 

sing.  ,418. 

Segholate  Nouns,  original  pronuncia- 
tion of,  167. 

Sibilants,  interchange  of,  in  Semitic, 
III,  306,  328,  377- 

Substantive  in  place  of  Adjective,  193, 

231. 
Substantives  ending  in  -itth,  15:3. 
Tenses,  sequence  of,  176,  328. 
Tone  in  Arabic,  159. 
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Transposition  of  Consonants  in  Semitic 
Roots,  XV,  437. 

Triliteral  Roots,  modification  in,  69,116. 

Verb  y  doubled,  weakened  forms  of, 
112. 

Vocalization,  original  form  of,  m 
Hebrew,  166  ff. 

Wdw  consecutive,  usage  of,  93,  227, 
483- 

Wdw  explicative,  194. 

Wdw  introducing  sentences  with  sar- 
castic turn,  187,  317. 

IFrfti;  of  association,  326,  433. 

riN  introducing  Nominative,  486. 

3»  usage  ol,  230,  321. 


n  locative,  72,  224. 

K'S  usage  of,  204. 

''D  introducing  direct  narration,  190. 

?  of  norm,  7. 

y,  harder  form  of,  represented  by  T  in 
Greek,  xix,  376;  softer  form  of, 
represented  by  k  in  cuneiform,  Ixxv, 
386. 

nV)  usage  of,  200,  224,  225. 

ny,  usage  of,  425. 

T  originally  doubled  in  Hebrew,  168. 

51'  preformative  in  verbal  forms,  xvL 
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III.  INDEX  OF  FOREIGN  TERMS 

{The  order  of  the  English  alphabet  is  followed) 

Hebrew  (including  Cana'anite  ' glosses  = 
FROM  THE  T.A.  Letters) 


ahbir,  151. 
dbhar,  318. 
dkhar,  321. 
'dla,  418. 
ali,  3,  429,  43a. 
S,liyya,  71,  432. 
alia,  'allon,  86. 
'dmn,  376. 
'imdl,  153. 
amflim,  153. 
dnak,  30. 
dnan,  083. 
'dphuddd,  237,  24X. 
'drah,  114. 
' drakh,  198  f. 
'dit^roth  sonikhd.  58. 
'az,  363. 
badiu,  166. 
*a/a/,  ^"/^/,  467. 
barkdntm,  230. 
bdsdr,  390. 
bdsar,  278. 
batnu,  167. 
Ifiiyd'al,  4^7  f. 
i/ja',  145. 
bitah,  231. 
W/E^'a,  62,  203. 
bohth,  5,  58,  2CZ. 

<^'i?''''.  385- 

ddghdn,  386. 

Ddleth,  26a. 

ddrom,  cvii  f. 

d^ldtlwth,  259. 

dorbhdn,  dorbhond,  77. 

rf/J/,  229  f. 

'tfrf/ifl,  446,  453. 

'ehyeh,  189. 

'^/a,  '^/<5«,  '^/fw?,  86,  90,  187. 

V/^'/A,  189. 

'ildhim,  36,  117,  346.  350,  421,  425  f. 

'^mek,  19,  112,  144,  202,  203  f. 

'ephodh  badh,  238. 

'ehidbh,  155. 


^^,  260. 

gala/,  galgal,  37. 
gdraph,  146. 
^'(ZM,  187,  274. 
ifdherothdyim,  141, 

G«/i/  hag-goyint,  39. 
^^r,  422,  436,  438. 
^rt//,  480. 
gilldyon,  250  f. 
gilvon,  260. 

Giniel,  262 
gomedh,  70. 
Xidlath,  13. 
i'vJ^,  357- 

hdhhat,  187. 

Aa^,  492. 

hdkak,  258. 

hdlafh,  154,  379  f. 

h'^ltfhdth  b^ghddhrm.  362 

halniDth,  153. 

h°'7ndr,  hdmar,  372  t. 

k^mtlstm,  213. 

hdram,  heh'ritn,  17  f . ,  144. 

hdraS,  258. 

hdrath,  258. 

liarri,  168. 

/;ai,  71. 

h'^sofrd,  215, 

hdthdn,  15. 

hawwd,  hawwdth,  468. 

hi^bhir  bd'es,  331. 

hem  a,  93. 

herc'ii,  18,  44,  286,  456. 

heicph,  143. 

/^Vr^/,  259  ;  A^rt/  '^//iW,  260. 

hesebh,  237. 

he'sekh,  382. 

hidha,  361. 

hiUiilhn,  278. 

hiphhiz.  271. 

hiShlth,  477. 

hithnaddibh,  106,  109. 

Ij,i%zek,  68. 
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hd'il,  25,  424. 

homer,  192. 

/lores,  84. 

hSrls,  xliv,  19,  316. 

hosld ,  ntosld,  xxxiii,  59. 

ho  then,  15. 

'ison,  352. 

'Ulsd,  356. 

'itler,  69. 

kaddim,  215. 

kadhmon,  352. 

kdhdl,  nikhal,  446. 

i«/r/,  483. 

>Sa>v;' ,  xiv  f . 

kdsin,  309. 

kdthahh,  258. 

kidhem,  kiddem,  147. 

k'dhestm,  Ifdhisoth,  58,  407. 

i^dhunnm,  147. 

iil«,  137. 

k'fhtr,  357. 

klrem,  278. 

ki'sem,  421. 

k^sdthdm,  425. 

k^thdbh  'aSsurt,  262. 

kikk^roth  Uhem,  •i.'iSi. 

kHM'im,  363. 

^^/,  425. 

/i'/^f/,  227. 

Lewi,  Idwd,  437. 

limmedh,  tj. 

lilah,  259. 

Tnd°-rdkhd,  198  f. 

maddtm,  70. 

madk,  middin,  122. 

tndha,  259. 

mdhak,  154. 

mah"-ldphd,  379  f. 

mah'^^iU,  219. 

mahsu,  168. 

makhtes,  374. 

mahnedh,  77. 

mdoz,  198. 

««ai,  25. 

mas'abbim,  129. 

vidsak,  87,  136. 

viaseth,  483. 

tnassebhd,  massebhbth,  197,  272. 

massekhd,  '  graven  image,'  242,  419. 

ma's'sikheth,  Tna's'sekhd,  '  web,'  381  f. 

niazzdloth,  146. 

tn^'drd,  xix. 

in''bhd,  22. 

m'-gilld,  259. 


WJidk^kim,  122,  136. 

m'-'il,  238. 

videkh,  265. 

m'^onen,  283. 

memr,  42. 

m'silld,  479. 

mille yadh,  421. 

miLluim,  422. 

mima,  mema,  i68. 

min/id,  70,  igi,  349, 

tninhdroth,  185. 

miphrds,  143. 

misd''}'dnd,  73. 

mtsor,  203,  306,  307. 

mispdha,  i8g. 

vii'ipdt,  347. 

mtsp^thdyim,  141, 

niisti,  344. 

mSidh,  482. 

w/o,^<i:r,  354,  356. 

7)wkeS,  39  f. 

ridrdgh,  ■22g. 

nidUieth,  288. 

mMttkd,  272. 

;/i2,  190. 

ndar,  li. 

nd'^rd,  3561 

TidMl,  xiii,  88. 

/idkas.  40. 

naksapu,  naksapH,  169. 

nd'sakh,  '  weave,'  382. 

ndsakh,  'cast,'  419. 

ndzir,  343. 

n^bhdld,  ndbhdl,  469. 

lu'pheS,  122,  390. 

nitctn,  235. 

nikkd,  368. 

iidkah,  426. 

«22a,  273. 

'^M,  426. 

'yA«/,  463. 

'dleloth, ' olel,  227,  487. 

'or^hd,  114. 

/i'fl»?,  353. 

pd^me,  155. 

/a/i,  39  f. 

/>ara' ,  /i&'a' ,  107  f. 

pdra's,  116. 

pars'dhond,  72. 

/«ja,  322. 

fdsaf,  282. 

^^,  284. 

pfilaggoth,  pHvgg&th,  139. 

/)//a^  rikhebh,  288. 
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ffilitim,  pdlat,  327. 

ffirazt,  6. 

p^razSn,  115. 

p'rdzoth,  115. 

pfsd,  419. 

p^siltm,  71. 

pin,  349,  350. 

pinnoth,  472. 

foJf-zim,  pah'^zHtk,  pa/raz,  271. 

ra  (ZJ-,  295. 

rdham,  155. 

rdmd,  ^74. 

rdphd,  XX,  462. 

rckayi?n,  288. 

r^hobh,  466. 

rektin,  rekdtn,  308  f. 

r^phdtm,  421. 

A"^/,  262. 

H^A,  201. 

roz'nim,  109. 

r^ak,  227,  374. 

rUdk,  323. 

rusunu,  169. 

ia'c/  (5",  426. 

sdar,  431. 

Sdde,  262. 

sddhar,  73. 

sddhi.  III  f. ,  144, 

sddhin,  362. 

Sddhiidh,  154. 

sah"'r6?iim,  235. 

sahri,  167. 

Mkal,  378. 

sdlah,  66,  357. 

sdlam,  287. 

sdphd,  307. 

sdphat,  59,  85;   sophet,  Soph^iim,  xxxiii, 

1.     ' 
Mrak,  142. 
sdraph,  208. 
sdrim,  232. 
/aja,  Ixxix. 
ia/^,  167. 


sifi/ier,  xvi,  214. 

Mbhet,  136. 

fMrofk,  124. 

i*/«/,  i"^///,  213. 

s^tmkhd,  92. 

set)  he  I,  152. 

Sep  her,  259. 

siren,  62. 

frtah,  286. 

s'rlkoth  ' ddhdrim,  141  £, 

5l(I/^.,  125. 

Ws'sd ,  sfsd ,  357. 
sipp^y,  241. 
JvV/if,  465. 
/J^,  369. 
sophdr,  215. 
so f  rim,  259. 
sv'rtc,  167. 
frdphim,  xx,  421. 
tibbilr,  tabbCtr,  283. 
tinnd,  129,  325. 
tiph'sar,  495. 
//r^)/,  274. 
ioldath,  291. 
tomer,  86. 
/onr,  206. 
tormd,  281, 
/2?^,  22. 
't'lgabh,  142. 
ydkas,  40. 
ydrekh,  264,  370. 
yark'^the,  459. 
ydsabh,  86,  123. 
ydthedh,  80,  381  f. 
yazkur,  169,  386. 
yikebh,  187,  274. 
ydther,  ^j8. 
yibbebh,  154. 
yukabid,  168. 
zdnah,  460. 
sfikenim,  232. 
zinimd,  473. 
zuriilj,  168. 


Babylonian  and  Assyrian  (including  Sumerian; 


A.BA,  495. 
ADDA,  Ixi. 
<J/z/,  463. 

AMA.u5uMGAL.ANNA,  xix. 
omilu,  Ixxiv. 


ANSU.KURRA,  1.XV. 
ArbaHlu  (dhi),  43. 
ba/il/u,  327. 
BAR,  PAR,  xvi. 
^tf///  tafidzi,  59. 
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DA,  26i. 

dddii,  291. 

danu,  392. 

ddsu,  229. 

DUMU.ZI,  Dn'uzu,  DHzu,  xvii. 

dupp-u,  259. 

dvpsarru,  495. 

elepu,  380. 

galddu,  209. 

GAM,  262. 

GAR.ZA,  116. 

^abbatum,  kabdtu,  Ixxvi. 

hiildpti,  naklapiu,  362. 

harimtu,  58,  407. 

Harrdnu,  249. 

haiiu,  hatdtu,  260. 

/^a«a«(«)2<,  hazianu,  Ixxiv, 

lucrsu,  htirsu,  85. 

/^r?^,  Ixxxiii. 

istarati,  59. 

kadddu,  262. 

KA.DI,  xix. 

kadistu,  58,  407. 

kapdru,  kuppiiru,  xvi. 

kariiiu,  59. 

kazratu,  407. 

kinu,  137. 

kettu,  42. 

KI,  lxx\  iii. 

Kimta  rapastum,  Iviii. 

Kinitum  keftum,  lix. 

KIRRUD.DA,  72, 

KIS,  Iv. 

kudinii,  147. 

kuR,  112. 

/w/a  amelu,  399. 

manzazu,  vtaiizaltu,  146, 

MAR.TU,  lix,  41, 

MAR.ZA,  116. 

OT(Z/  /a  /aW,  468. 

mdtu,  112. 

ME§,  Ixxvi. 

mesdru,  42, 

w?',  >wa,  247. 


muallidat,  59,  199. 

mulii,  272. 

n'liiiclu,  154. 

PA,  263. 

parasdinnu,  72. 

pardsu,  116. 

parsigu,  404. 

parsu,  1 16. 

pasdiu,  282. 

piristu,  116. 

pirtu,  107. 

/«?,  284. 

puluggu,  pulukkti,  139. 

rabU,  rapa,  xx,  421,  462. 

rahdsu,  295. 

r^/w,  262. 

RU,  262. 

russunu,  109. 

sabrii,  sabrdtu,  xvi,  214. 

saddu,  39. 

fa^fzJ,  112. 

sagdsu,  Ixxvi. 

SA.GAZ,  lxxvff.,25 

sahdtu,  477. 

saldntu,  287. 

samhatu,  407. 

sdpitu,  xxxiii. 

/ar«,  133. 

sassu,  10. 

satdru,  258. 

seseru,  sisseru,  84 

SI.  PA,  (a/^«/^),  285. 

lipru,  sapdru,  259,  528. 

5ZJ22,  be  v. 

§U,  421. 

talimu,  10. 

tultu,  291. 

umalli  kdia,  422. 

urudil,  152. 

urzunu,  log. 

zard^u,  386. 

ZI,  ZIDA,  ZIDE,  262. 

zinu,  460. 


abbiibhd,  142. 
amal,  154. 
bissud ,  145. 
bizkd,  bezka,  5. 
g^raph,  146. 


Aramaic  (including  Syriac). 


ff'rat,  259. 
harreph,  143. 
hawtha,  468. 
hilluia,  279, 
Hand,  86, 
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ktn,  137. 
mdthd,  112. 
p*rd ,  107. 
0at,  282. 
fulhga,  140. 
risd,  262. 
saphrd,  207. 
feiia',  358. 
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frthd,  286. 
sihP-rd,  sahrdi,  235. 
tanni,  129. 
^«/lw,  10. 
tibbUrd,  283. 
yabbebh,  154. 
yathrd,  378. 


Arabic 


'aA/,  463. 
'ahlu-lwabar,  152. 
'akdama,  147. 
' amila,' amal,' amil,  153  f. 
'amm,  Iviii. 
'anna,  283. 
bad'a,  145- 
batn,  265. 
baineh,  306. 
dafara,  207. 
Z)(?/,  262. 
darih,  286. 
/flA,  40. 
fahid,  265. 
/a;-',  107. 
farda,  107,  108. 
furdah,Jirdd,  farada,  143. 
fuwwah,  291. 
/<2/a,  260. 
gar  ad,  306. 
ganna,  283. 
^arafa,  146. 
G/OT,  262. 
/i/a/,  278. 

-^a//.  492- 
^alafa,  half,  380. 
^<7/f/,  380. 
hamara,  373. 
fiamis,  213. 
haruma,  18. 
^a^M,  hissah,  126. 
^(J/m,  15. 
hawiya,  468. 
,%a^^,  139. 
/;//(?/,  279. 
kadAm,  148. 
*(idy.  309. 
kanna,  138. 


kara'a,  xiv.  f. 

/(!>%(/,  286. 

lawi'u,  lawtat,  437,  442, 

/(?^?«,  93. 

madda,  123. 

makaka,  154. 

manzil,  al-mandzil,  146. 

marra,  363,  380. 

masaka,  136. 

minhara,  minhar,  185. 

•mugdra,  xix. 

nasa^a,  382. 

rdi/a,  323. 

rakda,  xv. 

rjikn,  472. 

/a*a<5  al-arts,  361. 

saddk,  265,  367. 

sadika,  265,  355,  367. 

ja^',  283. 

sahel,  90. 

&/4r,  235. 

sa/nir,  suhra,  124. 

salatna,  287. 

jara,  133. 

far/^,  saraha,  286. 

sunbul,  sunbula,  328. 

tahlil,  27(). 

tanna,  129. 

'ulliya,  'illiya,  71. 

wddy,  88. 

waha,  437. 

■walaga,  xiv 

•uuarik,  waraka,  370, 

wasa,  437. 

watar,  378. 

weiy,  wala,  437. 
znmdn,  461. 
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Greek. 


'ASiJbvidos  Krjiroi,  333. 
&Kav0a,  465. 
dvT\7]TpLai,  xviii. 
dae^rji,  468. 
'Kxo-iFol,  xcii. 
BeeXfe;8oi»X,  5. 
BeX^aX,  BeXtap,  469. 
^ovyovLa,  xix,  360. 
rd/*/ia,  262. 
Aavaol,  xciii. 

Fa^6s,  'Oa^6s,  'A^os,  xciii. 
Z'^ra,  262. 
'HXtoSaJpos,  Ixxxiv. 
Kevis,  309. 
KSpij,  332. 

Xd/jLTTOVpiS,   394. 

Hiyapov,  xviii. 
MAto-o-a,  85. 
fiTfTpdiroXiS,  9. 
Mi<rwp,  42. 


M6(j-xot,  xcix. 
MuXirra,  59,  198. 
"Ovou  Y^'d^os,  371. 
iwiffdodo/xo^,  271. 
6pTv^,  406. 
ireoiv/i,  8. 
TreStop,  8. 
TTvypLTj,  70. 
'Pax'd,  309. 
'Pw,  26a. 
ffivduy,  362. 
(rrpardweSov,  219. 
2ii5vK,  42. 
avpiy^,  142. 
TevKpoL,  xciii. 
TLipavvos,  62. 
IvpffTjvol,  xcii. 
i;:ot  ToO  vvficpQvos,  361. 
0iXos  ToO  vvp,(f>iov,  367. 
Zeiis  dpdrpios,  386. 


Latin. 


acifr,  363. 
Ackivi,  xcii. 
aerarium,  271. 
augurium  canarium,  393. 
cere  alia,  386. 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  364. 
dividere,  127. 
Eristalis  tenax,  359. 


furtum  licio  et  lance  conceptum,  239. 

pietas,  469. 

Pistacia  terebinthus,  187. 

Rhamnus palaesiina,  275, 

^-o/^?;^^,  393  f. 

Rubia  tinctorum,  291. 

sibila,  141. 

uredo,  394. 


IV.    INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  FROM  OTHER  BOOKS 
DISCUSSED 


Gen.  48 
Gen.  10 19 
Gen.  14 
Gen.  16 13 
Gen.  18  Iff- 
Gen.  23 
Gen.  242 
Gen.  30 11 
Gen.  34 
Gen.  43  '^ 
Gen.  47  - 


417. 

224. 

Ixif. 

193- 

348. 

Ixxxv  f. 

264. 

197  f. 

438. 

378. 

264. 


Gen.  48  21-22 
Gen.  49 s'' 
Gen.  49 16 
Ex.  3  12 
Ex.  3 14 
Ex.  12  « 
Ex.  i8  8ff- 
Ex.  19  «5 
Ex.  21 « . 
Ex.  228-9 
Ex.  248-" 


CXI,  270. 

437. 

392. 

189. 

189 f.,  248  f. 

cxii. 

252. 

417. 

"7.  33°- 

"7,  330- 

252  f. 
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Ex.  28    . 

236  ff. 

I  Sam.  88-7. 

.     183. 

Ex.  32    . 

440  f. 

I  Sam.  II 12-15 

.     301. 

Ex.3232 

259 

I  Sam.  12 

.     xlii  f. 

Ex.3319         .         .         . 

189  f. 

I  Sam.  13 1 

.     lii. 

Ex.  346 

253- 

I  Sam.  135 

.     20. 

Num.  6 1-21     . 

342. 

I  Sam.  1412      . 

•     233. 

Num.  i4-*<'-45  _ 

44  f. 

I  Sam.  14I8      . 

•     3.  239.  242 

Num.  21 1-3     . 

18,  44  f. 

I  Sam.  14^1 

.     3.  240. 

Num.  2i2J     . 

305.  314- 

I  Sam.  238 

•     239. 

Num.  21 28 

270,  389. 

2  Sam.  I  21a      . 

.     112. 

Num.  222-24-3 

316. 

2  Sam.  23II     . 

•     371- 

Num.  2629ff. 

134- 

2  Sam.  246 

.     xcix,  23. 

Num.  31 1  f-  . 

456. 

I  Kgs.  4I2       .         . 

.     xvii,  221  f. 

Num.  3222     . 

368. 

I  Kgs.  5  3(17)    . 

.     115. 

Num.  3239     . 

SO. 

I  Kgs.   12  28.31. 

•     441. 

Num.  343-6     , 

34- 

2  Kgs.   I  7 

•     347- 

Deut.  I  «•«    . 

44-. 

2  Kgs.  328.27    . 

.     320. 

Deut.  32  8       . 

37- 

Isa.  81      . 

.     259  f. 

Deut.  32*2      . 

107  f. 

Isa.  1710. 

•     333- 

Deut.  33  ^       • 

109  f. 

Isa.  19  18  . 

•     32. 

Deut.  338I'     . 

4y 

Isa.  308    . 

•     259. 

Deut.  3323     . 

cvi^  f. 

Isa.  3022. 

.     242  f. 

Deut.  3329     . 

198. 

Isa.  57 »    .        . 

•     133- 

Josh.  I  5 

189. 

Isa.  639    . 

•     36. 

Josh.  7,  8 

455.  457- 

Jer.  7 12-14 

•     435- 

Josh.  817 

21. 

Jer.  266-9. 

•     435- 

Josh.   II  3 

62. 

Ezek.  1320 

.     149. 

Josh.  1313       . 

51- 

Ezek.  16  3  «      . 

.     Ixxxvii. 

Josh.  14  15 

9- 

Ezek.  44 18"      . 

•    237. 

Josh.  15  1-^      . 

•     34- 

Hos.  2  8(10) 

.     241. 

Josh.  isSff-    . 

430,  431- 

Hos.  58 

•     133. 

Josh.  15  1^19   . 

.     8. 

Hos.  810 

.     184. 

Josh.  15 ''3 

.     6,  20. 

Hos.  9 10,  ToS  . 

.     445- 

Josh.  16 10b       . 

.     26. 

Am.  2 11-12 

■     343- 

Josh.  17  ib^     . 

•     134  f- 

Am.  3«  . 

.     4°. 

Josh.  171^18    . 

•     49  f- 

Am.  814  . 

.     292. 

Josh.  iSi^ff-    . 

•     430. 

Mic.  61-8. 

•     330. 

Josh.  19  '■'' 

.     27. 

Zech.  12" 

•     333- 

Josh.  19 -' 

.     28. 

Ps.  355-6.7 

.     124. 

Josh.  19  '■ 

•     31,  51- 

Ps.  545(6) 

.     321. 

Josh.  195"       . 

•     32. 

Ps.  6g-^n-m       . 

194. 

Josh.  23 

.     xliii  f. 

Ps.  n87  . 

.     321. 

Josh.  24  . 

.     xlii  f. 

Job  6  19     . 

.     114. 

Josh.  242s  31    . 

.     52  f. 

Job  31  32 

.     114. 

Josh.  24  3l> 

.     32. 

Dan.  II  S'' 
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